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REPORT. 


The  year  which  is  now  closing  has  been  in  three 
respects,  at  least,  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
onr  schools.     And  first  in 

THE    NUMBER    OF    NEW    BUILDINGS    COMPLETED. 

As  is  veiy  well  known,  there  was  for  some  years  a 
period  when  few  appropriations  were  made  for  new 
buildings.  But  all  this  has  been  happily  changed, 
and  the  City  Council  for  the  four  years  1889  to  1892 
have  generously  responded  to  the  call  of  this  Board 
for  our  needs  in  this  respect.  It  is  of  interest  to 
n'ote  that  during  the  past  four  years,  and  to  help 
make  good,  so  far  as  possible,  the  deficiencies  of 
previous  years,  there  has  been  appropriated  for  new 
school  buildings  and  sites  a  trifle  over  $2,000,000. 

The  first  building  of  tlie  new  series  to  be  com- 
pleted was  the  Roxbury  High  Sphool,  which 
opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1891,  but  was 
not  dedicated  until  April  1,  1892.  The  second 
building  was  the  Bowditch  Grammar  (formerly  the 
Hillside),  Jamaica  Plain,  which  was  occupied  in 
March  and  dedicated  April  28,  1892.  The  third 
was  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  Grammar  School,  Dorches- 
ter, which  was  occupied  in  April  and  dedicated  May 

Note  :  The  usual  statistical  and  financial  tables  will  be  found  atthe  close  of  the  report. 
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19,  1892.  The  fourth  was  the  Pliimmer  Primary, 
Adams  District,  East  Boston,  which  was  occupied 
April  11,  1892.  There  were  completed  during  the 
summer  and  occupied  soon  after  vacation,  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  ^North  Brighton;  a  new  Primary  on 
St.  Botolph  street  in  the  Prince  District;  the  Black- 
inton  Primary  at  Orient  Heights,  East  Boston, 
Emerson  District;  a  Primary  on  "Wyman  street, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Lowell  District;  B.  F.  Tweed 
Primary  on  Cambridge  street,  Charlestown,  Bunker 
Hill  District ;  a  Primary,  Glen  road,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Bowditch  District;  Williams  Primary,  Homestead 
street,  Roxbury,  George  Putnam  District. 

'Nov.  4,  1892,  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  (formerly 
Mt.  Yernon)  Grammar  School  at  West  Roxbury 
was  dedicated,  making  a  total  of  one  High,  four 
Grammar,  and  seven  Primary  schools,  or  twelve  in  all, 
which  is  the  largest  number  of  school  buildings  ever 
dedicated  and  occupied  in  any  one  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  have  been  commenced  during  the 
year — the  appropriation  having  already  been  made 
—  a  new  building  for  the  Agassiz  Grammar  School, 
Jamaica  Plain;  a  new  Primary  for  the  Lyman  Dis- 
trict, East  Boston;  one  for  the  Dillaway  District  in 
Roxbury;  and  one  for  the  Lincoln  District,  South 
Boston.  The  land  has  also  been  purchased  on 
Adams  and  Chestnut  streets,  Charlestown,  for  a  new 
Primary,  which  shall  contain  Manual  Training  and 
Cooking  Schools  for  that  Division.  In  Jamaica 
Plain,  land  has  been  purchased  adjoining  the  present 
"West  Roxbury  High  School,  which  will  provide  for 
the  enlargement   of  that  building   at   an  early  date, 
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the  old  building  being  inadequate  for  the  pressing 
needs  of  this  District.  In  Brighton  the  land  has 
been  purchased  for  a  new  Primary  School  in  the 
Bennett  District. 

An  appropriation  of  $75,000  has  also  been  made 
for  a  new  High  School  building  for  Allston  and 
Brighton.  The  completion,  in  one  year,  of  eleven 
new  Grammar  and  Primary  buildings,  the  commence- 
ment of  four  others,  the  purchase  of  land  for  three 
more,  and  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  a  new 
High  School,  to  be  built  in  1893,  marks  an  era  in  the 
history  of  our  schools  which  deserves  to  be  empha- 
sized in  our  annual  report,  and  to  be  remembered  to 
the  credit  of  our  City  Councils  that  have  so  gen- 
erously provided  for  our  educational  interests. 

MANUAL 

The  second  respect  which  has  made  this  year  a 
memorable  one  is  in  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  Manual  Training  in  all  its  departments. 

(a.)       MECHANIC    ARTS    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  City  Council  of  1891  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $100,000  for  a  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
The  land  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Belvidere 
and  Dalton  streets,  at  an  expense  of  $1:0,000,  but  the 
balance  of  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  building.  The  City  Council  of  this  year  have 
appropriated  the  further  sum  of  $60,000,  and  the 
building  is  now  under  contract.     It  is  to  be   three 

^Plates  illustrating  the  subject  of  Manual  Training  will  be  found  at  the  close  of 
this  report. 
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Stories  in  height,  224  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide. 
The  basement,  besides  containing  the  boiler-rooms, 
etc.,  will  be  provided  with  several  hundred  lockers  to 
contain  the  regular  clothing  of  the  boys  when  they 
are  in  their  working  costume.  There  will  be  on  the 
first  and  second  floors  several  class-rooms,  each  to 
accommodate  72  pupils,  in  three  sections  of  24  each; 
a  machine-shop  with  engine,  lathes,  planers,  etc. ;  a 
blacksmith-shop,  with  25  forges  and  anvils;  a  mould- 
ing-shop; a  carpenter-shop;  a  finishing-room;  a 
wood-turning  room;  a  chemical  laboratory;  a  read- 
ing-room and  library.  In  the  third  story  there  will 
be  a  large  room  to  be  used  both  as  a  gymnasium  and 
an  assembly  hall.  The  25  hours'  time  of  the  week 
will  be  divided  into  about  10  hours  of  shop-work,  10 
hours  of  book-work,  and  5  hours  of  drawing.  The 
book-work  will  consist  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, physics,  and  chemistry.  The  building  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  from  300  to  350  pupils,  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  the  most  complete  build- 
ing of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  September  1, 1893 ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
the  boy  who  wishes  to  enter  the  industrial  world  will 
have  the  same  opportunities  given  to  him  for  prepara- 
tion at  the  public  expense,  as  have  been  given  so  long 
to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  business  or  pro- 
fessional life. 

(b.)       SCHOOLS    OF    COOKERY. 

There  have  been  for  several  years  such  schools  in 
different  sections  of  this  city,  but  this  year  a  suffi^cient 
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number  of  new  ones  have  been  o})ened  to  make  it 
possible  to  teach  the  scholars  in  all  sections  of  the 
city.  The  new  schools  opened  this  year  have  been 
two  ill  Dorchester,  and  one  each  in  Allston,  Brighton, 
and  West  Roxbury.  The  support  of  the  one  so  long 
maintained  in  the  North  Bennet-street  Industrial 
School  by  the  liberality  of  one  of  its  patrons  was 
assumed  by  the  School  Board  in  September.  The 
school  kitchens  now  ai-e  fourteen  in  number,  and 
located  as  follows: 


East  Boston  . 
Charlestown  . 
Boston 

Boston  .... 
Boston  .... 
Roxbury,  two  rooms 
South  Boston 
Dorchester 
Dorchester     . 

Jamaica  Plain 
West  Roxbury    . 
Allston 
Brighton    . 


Lyman  School. 

Harvard  School. 

North  Bennet  street. 

Starr  King  School,  Tennyson  street. 

Hyde  School,  Hammond  street. 

Kenilworth  street. 

Drake  School,  Third  Street. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washington  st. 

Dorchester-ave.  School,  cor.  Harbor  View 

street. 
Bowditch  School,  Green  street. 
Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  street. 
Allston  Grammar,  Cambridge  street. 
Bennett  School,  Chestnut  avenue. 


Experience  has  shown  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  is  best  to  give  these  lessons  in  cookery  to  the  girls 
of  the  second  class,  as,  in  most  cases,  those  in  the 
younger  grades  are  not  mature  enough  to  appreciate 
their  importance,  or  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit. 

(c.)        MAXUAL    TUAIXINO    FOR    BOYS. 

After  very  careful  consideration  and  consultation 
with   those  most    familiar    with    the    subject,    it  has 
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been  decided  first  to  care  for  the  boys  of  the  second 
class.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  decision. 
(1.)  Such  boys  have  usually  reached  an  age  when 
they  are  strong  enough  physically  to  handle  tools 
properly.  (2.)  They  have  become  sufficiently  mature 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  instruction.  (3.)  The 
great  bane  in  many  of  our  districts  is  the  taking  of 
boys  from  school  before  they  have  completed  a  full 
Grammar  School  course,  and  the  being  sent  to  work 
in  shops  and  stores  before  they  have  any  proper 
mental  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life.  It  is  found 
by  experience  that  there  is  so  much  interest  in  the 
manual  training,  by  both  parents  and  scholars,  that 
boys  remain  in  school  longer  than  before,  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  this  special  training.  The 
value  of  this  in  many  ways  is  inestimable.  The 
manual  training  shops  ai-e  thirteen  in  number,  and 
are  situated  as  follows: 


East  Boston   . 

Boston 

Boston 

Roxbury,  two  rooms 

South  Boston 

Dorchester     . 

Dorchester     . 

Jamaica  Plain 

West  Roxbui-y    . 

AUston 

Brighton   . 

Mattapan 


Lyman  School. 
North  Bennet  street. 
Appleton-street  Primary. 
Kenilworth  street. 
E  street. 

Mather  District,  Meeting-House  Hill. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washington  st. 
Eliot  School  Trustee  Building,  Eliot  st. 
Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  street. 
Allston  Grammar,  Cambridge  street. 
Bennett  School,  Chestnut  Hill  avenue. 
Tileston  School,  Norfolk  street. 


All   of  these    are    now  entirely  supported  by  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  the  Appleton- 
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street  Primary  School,  which  is  still  provided  by  the 
liberality  of  Mrs.  Qiiincy  A.  Shaw,  and  the  one  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  the 
principal  is  paid  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Eliot  School  Fund. 

Perhaps  especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
school  in  South  Boston.  It  was  said  a  few  years 
ago  that  only  from  sixteen  to  twenty  scholars  could 
be  instructed  at  one  time  in  this  shop-work.  Others 
contended  that  a  much  larger  number  could  be  taught 
in  one  class,  and  it  was  felt  that  unless  this  could 
be  done  the  system  would  be  too  expensive  to  be 
practical.  The  old  church  building  in  E  street.  South 
Boston,  was  leased  bj^  the  city,  and  sixty  benches 
wei-e  placed  in  the  room.  We  take  pleasure  in  re- 
porting that  it  has  been  found  to  be  perfectly  fea- 
sible to  teach  the  demonstration  lesson  to  all  the 
sixty  pupils  at  one  time,  and  in  all  our  new  schools 
we  are  providing  for  thirty  pupils,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  accommodated  with  benches  in  school-rooms 
of  the  ordinary  size. 

The  Board  has  not  yet  decided  upon  any  one  plan 
of  manual  training  for  universal  use.  It  seemed 
wiser  to  test  several  plans,  all  of  which  have  great 
merit,  which  are  alike  in  many  respects  and  yet  which 
have  points  of  diiference.  After  a  longer  trial  it  will 
be  possible  to  combine  the  best  features  of  all  these 
into  one  uniform  system.  For  the  present,  all  are 
giving  satisfactory  educational  results.  The  shops  at 
East  Boston,  Appleton  Street,  AUston,  and  Brighton 
are  following  substantially  the  Sloyd  system  as  mod- 
ified by  Mr.  Larsson  for  American  ideas.     Those  at 
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Roxburj,  Dorchester,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  West  Rox- 
bury  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Russian  system,  also 
Americanized  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Leavitt,  with  the  aid  of 
Prof.  R.  H.  Richards,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  school  at  ^orth  Bennet  street  has  a  third  set  of 
models  and  a  little  different  plan,  the  result  of  several 
years'  experiment  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Eddy.  The  fourth 
plan  is  the  one  adopted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Kendall,  and 
being  tested  in  the  shop  at  South  Boston. 

But  while  the  first  thought  has  been  to  ensure  a 
year's  course  of  wood-working  throughout  the  city 
for  boys  of  the  second  class,  the  work  has  not  been 
confined  to  these.  It  has  been  the  intention,  as  ex- 
plained in  School  Document  Ko.  15  of  1891,  to  have 
finally  a  course  covering  at  least  three  years.  This 
lower-class  work  is  more  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  yet  the  diagrams  in  this  report  show  something 
of  what  is  being  done  in  a  few  schools  where  the 
plan  has  been  tested. 

On  account  of  the  great  expense  by  the  necessary 
multiplication  of  many  more  shops,  we  doubt  if  for 
years  to  come  it  will  be  possible  to  give,  throughout 
the  city,  shop  instruction  in  more  than  the  second 
class.  But  we  think  that  practically  as  good  results, 
educationally  considered,  can  be  obtained  for  boys  in 
the  lower  grade,  by  work  done  in  the  school-room, 
and  at  a  very  small  expense.  The  work  done  this  year 
by  several  of  our  schools  show  that  all  that  is  required 
is  a  small  tray,  or  board,  19''  X  13'',  with  a  wooden 
rim,  two  triangles,  dividers,  rule,  file,  and  a  knife  with 
a  stout  handle  and  a  blade  one  and  a  half  inches  long. 
Very  thin  board  is  used,  the  object  to  be  made  being 
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first  drawn  upon  it,  and  then  cut  out  with  the  knife, 
and  the  various  parts  being  finally  put  together  in 
some  simple  permanent  form. 

A  full  outfit  for  a  room  of  fifty-six  pupils  costs 
about  forty  dollars.  But  as  most  of  this  outfit  can 
be  used  for  several  classes  in  the  same  building,  the 
cost  in  our  larger  schools  is  not  over  twenty-five 
cents  each  year  per  pupil.  The  material  used,  as 
wood,  glue,  etc.,  will  not  cost  over  fifteen  cents  per 
year  for  each  pupil. 

The  color  work  that  is  done  by  the  boys  in  some 
of  the  lower  grades  in  the  Grammar  School  while  the 
girls  are  sewing,  costs  for  the  outfit  about  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  scholar,  and  for  the  material, 
about  eight  cents  a  3^ear  for  each  pupil. 

A  very  ingenious  course  of  whittling  in  the  school- 
room, and  simple  exercises  in  mechanical  drawing 
preliminary  to  Sloyd,  have  been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Larsson. 

This  course  is  proposed  for  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
Grammar  School,  to  be  given  in  the  regular  school- 
room to  the  whole  class. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  child  to 
make  simple  mechanical  drawings  on  paper  from  the 
object,  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  execute  this  draw- 
ing in  wood,  thus  stimulating  thought-expression  in 
other  studies. 

In  selecting  the  objects  to  be  made,  the  following- 
points  have  been  considered: 

1st.  Articles  are  selected  as  models  which  to  the 
child  have  a  definite  use,  and  are  within  his  power  of 
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execution;  these  are  based  upon  simple  elementary 
forms. 

2d.  The  making  a  full-sized  working  drawing, 
expressing  all  necessary  facts  for  construction  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  easily  read. 

3d.  The  whittling  to  be  executed  in  a  standing 
position,  giving  freedom  of  physical  movements  and 
relief  from  sedentary  work. 

To  make  this  work  practical  in  the  school-room,  a 
chart  of  drawings  has  been  prejDared  for  the  refer- 
ence of  the  teacher,  showing  what  and  how  to  draw, 
the  kind  of  wood  to  be  used,  and  also  the  new  tool 
exercise  employed  on  successive  models. 

A  desk  tool-table  has  been  designed  to  fit  on  the 
regular  school  desk,  containing  a  drawer  with  block 
of  paper,  7 J  in.  X  8  J  in.  ruler,  try  square,  pencil,  Sloyd 
knife,  compasses,  gimlet,  and  sand-paper  block.  The 
price  of  tools,  with  desk-cover  for  each  pupil,  is  three 
dollars,  and  the  wood  for  the  course  costs  about 
twenty-three  cents  for  each  pupil.  The  desk-cover 
is  adjustable,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  different  class- 
rooms. 

As  the  great  expense  for  new  shops,  tools,  etc.,  has 
now  been  provided  for  in  the  expenditures  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be 
possible  to  make  some  kind  of  knife-work  universal 
throughout  the  city  for  the  children  of  several  of  the 
lower  grades. 

Proofress  has  also  been  made  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
Grammar  classes  in  cardboard  work,  —  cutting  the 
cardboard  into  different  shapes,  folding  into  solid 
forms,  etc. 
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In  October  a  proposition  was  received  from  the 
Directors  of  the  ]SIorth  Bennet-street  School  oifering 
to  give,  free  of  all  expense,  IN^ormal  instruction  in  clay 
modelling  to  teachers  in  the  lower  Grammar  grades. 
This  generous  offer  of  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  and  her 
associates  has  been  accepted.  It  seems  especially 
timely,  as  it  will  give  an  oj)portunity  to  test  an  ex- 
periment of  another  form  of  manual  training  suited 
to  pupils  of  this  grade.  We  certainly  need  some- 
thing to  cover  the  period  between  the  Primary 
School  on  the  one  side,  and  the  wood-work  for  the 
boys  in  the  advanced  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
on  the  other.  As  it  has  been  thought  that  the  plan 
can  best  be  tested  by  taking  teachers  from  the 
schools  in  one  section  of  the  city,  those  have  been 
chosen  in  the  nearest  proximity  to  the  JSTorth  Bennet- 
street  School,  where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  The 
offer  has,  therefore,  been  made  to,  and  accepted  by,  the 
teachers  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  Eliot,  Hancock, 
Bowdoin,  Phillips,  and  Wells  schools,  and  the  lessons 
will  commence  immediately  after  the  holidays.  This 
experiment  will  help  to  show  whether  clay  modelling, 
or  knife-work,  or  cardboard- work,  or  all  combined,  are 
best  fitted  to  give  the  best  educational  results  in  the 
lower  grades  of  our  Grammar  Schools. 

As  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  cooking  and 
manual  training  can  properly  be  said  to  have  become 
universal  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  it  seems  proper  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  their  early  history. 

As  early  as  1881  definite  efibrt  was  made  by  pri- 
vate individuals  in  Boston,  looking  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  into  the  Grammar  grade  of 
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the  public  schools.  Repeated  effort  was  made  by 
the  pioneers  in  this  work  to  obtain  from  the  School 
Board  permission  for  classes  to  receive  instruction  at 
the  IN^orth  Bennet-street  Industrial  School;  and  in 
September,  1883,  before  formal  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  Board,  boys  from  the  Eliot  School  (IS^orth 
End)  were  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  for  instruc- 
tion in  carpentry,  printing,  and  shoemaking,  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Charles  O.  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the 
Third  Division  Committee,  an  early  and  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  manual  training. 

It  is  not  until  the  year  1883,  however,  that  we 
find  recorded  in  School  Document  ^o.  3,  that  on 
the  27th  day  of  February  of  that  year  a  hearing  was 
given  by  the  Committee  on  a  Manual  Training 
School  to  a  few  persons  interested  in  manual  train- 
ing, the  subject  under  consideration  being  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  offer  from  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  to 
give  to  pupils  from  certain  schools,  training  in  cook- 
ing, housekeeping,  and  laundry-work  for  girls,  and 
printing,  carpentry,  and  shoemaking  to  boys.  Dur- 
ing the  next  March  (1885)  an  order  was  passed  with 
the  following  cautious  wording,  that  pupils  "  whose 
parents  or  guardians  so  request,  in  writing,  may 
attend  the  Industrial  School  on  probation,  for  two 
hours  weekly." 

In  May,  1885,  the  first  classes  in  cooking  under 
this  order  were  started  at  the  Korth  Bennet-street 
School,  with  Miss  Amy  Barnes  as  teacher,  pupils 
comins:  from  the  Hancock  School.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  two  cooking  schools  were  started  si- 
multaneously, each  receiving  one  hundred   and  fifty 
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pupils  weekly  from  the  public  schools.  One  of  these, 
in  Tennyson  street  (Starr  King  School),  was  sup- 
13orted  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  the  other  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  North  Bennet-street  Industrial 
School.  Mrs.  Hemenway  supported  the  Tennyson- 
street  School  for  three  years,  when,  in  1888,  its  fur- 
ther expense  was  assumed  by  the  city.  The  North 
Bennet-street  Cooking  School  was  always  largely  in- 
debted to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  who  assumed  its  entire 
running  expenses  from  1887  to  1892,  when  its  sup- 
port was  assumed  by  the  city.  These  two  hitchens 
were  the  first  puhlic  school  hitchens  in  America.  It 
is  to  the  high  standards  .  established  by  these  first 
two  schools,  and  to  the  Normal  classes  established 
later  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  under  the  able  direction 
of  Miss  Homans,  that  the  excellence  of  the  teaching 
in  the  school  kitchens  of  Boston,  is  largely  due. 

In  the  year  1886  another  Cooking  School  was  es- 
tablished by  private  enterprise,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
the  School  Board  started  another  in  South  Boston. 
The  Jamaica  Plain  School  was  assumed  by  the  city 
in  1888. 

In  1888  the  first  experiments  were  made  in 
Swedish  Sloyd,  all  previous  work  with  tools,  in 
Boston,  having  been  based  on  the  Russian  course 
of  work.  Modifications  were  at  once  found  neces- 
sary in  the  adaptation  of  Sloyd  methods  to  American 
needs  and  standards  (prominent  among  which  was 
a  satisfactory  system  of  drawing)  ;  but  the  ideas  upon 
which  the  system  is  based  were  found  to  be  so  entirely 
in  harmony  with  those  of  Froebel  as  to  commend  it 
to  the  followers  of  this  great  teacher,  and  to   decide 
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Mrs.  Shaw  to  offer  to  the  School  Board  opportunities 
for  its  study  both  in  children's  and  in  free  JN^oi-mal 
classes  taught  by  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson.  Three  grad- 
uates from  the  school  at  JS^aas  were  employed  by 
her  as  teachers,  and  two  new  schools  started,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  first  established  in  JN^orth  Bennet 
street. 

So  general  has  been  the  interest  in  this  new  de- 
parture that  more  than  a  hundred  teachers  have 
undertaken  the  arduous  work  of  the  iSTormal  classes, 
while  the  manifest  influence  of  Sloyd  upon  other 
systems  employed  here  shows  how  general  and  how 
generous  has  been  the  recognition  of  its  value. 

In  the  year  1884  a  Manual  Training  School  was 
opened  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin  School,  which 
was  carried  on  for  several  years;  but  as  the  other 
plans  which  were  being  carried  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  were  found  to  be  superioi",  it  was  closed  in 
1891.  In  the  year  1889  the  Trustees  of  the  Eliot 
School  Fund  in  Jamaica  Plain,  having  experimented 
with  summer  schools  for  some  years,  offered  free  in- 
struction in  wood- working  to  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools,  and  scholars  were  received  that  year  from  five 
Grammar  Schools  and  one  High  School.  In  the  year 
1891  these  Trustees  asked  the  privilege  of  making  an 
experiment  by  giving  a  four  years'  coitj'se  to  the  four 
upper  grades  of  the  Grammar  School,  which  request 
was  granted,  and  the  experiment  is  now  being  made. 
This  system  is  based  upon  the  course  of  Russian 
manual  training  as  introduced  by  Dr.  Runkle  in 
1876  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Ai'ts  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  but  has  been  largely 
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influenced  by  the  modified  form  of  Swedish  Sloyd 
made  by  Mr.  G.  Larsson,  of  the  Appleton-street 
Primary. 

^o  one  can  possibly  compute  the  vakie  that  has 
come  to  tlie  scliools  of  Boston  from  the  munificent 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Shaw  and  her  associates,  from 
Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  from  tlie  Trustees  of  tlie  Eliot 
School  Fund.  Their  work  has  been  not  for  our 
schools  onl}^,  but  through  their  Normal  classes  they 
have  been  suppl3^ing  teachers  for  Cooking  and  Manual 
Training  Schools  in  other  cities.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Kindergarten  work  alone  cost  Mrs.  Shaw 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  before  it  was  assumed 
by  the  city.  What  this  other  work  has  cost  her,  and 
those  above  mentioned,  who  have  been  following 
along  similar  lines,  can  never  be  known  until  the 
secret  things  of  this  world  are  written.  They  will 
ever  be  remembered  most  gratefully  by  the  citizens 
of  this  city,  whose  children  they  have  so  i-ichly 
blessed. 

(rZ.)   MAXUAL    TRAINI]^G    IN    THE    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

In  the  year  1891  instruction  was  given  to  all  the 
Primary  teachers  throughout  the  city  in  clay  model- 
ling, paper-cutting,  etc.  The  value  of  this  teaching- 
is  apparent  in  the  work  that  is  now  done  throughout 
the  city  by  the  little  children.  The  clay  modelling, 
paper  folding  and  cutting,  appeals  to  the  imagination 
of  the  children  and  cultivates  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful ;  it  also  develops  manual  skill  and  inventive  power, 
teaching  form,  proportion,  and  exactness,  as  well  as 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  fingers. 
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In  concluding  this  part  of  our  report,  we  wish  to 
emphasize  again  the  importance  of  this  new  educa- 
tion which  is  educating  the  hand  and  the  eye  and 
the  mind  together.  We  are  beginning  to  see  more 
and  more  that  thinking  hegins  with  things.  Tliere 
are  some  who  may  still  believe  that  the  outlay  for 
shops  and  for  these  special  teachers  is  unnecessary, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  caprice  of  the  hour. 
But  the  number  of  such  is  very  few,  and  they  show 
that  they  have  given  the  matter  but  superficial 
thought.  The  little  time  that  it  has  been  tested  in 
our  schools  has  already  shown  its  value.  Nothing 
else  has  such  power  to  soften,  refine,  and  humanize 
rude  girls  and  boys,  to  lead  them  to  respect  others, 
and  to  bring  out  those  qualities  which  will  lead  them 
in  turn  to  be  respected.  In  the  early  spring  of  this 
year  a  class  of  boys  was  brought  for  the  first  time 
into  one  of  our  shops.  They  were  from  homes  in 
one  of  the  worst  sections  of  our  city,  and  for  a  lesson 
or  two  seemed  almost  ungovernable.  But  in  less 
than  three  months  these  rude  boys  became  so 
fascinated  with  their  work,  that,  compelled  to  be  left 
largely  to  themselves  one  day  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  a  teacher,  they  excited  the  admiration  and 
comment  of  some  educators  who  unexpectedly  called, 
because  of  their  ceaseless  attention  to  the  work  in 
hand.  These  few  weeks  had  changed  the  wild  boys 
of  the  street  into  those  that  were  courteous  and  re- 
spectful and  eager  for  advancement.  Its  value  as  a. 
disciplinary  as  well  as  a7i  educational  force  has  not 
heen  overestimated. 

Not  only  is  manual  training  arousing  dormant  in- 
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tellects,  enabling  the  teacher  to  reach  the  brain 
through  the  hands,  but  it  is  saving  boys  and  girls 
who  would  otherwise  go  astray,  and  giving  them  a 
fairer  opportunity  for  the  places  they  can  best  fill  in 
the  work  of  life.  A  case  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
of  a  boy  Avho  was  in  school  for  several  years,  and 
was  such  a  "dunce"  that  he  was  a  subject  of  ridicule 
for  all  his  associates.  As  a  result  he  became  sullen 
and  indifferent.  But  put  to  work  in  the  Manual 
Training  School,  he  found  his  place,  and  there  dis- 
covered that  he  could  excel.  His  own  manhood  was 
aroused,  and  he  began  to  have  the  respect  of  his  com- 
panions. His  success  was  so  great  that  soon  he  was 
promoted  to  have  the  care  of  the  shop.  To-day  he 
is  receiving  a  large  salary  as  the  mechanical  man  in 
a  large  dentist's  establishment.  This  despised  and 
discouraged  boy  was  saved,  doubtless,  from  a  crimi- 
nal's life  by  this  new  education.  Every  teacher  of 
manual  training  can  multiply  such  illustrations  by 
scores. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  moral  power  and  up- 
lift which  comes  into  many  of  the  homes  of  the  poor 
when  the  girl  has  been  taught  in  our  Cooking  Schools? 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  much  of  the  poverty  and 
discouragement  which  exists  in  many  of  these  homes 
comes  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  wife  and  mother. 
She  does  not  know  how  to  manage  with  thrift. 
Waste  leads  to  debt,  and  debt  often  leads  to  intem- 
perance and  ruin.  But  the  girls  are  being  taught  in 
our  schools  how  to  make  good  housewives ;  how  to 
build  the  fire ;  how  to  buy  that  which  has  the  most 
nutriment   at  the   least   expense;   how  to  prepare  it 
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economically  and  serve  it  daintily;  how  to  make 
broths  and  gruel  for  the  sick;  especially  how  to  keep 
a  kitchen  neat  and  tidy  and  make  it  attractive  to  all 
who  enter. 

But  the  girl  who  is  reared  in  a  home  of  wealth 
eqnally  with  the  one  who  is  born  in  poverty  needs 
this  training.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  gener- 
ation of  wives  and  mothers  who  will  not  be  at  the 
complete  mercy  of  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  but  who 
will  themselves  know  how  properly  to  gnide  and  in- 
struct others  in  the  care  of  the  household. 

Only  the  future  will  reveal  what  magnificent  and 
far-reaching  results  have  come  to  the  homes  of  our 
city  since  the  Boston  School  Kitchens  were  estab- 
lished in  1885  by  Mrs.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Hemenway. 

One  of  the  great  perils  of  this  nation,  as  of  all  others, 
is  in  the  class  distinctions  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  the  bai-riers  that  grow  np  between  them. 
A  part  of  this  difficulty,  unconsciously  perhaps,  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  many  have  grown  up  to 
despise  those  who  labor  with  their  hands.  But 
manual  training  is  the  antidote  of  all  this.  AVhen 
the  cultivated  teacher  is  seen  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
the  toiler,  and  when  all  pupils,  rich  and  poor,  work 
with  their  hands  together,  labor  is  honored  and  en- 
nobled, and  false  conceptions  are  corrected  before 
they  become  fixed.  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to 
claim  that  this  whole  plan  of  manual  training,  as  it 
has  now  been  introduced,  is  a  new  bond,  drawing 
closer  together  the  various  classes  in  the  city  we  love 
to  call  our  own,  and  is  helping  towards  that  higher 
citizenship  without  which  no  republic  is  safe. 
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PARENTAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  third  respect  which  makes  this  year  a  memo- 
rable one  for  our  schools  is  the  securing  of  tAvo  ap- 
propriations,—  one  of  $125,000,  for  a  Parental  School 
for  Boys,  and  the  other  of  $25,000,  for  a  similar 
school  for  girls. 

As  is  well  known,  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  has  been  urged  by  this  Board  for  many 
years.  The  Legislature  of  3886  passed  a  law  which 
made  it  mandatory  for  the  city  to  provide  such  schools 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  School  Board,  but  al- 
though requests  have  been  made  again  and  again, 
it  has  not  been  possible  until  this  year  to  obtain  the 
necessary  appropriations.  The  placing  of  truants 
upon  Deer  Island  in  proximity  to  older  criminals 
has  been  a  reproach  to  the  city,  and  we  rejoice  that 
it  is  soon  to  be  removed.  The  location  of  the  Boys' 
Truant  School  was  decided  upon  in  July,  and  the  lot 
purchased.  It  is  situated  upon  Spring  street.  West 
Roxbury,  the  estate  containing  twenty-eight  acres, 
and  having  a  frontage  of  over  one  thousand  feet  upon 
Charles  river.  The  place  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  The  house  of  the  former  owner,  Mr. 
Bolles,  will  serve  as  an  administration  building.  Two 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  at  once,  two  stories,  cross- 
shaped,  and  will  measure  88  X  64  feet.  There  will 
be  a  hall  on  the  first  floor  30  X  14  feet  in  size,  a  school- 
room and  a  dining-room,  each  30  X  40  feet,  and  a 
matron's  parlor,  from  which  the  playgrounds  and  the 
dining  and  school  rooms  can  be  watched  through 
large  windows.    Adjoining  this  room  are  the  matron's 
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sewing-room,  sleeping-room,  and  bath-room.  The 
second  floor  is  arranged  nearly  the  same  as  the  first 
floor,  the  apartments  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
matron  being  for  the  master  and  his  assistant.  Over 
the  dining  and  school  rooms  there  will  be  two  dormi- 
tories, accommodating  twenty  boys  each.  The  base- 
ment will  contain  the  heating-apparatns,  a  good-sized 
playroom  for  stormy  weather,  a  swimming-tank  15 
X  21  feet  in  size,  and  shower  and  sponge  bath-rooms. 
These  buildings  will  accommodate  about  eighty  boys, 
and  there  will  be  a  teacher  for  each  building. 

A  building  to  be  used  as  a  kitchen  and  laundry 
will  also  be  provided,  and  also  a  chapel  or  hall  for 
religious  exercises,  and  as  a  place  of  general  as- 
sembly. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  is  looked  forward 
to  with  great  interest  by  our  citizens,  many  of  whom 
have  given  so  much  thought  to  the  saving  of  boys 
who  are  inclined  to  go  astray.  The  most  expensive 
thing  for  the  State  is  crime;  the  best  way  to  prevent 
it  is  the  highest  economy.  This  Parental  School  we 
believe  will  be  such  a  preventive.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  by  having  the  boys  do  most  of  the  work 
about  the  buildings,  that  the  institution  can  be  main- 
tained without  a  large  expense.  This  Board  has 
asked  that  only  buildings  of  the  jDlainest  sort  and  of 
the  simplest  furnishing  shall  be  provided.  We  do 
not  wish  to  make  the  school  too  attractive,  but  to  have 
confinement  here  felt  to  be  a  penalty.  The  boys  should 
be  compelled  to  do  hard  and  unceasing  work  of  body 
and  mind  from  the  moment  they  enter,  and  up  to  the 
full  limit  of  their  strength.     It  ought  to  be  the  aim  to 
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make  their  coming  here  a  dread  to  them,  and  their 
release  dependent  always  upon  their  own  good  conduct 
and  fidelity  to  duty.  The  work  required  should  be  so 
constant,  that  they  shall  carry  such  a  report  back  to 
their  associates  as  to  deter  others  from  truancy.  It 
has  been  found  in  London  that  the  providing  truant 
schools  has  reduced  truancy  to  one-fourth  of  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Ko  site  has  as  yet  been  selected  for  the  Parental 
School  for  Girls,  but  as  the  money  has  been  appro- 
priated, we  hope  some  decision  will  be  reached  at  an 
early  day.  The  necessity  for  such  a  school  increases 
as  the  city  grows  year  by  year. 

We  cannot  close  this  part  of  the  report  without  re- 
ferring especially  to  the  interest  taken  by  His  Honor 
Mayor  Matthews  in  providing  these  Parental  Schools. 
In  his  first  inaugural  message,  two  years  ago,  he 
called  attention  to  their  necessity,  and  has  constantly 
given  his  official  influence  in  this  direction.  After 
the  delay  of  the  past  we  feel  that  it  is  only  just  that 
such  recognition  should  be  placed  in  this  public 
record. 

Some  of  our  other  departments,  and  some  features 
of  the  year's  work,  deserve  especial  mention. 

KINDERGARTENS . 

Boston  takes  a  justifiable  pride  in  her  admirable 
system  of  Kindergarten  Schools.  Every  year  only 
gives  added  proof  of  their  inestimable  value.  It  is 
the  alphabet  of  our  whole  manual  training  system, 
educating  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand.  It 
quickens  the  perceptive   powers   of  the  little  ones, 
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teaching  them  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  act.  But 
there  is  a  great  moral  upHft  as  well,  and  just  at  the 
time  when  the  child  is  most  susceptible  to  every  good 
impression.  Out  of  homes  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness and  sin,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  these  little  ones 
are  taken,  to  be  given  their  first  lesson  in  neatness 
and  cleanliness  and  order.  Firmly  but  lovingly  they 
are  taught  the  best  things,  and  fitted  by  and  by  to 
carry  back  to  the  home  something  of  the  sweetness 
and  the  sunshine  they  have  learned  from  faithful 
teachers.  If  the  citizens  of  Boston  could  visit  these 
schools,  they  would  realize  more  and  more  their  in- 
fluence for  good,  and  the  power  they  are  to  have 
when  they  become  universal,  in  helping  to  solve  some 
of  the  great  questions  which  are  pressing  upon  us  in 
our  great  cities.  We  are  glad  to  report  a  substantial 
gain  in  the  number  of  these  schools,  there  having 
been  added  this  ^^ear  seven;  making  a  total  of  forty- 
three,  with  eighty-four  teachers. 

DRAWING. 

It  is  felt  that  w^e  have  not  made  the  advancement 
in  this  department  that  we  have  in  some  others,  yet 
no  plan  has  been  presented  that  seems  to  satisfy  the 
majority  of  the  Board.  The  approjoriation  has  been 
smaller  than  many  desire,  and  yet,  in  the  conflict  of 
opinion,  it  has  not  been  altogether  clear  how  a 
larger  sum,  if  appropriated,  could  most  wisely  be 
spent.  Important  as  drawing  always  has  been,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  so  with  the  introduction 
of  manual  training,  which  must  start  with,  and  rest 
upon,  the  drawing  of  the  model  to  be  made.    Further- 
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more,  the  new  course  of  study,  requiring  more  time  to 
be  given  to  elementary  science  in  all  its  branches, 
likewise  necessitates  changes  in  the  plan  of  drawing. 
As  a  preliminary  step,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  further 
recommendation  from  the  Committee  on  Drawing, 
the  Board,  on  June  28,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  dropped 
the  old  text-books  from  tHe  authorized  list.  In 
October  the  Manual  Training  Committee  —  having 
received  a  proposition  from  Messrs.  Larsson,  Leavitt, 
Kendall,  and  Eddy  that  they  would  give  ^Normal  in- 
struction in  mechanical  drawing  to  the  teachers  of 
the  second  class  in  all  the  boys'  schools  in  the  city  — 
requested  of  the  Committee  of  Drawing  the  privi- 
lege of  accepting  this  proposition,  and  allowing  them 
to  offer  such  instruction  to  these  teachers;  this  re- 
quest was  granted.  The  necessity  of  some  such  in- 
struction is  apparent  in  many  schools,  as  the  boj^s 
are  compelled,  when  they  come  to  the  Manual  Train- 
ing shops,  to  use  the  shop  time,  which  should  be 
otherwise  spent,  in  learning  how  to  make  the  draw- 
ings. It  is  evident  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  use 
this  time  in  this  way.  The  boys  should  practically 
know  more  of  mechanical  drawing  than  many  of 
them  do  before  they  come  to  the  shops.  In  order  to 
make  it  possible  that  this  shall  most  wisely  be  done, 
an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  teachers  of  the 
second  class  of  boys  throughout  the  city  to  meet 
the  Committee  on  Manual  Training,  ^November  9. 
The  invitation  was  heai-tiiy  accepted  by  about  one 
hundred  teachers,  and  after  a  long  discussion  it  was 
voted  unanimously  that  the  teachers  select  from  their 
own  number  a  committee  of  seven,  to  cooperate  with 
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the  Manual  Training  Committee  in  arranging  the 
details  for  the  proposed  classes.  This  second  con- 
ference, consisting  of  the  above  committee  of  seven, 
the  four  Manual  Training  teachers,  and  the  Manual 
Training  Committee,  was  held  December  1,  when 
arrangements  were  completed  to  give  the  formal 
lessons  at  once  in  the  different  sections  of  the  city. 

PHYSICAL    TRAESriNG. 

Although  the  introduction  of  a  definite  plan  of 
physical  training  is  of  so  recent  a  date,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  effect  is  already 
seen  in  the  appearance  of  the  children.  We  have 
only  two  suggestions  to  make:  First,  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  so  universally  into  the 
schools  may,  if  not  guarded  against,  tend  to  develop 
certain  parts  of  the  body  at  the  expense  of  others. 
"We  need  proper  physical  ti-aining  to  prevent  this, 
and  to  see  that  the  development  of  the  whole  body  is 
symmetrical.  And  this  leads  very  naturally  to  our 
second  thought,  —  that  this  whole  subject  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  not  only  needs  expert  supervision  and 
skilful  directors,  but  the  teacliers  in  the  class-room 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject. 
We  cannot  afford  to  run  any  risk  of  injury  to  children 
in  the  foundation  period  of  their  lives,  by  erroneous 
teaching  or  by  false  or  wrong  postures.  We  believe 
that  the  step  which  has  recently  been  taken  to  have 
a  training  department  for  this  purpose  in  our  formal 
School  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  While  Boston, 
in  the  renewed  interest  in  this  subject,  did  not  com- 
mence as  promptly  as  some  other  cities,  yet  the  prog- 
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ress  in  expanding  and  adapting  to  all  classes  has 
been  so  rapid  that  we  are  ah^eadj  np  to  the  full  stand- 
ard in  other  places,  and  are  first  in  providing  a  Train- 
ing Department  of  Gymnastics  in  our  IN^ormal  School. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  in  this,  as  in  previous 
years,  many  vacancies  have  been  filled  in  our  corps 
of  teachers  by  persons  who  have  had  their  education 
and  experience  elsewhere,  and  who  have  been  proved 
by  years  of  service  to  have  especial  fitness.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  keep  our  schools 
at  the  highest  standard.  This  matter  is  admirably 
put  in  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Seaver  in 
1889,  from  which  we  quote :  "  The  generally  accepted 
maxim  in  the  management  of  educational  afiairs  is 
this  :  that  the  teaching  staff  of  an  institution  should 
not  be  recruited  exclusively  from  the  graduates  of  the 
same  institution.  The  neglect  of  this  maxim  gener- 
ally results  in  deterioration  of  the  teaching  and  of  the 
teachers.  !N^ew  men  with  new  ideas  prevent  stag- 
nation, narrowness,  conceit,  and  ignorance.  Hence 
a  wisely  managed  college  recruits  its  faculty  in  part 
from  among  the  graduates  of  other  colleges;  and  the 
same  rule  will  obtain  as  to  the  schools  of  this  city,  if 
the  management  is  wise." 

"  It  is  no  disparagement  whatever  of  the  Boston 
l^ormal  School  to  say,  that  its  graduates  exclusively 
should  not  be  employed  in  our  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  or  to  prove  that  an  admixture  of  professional 
talent  from  other  sources  is  necessary  to  the  full  health 
and  vigor  of  our  school  system.    JSTor  should  it  be  for- 
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gotten  that  the  claims  of  the  schools  to  have  none  but 
the  best  teachers  appointed,  are  infinitely  superior  to 
the  claims  of  ISTormal  graduates  to  receive  appoint- 
ments." 

But  while  this  is  true,  we  believe  it  will  also  be 
found  necessary  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  get 
most  of  our  third  and  fourth  assistants  from  the 
o^raduates  of  our  formal  School.  Some  of  the  most 
brilliant  teachers  in  the  city  have  had  all  their  train- 
ing in  the  Boston  schools.  This  being  the  case,  we 
ought  to  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the 
training  of  these  teachers.  N^eglect  or  carelessness 
or  indifference,  or  so-called  economy  here,  means 
poorer  teachers,  and  subsequently  poorer  schools  in 
years  to  come.  We  believe  we  ought,  therefore,  anew 
to  urge  increased  accommodations  and  better  ar- 
rangements in  the  JN^ormal  School.  This  has  been 
suggested  in  previous  reports ;  but  nothing  has  been 
done,  on  account  of  the  urgency  for  more  and  better 
Grammar  and  Piimary  accommodations,  which  were 
entitled  to  the  precedence.  But  further  delay  now 
will  be  prejudicial  to  all  our  interests.  The  necessity 
for  this  enlargement  can  best  be  real'zed  if  we  re- 
member that  the  present  accommodations,  are  just 
what  they  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  school  had  but  fifty-four  students.  Not  only 
this,  but  we  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
subjects  to  be  taught,  and  doubled  the  length  of  the 
course.  As  a  result,  it  is  often  necessary  to  carry  on 
several  recitations  in  the  same  room  at  the  same 
time,  which  makes  a  great  confusion.  There  are 
nine  divisions  to  be  taught,  and  only  four  recitation- 
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I'ooms.     The  only  room   for  four  of  the   teachers  are 
the  corners  of  the  hall  ! 

By  moving  the  present  Appleton-street  Primary 
building  to  the  rear  of  the  lot,  thei-e  is  sufficient  land 
to  build  the  extension  required  to  provide  the  in- 
creased accommodations.  The  new  Aving  should  be 
on  Appleton  street,  and  extend  from  the  Kice  School 
about  190  feet  in  length  and  45  feet  'in  width. 
There  should  be  in  this  new  building  a  lecture-room 
to  accommodate  at  least  125  students;  —  a  large 
gymnasium  for  the  training  of  the  formal  pupils, 
and  also  to  give  instruction  to  teachers  already  in  the 
service; —  a  room  for  instruction  in  Manual  Train- 
ing large  enough  to  accommodate  an  entire  Grammar 
class;  —  a  room  for  instruction  in  drawing;  —  a  room 
for  a  formal  Kindergarten  class ;  —  a  room  for  for- 
mal classes  in  cooking,  and  several  new  class-rooms. 
This  addition  will  probably  cost  $75,000,  and  an  ap- 
propriation for  this  amount  should  be  asked  for  at  an 
early  day. 

CIVIL-SERVICE    LIST    FOR    JANITORS. 

At  the  request  of  this  Board,  legislation  was 
granted  by  the  General  Court  so  that  all  janitors 
having  a  salary  of  over  $300  per  annum  must,  before 
being  qualified,  first  be  examined  and  certified  by 
the  Civil-Service  Commissioners.  This  law  has  now 
been  in  operation  more  than  three  j^ea'rs,  and  with 
the  completion  of  so  many  new  school  buildings  has 
given  opportunity  to  test  its  efficiency.  In  its  prac- 
tical working  it  has  fully  justified  all  that  its  friends 
claimed   for   it    at   the    beginning.      Vacancies    are 
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filled  whenever  they  occur,  either  by  the  promotion 
of  the  best  man  already  ill  the  service,  or  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  those  who  have  the  highest  rank  in 
the  competitive  list.  The  effect  of  all  this  has  been 
to  relieve  the  committee  from  all  pressure  for  ap- 
pointments to  be  made  for  political  or  other  selfish 
reasons,  and  the  whole  service  has  been  placed  upon 
that  higher  plane  where  fitness,  and  not  favoritism,  is 
the  test  in  all  its  appointments. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  November  22,  an 
order  was  passed  looking  to  the  securing  of  such 
legislation  as  shall  require  all  vacancies  upon  the 
truant  force  in  the  future  to  be  filled  imder  civil- 
service  rules  and  examinations. 

HEATING    AND    VENTILATION. 

There  is  no  subject  which  seems  more  perplexing 
than  how  best  to  heat  and  ventilate  our  school  build- 
ings, and  there  certainly  are  few  questions  on  which 
there  are  so  many  diverse  opinions.  Some  of  the 
systems  adopted  in  years  past  have  been  far  from 
satisfactory;  we  might  almost  add, total  failures.  The 
difficulty  has  been  increased  in  recent  years,  as  recent 
legislation  has  made  larger  requirements  in  the  matter 
of  ventilation.  By  a  regulation  of  the  inspectors  of 
public  buildings,  we  are  now  required  to  furnish  to 
each  pupil  thirty  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  minute.  It 
must  be  properly  introduced,  difi'used,  and  exhausted. 
It  is  easy  comparatively  to  fulfil  two  conditions,  but 
not  so  simple  to  fulfil  the  three.  In  a  large  public 
building  recently,  the  full  amount  of  air  required  by 
law  was  introduced,  and  the  exhaust  shaft  was  suffi- 
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cient  in  capacity  to  remove  the  foul  air;  but  the  inlet 
and  outlet  were  so  arranged  that  the  pure  air  went 
directly  out  of  the  exhaust  shaft,  while  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  room  the  air  was  foul  and  oppressive.  It 
cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  correct  the  error. 
Many  of  the  old  systems  which  have  been  considered 
reasonably  satisfactory  in  the  past,  do  not  supply 
more  than  one-third  of  the  air  now  required  under 
the  i^resent  regulations.  Of  the  systems  that  do  ful- 
fil the  requirements  of  the  law,  it  has  been  the  one 
purpose  of  the  committee  to  find  that  which  is  best, 
not  forgetting  the  all-important  consideration  of 
expense. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Board  all  plans  for  new  build- 
ings, including  the  method  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
must  first  have  the  written  approval  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Mr.  Seaver  has  given  much 
thought  and  consideration  to  this  subject,  and  the 
City  Architect  has  also  given  it  most  thorough  and 
patient  study. 

"While  the  heating  and  ventilation,  like  all  the  other 
details  of  the  building,  must  largely  depend  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  Architect,  who  feels  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  success  or  failure  of  his  plans  most  keenly, 
yet  on  this  subject  the  City  Architect,  Superintendent 
Seaver,  and  the  Committee  have  been  a  unit  not  to 
adopt  any  one  system,  but  to  try  several,  with  the 
hope,  under  our  own  observations  and  a  fair  test,  to 
ascertain,  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  b}^  absolute 
experiment,  what  is  really,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for 
our  schools. 
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The  systems  adoj^ted  in  the  various  new  buildings 
ah'eady  completed  are  as  follows: 

Roxbury  High  School.  Heating,  by  direct  radia- 
tion, with  fresh  air  heated  to  70  degrees  and  forced 
into  each  room.  An  electric  exhaust  fan  gives 
special  ventilation  for  the  lavatories.  This  system 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Fredei'ick  Tudor. 

The  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Bowditch,  Prince  Primary, 
and  Plummer  have  the  Fuller  and  Warren  system. 

The  Kobert  G.  Shaw  and  ISTorth  Brighton  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  the  Lowell  School  Primary  and 
Blackinton  Primaiy,  have  the  Sturtevant  system. 

The  B.  F.  Tweed  and  Williams  Primary  Schools 
have  the  Indirect  natural  system. 

The  Glen  Poad  Primary,  Bowditch  District,  has  a 
fan  with  a  gas-engine. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL     ART     LEAGUE. 

In  May  of  this  year  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  Public-School  Art  League,  which  has  foi-  its 
object  the  promotion  of  art  culture  by  the  decora- 
tion of  the  walls  of  our  public  schools,  asking  us  to 
designate  some  room  most  desirable  for  initial  action. 
This  generous  offer  was  most  heartily  accepted,  and 
a  proper  room  suggested.  This  movement  seems 
so  commendable,  that  we  refer  to  it  here  more  in 
detail. 

The  League  was  organized  May  20,  1892.  Its 
creed  : 

Love  of  Art,  that  it  may  be  more  widely  known  and  more 
higlily  appreciated  ;  believing  that  Art  refines  the  mind,  enriches 
the  heart,  elevates   the  sonl ;  that  Art  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
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the  perfect  life,  and  that  the  refinement  which  comes  from  tlie 
presence  of  an  association  with  works  of  Art  is  an  important  ele- 
ment and  aid  in  the  development  of  character,  both  mentally  and 
morally. 

Its  aim  is 

(1.)  By  daily  contact  with  objects  of  Art,  to  bend,  educate, 
and  elevate  the  mind  of  the  young  to  familiarit}'  with,  liking  for, 
and  due  appreciation  of,  things  beautiful  (not  necessarily  useful), 
and  correct  standards  in  the  Art  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  and  the  lives  of  those  who  have  made  the  arts  noble  ;  to 
the  end  that  the  children  of  the  present  generation  may,  when 
they  come  to  man's  estate,  reject  the  false,  demand  the  true,  and 
so  raise  the  Art  of  our  time  and  countr}^  to  a  plane  which  will,  in 
ages  yet  to  come,  reflect  true  greatness,  and  not  material  aggran- 
dizement. (2.)  To  place  upon  the  walls  of  school-rooms  objects 
of  Art,  in  the  shape  of  casts,  photographs,  engravings  ;  of  statu- 
ary, buildings,  and  paintings,  illustrating  recognized  standards  in 
Art;  also  Art  centres,  as  Athens,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice;  also 
portraits  of  the  old  masters  ;  also  original  works  by  leading  artists, 
foreign  and  American.  We  believe  this  movement  to  decorate 
our  school-rooms  is  worthy  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  our 
citizens. 

The  end  can  be  gained  through  legacies  and  gifts  of  worthy  objects 
of  Art  by  individuals  for  general  distribution  or  special  use,  and 
by  donations  of  money  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  the  decora- 
tion of  rooms  marked  for  memorial  or  historical  interest. 

The  League,  although  it  has  been  restricted  in  its 
selection  on  account  of  its  insufficient  means,  has 
already  decorated  two  rooms,  one  as  a  Roman  room 
in  the  English  High  School  (Room  4),  and  Miss 
Bigelow's  room  in  the  Rice  Primary  School. 

Room  ]S^o.  4  contains  the  following: 

Photograph  of  "The  Arch  of  Constantine." 
"  "The  Temple  of  Yesta." 
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Photograph  of  "  The  Colosseum." 

"•  "  St.  Peter's  (exterior)." 

"  "  St.  Peter's  (interior) ." 

Cast.    Bust  of  Caesar. 
"  "      Virgil. 

"  "      Marble  Faun. 

"  "      Eros. 

"  "      Cicero. 

Consols,  supporting  casts,  of  the    same    design    as 
those  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  Vatican. 
The  JSTational  Flag. 
The  State  Flag. 

Miss  Bigelow's  room  contains  the  following: 
Portrait  (print)  of  Longfellow. 
"  "  Whittier. 

"  "  Bryant. 

Engraving  of  Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 
Engraving  of  Pharaoh's  Horses. 
Casts  of  Boys'  Heads,  by  Donatello. 

"     (panel)  of  Dancing  Boys,  by  Delia  Pobia. 
"     (Houdon's)  Bust  of  Washington. 
The  IN'ational  Flag. 
The  State  Flag. 

We  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  realize  the 
importance  of  teaching  through  the  eye.  It  is  the 
age  of  object  teaching.  The  children  from  all  classes 
of  society  gather  together  in  our  public  schools,  many 
of  them  coming  from  homes  of  poverty  and  want, 
where  everything  is  the  j^lainest  and  simplest.  If 
these  children  are  to  be  elevated  to   appreciate  that 
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which  is  beautiful,  it  must  commence  in  the  school 
life.  This  is  the  formative  period,  when  their  minds 
can  be  enriched  and  ennobled.  It  is  for  us,  therefore, 
to  give  this  new  movement  our  heartiest  indorsement. 

FUTURE    NEEDS   EOR   NEW    SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  question  has  been  asked  of  members  of  the 
Board  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  as  to  the  needs  for 
new  buildings  looking  forward  not  to  the  immediate 
future  only,  but  for  a  j)eriod  of  two  or  three  years. 
While  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  do  this  in  the 
past,  we  feel  that  some  such  comprehensive  plan  is 
eminently  wise.  Provision  should  be  made  some- 
what in  anticipation  of  the  want,  and  not  compel  the 
children  to  take  poor  temporary  accommodations  or 
to  alternate  with  other  children  for  a  part  of  the  day, 
while  waiting  for  new  buildings  to  be  erected.  We 
have,  therefore,  prepared  a  list  of  the  probable  needs 
for  new  school  buildings  and  enlargements  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
said  that  this  list  cannot  be  considered  wholly  com- 
plete, and  in  the  shiftings  of  population  other  neces- 
sities may  arise  more  imperative  than  many  contained 
in  this  summary.  Some  years  ago  it  was  supposed 
a  school  building  in  one  section  could  not  much 
longer  be  needed,  and  would  by  this  time  be  given 
up.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  building  has  been 
enlarged  to  make  provision  for  the  great  numbers  of 
children,  and  another  building  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  list,  however, 
may  be  of  some  service  to  our  successors. 

We  feel  it  will  be  most  valuable  to  arrange  this 
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list  by  the  geographical  sections  of  the  city,  leaving 
it  to  the  new  committees  from  time  to  time  to  deter- 
mine what  needs  are  most  imperative.  We  have, 
however,  marked  those  wants  that  have  already  been 
approved  by  the  School  Board. 

East  Boston. 

A  new  Primary  School  in  the  Emerson  District  to 
take  the  place  of  the  building  now  leased  by  the  city 
in  that  section.  The  old  building  recently  given  up 
at  Orient  Heights  may  possibly  be  wisely  moved  and 
enlarged  for  the  above  purpose. 

Charlestown. 

A  new  eight-room  building  for  the  Moulton-street 
Primary.  If  possible,  the  lot  should  be  enlarged, 
as  it  is  too  small  for  a  building  of  the  size  required. 
The  present  school-house  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
city. 

(Appropriation  asked  for  April  26  and  Oct.  11, 
1892,  155,000.) 

A  new  Primary  on  Adams  and  Chestnut  streets, 
on  land  purchased  in  1892 ;  this  building  to  be  pro- 
vided with  manual  training  shops  for  the  Charlestown 
District. 

Land  should  be  secured  at  an  early  day  for  a  new 
Primary  School  in  the  Harvard  District,  as  there  are 
very  few  vacant  lots  now  remaining  suitable  for  such 
a  purpose. 

Additional  land  is  needed  for  the  Harvard  Hill 
Primary,  in  order  to  provide  for  better  sanitary  ar- 
rangements. 
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The  Primary  School  in  Cross  street,  Warren  Dis- 
trict is  small,  the  building  is  very  old,  and  the  lot  is 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  city.  Some  provision 
should  be  made  at  an  early  day  to  give  better  accom- 
modations for  this  section. 

Old  Boston. 

Site  and  new  Grammar  building  in  the  Bowdoin 
District.  The  present  building  is  too  small,  and  it 
has  been  pronounced  b}^  both  the  City  Architect  and 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  as  not  fit  to  alter. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  of  our  needs,  and 
by  vote  of  the  Board,  ISTovember  8,  the  committee 
are  endeavoring  to  procure  a  lot  sufficiently  large 
for  a  new  building. 

Site  and  new  Primary  building  for  the  Hancock 
District.  The  present  buildings  are  all  full,  and  the 
Cushman  School  can  be  said  to  be  dangerously 
crowded.  We  are  trying  to  obtain  a  lot  under  vote 
of  the  Board,  December  13. 

The  Prince  School,  Xewbury  and  Exeter  streets, 
needs  an  addition  at  an  early  day.  The  Primary 
scholars  in  this  district  have  greatly  increased,  six 
of  the  eight  rooms  in  the  new  building  opened  in 
September  being  already  occupied,  and  another  year 
will  probably  fill  the  building.  Some  provision  must 
be  made,  therefore,  for  these  scholars  when  they 
wish  to  enter  the  Grammar  School,  and  it  can  be  done 
most  economically  by  enlarging  the  present  building. 
This  addition  will  also  provide  for  manual  training 
and  cooking  rooms  in  the  basement,  for  a  larger 
hall,  and  for  other  necessities  greatl}^  needed  in  this 
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crowded  building.  As  land  all  through  this  section 
is  so  very  expensive,  it  is  economy  for  the  city  to 
enlarge  this  building  rather  than  incur  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  another  site  for  a  second  Grammar 
building. 

The  Primary  School  in  Genesee  street,  Quincy 
District,  should  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two 
rooms.  There  are  at  least  fifty  children  in  this  sec- 
tion at  jDresent  unprovided  with  any  accommodations 
whatever.  This  was  acted  upon  by  the  Board  Dec. 
13,  1892. 

South  Boston. 

Site  and  new  Primary  building  near  South  Boston 
Point. 

Site  and  new  Primarj*  building  south-west  of  Dor- 
chester Heights,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mercer  and  Eighth 
streets. 

As  the  present  Grammar  Schools  in  this  division 
are  now  full,  and  the  numbers  are  constantly  increas- 
ing, it  will  probably  be  necessary  at  an  early  day  to 
provide  a  new  Grammar  building  on  some  site  to  be 
determined. 

Site  and  new  Primary  between  Washington  Village 
and  the  old  Dorchester  line,  in  a  section  which  is 
very  rapidly  being  built  upon. 

Site  and  a  small  Primary  building  on  northerly 
side  of  Dorchester  Heights,  above  Dorchester  street. 

The  necessity  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Park- 
man  School  lot  on  Silver  street  was  reported  upon  by 
the  Board  May  10,  1892,  and  a  request  was  made  for 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  to  be  used  under  certain 
conditions  therein  expressed. 
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Hoxbury. 

A  new  Primary  School  on  Eustis  street,  Dearborn 
District,  to  replace  the  present  building,  one  of  the 
poorest  in  the  city,  and  which  should  have  been 
abandoned  years  ago.  Approved  by  the  Board  Oct. 
11,  1892. 

A  new  Primary  for  the  Munroe-street  School,  Lewis 
District.  The  present  building  is  very  small,  and  a 
larger  one  has  been  needed  for  several  years.  An 
addition  was  made  to  this  lot  some  months  ago  in 
anticipation  of  this  need. 

An  addition  to  the  Lewis  School,  as  explained  in 
report  made  ]^ov.  8,  1892,  the  expense  not  to  exceed 
|5,000. 

Dorchester. 

A  new  Grammar  School,  twelve  rooms  and  a  hall, 
Gibson  District,  Mount  Bowdoin,  asked  for  March 
24,  1891,  and  again  Oct.  11,  1892.  The  plan  for  this 
building  will  be  prepared  this  winter,  and  work 
should  commence  as  early  in  1893  as  possible. 

Site  and  new  Grammar  building  for  the  Stoughton 
School.  The  Board  passed  an  order  at  the  meeting 
Kov.  22,  1892,  asking  the  City  Council  to  take  the 
lot  corner  of  Dorchester  avenue  and  Richmond 
street  by  right  of  eminent  domain.  This  section  of 
the  city,  which  is  growing  so  rapidly,  is  in  great  need 
of  a  new  building  at  once. 

A  small,  two-room,  wooden  Primary  School  should 
be  provided  at  once  on  the  lot  of  land  set  apart  for 
school  purposes  on  Morton   street,   corner   JN^orfolk 
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street.  The  Thetford-avenue  School  is  full,  and 
there  are  now  no  accommodations  for  the  Primary 
children  in  this  section.  Approved  by  the  Board 
]^ov.  8,  1892. 

Site  and  Grammar  building,  Harris  District.  The 
committee  have  advertised  for  proposals  for  land 
under  order  of  Board,  Oct.  25,  1892. 

Hoslindale. 

A  new  six-i'oom  Primary  building  on  the  lot  on 
Canterbury  and  Sharon  streets,  bought  May  4,  1891. 
An  appropriation  for  this  building  was  asked  for 
March  24,  1891,  and  again  Oct.  11,  1892.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  whole  city,  and 
should  be  built  in  the  spring  of  1893. 

A  new  Primary  building  on  Beech  street,  the  ap- 
propriation having  been  made  in  April,  1891. 

Site  and  Primary  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Hew- 
lett street,  to  accommodate  the  small  children  who 
live  to  the  west  of  the  railroad,  and  are  now  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  railroad  at  a  very  dangerous 
place. 

West  Roxbiiry. 

A  new  Primary  building  on  the  new  lot  purchased 
some  months  ago  on  Gardner  street.  The  building 
in  this  section  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  poorest  in  the 
whole  city,  and  is  one  of  the  wants  that  has  been 
before  the  School  Board  for  years,  but  for  which  no 
appropriation  has  as  yet  been  obtained. 
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Brighton. 

A  new  two-room  Primary  building  on  Tremont 
and  Nonantum  streets,  Brighton.  This  lot  was 
purchased  in  1892.  We  have  a  balance  of  $6,000 
unexpended  on  this  appropriation,  and  we  need 
$6,000  more  to  provide  for  the  building,  which  re- 
quest was  made  Oct.  25,  1892. 

There  has  been  an  urgent  call  from  time  to  time 
for  some  school  accommodations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Englewood  avenue.  Children  in  this  section  are 
either  compelled  to  go  to  Brooldine  or  come  into 
Boston  on  the  electric  cars  and  attend  the  Prince 
School.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  proper 
location,  but  as  yet  without  success.  Some  provision 
will  be  required  for  this  section  at  an  early  day. 

I^or7nal  and  High  Schools. 

The  enlargement  of  the  ]!*^ormal  School,  Appleton 
street,  as  previously  noted  in  one  section  of  this 
report,  is  greatly  needed. 

The  Girls'  High  School  on  West  ISTewton  street 
is  now  full,  and  some  provision  must  be  made  at  an 
early  day  for  future  growth.  An  estate  adjoining 
the  present  building  will  probably  be  offered  for  sale 
the  coming  year,  and  it  will  be  for  our  successors  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  purchase  of  this  estate  may 
not  be  the  best  solution  of  this  problem,  and  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  future  for  years  to  come. 

The  question  of  a  new  High  School  for  the  Dor- 
chester District  has  been  before  this  Board  for  nearly 
two  years,  as  the  present  building  is  altogether  too 
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small  to  provide  properly  for  this  section  with  its 
great  population.  An  appropriation  of  $12,000  to 
procure  a  lot  was  granted  by  the  City  Council  May 
24,  1892,  and  an  appropriation  for  a  building  will  be 
necessary  at  an  early  day. 

The  West  Roxbury  High  School  is  now  full,  and 
provision  for  larger  accommodations  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed.  To  provide  for  this  necessity  the 
adjoining  lots  to  the  present  site  were  purchased 
June  14,  1892,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  City  Archi- 
tect it  would  be  more  economical  to  build  an  annex 
to  the  present  building,  situated  as  it  is  on  a  side  hill, 
rather  than  attempt  to  enlarge  it. 

OUR     TEACHERS. 

The  most  important  fact  to  be  considered  in  this 
report,  as  in  all  school  reports,  is  our  teaching  force. 
There  are  in  the  service  of  the  city  at  the  present 
time  in  various  capacities  more  than  1,500  teachers. 
The  power  which  these  persons  have  for  good  can 
never  be  measured.  Gathered  about  them  for  five 
hours  a  day,  and  for  five  days  in  the  week,  are  chil- 
dren and  youth  whose  habits  and  characters  are  being 
forever  fixed.  It  is  evident  that  after  the  child 
reaches  the  school  age,  the  instructor,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  touches  the  child  more  hours  and  at  more 
points  than  even  the  parents.  In  the  morning  the 
father  hurries  away  to  the  work  of  the  day,  and  the 
mother  takes  up  at  once  the  household  cares.  At 
night  there  are  the  scores  of  interruptions,  and  the 
numberless  appointments  which  come  to  all  in  our 
busy  age.     In  many  homes  there  is  neglect  and  in- 
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difference  of  that  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
child,  and  it  is  the  teacher  that  is  the  real  moulding 
force  in  these  lives.  It  is  because  of  all  this  that  the 
vital  question,  the  question  which  is  before  all  others 
in  importance,  is  the  character  of  our  teachers.  We 
may  have  new  buildings,  with  the  best  of  text-books, 
and  every  modern  appliance,  but  unless  there  are 
teachers  with  high  purposes  and  noble  resolves,  all 
other  things  are  of  little  value.  They  will  only  serve 
to  make  more  striking  and  conspicuous  the  failure. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  right  when  he  said,  "  I 
do  not  care  to  ask  what  branches  my  daughter  shall 
study,  but  only  to  whom  I  shall  send  her  to  be 
taught."  There  are  some  into  whose  presence  we 
come  who  instinctively  inspire  in  us  everything 
that  is  noblest  and  best.  There  is  an  atmosphere 
about  them  which  lifts  us  out  of  all  that  is  mean  and 
selfish  and  unholy. 

It  is  because  of  the  subtle  power  of  example  al- 
ways, as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  our 
teachers  it  is  to  continue  through  so  many  hours 
of  so  many  years,  that  more  and  more  the  School 
Board  have  been  laying  stress  in  its  appointments 
upon  the  character  of  its  appointees.  As  "  the  chief 
aim  of  an  education  should  not  be  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  but  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge 
and  by  such  methods,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  under 
such  incitements  and  example,  as  minister  to  the  for- 
mation and  upbuilding  of  good  character,"  therefore 
we  must  sacredly  prevent  the  entering  into  our  ser- 
vice of  any  who  cannot  bear  the  severest  test  in  this 
regard.       The  stream  can  never  be  purer  than   the 
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fountain  head.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  report  that, 
as  a  whole,  our  teachers  grade  high  in  both  charac- 
ter and  scholarship,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
animated  by  noble  purposes,  and  regard  their  posi- 
tions as  a  trust.  But  after  all  this  has  been  said,  we 
believe  that  this  Board  can  exercise  even  greater 
care  still  in  its  appointments.  There  is  very  great 
danger  in  the  appointment  of  too  many  young  and 
immature  teachers,  with  no  high  moral  earnestness, 
looking  to  teaching  as  only  a  means  of  a  livelihood, 
with  no  proper  conception  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  teacher's  profession.  This  profession,  vv^hile 
not  so  conspicuous  as  some,  is  none  the  less  mighty 
in  its  influence.  It  is  like  the  great  forces  of  nature 
which  so  silently  do  their  work.  Has  any  one  ever 
felt  the  world  jar  as  it  spins  upon  its  axis,  or  heard  a 
creak  of  the  machinery  that  lifts  the  tides?  God's 
greatest  forces  are  usually  silent.  So,  when  we  think 
how  our  teachers  are  moulding  those  who  are  to 
shape  the  future  of  our  land,  and  yet  notice  how 
quietly  it  is  all  done,  then  we  can  truly  say  this  work 
is  like  God's.  The  teacher's  profession  is  a  very 
serious  one,  and  those  who  do  not  thus  consider  it 
should  never  be  permitted  to  enter  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  now  in  the  service  who  do  not  feel  it  to 
be  such,  should  leave  it  forever  to  those  who  have 
some  proper  conception  of  its  supreme  dignity  and 
importance. 

SAMUEL   B.    CAPEN,   Chairman. 

EDWIN   H.    DARLING. 

THOMAS   F.    STRANGE. 
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STATISTICS. 


It  has  been  the  custom  to  give,  in  the  annual  re- 
ports, for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  statistics, 
showing  the  number  of  schools  of  various  grades, 
the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  the  schools.  The  statistics  of  the 
schools  are  returned  to  the  office  semi-annually  in 
January  and  June.  The  statistics  included  in  the 
annual  reports  are  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
These  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892, 
are  as  follows: 


Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,  May  1,  1892 73,176 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  year  endhig  June  30,  1892  : 

Boys 36,544 

Girls 34,009 


Total 


REGULAR     SCHOOLS. 

Normal  School.  —  Number  of  teachers 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  attendance  .... 

Latin  and  High  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools 
Number  of  teachers 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  attendance .... 


70,553 


10 
159 
153 

10 
120 

3,343 
3,145 
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Grammar  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools  . 
Number  of  teachers  .... 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  attendance  .... 

Primary  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools 
Number  of  teachers 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  attendance 

Kindergartens.  —  Number  of  schools   . 

Number  of  teachers  .  .  .         . 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  attendance  .... 


55 

740 

30,944 
28,216 

476 

476 

24,859 

21,586 

36 

70 

1,928 

1,352 


SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. — Number  of  teachers^  11 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging          .          .  91 

Average  attendance  ......  80 

Evening  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools         ...  17 

Number  of  teachers  ......  160 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging .         .          .  4,889 

Average  attendance  ......  3,069 

Evening  Drawing  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools  .         .  5 

Number  of  teachers  ......  27 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging         .          .  601 

Average  attendance  .          .          .         .          .         .  519 

Spectacle  Island  School.  —  Number  of  teachers    .          .  1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging          .          .  14 

Average  attendance  ......  12 


RECAPITULATION. 


Number  of  schools  : 
Regular  . 
Special    . 


578 
24 


1  There  are  thirteen  Manual  Training  Schools  and  fourteen  Schools  of  Cookery,  but  aE 
the  pupils  of  the  regular  public  schools  attend  them,  they  are  not  included  in  these  tables. 
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Number  of  teachers  : 

In  regular  schools    .......  1,416 

In  special  schools    .......  199 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  : 

In  regular  schools    .......  61,233 

In  special  schools    .......  5,595 

Average  attendance  : 

In  regular  schools    .......  54,452 

In  special  schools    .          .          .         .         .         .         .  3,681 


FINANCIAL. 


In  the  month  of  January  the  School  Board  sent 
to  His  Honor  the  Mayor  the  estimates  of  school 
expenses  for  the  year  beginning  Feb.  1,  1892,  and 
ending  Jan.  31,  1893.  This  estimate,  exclusive  of 
furniture,  repairs,  alterations,  and  new  buildings,  was 
$1,787,407.  The  estimates  for  furniture,  repairs,  and 
alterations,  as  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings,  was  |261,000;  making  a  total  of  |2,048,- 
407.  The  City  Council  reduced  the  estimate  to 
12,000,000.  On  account  of  this  reduction  of  $48,000, 
and  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  we  should  not  ex- 
ceed our  appropriation,  the  greatest  economy  has 
been  exercised  in  all  repairs,  and  many  things  which 
should  have  been  done  in  the  summer  vacation  to 
care  wisely  for  the  various  buildings  have  been  post- 
poned. Unless  the  city's  property  shall  be  allowed 
to  deteriorate,  this  will  make  necessary  a  larger  ex- 
penditure in  future  years. 

It  has  been   customary  to  present  in  the    annual 
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report  the  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  the 
first  day  of  the  preceding  May. 

Owing  to  a  change  made  in  the  financial  year  by 
the  City  Council,  the  financial  reports  made  to  the 
Board  during  the  past  year  covei*  only  the  expendi- 
tures from  May  1,  1891,  to  Jan.  31,  1892,  a  period  of 
nine  months,  which  constituted  the  financial  year  of 
1891-92,  as  fixed  by  the  City  Council. 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  nine  months  were  as 
follows : 


Salaries  of  instructors 

. 

$1,034,210  26 

Salaries  of  officers 

. 

45,638  33 

Salaries  of  janitors     . 

. 

. 

78,652  64 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  . 

. 

. 

56,665  22 

Supplies  and  incidentals  : 

Books         ..... 

$37,965 

01 

Printing     ..... 

3,735 

77 

Stationery    and     drawing    mate- 

rials       ..... 

12,343 

•2Q 

Miscellaneous  items   . 

26,118 

53 

80,162  57 

School-house  repairs,  etc.  . 

204,879  27 

Expended  from  the  appropriation  . 

$1,500,208  29 

Expended  from  income  of  Gibson  ] 

^und 

652  32 

Total  expenditure 

$1,500,860  61 

Total  income     .... 

.          . 

31,352  81 

Net  expenditure 

$1,469,507  80 

The     net    cost    for    carrying    on    each    grade    of 
schools  for  the  nine  months  was  as  follows: 


Normal,  Latin,  and  High  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools  .         .  .         . 

Carried  forward. 


$214,312  40 

764,814  02 

397,096  42 

$1,376,222  84 
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Brought  fortoard, 
Horace  Mann  School   .  .  .         , 

Kindergartens      .  .  .         .  . 

Evening  High  and  Elementary  Schools 
Evening  Drawing  Schools     . 
Manual  Training  Schools 
Supplies  purchased  but  not  delivered    . 

Total  net  expenditure 


1,376,222  84 

6,404  63 

36,777  06 

30,569  77 

8,023  28 

10,718  34 

791  88 

,469,507  80 


For  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  time  in  which  the 
above  expenditures  were  incurred,  the  cost  for  carry- 
ing on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  furniture,  repairs,  and 
new  school-houses,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Xet  Expenditures 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 

ISTO-TT     .   . 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78     .   . 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79     .   . 

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80     .    . 

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81     .   . 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-Sa     .   . 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1882-83     .   . 

1,413,811  66 

73,278  .56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84     .   . 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

1884-85     .   . 

l,507,-394  03 

39,048  26 

1,468,345  77 

59,706 

24  59 

1885-86     .    . 

1,485,237  20 

31,213  34 

1,454,023  86 

61,259 

23  74 

1886-87     .   . 

1,485,343  29 

33,388  28 

1,451,9.55  01 

62,259 

23  32 

1887-88     .    . 

1,536,552  99 

37,092  81 

1,499,460  IS 

62,226 

24  10 

1888-89      .   . 

1,596,949  08 

39,585  52 

1,557,363  56 

64,584 

24  11 

1889-90     .    . 

1,654,527  21 

39,912  30 

1,614,614  91 

66,003 

24  46 

1890-91     .   . 

1,685,360  28 

41,209  06 

1,644,151  22 

67,022 

24  53 

The  Legislature  of  1889  transferred  the  responsi- 
bility of  purchasing  furniture  and  making  repairs 
from  the  Public  Building  Department  of  the  City 
Council  to  the  School  Committee;  and  under  date  of 
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May  27,  1890,  the  School  Board  gave  authority  to 
the  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Buildings  to  do  the 
work  and  draw  upon  the  City  Auditor  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred. 

Since  May  1,  1891,  the  bills  for  furniture  and 
repairs  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  of  the  School  Connnittee,  who  include 
the  expense  in  their  regular  monthly  draft. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  for  repairs 
needed  and  furniture  furnished  the  schools  from 
1876-77  to  1890-91,  inclusive,  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  The  first  fourteen  years  the  expenses  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Building  Depart- 
ment. The  last  year  (1890-91)  the  expenses  were 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 


Year. 


1876-77 

1877-78 
1878-79 
1870-80 
1880-81 

1881-8S 
188S-8» 
188»-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 


Expenditures, 
Pub.B'ldingCom. 


Income. 


$165,876  72 
126,428  35 
114,015  32 
98,514  84 
145,913  55 
178,008  88 
189,350  83 
186,852  18 
198,059  11 
188,435  63 
171,032  71 
243,107  89 
251,736  17 
262,208  75 
263,860  16 


$205,00 
247  50 
231  00 
300  00 
526  50 
137  50 
295  92 
221  00 
153  00 
850  20 
208  00 


Net  Expenditures, 
Pub.  B'lding  Com. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

$165,876  72 

50,308 

126,428  35 

51,759 

114,015  32 

53,262 

98,514  84 

53,981 

145,708  55 

54,712 

177,761  38 

55,638 

189,119  83 

57,554 

186,552  18 

58,788 

197,532  61 

59,706 

188,298  13 

61,259 

170,736  79 

62,259 

242,886  89 

62,226 

251,583  17 

64,584 

261,358  55 

66,003 

263,652  16 

67,022 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 


$3  30 
2  45 
2  14 

1  82 

2  66 

3  19 
3  29 
3  17 
3  31 
3  07 

2  74 

3  90 
3  90 
3  96 
3  94 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  EXHIBIT 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON  AT  THE  EIGHTEENTH  EXHI- 
BITION OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CHARITABLE  MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION,    1892. 


At  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  the  Committee  of  the  School 
Board  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Train- 
ing furnished  at  the  Fair  of  this  Association,  which 
closed  Dec.  3,  1892,  an  exhibition  of  the  work  ac- 
compUshed  in  this  department  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Fair,  each  Saturday, 
from  3  to  5  o'clock  P.M.,  instruction  in  cookery  and 
wood-worldng  was  given  by  the  regular  teachers  to 
classes  from  the  Grammar  Schools.  Tables  and 
benches,  such  as  are  in  use  in  the  school-kitchens 
and  work-rooms,  were  supplied,  together  with  the 
necessary  utensils  and  tools. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Manual 
Training  standing  exhibit  which  was  furnished  the 
committee  by  Mr.  George  H.  Conley,  the  Supervisoi- 
in  charge: 

The  exhibit  of  work  in  Manual  Training  at  Me- 
chanics' Fair  is  not  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  space 
provided  does  not  admit  of  an  extensive  display;  but 
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there  is  an  ample  amount  in  the  manner  of  its 
arrangement  to  show  the  nature  and  progress  of 
this  important  feature  in  pubhc-school  work. 

Beginning  with  the  Kindergarten,  the  initial  steps 
in  Manual  Training  are  shown  from  the  simple  work 
based  on  morning  talks  to  intricate  weaving  and 
paper-folding. 

In  the  Kindergarten  work  in  clay  "  the  funda- 
mental law  of  all  true  and  adequate  culture "  is 
observed  in  the  modelling  of  the  sphere  first  and 
objects  based  upon  it.  The  same  law  is  followed  in 
the  systematic  presentation  of  the  clay- work  of  the 
Primary  children.  The  sphere  is  the  first  type  that 
the  child  is  required  to  make,  next  comes  the  cube, 
and  then  the  cylinder,  each  serving  as  a  basis  for 
the  modelling  of  various  objects.  Succeeding  these 
are  the  difi'erent  combinations  of  the  type-forms,  as 
the  pyramid  and  cone  and  their  modifications. 

The  delineation  of  the  method  pursued  in  drawing 
in  the  Primary  Schools  is  full  and  clear.  First  the 
child  produces  lines  by  folding  paper  after  the 
manner  shown  or  directed  by  the  teacher;  then  he 
lays  sticks  along  the  lines  thus  made;  and,  after  re- 
peated exercises  in  paper-folding  and  stick-laying,  he 
is  led  to  reproduce  in  a  drawing  the  lines  and  patterns 
which  he  has  formed.  Again,  the  pupil,  using  scis- 
sors, is  required,  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the 
teacher,  to  cut  out  of  paper  a  circle  and  other  faces 
of  the  type-solids.  The  outline  of  each  form  thus 
made  is  reproduced  later  on  with  the  pencil. 

In  the  color-work,  where  paper-folding,  and  cutting 
and  pasting,  accompany  the  drawing,  may  be  observed 
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the  harmony  and  design,  as  well  as  the  fine  distinc- 
tion of  tint,  standard,  and  shade,  attained  by  the 
Primary  pupils.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  color- work 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  also  which  indicates  ad- 
vanced taste  and  skill  in  blending  and  in  designing. 

From  the  simple  elementary  development  of  sur- 
faces in  the  Primary  to  the  complicated  constructed 
objects  in  the  Grammar  classes  the  successive  steps 
are  illustrated. 

The  exhibit  of  clay- work  from  the  Grammar  Schools 
suggests  the  possibilities  that  may  be  attained  by  the 
development  of  the  talent  in  this  direction  which 
abounds  in  the  schools.  This  work  comes  from  the 
I^orth  End  districts,  and  much  of  it  is  the  product  of 
pupils  of  ungraded  classes. 

To  note  the  crude  beginnings  of  the  children's 
work  in  the  Kindergartens,  and  to  observe  through 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  the  growth  of 
power  and  increase  of  skill,  is  interesting  to  every 
observer,  and  replete  with  suggestions  especially  to 
every  teacher. 

The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  free  public  Evening 
Schools  on  exhibition  contains  original  designs  of 
decided  artistic  merit,  and  they  compare  by  no  means 
unfavorably  both  in  point  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution with  the  product  of  the  best  professional 
schools. 

But  the  main  part  of  the  exhibit  is  not  in  color  or 
in  clay.  Specimens  of  wood-work  done  by  the  pu- 
pils in  the  different  wood-working  schools  constitute 
the  body  of  the  exhibit.  The  preliminary  and  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  work  as  exhibited  serve  for  a 
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frame,  as  it  were,  to  set  off  the  more  useful,  perhaps, 
but  less  ornamental  work. 

From  the  Sloyd  school,  on  Appleton  street,  where 
the  Swedish  system  of  instruction  was  begun  in  this 
city,  and  where  it  continues  to  be  taught  with  some 
modifications,  and  from  the  South  Boston  and  East 
Boston  wood-working  schools,  where  the  Swedish 
system,  still  more  modified,  is  followed,  are  dis- 
played specimens  of  the  pupils'  work.  The  work- 
ing drawings,  from  which  the  objects  were  actually 
made,  accompany  the  finished  work  of  the  pupils. 
Photographs  of  the  work-rooms  with  the  classes  at 
work  are  also  shown. 

From  the  Eliot  School,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where  a 
four  years'  course  of  instruction,  based  upon  the 
Russian  system,  is  pursued,  specimens  of  the  work 
of  the  pupils  of  each  year  appear  in  systematic  gra- 
dation. Blue-prints  with  specifications  and  working 
drawings,  made  by  the  pupils  and  used  by  them  as 
guides  in  their  work,  also  accompany  this  group. 

From  the  ]^orth  Bennet-street  School,  charge  of 
which  was  in  September  last  assumed  by  the  School 
Committee,  the  teachers'  models  of  the  course  pur- 
sued are  exhibited,  together  with  a  supplementary 
course  in  wood-turning  for  advanced  classes. 

Thus  the  different  wood-working  schools  are  rejD- 
resented.  The  specimens  of  work  are  so  arranged 
as  to  show  the  different  systems  of  instruction  pur- 
sued and  the  progress  attained  in  this  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Manual  Training. 
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DKSCRIPTION    OF    PLATES 

ILLUSTRATING    KINDERGARTEN    AND    MANUAL 

TRAINING    WORK    IN    BOSTON 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

PLATE    I. 

This  plate  shows  children  in  a  Kindergarten  at  work,  with  some  of  the 
results  of  their  work. 

PLATE    H. 

This  represents  the  work  in  clay  uiodelling  done  by  the  children  in  the 
Kindergartens.  Various  flowers,  plant.s,  etc.,  as  daisies  and  '•  pussywillows," 
are  brought  to  the  school  by  the  children,  and  modelled  by  thera  in  clay. 

PLATE     III. 

Clay  modelling  and  form  study  in  the  Primary  Schools,  the  next  step  fol- 
lowing the  work  in  the  Ivindergartens.  • 

I'LATE    IV. 

Results  of  clay  modelling  in  Primary  Schools.  Flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  etc., 
are  brought  by  the  children  and  modelled  by  them  in  clay. 

PLATE    V. 

The  making  of  geometrical  solids  carried  on  partly  in  the  Primary  and 
partly  in  the  lower  Grammar  grades,  and  representing  the  advanced  stages  of 
paper  folding  and  cutting. 

PLATE    VI. 

This  plate  represents  the  models  showing  the  beginning  of  the  knife  work. 
This  course  is  that  of  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson,  and  commences  with  preliminary 
sloyd,  followed  by  a  course  in  whittling,  all  done  in  the  school-room  and 
adapted  to  classes  VI.  and  V.,  or  our  lowest  Grammar  grades. 

PLATE    VII. 

This  plate  gives  the  models  showing  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Larsson's 
course  for  the  advanced  Grammar  grades.  This  work  is  done  in  the  Manual 
Training  shops. 
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PLATE   VIII. 
This  plate  shows  the  models  of  the  final  year  in  Mr.  Larsson's  course. 

PLATES   IX.    AND    X. 

These  two  plates  represent  tlie  models  of  a  four-years  course  in  wood- 
working for  the  Grammar  Schools  as  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Leavitt,  and  is 
all  done  in  the  Manual  Training  shops. 

PLATE    XI. 
This  represents  the  models  of  a  two-years  course  in  wood-working  for  the 
advanced  Grammar  grades  as  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Kendall. 

PLATE    XII. 

This  represents  the  models  of  a  course  in  wood-working  as  prepared  by  Mr. 
B.  F.  Eddy,  for  the  advanced  Grammar  grades. 

PLATE    XIII. 

This  represents  a  class  at  work  in  the  Manual  Training  School,  and  shows 
thirty  benches,  the  number  possible  to  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  Grammar 
School  room.  It  cares  for  the  boys  of  one  half  the  class,  and  in  the  case  of 
mixed  schools  the  girls  composing  the  other  half  take  their  lessons  in  cook- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

PLATE   XIV. 

This  plate  is  given  to  show  a  whole  class  at  work,  with  sixty  benches. 
Experience  has  proved  that  when  it  is  possible  to  have  such  large  shops, 
the  demonstration  can  be  given  from  the  blackboard  for  sixty  pupils  without 
difficulty. 

PLATE    XV. 

This  plate  shows  a  smaller  class  at  work,  with  the  arrangement  of  com- 
partments for  the  incompleted  work  of  the  individual  pupils. 

PLATE   XVI. 

This  plate  represents  a  class  in  sewing,  dress  draughting  and  cutting.  The 
dresses  worn  by  all  these  pupils  were  cut  and  made  by  themselves. 

PLATE   XVII. 
This  plate  shows  a  class  at  work  in  cookmg,  provision  being  made  for  one- 
half  a  full  Grammar  class. 


Plates  XVIII.,  XIX.,  and  XX.  represent  the  elevation  and  first  and  second 
story  floor-plans  of  the  new  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
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TWELFTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


CITY    OF    BOSTON 


MARCH,    1892. 


REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  respectfully 
submits  his  twelfth  annual  report. 

STATISTICS. 

The  principal  items  to  be  found  in  the  statistical 
tables  appended  to  this  report  are  here  given  side  by 
side  with  the  corresponding  items  from  the  statistics 
of  former  years,  to  facilitate  comparisons. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the 
day  schools  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  each  year: 

1888.      1889.      1890.      1891.      1892. 

58,471         61,100        60,502        60,991:        62,009 

Belonging  to  each  grade  of  day  schools  January 
31,  each  year: 


]S"ormal  School: 

122              170 

178 

176 

182 

Latin  and  High  Schools: 

2,934           3,033 

3,090 

3,274 

3,444 

Grammar  Schools: 

30,795        31,407 

31,347 

31,504 

31,294 

Primary  Schools: 

21,620        25,416 

24,421 

24,462 

25,098 

Kindergartens: 

1,074 

1,466 

1,778 

1,991 
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The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the 
day  schools  during  the  five  months  ending  January 
31,  each  year: 

1888.      1889.      1890.      1891.      1892. 

58,223         60,126        60,367       60,919        61,661 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each 
grade  of  day  schools  during  the  five  months  ending 
January  31,  each  year: 

ISTormal  School: 
124  153 

Latin  and  High  Schools: 
2,975  3,082 

Grammar  Schools: 
30,810         31,118 
Primary  Schools: 
24,284        24,467 

Kindergartens : 
976 


183 

1 

188 

197 

)Is: 
3,213 

3,322 

3,488 

31,777 

31,675 

31,398 

23,832 

24,035 

24,682 

1,362 

1,699 

1,896 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 
special  schools  during  the  time  such  schools  were  in 
session  to  Janiiaiy  31,  each  year: 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf: 

72  76  89  85  87 

Evening  High : 
1,274         1,473  1,998         2,132  2,148 

Evening  Elementary: 
2,085         2,330  2,968         3,243  2,848 
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1888.             1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Evening  Drawing: 

557             557 

559 

628 

666 

Spectacle  Island : 

15              22 

22 

15 

15 

PROMOTIOXS. 

For  two  years  past  tables  have  been  constructed 
to  show  how  many  children  there  were  in  each  grade 
who  had  been  in  that  same  grade  more  than  one 
year;  in  other  words,  to  show  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren who  yearly  fail  of  promotion.  These  tables 
have  drawn  attention  to  a  very  important  matter; 
for  when  we  find  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  per 
cent,  of  a  class  failing  to  be  advanced  a  grade  for  a 
whole  year  in  some  schools,  and  no  more  than  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  so  failing  in  other  schools,  we  may  feel 
sure  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  one  case 
or  in  the  other.  Information  for  another  such  table 
has  been  collected  this  year,  but  the  table  has  not  been 
printed,  because  the  state  of  facts  disclosed  does  not 
difi'er  materially  from  that  of  former  years.  Perhaps 
a  year  or  two  hence  a  table  can  be  prepared  which, 
will  show  marked  changes  for  the  better.  There  is 
hope  of  this  because  the  subject  of  promotions  is  this 
year  engaging  the  earnest  attention  of  the  principals. 
There  is  no  more  vital  question  connected  with  the 
internal  management  of  our  schools.  It  is  funda- 
mental, and  has  bearings  on  many  other  questions 
which  arise  from  time  to  time  in  public  discussions. 

Just  now,  for  example,  we  hear  and  read  much 
about  "  shortening  and  enriching  the  grammar-school 
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course,"  —  a  question  which  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  an  association  of  college  presidents.  In 
the  general  public  discussion  of  this  question,  I  do 
not  propose  to  engage  through  the  pages  of  this 
report,  but  merely  allude  to  it  now  to  show  how  the 
ground  must  be  cleared  of  sundry  preliminary  ques- 
tions before  effective  discussion  can  begin. 

Before  we  can  decide  wisely  about  shortening  the 
course,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  whether  it  is 
and  is  to  be  permanently  necessary  for  large  numbers 
of  our  pupils  to  spend  more  than  a  year  in  each  grade, 
and  considerably  more  than  six  years  in  doing  a  six 
years'  course  of  study.  If  we  are  satisfied  that  this 
is  not  necessary,  the  reform  should  begin  with  our 
methods  and  standards  of  promotion;  or  with  the  rule 
prescribing  fifty-six  pupils  to  a  teacher;  or  with  the 
practice  of  organizing  the  lower  grades  in  large 
divisions  and  the  upper  grades  in  small  ones;  or  with 
the  plan  whereby  a  class  receives  all  its  instruction  in 
all  the  different  studies  and  exercises  from  one  nnd 
the  same  teacher;  or  with  the  classification  which 
yokes  the  bright  and  the  dull  together  for  a  whole 
year,  compelling  the  teacher  to  deal  with  the  average 
intelHgence  of  a  class,  and  to  permit  the  quicker  and 
brighter  pupils  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  waste 
their  time. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
present  course  of  study  necessitates  seven  years 
study  with  many,  and  eight  or  even  nine  years  with 
not  a  few,  then  the  course  of  study  is  the  fii'st  thing 
to  be  attacked.  Or  if  we  find  that  the  trouble  grows, 
not  out  of  the  course  of  study  theoretically  considered, 
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but  out  of  the  practical  interpretation  thereof  grown 
habitual  in  the  schools,  then  this  practical  interpre- 
tation must  be  changed.  Facts  bearing  on  all  these 
preliminary  questions  will  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  this  report. 

Returning  now  to  the  statistics  of  promotion 
gathered  from  the  Reports  on  Organization  which 
the  principals  rendered  Oct.  31,  1891,  there  were 
found  at  that  date  nearly  six  thousand  children  who 
had  not  been  advanced  a  grade  for  the  whole  year, 
between  October  and  October.  Some  of  these  had 
been  advanced  "half  a  grade,"  and  would  be  advanced 
another  "half-grade"  at  mid-year;  in  other  words, 
these  were  taking  a  year  and  a  half  to  do  a  year's 
work.  Others  were  so  placed  that  the  whole  of  this 
year  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  last  year  must  be 
sj^ent  in  one  grade,  if  indeed  they  should  remain  so 
long  in  school.  Many  become  discouraged  under 
such    circumstances    and   drop    out.^ 

'  In  a  certain  school,  which  shall  not  be  named,  and  so  recently  that  the 
case  has  not  yet  lost  its  point,  a  second  class  of  sixty  pupils  was  thoroughly 
taught  in  all  the  studies  of  the  year  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  faithful 
teachers  in  this  city.  The  evidence  is  convincing  that  all  these  sixty  pupils 
were  well  prepared  for  advancement  to  the  first  class.  Of  course,  some 
were  better  fitted  than  others,  if  fitness  be  determined  by  reference  to  a  scale 
of  examination  marks;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  pupils  who  stood  at 
the  foot  of  that  scale  would  have  been  much  better  employed  on  the  new  work 
of  the  first  class  than  in  going  over  again  the  work  of  the  second  class. 
Fifty-seven  of  the  sixty  returned  to  school  after  the  summer  vacation;  but 
only  forty- five  were  admitted  to  the  first  class.  That  was  the  limit  set  for 
the  size  of  that  class  in  that  school.  The  other  twelve  were  obliged  to  begin 
again  the  work  they  had  entered  upon  twelve  months  before,  and  already  done 
well  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Wliy  ?  Because,  under  the  greatest- 
good-to-the-greatest-number  rule,  the  second  class  teacher  must  adapt  his 
instruction  to  his  forty-eight  new  pupils  just  up  from  the  third  class,  ratlier 
than  to  the  twelve  old  pupils  from  his  last  year's  class.     Why  were  not  these 
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The  six  thousand  non-promoted  pupils  were  dis- 
tributed by  grades  as  follows : 


Grades. 

"Whole  number 
in  the  grade, 
Oct.  31,  1891. 

Number  of  these   p 
not  promoted 
for  one  year. 

Geammae, 

Class  I.    .     . 

2,586 

19 

0.7 

Class  II.       . 

3,664 

365 

10.0 

Class  III.     . 

4,863 

552 

11.4 

Class  IV.     .     . 

5,769 

722 

12.5 

Class  Y.       . 

6,863 

901 

13.1 

Class  YI.     . 

6,698 

621 

9.3 

Ungraded     . 

1,312 

209 

15.9 

Primaey, 

Class  I.    .     . 

6,305 

173 

2.7 

Class  II.       . 

7,977 

699 

8.7 

Class  III.     .     . 

10,460 

1,696 
5,957 

16.2 

Total, 

56,497 

10.5 

If  these  numbers  of  non-promoted  pupils  were 
proportionately  distributed  among  the  schools,  we 
might  inquire  for  general  causes  affecting  all  schools 
nearly  alike,  as  sickness,  truancy,  neglect,  dulness, 
inefficient  teaching  by  substitutes  or  others.  But  the 
distribution  is  far  from  proportional;  the  numbers 
beinof  in  some  schools  too  small  to  deserve  notice, 
and  in  others  much  too  large  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Evidently,   then,  we    are   to   look,   not   for   general 

twelve  admitted  to  the  first  class  ?  No  good  reason  has  yet  been  discovered. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  result  has  been  that  these  pupils  were  bored 
and  discouraged.  They  have  dropped  out  of  school,  one  by  one,  until  at  last 
accounts  nearly  all  were  gone. 

If  such  things  had  never  been  done  save  once  in  one  school,  there  would  be 
no  justification  for  publishing  this  note;  but  the  case  is  a  representative  one, 
and  illustrates  a  too  prevalent  practice. 
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causes,  but  for  peculiarities  in  the  manag-ement  of  the 
several  schools. 

To  keep  the  general  attention  directed  to  this  im- 
portant matter,  it  is  proposed  to  ask  the  principals 
each  autumn,  after  the  organization  of  the  schools  is 
well  settled,  for  a  Report  on  Organization.  These  re- 
ports may  be  used  to  record  the  special  circumstances 
whereby  an  unusually  large  number  of  non-promoted 
pupils  in  any  class  may  be  explained.  Assuming  a 
margin  of  ten  per  cent,  as  sufficient  to  cover  all  cases 
of  non-promotion  fairly  i-eferable  to  general  causes, 
special  explanations  would  be  expected  only  when 
the  number  of  non-j^romoted  pupils  rose  above  that 
limit  to  fifteen,  twenty-five,  or  even  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  in  the  grade.  And  these  special 
exj^lanations  should  allege  something  more  than  the 
general  causes  already  allowed  for  in  the  ten  per  cent. 
•  maigin;  otherAvise  the  explanation  may  fail  to  ex- 
plain. A  fcAV  special  explanations  quoted  from  this 
year's  reports  are  here  given,  to  illustrate  the  kind 
which  do  explain. 

"  The  pupils  (girls)  in  Classes  11.  and  III.  were  in  Second  Divis- 
ion last  year,  and  were  not  expected  to  do  the  full  work  of  the 
grades,  and  most  did  poorly  what  was  expected.  Some  had  good 
reasons  —  sickness,  sore  eyes,  etc.  Some  came  from  other  schools, 
and  were  not  prepared  for  the  grade,  but  on  account  of  age  were 
permitted  to  try.  Those  in  Class  VI.  were  mostly  those  promoted 
to  the  grammar  school  on  account  of  age.  The}'  were  unfortunate 
in  having  a  substitute  a  good  part  of  the  year.  They  are  by  no 
means  yet  read}-  for  the  fifth  class." 

One  division  of  boys  has  carried  the  designation  Class  IV.  a 
year  and  a  half,  having  entered  on  the  work  of  that  class  before 
they  were  fully  prepared   for  it.     They   will  do  some  third  class 
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work  before  their  name  is  changed.  The  final  result  will  be  three 
3-ears  of  the  course  accomplished  in  two  years'  lime.  [Substance 
of  oral  statement  made  by  the  master.] 

"  Insufficient  school  accommodations.  .  .  .  Promotions  have 
been  made  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  rooms.  For  two  or  three  years 
it  has  been  the  aim  in  the  school  so  to  arrange  the  classes  and 
grading  that  each  teacher  should  teach  only  one  grade.  As  a 
result,  promotions  have  often  been  made  when  the  pupils  were  not 
properly  qualified.  Many  promotions  were  made  in  which  the 
work  of  a  whole  year  was  skipped  by  some  of  the  abler  pupils. 
It  was  decided,  in  June  last,  to  keep  back  those  who  had  been  too 
rapidly  promoted,  and  to  abandon  the  plan  of  trying  to  have  one 
grade  only  to  each  teacher.  Thus  the  large  number  of  '  repeat- 
ers '  in  all  grammar  classes  is,  in  part,  the  accumulation  of  three 
years." 

'*  The  larger  number  kept  back  in  grades  V.  and  III.  of  the  gram- 
mar is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  one  case, 
I  have  but  two  [fourth]  class-rooms  for  the  three  Vtlis,  and,  in 
the  other,  but  one  second  class  room  for  the  two  Illds." 

"  The  fact  that  we  have  admitted  during  the  past  year  about 
fifty  pupils  either  from  a  parochial  school  or  direct  from  Ireland 
or  the  British  Provinces  may  account  in  part  for  the  number  of 
non-promoted  pupils.  Also,  the  fact  that  manj-  of  our  pupils  are 
out  of  school  at  work  some  months  each  year  may  be  considered." 

"  There  are  over  four  hundred  boys  in  this  school  who  were  born 
in  lands  where  the  English  language  is  not  known,  and  who  came 
here  after  they  were  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  boys  hear  no  English  at  home.  We  are  constantly 
receiving  at  the  bottom  and  discharging  from  all  grades  —  many 
before  they  have  been  in  this  country  a  year." 

"  There  is  not  a  child  of  American  parentage  attending  school 
in  this  district.     The  inability  of  the  children  to  speak  English." 

"  Tlie  pupils  kept  back  in  Class  III.  had  a  substitute  teacher  most 
of  the  year  and  were  not  prepared  for  Class  II." 

"The  reason  why  so  many  were  kept  back  in  the  second  class 
[grammar]   is  that  the}'  spent  too  much  of  the  time  fooling." 

"  Most  of  the  non-promoted  in  Class  IV.  spent  the  year  in  wor- 
rving  substitutes." 
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"  The  teacher  of  the  lowest  division  of  that  class  [fifth]  was 
absent  during  the  entire  school  year,  and  the  class  was  not  fitted 
properly  for  promotion." 

"  One  of  the  third  classes  in  the  primary  school  was  formed  late 
in  October,  1890,  and  had  three  teachers  during  the  year.  The 
regular  teacher  was  absent,  on  account  of  sickness,  for  three 
months.  If  she  had  remained,  a  much  larger  percentage  would 
have  been  promoted." 

"  The  great  number  of '  stay-overs  '  in  the  two  lowest  classes  of 
the  primary  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  children  are 
taken  from  school  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time  during  the  cold 
season." 

"In  outlying  districts  like  ours  the  attendance  in  the  lower 
primary  grades  is  ver}^  irregular  during  the  winter  months." 

"The  large  number  of  non-promoted  in  Class  III.  primary  in- 
cludes those  who  entered  the  class  in  May  and  June  last  year. 
They  will  be  promoted  in  February." 

"  A  severe  epidemic  of  measles,  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  preventing  nearly  all  of  said  '  repeaters  '  [in  the  lowest 
primary  grade]  from  attending  school  for  months." 

The  foregoing  explanations  are  not  all  satisfactory, 
or  ought  not  to  be,  to  the  school  authorities.  AVhy 
should  promotion  depend  on  square  feet  of  floor 
Sfxice  rather  than  on  intellectual  attainments?  A 
supply  of  substitute  teachers  able  to  teach  the  diffi- 
cult middle  grades  of  the  grammar  school  ought  to 
be  procured,  even  at  considerable  expense.  The 
waste  of  children's  time  in  this  part  of  the  course  is 
deplorable,  and  ought  to  be  prevented. 

THE    AVERAGE    AGE    OF   PUPILS. 

There  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  about 
the  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  diff'erent  grades  of 
the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  As  noth- 
ing has  been  printed  lately  to  serve  directly  as  a  cor- 
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rective  to  such  looseness,  attention  is  invited  to  the 
Table  of  Average  Ages,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  pp.  200,  201.  The  date  of  this  table  is  Octo- 
ber '61,  so  that  the  average  ages  shown  are  those  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  school  year.  Similai-  averages 
taken  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  would  be  some- 
what higher;  but  how  much  higher  I^have  not  the 
data  to  compute.  It  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  a 
given  lapse  of  time  adds  jnst  so  much  to  the  average 
age  of  a  class  or  of  a  school.  This  would  be  correct 
only  in  case  no  pupils  left  school  during  the  interval, 
or  in  case  the  average  age  of  those  leaving  were  jnst 
equal  to  the  average  age  of  those  remaining.  But 
neither  of  these  things  happens.  The  fact  is  that 
pupils  are  constantly  dropping  out;  and  it  is  the 
older  rather  than  the  younger  who  drop  out.  There- 
fore in  general  a  given  lapse  of  time  adds  less  than 
its  full  amount  to  the  average  age  of  a  class  or  of  a 
school.  This  conclusion  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  Table  of  Average  Ages  just  referred  to,  where 
the  differences  between  the  average  ages  of  succes- 
sive classes  in  the  same  school  are  seldom  equal  to  a 
full  year,  and  are  often  as  small  as  half  a  year.  In 
schools  having  large  numbers  of  non-promoted  pupils 
these  differences  are  smaller  than  in  schools  where 
nearly  all  pupils  are  advanced  a  grade  every  year. 

This  Table  of  Average  Ages  furnishes  the  data 
for  working  out  more  conclusions  than  I  now  have 
the  time  to  develop. 
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THE    TABLE    OF    ORGANIZATION". 

Another  table  which  exhibits  interesting  informa- 
tion drawn  from  the  October  reports  is  entitled  the 
Table  of  Organization,  and  is  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix, pp.  192-199.  This  table  shows  the  grade  and 
the  number  of  the  pupils  in  each  single  division 
thi-oughout   the  grammar  and  primary  schools. 

By  division  is  here  meant  the  group  of  pupils 
occupying  one  room  and  receiving  instruction  from  a 
single  teacher.  This  description  applies  universally, 
with  two  exceptions :  first,  the  divisions  occnpying  the 
principal's  room  usually  have  two  teachers,  the  mas- 
ter and  the  first  assistant  or  the  sub-master;  second, 
divisions  in  the  jjrimary  classes  which  exceed  sixty 
in  number  usually  have  special  assistants  to  help  the 
regular  teachers. 

By  reading  the  table  along  the  upper  line  we 
learn  how  many  pupils  in  each  district  have  been 
taken  under  the  immediate  care  and  instruction  of 
the  principal  and  his  assistant.  The  lower  lines  show 
how  many  divisions  have  been  made  in  each  grade 
and  how  many  pupils  are  in  each  division  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  a  single  teacher.  Primary 
divisions  in  which  special  assistants  were  employed 
are  noted  in  the  table. 

The  table  may  be  left  to  tell  its  own  story.  Allu- 
sion shall  here  be  made  to  only  one  matter,  which 
former  reports  have  touched  upon  and  which  the 
reader  will  discover  by  comparing  the  size  of  the 
lower-grade  divisions  with  that  of  the  upper-grade 
divisions,  and   contrasting    district   with    district   in 
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respect  to  the  results  of  such  comparisons.  Until  the 
time  comes  to  relieve  teachers  by  giving  them  divis- 
ions of  less  than  fifty-six  pupils  each,  and  that  time 
ought  soon  to  come,  a  little  relief  can  be  afforded 
some  teachers  by  making  the  numbers  in  the  divisions 
more  uniform. 

Indeed,  may  it  not  be  best  to  enter  on  the  desired 
i-eform  at  once,  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out 
gradually?  Let  the  reform  begin  with  Class  III. 
primary.  This  class  has  the  largest  divisions;  and 
in  them  are  by  far  the  largest  numbers  of  non-pro- 
moted pupils.  It  may  be  said  with  good  reason  that 
teaching  in  this  grade  requires  greater  ability  in  the 
teacher  than  does  teaching  in  the  grades  above.  But 
as  superior  ability  cannot  be  counted  on  here  more 
than  elsewhere,  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  be 
taught.  There  might  be  a  rule  for  forty-eight  pupils 
to  a  teacher  in  Class  III.,  while  the  rule  of  fifty-six 
remained  for  the  other  grades.  Such  a  rule  would 
afford  some  relief  at  the  point  where  relief  is  most 
needed.  Probably  the  effect  of  the  new  rule  would 
be  seen  at  once  in  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
non-promoted  pupils. 

TIME    TAKEN   TO   ACCOMPLISH  THE  GRAMMAR  COURSE 

OF    STUDY. 

Each  year  the  question  is  asked  concerning  every 
candidate  for  a  diploma,  how  long  (years  and 
months)  since  the  candidate  entered  the  sixth  class 
of  a  grammar  school  in  this  city  ?     The  answers  to 
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this  .question  are  recorded  on  the  sheets  containing 
the  results  of  the  diploma  examinations  and  the 
marks  for  the  year's  work  —  the  so-called  "  Z  blanks." 
All  the  answers  recorded  in  June,  1891,  have  been 
consulted,  and  the  results  are  as  follows  : 

Whole  number   of  pupils    examined   for  the 

Grammar  School  Diploma,  June,  1891         .    2,533 

Set  aside  as  having  entered  some  class  higher 
than  the  Sixth,  or  for  lack  of  information 


Leaving  to  be  considered 

Of    these,   had   finished 

years    . 
Four  and  a  half  years 
Five  years 

Five  and  a  half  years 
Six  years 

Six  and  a  half  years 
Seven  years 
Seven  and  a  half  years 
Eight  years 
Eight  and  a  half  years 
!N^ine  years 
Ten  years 

Total,  as  above 


the   course    in   four 


259 


2,274: 


21 

6 

231 

68 

1,040 

101 

560 

62 

154 

6 

22 

3 

2,274: 


Thus  it  appears  that  46  pupils  in  100  come 
through  the  course  in  six  years,  40  take  more  than 
that  time,  and  14  take  less.     The  average  time  taken 
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is  6.35  years.  For  every  pupil  who  finishes  the 
course  in  less  than  six  years  there  are  three  who 
take  more  than  that  time. 

For  two-fifths  of  the  grammar  pupils  "  shortening 
the  grammar  course  "  might  mean  no  more  than  bring- 
ing it  down  to  the  prescribed  six  years.  This  can 
be  done  by  more  careful  attention  to  the  matter  of 
promotions  ;  for,  in  general,  those  schools  in  which 
unusually  large  numbers  of  non-promoted  pupils  are 
found  are  the  schools  in  which  pupils  spend  the 
longest  time  in  completing  the  course  —  a  result  we 
should  naturally  expect,  and  which  the  returns  show. 

The  causes  of  long  delay  in  finishing  the  grammar 
course  are  to  some  extent  general  in  their  operation; 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  special,  and  peculiar  to 
the  management  of  particular  schools.  A  table  show- 
ing the  facts  by  districts  would  afford  some  striking 
contrasts  ;  and  some  of  these  would  occur  where 
least  expected.  For  example,  three  schools  could  be 
named,  all  mixed  schools  and  all  quite  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, in  one  of  which  there  were  scarcely  any 
in  the  graduating  class  but  took  six  and  a  half  or 
seven  years  to  finish  the  course,  and  five  pupils  were 
reported  as  having  taken  nine  years  ;  in  another 
scarcely  any  but  took  just  the  six  years  ;  and  in  an- 
other a  large  number  who  took  only  five  years,  and 
the  rest  only  five  and  a  half  or  six.  Such  facts  prove 
that  the  length  of  time  pupils  spend  in  school  depends 
chiefly  on  the  management  of  the  school  ;  not,  as  is 
so  often  asserted,  on  general  causes,  like  health,  so- 
cial environment,  mental  capacity,  or  moral  quality. 
JSTor  are  the  differences  between  district  and  district 
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in  respect  to  the  capacity  of  clnldren  for  learning  so 
great  as  some  would  have  us  suppose.  These  minor 
points  are  sometimes  so  emphasized  that  we  forget 
the  main  points,  which  alwaj's  are  the  efficieucy  of 
the  teaching  and  the  management  of  j^romotions. 

STANDARDS    FOE    PROMOTION. 

To  estimate  accurately  the  work  done  grade  by 
grade  in  the  schools,  it  is  not  enough  to  consult  the 
course  of  stud}^;  for  this  does  not  contain  explicit 
definitions  of  the  standards  to  be  reached  by  the 
pupils  in  each  grade  before  promotion  to  the  next 
grade.  The  course  of  study  merely  states  in  general 
terms  the  kinds  of  work  to  be  done,  and  assigns  a 
due  proportion  of  the  total  school  time  to  each  kind. 
The  work  actually  done,  both  in  amount  and  in  qual- 
ity, must  be  learned  from  other  sources,  and  among 
such  other  sources  a  good  one  appears  to  be  the 
questions  set  for  the  stated  examinations,  especially 
those  used  in  testing  fitness  for  promotion. 

In  nearly  all  the  high  and  grammar  schools  the 
custom  has  long  prevailed  of  examining  every  class, 
at  or  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  on  the  year's 
work.  These  examinations  are  usually  in  writing; 
and  their  results  largely  determine  promotions.  The 
question  papers  are  prepared  by  the  teachers;  some- 
times by  the  principal,  sometimes  by  the  teacher  of  a 
grade  above  that  examined,  and  sometimes  by  the 
same  teacher  who  has  done  the  teaching;  not  in  any 
case  by  the  superintendent  or  supervisors.  Exami- 
nations by  the   latter    come  at  the  end    of  a  whole 
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coarse  of  study,  and  are  used  to  aid  in  determining 
])Uj)ils'  fitness  to  receive  the  diploma  or  to  pass  from 
one  grade  of  schools  to  another,  as  from  the  primary 
to  the  grammar  or  from  the  grammar  to  the  high. 
ISTo  less  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  examination  ques-* 
tioiis  set  for  our  high  and  grammar  school  pupils  are 
set  by  the  teachers. 

^ow  the  question  papers  thus  prepared  by  teach- 
ers  may  be   taken    as   the    most   accurate  available 
measures  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done 
in  each  school.     For  it  is  the  teacher  who  knows  best 
what  the  pupils  have  been  taught,  and  how  they  have 
been  taught,  and  what,  therefore,  they  may  fairly  be  * 
expected  to  answer.     The  standing  complaint  about 
outsiders'*  examinations  is  that  pupils  are  questioned 
about  things  they  have  never  been  taught  or  about 
matters  too  difficult  for  them    to    understand.     But 
this  complaint  does  not  hold  against  examinations  by 
teachers.     These  are  sure  to  be  within  the  range  of 
the  teaching,    and   yet   not  far  within;    since  every 
teacher  wishes  to  maintain  a  standard  of  examina- 
tion   not   much    inferior   to   that   of    his    teaching. 
Hence  it  is  quite  safe  to  take  the  teachers'  question 
papers  used  for  the  annual  promotions  as  accurate 
indications  of  the    standard   reached    by  the  year's 
work  in  the  several  schools.     And  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  such  papers  arranged  by  subjects  and 
by  grades  would   probably  convey  to   the    studious 
reader  the   best   general   idea    of  the  work  accom- 
plished grade  by  grade  under  our  present  course  of 
study. 

Such  a  collection  of  teachers'  question  papei's  has 
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been  in  my  j^ossession  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
papers  were  used  in  May  and  June,  1890,  for  the  pro- 
motion examinations,  and  were  sent  to  me  by  the 
principals  in  response  to  a  request  for  information 
touching  methods  of  making  promotions.  The  gram- 
mar school  question  papers  have  been  studied  with 
no  little  care,  to  the  end  that  the  standards  in  actual 
use  for  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  might  be  ac- 
curately ascertained  and  described. 

The  end  proposed,  however,  is  a  difficult  one. 
Even  if  one  were  satisfied  with  the  phrases  he  had 
chosen  to  express  his  own  conception  of  the;  stand- 
ards he  had  discovered,  he  might  well  distrust  the 
power  of  his  language  to  convey  his  conception  ac- 
curately to  another.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  for  con- 
crete illustration  rather  than  for  abstract  phraseology. 
It  seems  better,  therefoi'e,  to  bring  forward  a  repre- 
sentative selection  from  the  papers  themselves  than 
to  attempt  a  general  description  of  them  or  a  state- 
ment of  the  standards  implied  in  them. 

Accordingly  there  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of 
this  report  (Appendix  A)  a  mass  of  question  papers 
in  language,  grammar,  spelling,  geography,  history, 
mental  (oral  and  sight)  arithmetic  and  written 
arithmetic,  arranged  by  grades  from  Class  II.  to 
Class  YI.  inclusive.  The  papers  selected  constitute 
abont  one-fourth  of  the  whole  collection,  and  are 
believed  to  represent  fairly  the  character  of  the  whole. 
The  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  in  this  particular. 
A  few  papers  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  ex- 
tremes or  peculiarities;  but  the  greater  number  are 
of  the  average  character  of  the  whole. 
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The  number  of  grammar  schools  re])resented  in  the 
published  selection,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  collection, 
is  forty.  The  other  fifteen  might  have  been  re])re- 
sented,  but  that,  in  some,  the  use  of  general  written 
examinations  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  school  year  for 
promotion  purposes  has  been  discontinued,  and  from 
others  no  question  papers  were  received.  Still,  the 
forty  schools  fairly  represent  the  whole;  and  papers 
enough  have  been  given  under  each  branch  of  study 
to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  pre- 
vailing standards. 

'No  papers  on  elementary  science  have  been  printed, 
because  none  were  sent  in;  although  written  tests  are 
said  to  have  been  given  iu  a  few  of  the  schools. 
N^ow  elementary  science  is  not  a  branch  which  lends 
itself  easily  to  the  method  of  written  examination. 
Only  when  it  is  pursued  as  an  iiifoj^mation  study 
and  not  as  an  observation  study  does  it  admit  such 
treatment.  But  the  authorities  are  agreed  that  only 
as  an  observation  study  has  it  much  value  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Therefore  we  are  not  to  expect 
many  question  papers  in  elementary  science,  even 
when  that  branch  shall  have  received  that  full  atten- 
tion in  the  schools  which  is  now  earnestly  hoped  for. 
The  written  examination  in  its  usual  form  is  fatal  to 
right  methods  of  teaching  observation.  Progress  in 
this  branch  must  be  tested  in  some  other  way. 

In  physiology,  which  is  pursued  in  our  schools 
as  an  information  study,  question  papers  might 
easily  have  been  furnished;  but  my  collection  contains 
papers  from  only  seven  schools.  There  is  a  like 
scarcity  of  papers  in  drawing  and  in  music. 
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This  scarcity,  in  the  case  of  drawing  at  least,  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  prevalent 
custom  to  examine  in  this  branch  at  promotion  time. 
As  to  music,  the  less  of  written  examination  the 
better;  for  the  questions  set  can  relate  only  to  the 
technicalities  of  staff  notation,  and  so  will  inevitably 
place  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  least  important 
part  of  the  instruction,  as  if  we  were  to  examine  in 
reading  by  testing  pupils'  abihty  to  spell.  But  in  a 
number  of  schools  all  the  classes  were  examined  in 
singing.  This  practice  ought  to  become  universal; 
and  a  generous  share  of  the  credits  ought  to  be  as- 
signed to  this  department  of  school  w^ork. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  drawing,  to  elemen- 
tary science,  to  sewing,  cooldng,  and  all  branches  of 
manual  training.  Plipils  should  have  the  best  of 
I'easons  for  supposing  that  their  promotion  will  de- 
pend quite  as  much  on  their  doing  well  in  these 
branches  as  on  their  doing  well  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  spelling.  We  all  know  how 
|)rone  we  are  either  as  teachers  to  teach  or  as  pupils 
to  study  with  greater  zeal  those  branches  in  which 
our  work  is  to  be  brought  to  the  ultimate  test  of  a 
w^ritten  examination,  —  particularly  if  that  examina- 
tion be  fi'aught  with  interesting  personal  conse- 
quences. This  consideration  is  not  put  forward  as 
an  argument  for  the  abolition  of  written  examina- 
tions, but  as  a  reason  for  keeping  an  even  balance 
among  all  the  branches  of  school  work  by  assigning 
to  those  which  are  not  sustained  by  the  stimulus 
of  written  examinations  a  due  proportion  of  credits 
to  be  won  through  other  forms  of  effort. 
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This  balance  is  now  well  preserved,  as  already  in- 
timated, in  some  of  oiir  schools;  nor  is  it  wholly 
neglected  in  any;  yet  the  matter  seems  to  call  for 
notice  just  here,  partly  to  show  where  improvements 
may  be  needed,  but  chiefly  to  guard  readers  against 
the  supposition  that  the  question  papers  printed  in 
the  Appendix  represent  the  whole  work  of  the 
schools.  They  represent,  and  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent, merely  the  standards  of  attainment  in  certain 
branches  of  the  work.  There  are  rich  lines  of  work 
which  these  papers  do  not  exhibit  at  all,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Some  of 
these  will  be  spoken  of  later  in  this  report. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  printed  question  papers 
may  indicate  work  going  on  which  might  better  be 
discontinued.  When  the  time' for  general  declama- 
tion about  "  shortening  and  enriching  "  the  grammar 
school  course  of  study  shall  have  passed,  and  we 
shall  have  come  down  to  the  business  of  deciding  in 
particular  just  what  shall  be  thrown  out  and  what 
retained,  we  shall  be  greatly  aided  in  our  work  by 
consulting  an  extensive  collection  of  question  papers; 
for  these  will  show  what  may  be  designated  as  the  live 
par'ts  of  the  course  of  study. 

It  is  a  common  eiror  among  educational  writers 
and  speakers  to  assume  that  all  topics  embraced 
under  each  title  in  the  course  of  study,,  that  all  the 
complicated  puzzles  of  arithmetic,  the  abstract  tech- 
nicalities of  grammar,  or  the  dreary  rubbish  of  geog- 
raphy, found  between  the  covers  of  text-books,  are 
really  taught  in  the  schools.  These  question  papers 
show  how  great  that  error  may  be. 
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There  are  those  who  contend  that  portions  of 
arithmetic  now  taught  onght  to  be  thrown  out,  to 
make  room  for  algebra  and  geometry.  There  are 
others  who  believe  that  recent  reforms  have  resulted 
in  too  much  throwing  out  already.  Both  parties  will 
be  helped  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  question  papers. 
One  may  discover  that  there  now  remain  but  few 
topics  of  arithmetic  which  are  useless  or  can  be 
treated  better  by  algebi'a;  the  other  that  topics 
banished  as  arithmetic  may  be  restored  as  geometry 
or  algebra;  so  that  one  of  the  proposed  "enrich- 
ments "  amounts  merely  to  a  change  of  names.  And 
so  in  other  branches.  Many  topics  now  spoken  of 
as  new  were  in  the  schools  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago  under  other  names  or  guises. 

If  attention  can  be  drawn  away  from  printed 
courses  of  study  and  from  text-books  to  the  work 
actually  going  on  in  the  schools,  as  shown  by 
examination  papers,  the  current  discussions  concern- 
ing grammar  school  work  will  gain  much  in  accu- 
racy and  vahie. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  comment 
extensively  on  the  question  papers  here  selected 
for  publication.  They  shall  be  left  to  tell  their  own 
story.  There  are  particulars,  doubtless,  in  which 
some  of  them  are  open  to  criticism;  but  in  the  main 
they  indicate  sound  methods  of  teaching  and  sensible 
views  of  the  purposes  of  school  instruction.  The 
papers  have  been  printed  just  as  written,  except  for 
the  correction  of  occasional  inadvertencies  in  point 
of  gi-ammatical  form,  or  the  change  of  a  name  to 
conceal  the  source  of  a  paper. 
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There  is,  however,  one  matter  of  form  which, 
though  regarded  by  me  as  erroneous,  has  been  left 
uncorrected.  I  refer  to  a  certain  use  of  algebraic 
signs  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  algebra. 
For  example,  the  question 

3X4—5X2=? 

has  one  answer  if  the  signs  he  interpreted  according 
to  the  laws  of  algebraic  notation,  but  another  answer 
if  an  interpretation  more  or  less  current  among 
teachers  of  arithmetic  be  applied.  This  latter  in- 
terpretation ought,  I  think,  to  be  utterly  banished. 
The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  learned  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  only  to  be  unlearned  in  the  high  schools, 
thereby  entailing  serious  loss  of  time  and  more 
serious  mental  confusion.  It  is  like  the  obvious 
absurdity  of  learning  to  spell  words  one  way  in  the 
primary  schools  and  another  way  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Both  ways  of  spelling  might  be  equally 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  but  it  is  deemed  im- 
portant to  have  only  one  way  universally  recognized 
as  the  right  way.  There  ought  to  be  only  one  right 
way  of  using  algebraic  signs;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  competent  authorities  have  yet  recognized 
more  than  one  right  way. 

There  ought  to  have  been  printed  with  each  ques- 
tion-paper a  statement  of  the  time  allowed  for  an- 
swering it;  but  this  statement  was  so  frequently 
wanting  in  the  originals  that  in  the  printing  the 
omission  of  all  time  limits  has  seemed  best. 

As  to  time  limits  in  general,  pretty  full  information 
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has  been  gathered  from  the  letters  of  prhicipals  sent 
in  at  the  same  time  with  the  question  papers.  Upon 
this  information  it  may  be  said  that  the  allowance  of 
time  for  written  examinations  widely  diifers  among 
the  schools,  being  only  fi'om  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
in  some  schools,  while  in  others  not  less  than  the 
whole  morning  session  is  devoted  to  a  single  exam- 
ination. In  one  school  —  to  give  an  extreme  case  — 
the  time  allowed  for  an  arithmetic  paper  was  the 
entire  school-day,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
opposite  extreme  is  found  in  four  or  five  girls'  schools, 
where  no  written  examinations  at  all  are  given,  pro- 
motions being  made  on  the  year's  record  of  work, 
or  on  the  teacher's  opinion  of  the  pupil's  fitness  for 
advancement,  or  on  both  these  considerations  com- 
bined. 

The  best  practice,  I  am  persuaded,  lies  between 
these  extremes.  To  be  rid  of  the  evils  that  some- 
times grow  out  of  written  examinations,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  abolish  them.  That  is  too  much  like 
burning  down  your  barn  to  destroy  the  rats.  Used 
with  reason  and  moderation,  written  examinations  are 
stimulating  and  helpful  —  nay,  even  necessary  to  fix 
the  best  results  of  teaching.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
too  long  or  too  difficult,  or  when  pupils  are  harassed 
by  reiterated  allusions  to  the  dire  consequences  of 
failure  that  the  evil  results  appear.  There  ought  to 
be  written  examinations  near  the  close  of  the  year 
in  all  grammai-  and  high  schools,  for  all  the  classes, 
and  on  ever}^  branch  of  study  that  admits  that 
method  of  testing  and  recording  pupils'  progress. 
Even  the  teacher's  judgment,  upon  which  so  much 
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dependence  is  placed  and  rightly  placed  now-a-days, 
needs  the  aid  and  guidance  of  good  written  exam- 
inations.    The  questions  set  ought  to  be  reasonable 
in    character   and   moderate   in  number.     The   time 
required  to  answer  them  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
an  hour  for  any  but   the    slowest   pupils;  and   one 
hour  and  a  half  would  be  the  limit,   beyond  whicli 
no  pupil,   however  slow,  should  be   allowed   to  sit. 
'No   more  than  one  such  examination  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  place  in   a  single  day.     These  rules 
1  would  have  applied  to  grammar  and  high  schools, 
and  to  supei'visors'  as  well  as   to    teachers'    exami- 
nations.    For  primary  schools,  the  rule  should  limit 
the    time  to  a  half  or    three-quarters    of   an    hour. 
Doubtless    these     suggestions     as    to    time    limits 
cannot  be  adopted  without  considerable  changes  in 
the  practice  of  the  supervisors  and  of  many  teachers; 
still,  I  believe  the  changes  ought  to  be  made,  and 
that  the  reform  would  be  no  less  beneficial  than  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  all  concerned.     Moreover,  by 
requiring  due  moderation  in  the  use  of  wi-itten  exam- 
inations, we  may  forestall  a  growing  popular  senti- 
ment, which  threatens,  unwisely,  I  think,  their  utter 
abolition. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    PROMOTIONS. 

Information  relative  to  the  management  of  promo- 
tions in  the  several  schools  was  received  at  the  same 
time  with  the  question  papers,  in  response  to  inquiries 
upon  that  matter.  As  already  intimated,  practice  is 
Avidely  various.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  Avay 
of  presenting  this  variety  of  practice  will  be  to  give 
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a  series  of  quotations  from  the  letters  in  which  the 
principals  have  described  what  is  done  in  their 
several  schools. 

Here  are,  in  the  first  place,  some  passages  which 
describe  the  prevaihng  method;  that  is,  the  method 
which,  with  minor  variations,  is  nsed  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  schools: 

Annual  written  examinations  for  promotions  in  every  branch 
mentioned  in  the  "  Course  of  Study,"  similar  to  those  indicated  in 
the  papers  herewith  sent,  have  been  given  in  this  school  since  its 
organization  twenty-five  years  ago.  When  promotions  were  made 
twice  a  year,  examinations  were  made  semi-annually.  More  reli- 
ance, however,  as  a  test  for  promotion,  is  placed  on  the  pupil's 
application,  and  year's  work,  than  on  these  examinations.  But 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  school  organization,  and  especially 
of  having  an  average  of  fifty-six  pupils  to  a  teacher,  often  ovei'- 
rides  both  these  considerations  and  compels  the  promotion  of  pupils 
whether  qualified  or  not. 


It  is  my  practice  to  examine  the  first  classes  of  the  primary 
schools  and  the  classes  of  the  grammar  school  below  the  third  in 
some  branch  of  study  each  month  ;  the  upper  classes  less  frequentl3\ 
The  marks  thus  received  are  counted  with  those  received  for  the 
year's  work.  At  these  examinations,  I  ask  the  questions,  and  give 
the  class  what  in  my  judgment  is  suflScient  time  to  write  the 
answers.  The  ground  covered  at  such  times  in  the  several  branches 
is  the  assignment  for  the  month.  My  former  custom  was  some- 
time during  the  month  of  June  to  give  the  teachers  sealed  envelopes 
with  directions  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  supervisors  for  the 
first  class,  but  tlie  present  course  is  regaixled  as  valuable  because 
of  its  stimulating  effects  upon  the  pupils.  Near  the  close  of  the 
year,  questions  of  a  more  general  character  are  given,  but  no 
examination  furnishes  a  basis  for  promotion,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
taken  in  connection  with  the  year's  work. 
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Enclosed  please  find  my  plan'  for  the  year  in  examinations. 
During  all  the  mouths  up  to  May,  the  tests  are  given  by  the 
teachers.  All  cbisses  are  given  tests  by  me  or  by  ni}'  assistant 
during  May  and  June  in  all  branches  mentioned  in  this  pnper. 
The  dates  for  June  are  decided  upon  in  May.  .  .  .  All  the 
tests  in  this  plan  are  written,  except,  of  course,  reading,  and 
generally  music,  also  physiology.  Time  given  for  all  written  tests 
is  as  much  of  a  half  day  as  is  needed.     We  intend  to  make  this 

work  systematic,  that  no  worry  or  anxiety  can  ensue. 

*  *     » 

The  enclosed  examination  questions  have  been  answered  in 
writing.  I  have  had  each  scholar  in  school  write  me  a  letter,  ever^' 
one  of  which  I  have  read.  I  have  examined  my  whole  school  in 
mental  arithmetic,  taking  the  examples  from  the  mental  arithmetic 
with  slight  modifications.  I  have  given  the  examinations  to  each 
class  myself,  and  have  not  preserved  a  copy  of  them.  The  exami- 
nation questions  are  always  prepared  by  myself,  and  modified,  if 
the  teacher  finds  that  they  are  not  suited  to  her  class.  The  pupils 
are  not  limited  in  regard  to  time.     I  have  also  examined  mj'  entire 

class  in  reading. 

*  *     * 

Every  class  has  been  examined  by  means  of  set  questions,  to 
which  written  answers  were  required,  in  every  branch  of  study, 
except  natural  science,  required  by  the  programme.  The  questions 
were  made  by  the  teachers  and  submitted  to  the  master  together 
with  the  results.  The  questions  were  not  changed  in  any  case  by 
the  master.  In  each  case,  the  children  were  allowed  all  the  time 
they  wished  in  which  to  answer  the  questions,  and  consequently 
vary  greatU'  in  the  different  rooms.  The  teacher  selected  the  date 
and  time  for  the  examination  ;  consequently  there  is  a  great  vai'iety 
in  this  respect.  This  course  in  the  matter  of  examinations  was 
adopted  by  me  after  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration. 
Its  object  was  to  enable  me  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  each  teacher's 
interpretation  of  the  programme,  her  mode  of  instruction  and 
examination.     The  results  enable  me  to  intelligently  criticise  the 

'  The  enclosure  was  a  schedule  of  dates  for  examinations  through  the  year, 
May  and  June  excepted,  by  which  every  class  appeared  to  have  an  examina- 
tion every  week  in  some  one  branch  of  study. 
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work  and  to  suggest  such  changes  as  will  be  likely  to  harmonize 
the  work  of  the  different  grades.  I  should  not  recommend  tliis 
course  on  the  part  of  the  master  for  all  times  ;  but  by  it  I  have 
this  year  been  able  to  secure  a  specific  result,  which  I  think  justifies 

its  use. 

*     *     * 

Every  class  is  examined  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  term 
in  writing,  drawing,  music,  oral,  written,  and  sight  arithmetic, 
geography,  reading,  spelling,  and  language.  Classes  two  and 
three  have  grammar  and  history  of  the  United  States  and  class 
second,  physiology.  All  of  tiiese  that  can  be  are  written  exami- 
nations. I  see  every  year  some  pupils  who,  in  taking  the  super- 
visors' examinations,  are  unable  to  do  justice  to  themselves  on 
account  of  the  time  limit.  I,  therefore,  impose  no  such  limitations 
in  m}'  own.  These  examinations  are  not  for  promotion  any  more 
than  the  other  three  of  the  ^-ear ;  nor,  indeed,  do  1  bind  myself  to 
promote  all  who  pass  the  four  su(?cessfully,  or  to  keep  back  all 
who  do  not ;  much  depends  upon  day  by  day  performance  and  other 
things  not  necessary  here  to  speeif3\ 

The  examinations  were  begun  on  April  25th,  and  continued  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  less,  till  June  13th.  Every  topic  was  ex- 
amined by  set  questions.  In  reading,  all  the  pupils  were  mai'ked 
by  myself.  All  of  the  grammar  grades  were  examined.  The  ex- 
aminations in  a  given  topic  were  repeated,  five  questions  only  be- 
ing given  at  one  time.  This  was  done  to  relieve  both  teachers 
and  [)upils  from  uudue  strain  at  any  one  time.  A  choice  of  ques- 
tions was  also  given,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  papers  submitted. 
The  time  allowed  for  an  examination  was  fixed  by  the  class  itself, 
a  show  of  hands  being  called  for  by  the  teacher  after  an  hour's 
work.  If  the  reliable  pupils  wished  the  time  extended,  the  teacher 
acquiesced  in  their  judgment,  and  specified  the  time  for  the  work 
to  be  finishetl.     The  primary  grades  have  also  been  examined  and 

marked  in  a  similar  manner. 

*     *     * 

The  next  two  extracts  refer  to  a  practice  which 
has   been    adopted   in  a  few    schools,    whereby    the 
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pupils  who  have  clone  then*  year's  work  well  are  re- 
lieved of  examinations  at  the  end,  only  those  whose 
promotion  is  subject  to  doubt  being  required  to  take 
the  Avritten  test. 

I  am  unable  to  respond  to  3'our  request  in  full.  I  can  only  say, 
first :  that  the  pupils  in  each  grammar  grade  who  have  been  faith- 
ful and  constant  in  attendance  are  promoted  without  examina- 
tions, the  others  being  examined.  This  fact  is  known  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Second  :  all  of  the  classes  have  been  ex- 
amined orally  in  geography  and  singing  ;  and  by  written  examina- 
tions in  arithmetic,  oral  and  written,  and  language.  I  am  obliged 
to  say,  however,  that  I  cannot  send  you  the  dates  of  the  examina- 
tion, because  I  have  not  kept  them  on  record  and  the  questions 
have  been  destroj'ed.  The  time  allowed  the  children  for  answer- 
ing the  questions  has  been  limited  only  by  the  length  of  the  ses- 
sion.    The  slowest  child  has  not  been  fettered  in  this  respect. 

*     *     * 

The  several  classes  were  examined  in  the  following  branches  of 
study  :  reading,  spelling,  language,  geograpliy,  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, written,  sight,  and  oral  arithmetic.  The  second  and  third 
classes  in  addition  to  the  above  took  physiology  and  Jiistory.  All 
of  the  examinations  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  reading,  were 
"  made  by  means  of  written  answers  to  questions."  Tiiese  ques- 
tions were  given  to  those  pupils  whose  scholarship  and  conduct 
throughout  the  year  had  been  "  unsatisfactory."  Tiie  remainder 
of  the  pupils,  making  up  a  large  portion  of  the  school,  were  pro- 
moted upon  their  "year's  work." 

*     *     * 

Here  are  added  three  quotations  to  show  what  is 
done  in  some  girls'  schools  where  examinations  for 
promotion  in  the  ordinary  sense  have  been  discon- 
tinued. 

"We  have  no  "examinations  for  promotion"  in  this  school  near 
the  close  of  the  school-year.     Promotions  in  every  grade  are  based 
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upon  the  work  done  from  day  to  day  in  that  grade.     We  hold  ex- 
aminations regularly  during    the  year,  on    Friday  afternoon.     In 

the  principal  studies  we  have  an  examination  every  two  months. 

*  *     * 

Up  to  date  I  have  not  given  "  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  year" 
extended  "  examinations  for  promotion.  "  I  gave  this  year,  about 
the  last  of  May,  an  examination  to  all  classes  on  the  subject  of 
aritiimetic,  to  find  out  their  standing  from  the  master's  standpoint. 
I  rely  mainly  on  the  individual  judgment  of  the  teachers  when  pro- 
motion time  comes.  Each  teacher  makes  a  list  of  all  her  pupils 
in  three  parts.  The  first  contains  those  who  have  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  second  consists  of 
those  who  are  fully  qualified  for  promotion  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.     The  third    consists  of   those  who  are  not  qualified.     I 

have  found  this  a  good  working-plan. 

*  *     * 

This  school  has  not,  for  several  years,  been  examined  in  the 
way  the  circular  contemplates.  Test  exercises  or  regular  exer- 
cises are  marked  from  time  to  time  from  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
The  test  exercises  of  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  form  the 
main  basis  of  promotion.  These  exercises  are  made  almost  en- 
tirel}'  by  the  teacher.  They  are,  on  account  of  their  frequency, 
corrected  mainly  by  the  pupils,  the  whole  class  acting  simulta- 
neously on  a  question  as  the  teacher  dictates  the  method  of  cor- 
recting and  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  a  given  question.  The 
report  is  in  per  cents.  These  per  cents,  are  entered  in  a  book. 
The  questions  are  not  kept.  They  embrace  a  fair  summary'  of  the 
ground  lately  passed  over.  They  apply  to  every  subject  that  we 
have  in  hand,  even  to  a  dictation  exercise.  In  time,  may  vary 
from  ten  minutes  to  one  hour  and  a  half.  Within  one  week  of  the 
close  of  the  year,  a  check-list  is  made  out  as  indicated  by  the 
standing  of  the  last  three  months.  This  is  to  give  every  cliild  a 
fair  chance  to  go  forward  in  the  school.  Cases  needing  special 
mention  are  so  noted  at  the  side  of  the  name.  This  list  is  es- 
pecially useful,  as  a  teacher  may  get  married  or  be  sick  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  term. 
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According  to  present  information,  examinations 
for  promotion  have  been  wholly  discontinued  in 
none  but  girls'  schools.  The  practice  followed 
in  the  Girls'  High  and  the  Girls'  Latin  Schools  is 
described  in  the  following  passage,  quoted  from  the 
principal's  letter : 

I  have  to  report  that  we  do  not  have  in  this  building  an^'  exam- 
inations for  promotion.  We  divide  tlie  school-year  into  five 
periods  of  two  months  each.  At  some  time  within  each  bi-monthly 
period,  we  hold  an  examination  on  the  work  covered  by  the 
preceding  two  months,  and  determine  the  standing  of  the  pupil 
for  the  period  in  question  by  the  results  of  that  examination  as 
modified  b}'  the  teacher's  judgment.  The  standing,  as  thus 
determined,  is  recorded  in  a  report,  which  is  sent  to  the  parent 
and  returned  signed  by  him.  The  average  of  these  bi-monthly 
records  constitutes  the  standing  for  the  3ear ;  and  tlie  year's  stand- 
ing determines  the  question  of  promotion.  A  single  report-blank 
answers  for  an  entire  school-year ;  and  the  sixth  column  (see 
enclosed  blank)  affords  a  place  for  the  year's  standing,  on  which 
promotion  depends. 

In  general,  the  foregoing  excerpts,  as  well  as  the 
whole  body  of  letters  from  which  they  have  been 
drawn,  show  that  good  care  is  taken  by  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers  not  to  023press  their  j^tipils  with 
wiitten  examinations.  The  only  suggestion  I  have 
seen  any  reason  to  make  is  that  some  of  the  exami- 
nations seem  too  long.  As  to  cramming,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  methods  used  in  the  examinations  and 
promotions  give  that  harmful  practice  little  or  no 
encouragement.  There  is  no  evidence  that  cram- 
ming is  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
demands  of   the   examinations. 
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Having  now  given  such  glimpses  of  our  school 
work  as  may  be  had  through  the  question  papers, 
I  turn  to  a  side  of  that  work  with  which  written 
examinations  have  nothing  to  do. 


MANUAL    TRAINING. 

The  school-year  now  passing  has  witnessed  a  re- 
markable extension  of  manual  training,  particularly 
in  wood-working  or  sloyd,  among  the  grammar 
schools.  Cooking  and  sewing,  too,  have  lately  re- 
ceived fresh  impetus.  In  the  primary  schools,  the 
instruction  in  elementary  manual  training  given  last 
year  to  the  primary  teachers  by  Mrs.  Caroline  F. 
Cutler,  one  of  their  own  number,  is  already  bearing 
good  fruit,  and  will  bear  yet  more  abundantly  when 
adequate  supplies  of  material  shall  have  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  zealous  teachers. 

The  present,  therefore,  seems  a  proper  time  for 
gathering  into  the  record  something  of  the  history, 
present  state,  and  prospects  of  manual  training  in 
the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

SEWING. 

Sewing  has  been  taught  to  all  girls  in  the  Boston 
public  schools  for  many  years.  It  is  now  taught  to 
every  girl  in  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  classes. 
Since  every  girl  who  goes  to  the  public  schools  at 
all  is  pretty  sure  to  go  through  one  or  more  of  these 
three  classes,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  all  girls 
receive  some  instruction  in   sewing  ;  and  nearly  all 
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of  thein  receive  instruction  three  years  to  the  extent 
of  two  hours  a  week.  Sewing  has  been  extended  to 
one  or  more  of  the  upper  classes  in  sixteen  schools. 
It  is  given  in  the  third  class  of  the  Chapman,  Dill- 
away,  Everett,  Prescott,  and  Tileston  Schools.  It  is 
ofiven  in  the  third  and  first  classes  of  the  Bennett, 
Lyman,  and  Wells  Schools.  It  is  given  in  all  the 
upper  classes  of  the  Bowditch,  Gaston,  Hancock, 
Hyde,  John  A.  Andrew,  I^Torcross,  Shurtleff,  and 
Winthrop  Schools.  When  the  statistics  were  taken 
last  November,  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  in- 
struction in  sewing  w^as,  in  the  first  class,  447 ;  ni 
the  second,  423  ;  in  the  third,  1,099  ;  in  the  fourth, 
2,880  ;  in  the  fifth,  3,471  ;  in  the  sixth,  3,459  ;  in  the 
ungraded,  44(3;  total,  12,225.  Some  of  these  num- 
bers are  greater  than  the  numbers  of  girls  in  the 
coi'responding  classes  ;  but  the  difference  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  considerable  numbers  of  hoys  were 
receiving  instruction  in  sewing.  Of  boys  taught 
sewing  there  were  in  the  Edward  Everett  School,  48  ; 
in  the  Gibson,  113;  in  the  Harris,  20;  in  the  Henry  L. 
Pierce,  119;  in  the  Lewis,  35;  in  the  Martin,  102;  in 
the  Mather,  72;  in  the  Mt.  Vernon,  28;  in  the  Stough- 
ton,  58;  total,  594. 

Inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in 
classes  above  the  fourth  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  remarkable  lack  of  uniformity.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  instruction 
in  the  upper  classes  is  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction in  most  of  the  schools.  The  follow^ing  ai-e 
specifications  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  third 
class  of  the  several  schools: 
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"Drafting,  cutting,  and  sewing;  special  attention  to  button- 
holes; gathering  and  sewing  of  gathers"  .  .  .  "Making 
buttonholes  and  darning  stockings"  .  .  .  "Dressmaking" 
"  Instruction  same  in  kind  as  that  in  the  lower  classes, 
except  that  pupils  in  this  class  are  required  to  baste  their  own 
work"  .  .  .  "Dress-cutting"  .  .  .  "A  continuance  of 
the  work  of  the  classes  below"  ..."  General  work  and 
sampler  work  in  stitches  not  previously  taught  "  .  .  .  "Pupils 
are  taught  to  cut  and  make  all  kinds  of  undergarments  and  button- 
holes" .  .  .  "  Work  regularly  advanced;  basting  and  finish- 
ing "  .  .  .  "Buttonholes,  darning,  mending,  and  making 
garments"  .  .  .  "  Cutting,  basting,  and  making ;  special  at- 
tention to  buttonholes''  .  .  .  "Running,  felling,  hemming, 
over-sewing,  back-stitching,  gathering,  buttonholes,  darning, 
patching ;  and  cutting,  basting,  and  making  simple  undergar- 
ments"  .  .  .  "Same  work  as  in  the  fourth  class  except 
that  the  garments  are  usually  of  better  quality,  more  nicely  finished, 
and  the  class  does  this  work  usually  as  a  whole  on  the  same  kind 
of  garment"  .  .  .  "Basting,  buttonholes,  darning  dresses, 
feather-stitching,  hem-stitching,  patching,  pillow-slips,  sheets, 
shirts,  skirts,  underclothing"  .  .  .  "Calico  dresses  and 
underclothing"  .  .  .  "  Children  are  perfected  in  the  different 
kinds  of  stitches  necessary  in  the  completion  of  various  useful 
garments  ;  but  no  patch-work  nor  embroidery." 

Work  of  the  second  class: 

"  Patching,  darning,  and  mending,  and  review  of  lower  class 
work"  .  .  .  "  Samples  of  all  work  done  in  the  lower  classes 
and  new  stitches  introduced"  .  .  .  "Drafting,  cutting, 
basting,  etc."  ...  "  Same  as  in  class  third  "... 
"  Same  as  in  class  third,  also  work  on  dresses  and  woollen 
goods." 

Work  of  the  first  class : 

"Drafting   and   cutting"     .     .     .    "Cutting    and   making   of 

dresses  and  undergarments  "  .     .     .     "  Dress-cutting  and  fitting  " 

"Drafting,   cutting,    and     fitting".      .      .      "Drafting, 

cutting,  basting,   and  finishing  ;  practical  dressmaking  b}'  rule  " 

"Taking   measures  for  dresses,  drafting  waist  patterns  ; 
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cutting,  basting,  and  fitting  the  same  by  Taylor's  system  simpli- 
fied "  .  .  .  "Drafting  dresses  by  the  Rood  magic  scale; 
each  girl  finally  drafting  and  cutting  a  dress  to  fit  her  own 
form,  which  some  of   them  wear  before  the  year  is  out." 

It  is  obvious  from  these  specifications  that  the 
grades  of  work  for  the  upper  classes  will  need 
thorough  systematizing  befoi'e  sewing  can  profit- 
ably be  extended  to  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  It  is 
true  that  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  few 
years  in  grading  the  course  in  sewing  for  the  lower 
classes.  The  instruction  in  these  classes  was  first  sys- 
tematized and  adapted  to  school  purposes  by  Mr. 
Hardon,  of  the  Shurtleff  School.  Not  until  this  had 
been  done  did  sewing  spread  much  among  the  othei- 
schools.  A  similar  work  now  needs  to  be  done  for 
the  upper  classes. 

Touching  the  history  of  sewing  in  the  Boston 
public  schools,  interesting  communications  from  the 
masters  of  the  Winthrop  and  Shurtleff  Schools,  and 
from  the  sewing-teachei*  of  the  Gaston  School  are 
here  added. 

The  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  lowest  class  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  in  the  year  1854  was  productive  of  very  little  good 
save  as  an  entering  wedge  for  general  industrial  training  in 
public  schools.  This  was  felt  by  those  having  the  subject  at 
heart,  and,  in  1865  or  1866,  a  lady,  widely  known  since  for  her 
active  support  of  practical  education,  furnished  the  materials  and 
a  dressmaker  and  a  seamstress  one-half  day  each  week,  for  the 
instruction  of  a  more  advanced  class  in  the  Winthrop  School.  I 
was  fully  convinced  by  the  results  of  the  utility  of  such  education, 
and,  in  1873,  on  my  application,  my  sub-committee  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  Board  to  extend  the  teaching  throughout  the 
school,  —  the  teacher  to  give  her  whole  time  and  to  receive  equal 
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compensation  with  the  regular  teachers.  In  April,  1875,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  exercise  general  supervision  of  the 
work  throughout  the  city,  and  Miss  Lucretia  Hale,  who  has 
always  taken  great  interest  in  the  instruction,  prepared  the  first 
official  report.  The  same  year  the  city  solicitor  gave  an  opinion 
that  it  was  illegal  for  the  committee  to  spend  money  for  sewing, 
and  the  teachers  were  consequently  suspended  from  most  of  the 
schools.  Ladies  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  salary  of  the  Win- 
throp  School  teacher  was  paid  by  them,  until  the  Legislature  in 
1876  passed  an  act  authorizing  such  instruction.  As  there  was 
no  competent  authority  to  examine  the  work  of  the  children  in 
the  several  schools,  ladies  volunteered  in  different  sections  of  the 
city,  and  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  situation  in  each 
school  was  forwarded  to  Miss  Hale,  and  was  embodied  in  her 
report.  When  the  first  exhibition  was  given  in  the  Winthrop 
School,  to  which  the  School  Committee  and  the  masters  of  girls' 
schools  were  invited,  and  which  the}'  generally  attended,  Super- 
intendent Philbrick,  who  was  present,  pronounced  it  a  revelation 
in  education  ;  for  the  children  in  every  room  were  sewing,  and 
those  in  the  first  class  were  drafting  patterns  and  cutting  dresses 
from  measurement ;  and  all  this  instruction  had  been  given  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  regular  branches  of  study  deemed  essen- 
tial. Mr.  Philbrick  was  alwa3's  afterwards  an  earnest  promoter 
of  the  cause.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  there 
was  a"n  exhibit  of  sewing,  and  at  every  prominent  exhibition  since, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  New  Orleans,  in  Paris,  twice,  where 
a  gold  medal  was  received  for  sewing  and  drawing,  and  in  Vienna, 
Boston  has  been  represented  in  the  department.  The  introduction 
of  sewing  into  many  other  cities  and  towns,  notably  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Cambridge,  Somerville, 
Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  and  Newton,  in 
our  own  State,  is  directly  attributable  to  inspection  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Boston  schools.  More  than  one  thousand  girls  have 
been  graduated  from  the  Winthrop  School,  with  rules  and  com- 
petent instruction  for  dressmaking. 

Robert  Swan, 

Winthrop  School. 
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Sewing  was  called  for  by  a  vote  of  the  School  Committee  some 
years  anterior  to  m}'  mastership.  In  1865,  when  I  became  master 
of  the  Bigelow  School,  —  then  for  boys  and  girls,  —  the  sewing 
amounted  to  exceedingly  little.  During  my  mastership  it  was 
not  greatly  improved.  The  woman  at  the  head  of  it  had  no  or- 
ganizing power  or  energy,  and  my  hands  were  full  with  a  district 
now  embraced  in  the  Andrew,  ShurtlefF,  and  Bigelow.  When  we 
came  to  the  Shurtleff,  in  1869,  we  took  a  start  that  meant  business. 
First,  ever}'  girl  in  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  classes  was  to 
sew,  unless  eyesight  or  other  affliction  forbade.  There  was  some 
opposition  to  this,  and  a  wish  of  some  also  to  be  excused  on 
"  holy  days."  This  I  fixed  with  the  priest  near  by.  Tliat  trouble 
has  not  appeared  except  once  or  twice  for  years.  Second,  we 
were  bound  to  have  no  lost  time  or  lost  lessons  by  the  girls 
present.  To  this  end  every  girl  made  a  bag  to  keep  all  the 
materials  in.  Then  we  procured  large  baskets  to  hold  the  sewing 
of  each  room.  The  sewing  could  thus  be  distributed  and  taken 
up  in  two  or  three  minutes  and  set  away  for  next  time.  A  list  of 
the  things  necessary  to  each  girl  was  made,  small  in  number,  but 
insisted  on.  She  could  thus  go  to  work  at  once.  Then  we  came 
more  to  insist  that  each  piece  of  work  should  slay  at  school  until 
finished.  There  were  sometimes  proper  exceptions  to  this. 
Then,  to  provide  for  cases  of  great  poverty,  I  furnished 
a  few  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  sewing-teacher.  Then 
we  succeeded  in  getting  a  small  allowance  from  the  city  for  this 
purpose.  It  averaged  about  $12  per  annum.  We  can't  go  above 
$18.  To  steady  and  stimulate  interest,  I  personally  invited  well- 
known  ladies  of  South  Boston  to  inspect  the  sewing.  I  had  given 
previous  notice  to  that  effect  to  all  the  sewing  pupils.  It  had  a 
great  effect,  for  their  daughters  were  in  school  and  doing  some  of 
the  best  work,  and  it  killed  the  notion  somewhat  entertained,  that 
we  were  trying  to  provide  for  a  seamstress  class. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  sewing  exhibition.  In  a  couple 
of  years,  this  kind  of  exhibition  was  added  to,  by  putting  with  it 
all  school  work  and  working  hard  to  get  a  great  attendance  of 
parents,  superintendent,  and  committee, — we  had  no  super- 
visors. It  was  a  great  success.  The  next  year,  or  second  year, 
it  was  adopted  at  the  Lincoln,  and  in  four  or  five  years  by  the 
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School  Committee  for  the  whole  city.  To  yet  further  encourage 
the  sewing,  we  began,  I  think  in  1881,  to  keep  an  account  with 
every  girl  of  work  done,  and  at  the  '' parents' day "  to  show  a 
tabulated  statement,  nailed  up  in  several  places,  of  the  work  of 
each  class.  Miss  May,  Miss  Peabody,  and  others  adopted  this, 
added  to  our  general  plans,  and  required  conformity  throughout 
the  city.  About  twelve  years  ago  I  persuaded  the  committee  to 
carry  sewing  into  the  third  class  ;  about  eight  or  nine,  into  the 
second  class ;  and  into  the  first,  drafting  and  cutting  by  the 
"  Rood  Scale."  Earlier  than  this  the  matter  had  gone  to  the  top 
of  the  Winthrop,  though,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with  not  so  good  a 
system  of  drafting  and  cutting.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
"Eood"  s^'stem  in  the  Boston  schools.  For  all  the  success  we 
have  had,  the  effort,  head,  and  time  of  our  sewing-teacher  have 
been  a  sine  qua  non.  Had  she  not  had  business  capacity,  and 
system,  the  results  would  have  been  small  indeed.  She  had  been 
with  us  about  twenty-three  years.  A  large  part  of  the  above  was 
true  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  and  was  detailed  to 
the  Boston  masters  when  they  met  in  the  chamber  of  tlie  Com- 
mon Council.  It  was  much  opposed  by  a  few.  Times  have 
changed. 

H.  C.  Hardon, 

Shurtleff  School. 

In  regard  to  sewing,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  send  you  a 
paper  prepared  by  our  sewing-teacher,  giving  something  of  a  his- 
tor}"  of  the  work,  and  also  an  outline  of  what  we  are  doing.  The 
lessons  in  cooking  are  made  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  girls. 
Many  of  them  are  very  lielpful  to  their  mothers,  and  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  a  future  of  greater  usefulness  than  could  otherwise 
have  been  possible. 

Thomas  H.  Barnes, 

Gaston  School. 

a    paper  read   at   a  meeting    of    the    teachers  of  sewing  in 
boston,  oct.  4,  1890. 

It  is  DOW  nearly  fifty  years  since  sewing  was  first  introduced 
into  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  The  developments  were  slow 
at  first,  owing  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  community.     During  the 
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last  twenty-three  years,  Mr.   Swan,  of    the    Winthrop,  and    Mr. 
Hardon,  of  the  Shurtleff  School,  have  been  the  kind  friends  of  the 
sewing-teachers.     These  wise,  inspiring  masters  have  helped  the 
teachers  to  systematize   the   work,  and,  with  their   words  of  en- 
couragement, it  has  gone  forward  with  marvellous  rapidity.     They 
introduced  exhibitions  of  sewing,  to    be    given    yearly,  in    which 
every  girl  was  to  be  represented.     These  exhibitions  have  proved 
very  helpful  to   the  teachers,  as  they  have   enabled   them  to  meet 
the  parents  and  to  know  that  their  work  is  being  appreciated.     I 
have  always  found  the  sewing-teachers  fully  awake  to  the  respon- 
sibilities  resting  upon  them.     They  are  thoroughly  interested  in 
their  work,  and  are  giving   a  great  deal  of  time  outside  of  school 
hours  to  the  preparation  of    it.     Going  from  room    to  room,  as 
most  of  us  are  obliged  to  do,  some  of  the  sewing-teachers  are  re- 
quested to  take  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  class.     Happily,  we 
do  not  all  have  the  same  things  to  contend  with  in  this  way.     I 
always   feel  that  I  have  more  than  wasted    the  time,  if,  while  I 
have  been  giving  individual  instruction,  the  rest  of  my  class  are 
not  occupied  with  their  sewing.     It  is  like  a  lost  opportunity.     An 
hour  in  which  I  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  is  gone,  and  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  in  with  the  year's  work  in  that  class.     We  go  from  one 
room  to  another,  and  are  striving  to  give  faithful  instruction  in 
each.     This  makes  us  spring  to  the  work  every  hour,  and  all  of 
our  lessons  are  difficult  ones.     It  is  important  that  we  should  be- 
come familiar,  not  only  with  the  features,  but  also  with  the  name 
of  every  pupil.     To  know  what  each  girl  should   be  expected  to 
do,  we  want  to  come  into  close  and  sympathetic  contact  with  her. 
We  read  and  study  all  the  books  we   hear  of  which  treat  of  the 
best  method  of  teaching  children  how   to  sew.     We  attend  fairs 
or  exhibitions  of  any  kind  where  industrial  work  is  exhibited,  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  learn  from  sister  schools  in  other  countries. 
We  are   struggling  to  compete  with  teachers  in  other  cities  who 
give    daily  lessons    to  classes  of  twenty-five  girls,  while    we   are 
teaching,  or  trying  to  teach,  classes  numbering  about  sixty  girls  in 
less  than  as  many  minutes.     Every  girl  is  required  to  sew,  and  in 
our  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  we  give  two  hours'  instruction 
a  week.     In   the  second  and  third   classes  one  hour  is  required, 
and  in  some  schools  sewing  is  carried    into  the  first  class.       In 
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schools  where  there  is  no  other  manual  training,  tlie  boys  are 
taught  to  sew.  There  are  between  six  and  seven  hundred  pupils 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  teacher  of  sewing  in  some  of  our 
large  schools.  The  work  is  enormous,  and  grows  at  times  beyond 
conception.  The  constant  pressure  is  so  great,  in  trying  to  do 
more  in  a  given  time  tliau  can  be  done  properly,  that  our  work  is 
often  unsatisfactory  to  us  as  teachers.  We  must  never  allow  our- 
selves to  grow  nervous  and  agitated  if  we  wisli  for  good  results. 
We  tlioroughly  recognize  the  educational  value  of  sewing  as  a 
part  of  manual  training,  but  we  believe  also  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  it  as  early  as  possible.  When  the  little  ones  first 
come  to  us  for  instruction,  they  are  taught  to  use  the  needle  and 
thimble,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  they  begin  to  sew  on  something 
useful.  We  find  that  in  order  to  make  them  thoroughly  capable 
and  competent  to  do  their  own  sewing,  they  should  be  taught  to 
cut  and  pre[)are  the  work.  As  the  girls  in  the  second  and  third 
classes  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of  proficienc}"  in  the  use  of  the 
needle,  we  can  teach  them  many  things  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  younger  scholars  to  understand.  All  the  stitches,  including 
buttonholes  on  both  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  darning,  patching, 
and  mending  of  all  kinds,  must  be  well  and  carefully  taught.  We 
are  sending  into  the  homes  in  this  city  thousands  of  well-made 
garments  every  vear.  Every  accomplislmient  a  girl  possesses  is 
one  thing  more  towards  making  her  a  useful  woman  ;  and  it  is  of 
great  benefit  to  her  to  be  taught  to  sew  and  cut  and  make  her 
own  garments  properly.  Lastly,  the  girls  in  the  first  class  are 
taught  a  system  of  dress-cutting  whereby  they  can  take  measures, 
draught,  cut,  and  fit  a  waist  for  themselves  or  any  member  of 
their  family.  This  is  of  inestimable  value  to  them.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  girls  to  graduate  from  our  grammar  schools  in  dresses 
that  have  been  cut  and  made  throughout  by  themselves.  Every 
year  we  are  advancing,  but  it  will  be  long  before  we  can  attain  to 
our  ideal.  Many  of  our  girls  come  from  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
and,  as  each  girl  supplies  her  own  material  to  work  on,  the  cloth 
is  often  so  thin  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  skilled  seamstress 
to  do  fine  work  on  it.  This  should  be  considered  in  judging  the 
work.  Teachers  that  have  schools  in  the  poorer  localities  cut  and 
fit  a  great  many  dresses   for   the  girls   to  carry  home  to   make. 
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These  girls,  having  been  in  school  the  twenty  weeks  required  by 
law,  are  now  going  to  work  in  one  of  our  large  stores.  Coming 
into  such  close  contact  with  our  scholars,  some  of  our  teachers 
are  being  continually  called  upon  to  do  work  of  this  kind.  It  is 
purely  missionary  work,  given  in  a  good  cause,  and  whatever  ser- 
vice we  can  render  along  this  line  must  be  given  in  connection 
with  our  daily  duties.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  when  we 
are  striving  to  fill  every  hour  with  the  duty  it  presents,  that  the 
sewing-teachers  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  work,  and  their  influ- 
ence is  being  felt  for  good  throughout  the  cit}". 
Mary  E.  Patterson, 

Teacher  of  Sewing,  Gaston  School. 

COOKING. 

Cooking  has  been  a  branch  of  instruction  in  our 
pnbhc  schools  since  the  autumn  of  1885,  when  the 
cooking-school  in  the  Tennyson-street  School-house 
was  accepted  by  the  School  Committee  from  Mrs. 
Hemmenway,  and  established  under  the  name  of 
School  Kitchen  Ko.  1.  Since  that  time,  six  more 
school  kitchens  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  city;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  add 
four  more  next  September.  Then  there  will  be 
eleven  school  kitchens,  accommodating  all  sections 
of  the  city. 

The  instruction  in  cooking,  unlike  that  in  sewing, 
must  be  given  in  rooms  specially  fitted  up  and  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose;  and  so  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  girls  to  leave  their  usual  school-rooms  and 
visit  the  school  kitchens  for  the  special  instruction 
there  given.  This  they  do  in  detachments  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  girls  at  a  time,  —  some  schools  send- 
ing only  one  detachment,  others  as  many  as  three  or 
four.      The    lesson    occupies  two   hours  —  the    best 
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part  of  a  morning,  or  the  whole  of  an  afternoon  ses- 
sion. 

From  returns  made  in  !N^ovember,  it  appears  that 
all  the  girls'  schools  were  sending  some  of  their  pupils 
to  the  school  kitchens,  as  were  also  all  the  mixed 
schools  except  the  Bennett,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Stoughton,  Tileston,  and  Gibson.  These, 
however,  will  be  provided  for  in  September.  The 
girls  receiving  the  cooking  instruction  were  for  the 
most  part  members  of  the  second  class;  girls  from 
the  first  class  were  reported  in  the  Adams,  Bow- 
doin,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Hancock,  and  L3mian 
districts;  girls  from  the  third  class  were  reported 
from  the  Gaston,  George  Putnam,  Hyde,  John  A. 
Andrew,  Shurtleff,  and  Winthrop  districts.  In  the 
Hyde  and  in  the  Winthrop  districts  the  number  of 
girls  belonging  to  the  cooking  classes  was  remark- 
ably large.  They  came  from  grades  as  low  as  the 
fourth  class. 

From  a  summary  of  the  reported  statistics,  it 
appears  that  1,497  pupils  have  received  or  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  cooking  during  the  current 
school  year.  Adding  to  this  3,986  pupils  noAv  in 
school,  who  have  received  this  instruction  in  past 
years,  we  have  a  total  of  5,483  pupils  now  in  school, 
who  are  or  have  been  members  of  the  cooking  classes. 
These  pupils  are  mostly  girls;  but  thei'e  are  a  few 
boys:  as  in  the  Adams  School,  9;  in  the  Edward 
Everett,  6;  in  the  Eliot,  16;  in  the  Emerson,  3; 
and  last  year  in  the  Lyman,  41.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  schools,  the  instruction  in  cooking  runs 
through  the  whole   school  year;  but  there  are  still 
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a  few  schools  in  which  the  course  is  limited  to  half 
a  year.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  hereafter  the 
cooking  course  will  run  through  the  whole  year  in 
all  the  schools. 

Miss  Annabel  G.  E.  Hope,  the  teacher  first  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  School  Kitchen  ]No.  1, 
now  exercises  supervision  over  all  the  school 
kitchens.  Since  she  assumed  this  last  duty,  the 
instruction  has  received  distinct  impetus  and  im- 
provement. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  in- 
troduction of  cooking  into  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  will  unite  in  the  testimony  that  to  Mr.  Kobert 
Swan,  master  of  the  Winthrop  School,  is  in  large 
measure  due  the  success  which  has  been  achieved. 
This  gentleman,  so  well  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  his  long  continued  and  efficient  labors  in 
behalf  of  sewing  as  a  branch  of  public  school  in- 
struction, has  labored  no  less  assiduously  in  behalf 
of  cooking.  At  the  opening  of  the  Food  and  Health 
Exhibition,  which  occurred  in  this  city  in  October, 
1891,  Mr.  Swan  made  an  address  which  contained 
a  carefully  prepared  historical  statement  concerning 
the  earlier  and  later  efforts  made  by  himself  and 
others  to  introduce  cooking  into  the  public  schools. 
With  his  kind  permission  this  valuable  address  is 
here  printed  in  full: 

Instruction  in  cooking  for  public  scliool  cliildreu  was  first 
given  under  the  auspices  of  ladies  connected  with  the  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association.  In  this  advance  in  practical  educa- 
tion, as  in  sewing,  Avoman  was  in  the  van.  It  was  on  petition 
of  3,947  women   of  Boston,  in   1854,  that  sewing  was  introduced 
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into  the  city  ;  aucl  tlie  munificence  of  a  lady,  some  ten  years  after- 
wards, led  to  its  present  acknowledged  importance  as  a  factor  in 
education. 

The  kitchen  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  in 
"Warrenton  street,  was  offered  for  the  use  of  a  class.  Mrs.  Webb, 
a  pupil  of  Miss  Parloa,  was  engaged  as  teacher,  and  application 
was  made  to  the  principal  of  the  Winthrop  School  to  furnish  the 
pupils  —  beneficiaries,  I  must  call  them.  Twelve  girls  from  the 
first  class,  among  the  very  best,  were  sent  to  take  the  lessons, 
on  Saturdays,  that  the  instruction  might  not  interfere  with  the 
school  regulations.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory.  At  tlie 
close  of  the  course,  twelve  lessons,  an  exhibition  was  given  — 
feast  would  be  a  better  term.  Each  girl  prepared  a  dish  at  home  ; 
the  table  was  laid  in  the  kitchen  where  the  lessons  had  been  given  ; 
and  the  ladies  interested,  with  their  friends  and  the  principal  of 
the  Winthrop  School,  partook  of  the  dinner,  and  were  entirely 
convinced  of  the  practicability  of  the  instruction  for  public  school 
children. 

Two  questions  probably  suggest  themselves  :  AVhen  was  this 
class  taught?  and,  more  important,  Who  defrayed   the  expenses? 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1880,  and  the  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy 
was  the  benefactor,  he  having  furnished  $50  to  compensate  the 
teacher. 

And  I  would  like  to  show  just  here  how  the  sewing  in  the 
Winthrop  School  sowed  the  seed  for  the  new  plant.  Mr.  Hardy 
had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  sewing  and  had  advised  in  the 
selection  of  the  teacher.  Miss  Isabella  Gumming,  whose  sagacity 
and  skill  have  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  making  the  work  a 
success,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  thi-oughout  the  principal  educa- 
tional centres  of  the  country  ;  and,  when  the  new  idea  was  sug- 
gested, he  was  ready  to  supply  the  means  and  knew  where  to  find 
the  girls  for  the  experiment.  The  memory  of  Mr.  Hardy  will  be 
cherished  for  this  good  work,  in  addition  to  the  man}-  accredited 
to  his  useful  life. 

Another  class  was  taught  in  the  same  place  in  1881  ;  but  in 
1882  it  was  decided  to  charge  a  small  tuition  fee ;  and  that 
experiment  was  not  successful,  and  the  work  came  to  an  end, 
apparently. 
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lu  1883,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple,  held  to  in- 
crease the  interest  in  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School, 
whose  excellent  work  at  the  North  End  is  so  well  known  and  ap- 
preciated, and  in  whose  kitchen  so  many  girls  in  that  vicinity 
have  since  received  instruction,  it  was  urged  by  one  of  the  speak- 
ers that  the  needs  of  the  community  required  public  school 
kitchens,  the  necessity  for  such  teaching  was  shown,  and  the  plan 
for  central  kitchens  to  accommodate  girls  was  outlined  for  several 
schools. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  a  Vacation  School,  supported  by  Mrs. 
Hemenwa}-,  was  established  in  the  Tenn\-son-street  building. 
Miss  Amy  Morris  Homaus  designed  the  kitchen,  which  was  fitted 
up  in  the  basement,  the  only  place  that  could  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose ;  and  here  came  into  being  the  germ  of  the  first  public 
school  kitchen  in  America. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  arrangements  of  the  room  ; 
everything  that  wealth  could  supply  and  ability  suggest  was 
tendered,  without  money  and  without  price,  to  such  pupils  of  the 
Winthrop  School  as  desired  to  attend.  The  success  was  pheno- 
menal;  and,  at  the  reopening  of  the  public  schools  in  the  fall, 
when  Mrs.  Hemenway  expressed  her  willingness,  her  desire,  to 
continue  the  benefaction,  the  committee,  after  a  full  hearing  on 
the  subject,  granted  the  permission.  Miss  Amy  Barnes  and  Miss 
Annabel  G.  E.  Hope  took  up  the  work  in  October,  and  it  devolved 
upon  myself  to  draw  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  to 
suggest  a  nauje  for  the  school,  having  full  power  with  but  one 
proviso,  that  there  should  be  no  reference  to  the  lady  whose 
generosity,  so  frequently  manifested  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
school  children,  had  made  the  school  |)ossible.  "  Boston  School 
Kitchen  No.  1  "  was  decided  upon,  —  the  first  in  the  city,  the  first 
in  the  country  ;  and  the  school  committee  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
designating  each  successive  school  established  by  them  in  its 
numerical  order. 

The  Everett,  the  Franklin,  the  Hyde,  and  the  Winthrop,  to- 
gether with  a  few  pupils  from  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Deaf, 
made  up  the  quota  of  pupils  ;  ten  classes  of  fifteen  each,  or  one 
hundred  and  fift}'  a  week  ;  a  session  corresponding  with  the  respec- 
tive school  session  being  given  to  a  class. 
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School  Kitchen  No.  1  was  supported  by  Mrs.  Hemeuway  for 
three  years.  In  the  begiuuing  each  schohir  cooked,  by  herself, 
ever}'  dish  according  to  the  programme,  and  was  allowed  to  pur- 
chase, to  take  home,  the  product  of  her  lesson,  at  cost  of  material. 
Skilled  cookery  was  thus  introduced  into  many  homes,  and  a  new 
order  of  living  inaugurated  in  a  portion  of  the  community.  The 
children  were  required  to  cook  corresponding  dishes  at  home,  and 
report  the  result  at  school,  to  be  accredited  to  them  as  a  part  of 
what  was  accomplished.  During  the  six  years  of  the  school,  1,600 
girls  have  cooked,  at  home,  152,621  dishes.  Could  any  education 
more  profitable  be  disseminated  among  the  people  ? 

At  the  close  of  one  term,  a  series  of  dinners  was  given,  eacli 
class  cooking  the  repast,  laying  the  tables,  and  serving  the  guests. 
To  these  dinners,  the  members  of  the  School  Board,  superintend- 
ents of  schools  from  other  cities,  and  prominent  educators  from 
various  walks  in  life,  were  invited,  and  responded  generalh'  to  the 
invitation.  The  kitchen  in  the  basement  was  graced  by  assem- 
blages of  rare  intelligence  ;  and  there  could  be  but  one  verdict,  —  ;i 
new  revelation  in  public  school  instruction, —  the  school  kitchen  was 
an  established  fact.  Six  courses  were  served  in  their  order,  Mrs. 
Hemenway  presiding,  with  the  master  of  the  school  as  her  princi- 
pal guest. 

There  was  one  unusual  feature  at  these  parties  —  the  cost  of  the 
dinner  was  conspicuously  marked  on  the  blackboard,  tliat  the  ten 
guests  might  see  that  they  were  sumptuously  entertained  with  soup, 
fish,  roast,  s;ilad,  pudding,  and  crackers  and  coffee,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $1.86  ;  and  the  children  of  the  class  partook  of  the  repast  after 
the  company  had  departed. 

Physicians  who  were  present  declared  that  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  school  would  enable  children  to  prepare  suitable 
nourishment  for  invalids  that  would  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives. 

Public-spirited  citizens  in  Jamaica  Plain,  believing  in  the  new 
departure,  and  not  caring  to  wait  for  action  b}'  the  School  Board, 
contributed  the  means  for  School  Kitchen  No.  3,  and  tendered  the 
use  of  it  to  the  schools  in  that  vicinity.  Thus  one  of  the  outlying- 
districts  was  among  the  first  to  receive  the  benefit. 

In  1888  the  city  assumed  the  charge  of  the  schools,  having  in 
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the  meantime  established  similai"  classes  in  South  Boston  and 
Roxbury,  followed  later  by  Kitchens  5,  G,  and  7,  in  Charlestown, 
Allston,  and  East  Boston. 

In  School  Kitchen  No.  1  alone  the  course  of  twenty  lessons  has 
been  given  to  1,800  pupils. 

Under  the  city's  administration  three  girls  work  together,  thus 
saving  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  material  and  gas.  Three  of 
the  class  are  now  engaged  as  housekeepers,  making  the  fire, 
scrubbing,  and  doing  general  housework.  Members  of  the  class 
alternate  in  this  duty.  The  scholars  have  a  small  portion  to  eat 
of  the  food  cooked,  that  they  may  know  whether  what  they  pre- 
pare at  home  has  a  similar  taste. 

Eighteen  hundred  visitors  have  been  received  in  School  Kitchen 
No.  1 .  They  have  come  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and  from 
even  as  far  away  as  Australia.  Diagrams  of  the  kitchen  have  been 
taken,  for  the  establishment  of  similar  plants  in  other  places. 

Mrs.  Hemenway  has  also  established  a  "Normal  School  of 
Cookery  "  to  supply  competent  teachers  for  other  cities  where  the 
school  kitchen  has  been  adopted. 

A  history  of  this  department  of  education  would  be  incomplete, 
did  I  not  mention  the  name  of  James  S.  Murphy,  Esq.,  who,  as 
a  member  of  the  School  Board  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Manual  Training  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  idea,  exerted 
all  the  influence  of  his  position  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
these  schools.  Their  success  is  largely'  due  to  his  hearty  co- 
operation. 

Thus  have  I  recorded  the  history  of  school  kitchens  as  a  part  of 
manual  training  in  our  city.  1  fain  would  speak,  did  time  allow, 
of  the  effect  of  such  teaching  on  the  children  and  the  homes  ;  how 
disorderly  girls  are  humanized  and  refined,  and  those  backward  in 
learning  are  enabled  to  show  proficiency  in  this  essential  work  in 
life,  and  thus  to  respect  themselves  and  be  respected  by  their 
companions. 

Only  6  of  these  1,800  pupils  from  the  different  schools  have 
been  suspended  for  improper  behavior.  This  is  a  sufficient  com- 
mentary upon  tlie  influence  exerted. 

I  should  be  obliged  to  write  a  book  to  express  all  that  I  feel  in 

regard  to  this  work. 

Robert  Swan, 

Winthro])  School. 
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A  few  passages  from  the  letters  of  other  masters 
are  here  added  for  the  interesting"  matter  they  con- 
tain. 

B}'  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training,  cooking 
is  tauglit  in  this  school  to  girls  in  the  third  class.  Our  cooking 
school  in  tliis  building  opened  in  November,  to  which  I  send  four 
classes  of  twenty-one  pupils  each,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Before  this  year,  we  sent  two  classes  of  fifteen  girls  each  to  the 
Tennyson-Street  Cooking  School  the  first  half  year  and  the  same 
number  the  last  half.  While  good  work  was  done,  the  distance 
was  too  great  and  the  time,  half  a  year,  was  too  short.  If  tlie 
rule  as  to  the  grade  or  grades  from  which  scholars  shall  attend 
cooking  schools  could  be  changed,  ajid  the  selection  be  left  with 
the  princii)als,  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement.  I  should  like 
to  send  a  few  pupils  from  both  the  fourtii  and  fifth  grades  to  the 
cooking  class  in  future.  Nicoliue  Birkland,  age  fourteen  years, 
now  in  a  cooking  class,  is  a  case  in  point.  She  entered  my  primary 
school  last  May,  from  Sweden  ;  couhl  not  speak  a  word  of  P^nglish  ; 
was  admitted  to  the  grammar  school  in  September;  was  promoted 
to  the  fifth  class  in  October  and  to  the  fourth  in  February,  — 
still  talked  very  little.  Slie  was  prevented  from  leaving  school  to 
go  out  to  service  by  being  allowed  to  join  the  cooking  class  for 
the  year.  Sewing  was  introduced  into  the  Sherwin  School  when 
the  school  was  organized  in  1881.  It  was  taught  only  in  the  three 
lower  classes.  The  results  were  good  and  only  good.  The  interest 
in  sewing  on  the  part  of  parents  and  pupils  constantly  increased. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  three  upper  classes  last  year;  the 
results  so  far  are  satisfactor}.  We  think  sewing  and  cooking^ 
have  come  to  stay.  They  require  considerable  time  and  add  in 
some  cases  to  the  length  of  the  course ;  the  time  is  well  spent. 
Sewing  lakes  two  hours  a  week  for  three  years  and  one  hour  a 
week  for  three  years.  Cooking,  according  to  the  proposed  plan, 
will  take  twenty  half  days  of  each  girl's  school  life.  She  is  taught 
to  keep  a  neat  kitchen,  to  waste   nothing,  to  do  plain  cooking,  to 

set  and  serve  a  table  properly. 

S.  C.  Stone, 

Hyde  School. 
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The  Hancock  School  was  the  secoud  school  to  introduce  sewing 
into  the  upper  grades,  and  the  first  to  establish  regular  instruction 
in  cookery  for  the  pupils  of  the  fiist  classes  of  the  grammar  grade. 
At  first  the  work  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  there 
have  never  been  any  vacancies  in  the  classes  in  cookery.  In  1885, 
only  one  girl  in  the  graduating  class  confessed  that  she  did  some- 
thing in  cookery  at  home  ;  to-da}^  every  girl  in  first  class  prides 
herself  that  she  can  and  does  do  much  of  the  cooking  at  home. 
Every  girl  in  the  graduating  class  last  year  cut,  fitted,  and  made  a 
dress  for  herself  and  wore  the  same  at  our  public  da}'  exhibition. 
It  is  hoped  that  very  soon  the  sewing  begun  in  the  Kindergarten 
will  be  continued  through  all  of  the  primary  grades. 

S.   H.   DUTTON, 

Hancock  School. 

In  my  opinion,  teachers  of  cooking  should  be  selected  with  as 
mucli  care  as  teachers  of  any  other  subject,  for  they  have  to  do 
with  what  might  be  termed  the  corner-stone  in  the  foundation  of 
home  happiness  and  comfort,  and  have  numberh'ss  opi)ortuuities 
of  indirectly  training    their  pupils  in  domestic  economy  and  the 

management  of  the  household. 

Fred  O.  Ellis, 

Norcross  School. 

Cooking  was  first  taught  to  our  pupils  in   the  year  1886,  when 

twenty  girls  from  the  first  class  received  instruction  at  the  Noi  tli 

Bennet-iStreet  Industrial  School. 

W.  B.  Atwood, 

Frotliinglam  School. 

The  following  is  the  list  of   the   existing    school 
kitchens  and  their  locations : 


School  Kitchen  No.  1 
School  Kitchen  No.  2 
School  Kitchen  No.  3 
School  Kitchen  No.  4 
School  Kitchen  No.  5 
School  Kitchen  No.  6 
School  Kitchen  No.  7 


Starr  King  School,  Tennyson  street. 

Drake  School,  South  Boston. 

Bowditch  School,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Harvard  School,  Charlestown. 

old  building  of  the  Roxbury  High  School. 

Lyman  School,  East  Boston. 

Hyde  School,  Hammond  street. 
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The  following  will  be  open  in  September : 

School  Kitchen  No.  8  ;   Harbor  View  street,  Dorchester. 
School  Kitchen  No.  0  ;  Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Dorchester. 
Scliool  Kitchen  No.  10;  AUston. 
School  Kitchen  No.  11  ;   Brigliton. 


WOOD-WOEKING    OR    SLOYD. 

This  branch  has  been  greatly  extended  in  onr 
schools  during  the  present  year.  There  are  now 
upwards  of  two  thousand  pupils  receiving  shop  in- 
struction, mostly  in  wood-working.  But  the  reported 
number  includes  a  few  boys,  from  the  Ehot  and 
Phillips  Schools,  who  have  been  learning  leather- 
work;  and  some  more  from  the  same  schools  and 
from  the  Harvard,  Emerson,  and  Prescott  Schools, 
who  have  been  learning  printing  at  the  ]!!^orth 
Bennet-Street  Industrial  School. 

The  instruction  in  wood-working  is  given  at  six 
shops  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  is  of  two 
kinds:  first,  the  Swedish  sloyd  in  which  Mr.  Gustaf 
Larsson  is  the  leader,  and  second,  the  so-called 
Russian  system  in  which  Mr.  Frank  M.  Leavitt  and 
Mr.  B.  F.  Eddy  are  leaders.  Of  these  three  gentle- 
men only  Mr.  Leavitt  is  paid  by  the  city.  The  others 
are  in  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Larsson,  with  his  assistants  Miss  Bond  and 
Mr.  Sandberg,  have  this  year  been  giving  instruction 
to  classes  of  boys  from  the  Quincy,  Pice,  Brimmer, 
Dwight,  and  Prince  Schools.  All  these  boys  ai-e 
from  the  second   class   of  the   schools   named. 

Mr.  Larsson  has  for  several  years  past  been  giving 
instruction  in  Swedish  sloyd  privately  to  those  public 
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school  teachers  who  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to 
attend.  The  seed  thus  sown  is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  Several  of  his  pupils  have  received  appoint- 
ments during  the  past  year  as  assistants  to  himself 
and  to  other  teachers  of  manual  training.  It  now 
seems  clear  that  if  wood-working  is  introduced  into 
the  grammar  schools  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  each  grade,  the  female  teachers  will  be  able  to 
qualify  themselves  for  giving  that  instruction. 

Another  centre  of  shop  instruction  is  in  the  Eliot 
School,  Jamaica  Plain,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Leavitt. 
This  shop  receives  boys  from  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes  of  the  Agassiz  School  jmd  from 
the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  Lowell  School. 

A  third  centre  of  shop  instruction,  also  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Leavitt,  but  in  immediate  charge  of  his 
assistants.  Miss  E.  A.  Pope  and  Miss  E.  G.  Smith, 
M.D.,  former  pupils  of  Mr.  Larsson,  is  in  the  old 
high  school  building  in  Roxbury.  This  shop  receives 
pupils  from  the  Comins,  Maitin,  Dearborn,  Hugh 
O'Brien,  George  Putnam,  Sherwin,  and  Dudley 
Schools.  All  these  are  from  the  second  class,  except 
a  few  who  are  from  the  third  class. 

The  Lidustrial  School  at  North  Bennet  street  has 
been  for  many  years  a  centre  for  manual  and  indus- 
trial training.  As  is  well  known,  this  school  is  a 
private  benevolent  enterprise  supported  chiefly  by 
Mrs.  Shaw.  Interesting  educational  experiments  of 
all  sorts  have  here  been  made  ;  and  much  has  been 
learned  therefrom  as  to  the  j^ossibililies  of  manual 
training  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction.  Large  num- 
bers of  boys  and  girls  from  the  Eliot  and  Hancock 
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Schools  have  taken  part  in  these  experiments  ;  and 
of  late  years  pupils  have  come  also  from  the  schools 
in  Charlestown  and  East  Boston.  The  city  has  not 
yet  adopted  the  manual  training  department  of  this 
school.  Mr.  Eddy  has  been  teaching  wood-working 
to  boys  from  the  Phillips,  Bunker  Hill,  Eliot,  Pres- 
cott,  Frothingham,  Harvard,  and  Warren  Schools 
following  the  Russian  system  of  shop  work  consid- 
erably modified  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  ex- 
perience. These  boys,  like  those  under  Mr.  Larsson 
and  Mr.  Leavitt,  come  chiefly  from  the  second  class. 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Dodd,  in  the  same  place,  has  been 
teaching  Swedish  sloyd  to  classes  from  the  Phillips, 
Bunker  Hill,  Eliot,  Chapman,  and  Warren  Schools. 
In  this  same  school,  moreover,  leather-work  (the 
making  and  repairing  of  shoes)  has  been  taught  to 
some  boys  from  the  Phillips  and  Eliot  Schools  by 
Mr.  Downer  ;  and  printing  has  been  taught  to  boys 
from  the  Phillips,  Eliot,  Emerson,  and  Prescott 
Schools  by  Mr.  Hull.  In  the  printing  class  are  in- 
cluded three  girls  from  the  Harvard  School.  All 
this  instruction  has  been  accepted  as  a  free  gift 
from  the  managers  of  the  ]^^oilh  Bennet-Street 
Industrial  School. 

An  important  experiment  has  been  undertaken 
in  South  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  proving  whether 
shop  instruction  can  be  successfully  given  to  whole 
classes;  that  is,  to  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  at  once.  This 
experiment  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Kendall 
and  his  assistants,  Miss  Freeman  and  Miss  Shove, 
who  receive  classes  from  the  Bigelow,  Lawrence, 
Lincoln,  Thomas   ^.    Hart,  and    John  A.  Andrew 
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Schools.  These  boys  come  from  the  first  as  well  as 
the  second  classes  of  the  schools  named.  The  results 
of  this  experiment  will  go  fai*  to  settle  the  question 
whether  shop  work  can  conveniently  become  a  regular 
branch  of  grammar  school  instruction.  At  this  time 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  every 
prospect  of  favorable  results.  Miss  Shove  and  Miss 
Freeman  were  regular  teachers  in  the  schools  be- 
fore taking  up  this  special  work  under  Mr.  Larsson. 
What  these  have  done  others  may  do;  and  so  in  time 
CA^ery  school  in  the  city  may  have  teachers  ready  to 
teach  wood- working  or  sloyd. 

Finally  there  is  a  centre  of  shop  instruction  in  the 
Austin  Primary  School  building,  Paris  sti-eet,  East 
Boston,  in  charge  of  Miss  Celia  B.  Hallstrom,  who 
receives  classes  from  the  Adams,  Chapman,  Emei'son, 
and  Lyman  Schools  ;  the  school  last  named  sending 
fifteen  girls.  These  pupils,  like  those  in  South 
Boston,  come  from  both  the  first  and  second  classes 
of  the  schools  named.  The  girls  are  said  to  be  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  the  boys  in  their  work  at  the  car- 
penter's bench.  Miss  Hallstrom  is  also  a  graduate  of 
Mr.  Larsson's  normal  classes. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Lowell  School  there  are  four  divisions  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  classes  taught  elementary  manual  training 
by  their  regular  teachers.  This  consists  of  a  sort 
of  work  known  as  "knife-work"  performed  upon 
thin  wood  and  cardboard,  the  like  of  which  has  been 
practised  in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Also  Miss  Ella  L.  Burbank,  of  the  Brimmer  School, 
has  this  year  been  teaching  her  own  class,  the  third, 
in  sloyd,  as  she  learned  it  from  Mr.  Larsson. 
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An  important  inquiry  made  of  the  school  princi- 
pals was  this:  Has  the  instruction  in  sloyd,  or  light 
tool-work  or  carpentry,  been  required  of  all  members 
of  the  class,  or  are  the  parents  asked  to  make  a 
choice  in  the  matter?  The  answers  to  this  question 
showed  that  all  members  of  the  class  were  required 
to  take  that  instruction  in  every  school  where  it  was 
taken  at  all,  except  two.  In  these  two,  parents  were 
requested  to  express  their  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
did  so. 

Another  inquiry  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  whether  drawing  was  made  a  part  of  the 
sloyd  instruction  by  all  the  teachers  of  sloyd.  The 
answers  showed  that  drawing  was  made  a  part  of 
that  instruction,  save  in  a  few  instances.  Just  here 
the  remark  may  be  made,  that  when  wood-working 
becomes  established  as  a  regular  branch  of  the 
grannnar  school  instruction,  this  and  the  instruction 
in  drawing  will  need  to  be  coordinated  and  harmo- 
nized in  order  to  prevent  a  possible  waste  of  time  by 
duplication  of  teaching.  The  School  Committee  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  has  put  the  whole  time  devoted  to 
drawing,  together  with  that  devoted  to  shop  work, 
under  one  head  and  called  it  all  manual-traininir 
time.  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  an  advan- 
tageous one.  Some  such  arrangement  we  must 
probably    make   before   long  in   Boston. 

This  division  of  my  report  may  best  be  concluded 
by  giving  a  varied  and  interesting  assortment  of 
information  and  opinions  culled  from  the  masters' 
reports. 
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Color  work  with  brush  is  going  on  in  the  fourth  classes  by  the 
boys,  while  the  girls  are  sewing,  75  boys.  Color  work  with  brush 
is  taken  by  all  the  pupils  of  the  third  classes,  100.  In  the  color 
work,  designs  are  drawn  with  instiuments,  and  colored,  careful 
attention  being  given  to  harmony  of  color.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
the  intellectual  value  of  all  our  manual  work.  In  the  sixth 
classes,  boys  work  two  hours  a  week  at  light  tool-work,  and  the 
girls  sew.  In  the  fifth  class  the  same  is  done.  In  the  fourth 
classes,  boys  work  at  color  work  and  the  girls  sew.  In  the  third 
classes,  both  boys  and  girls  work  at  color  work  two  hours  a  week. 
In  the  second  class,  boys  do  carpenter  work,  and  the  girls  cook. 
In  the  first  class,  boys  do  carpenter  work,  and  the  girls  construct 
from  cardboard.  The  whole  grammar  school  has  two  hours  a  week 
in  manual  training,  except  that  the  giiis  in  the  first  class  do  not 
have  so  much.     The  first  class  girls  need  something  different. 

Daniel  M.  Jones, 

Lowell  School. 

Manual  training  in  the  form  of  wood-work  combined  with  draw- 
ing has  now  been  a  part  of  every  pupil's  education  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  Agassiz  School  for  three  years.  The  time  is  too 
sliort  to  speak  in  a  dogmatic  manner  of  the  effect  of  such  training, 
but  I  think  I  can  discern  the  following  good  results :  First,  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  accuracy,  not  onl}'  the  habit  of  doing  work  more  ac- 
curately, but  also  a  better  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  what 
accuracy  really  means.  The  constant  use  of  the  slate  pencil  and 
thelead  pencil,  whose  records  are  so  easily  changed  or  destroyed, 
leaves  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  pupils  without  anv  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  fact  that  accuracy  is  necessary  or  desirable.  Man- 
ual training  counteracts  this  tendency  immediately  and  pointedly  ; 
for  unless  the  pupil  is  accurate,  he  finds  his  piece  clumsily  and 
loosely  constructed,  perhaps  his  labor  lost  and  his  materials 
spoiled,  while  a  piece  of  good  work  either  his  own  or  his  class- 
mates prompts  to  greater  effort  and  sets  a  higher  standard  for  the 
future.  Second,  this  makes  tlie  pupil  more  thoughtful.  Third, 
it  makes  him  more  attentive.  Fourth,  it  makes  him  more  observ- 
ant. Fifth,  the  good  effect  of  this  training  is  quite  noticeable  in 
drawing  and  in  arithmetic,  especially  in  the  subjects  of  mensura- 
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tion  and  square  root.       Sixth,    it   has  given  certain  boys  an  in- 
creased interest  in  school. 

John  T.  Gibson, 

Agassiz  School. 

In  1889  a  room  in  the  Smith-street  Primary  building  was  fitted 
up  by  the  School  Committee,  and  all  necessary  tools,  benches,  and 
appliances  were  procured  for  manual  training  in  wood-work. 
Through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  Everett  Schwartz,  a 
graduate  of  Herr  Solomon's  school  at  Niias,  Sweden,  was  secured 
to  give  instruction  in  sloyd.  Twenty  pupils  from  every  grade  in 
the  grammar  school  received  instruction  in  lessons  of  two  hours 
each  once  a  week.  The  models  first  used  were  those  of  the  Naas 
School,  but  these  were  soon  changed  ;  and  during  the  two  and  one- 
half  years  the  school  was  open,  the  series  of  models  underwent 
several  modifications.  Drawing  was  a  prominent  feature  after  the 
first  models  were  changed.  Several  classes  of  girls  from  the  upper 
grades  received  instruction  and  were  much  interested  in  the  les- 
sons. Their  work  was  of  as  high  merit  as  that  produced  b}'  the 
boys.  In  1891  Mr.  Schwartz  was  elected  instructor  of  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Waltham,  and  a  satisfactory 
teacher  was  not  secured  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  school  was  closed 
and  the  plant  removed  in  1892  to  the  old  High  School  building  in 
Roxbury.  In  1889  a  cooking  school  was  opened  in  the  Phillips- 
street  Primary  building ;  and  was  continued  there  until  1892, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  old  High  School  building.  Classes 
of  boys  took  lessons  in  cooking  with  gratifying  results. 

M.  T.  Pritchard, 

Comins  School. 

I  heartil}'  approve  of  the  manual  work.  It  is  educational  and 
disciplinary,  and  I  think  it  has  a  moral  influence,  as  the  results 
present  an  object  lesson,  in  wrong  or  right  doing.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  pupils  accomplish  as  much  intellectually  as  they  would 
if  the  whole  time  were  employed  in  the  regular  studies.  Teachers 
approve  of  it,  pupils  enjoy  it ;  only  one  boy  out  of  ninety-four  says 
"  I  don't  like  it."  More  work  could  be  done  in  the  class-rooms 
if  tools  and  materials  were  furnished,  and  the  teachers  interested 
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and  qualified  for  the  work.  A  set  of  slo3'd-knives  has  been  pro- 
cured for  the  thu"d  class,  and  some  excellent  work  is  being  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  regular  teacher,  Ella  L.  Burbank. 
Every  pupil  in  a  class  should  receive  instruction.  The  plan  of  teach- 
ing a  part  of  the  class,  or  making  it  optional  with  the  pupils,  is  un- 
satisfactory and  not  productive  of  the  best  results.  Five  teachers 
in  the  Brimmer  are  taking  the  Normal  Course  in  sloyd  work  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Larsson. 

Q.  E.  DiCKERMAN, 

Brimmer  School. 

If  material  and  instruction  to  the  grammar  teachers  could  be 
furnished,  the  Lyman  grammar  teachers  would  do  any  or  all  of  the 
kinds  of  manual  training  outlined  by  the  "■  Course  of  Study."  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  outline  still  other  work  in  this  line  ; 
but  it  seems  useless,  until  material  and  instruction  are  furnished, 
to  carry  out  work  already-  outlined.  Seven  girls  of  the  first  class 
are  taking  dressmaking  and  drafting,  as  they  prefer  it  to  sloyd. 
All  the  girls  of  the  second  class  continue  cooking,  so  there  is  no 
sewing  work  done  in  that  class  this  year. 

A.  H.  Kellet, 

Lyman  School. 

The  present  plan  of  sending  our  entire  class  to  the  Manual 
Training  School  meets  with  my  heart}'  approval.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  Mr.  Leavitt's  plan.  It  is  the  most  feasible  and  satisfactory 
I  have  seen.  Another  year  the  instruction  should  be  somewhat 
extended.  My  primary  teachers  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do, 
with  one  exception,  as  much  of  the  work  in  manual  training,  as 
seems  compatible  with  general  progress  in  school  work.  I  under- 
stand that  is  the  desire  of  the  committee. 

Francis  A.  Morse, 

Sherwin  School. 

In  this  district  the  experiment  of  teaching  sixt\'  pupils  at  one 
time  in  sloyd  has  been  successfully  tried.  Only  the  first  sloyd 
models  have  been  tried  so  far  ;  and  so  it  is  too  soon  to  declare 
that  so  large  a  number  can  be  continued  through  the  course  ;  but 
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the  present  indications  favor  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  success 
in  the  end. 

F.  H.  Ripley, 

Bujelow  Sdiool. 

I  wish  light  tool-work  could  be  introduced  into  all  grades  of  the 
grammar  school,  or  at  least  into  all  grades  above  tlie  fifth.  I 
wish  also  that  a  room  might  be  fitted  here  to  accommodate  fifty 
pupils  and  a  teacher  appointed  to  give  instruction  in  sloyd,  or 
light  tool-work.  I  usually  have  ten  divisions  above  the  fifth 
grade.  The  regular  teachers  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  able  to 
assist  the  special  teacher  in  giving  instruction  to  their  respective 
classes.  In  one  end  of  the  school-yard,  a  one-story  building  with 
a  monitor  roof  could  be  erected  and  fitted  up  to  accommodate  fifty* 
pupils.  There  is  abundant  room  iu  the  school-house  basement, 
which  would  adjoin  and  be  connected  with  the  room  I  ask  to  have 
constructed,  for  lockers  and  for  storage  purposes.  This  basement 
is  dry  and  well  lighted.  Unfortunatel}'  it  is  low  studded,  seven 
feet,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  superb  place  for  manual  training. 

Amos  M.  Leonard, 

Lawrence  School. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  instruction  in  sloyd  given  in  the 
third  classes  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Joshua  M.  Dill, 
John  A.  Andrew  School. 

In  mixed  schools  there  should  be  some  proper  mechanical  work 
laid  out  for  the  boys  in  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  classes  while 
the  girls  are  sewing.  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  suggest  a  plan 
to  bring  about  this  much-desired  result. 

F.  F.  Preble, 

Adams  School. 

One  lesson  a  week  is  given  in  leather-work  to  twenty-one  boys 
of  the  second  class,  eighteen  boys  of  the  third  class,  thirty- 
five  boys  of  the  fourth  class,  twelve  boys  of  the  ungraded  class, 
—  total,  eighty-six  boys.     Instruction  in  printing  is  given  to  six- 
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teen  boys  of  the  first  class,  twent^'-six  boys  of  the  second  class, 
eighteen  boys  of  the  third  class,  twenty-eight  boys  of  the  fourth 
class,  — total,  eighty-eight  boys.  Instruction  in  leather-work  and 
printing  has  been  given  my  boys  for  the  last  six  years  to  about 
the  same  extent  as  at  present.  Nearly  all  the  boys  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classes  receive  manual  training  in  various 
classes.  Boys  are  allowed  to  choose  the  kind  of  instruction  so  far 
as  possible.  Parents  rarely  oiiject.  When  they  do,  Iheir  boys 
are  not  allowed  to  receive  the  instruction. 

8.  Harrington, 

Eliot  School, 

The  second  class  is  divided  into  two  classes  in  carpentry,  one 

in  printing,  and  one  in  leather-work.     Carpentry  b}'  Messrs.  Eddy 

and  Dodd  ;   printing  by  Mr.  Hull ;  leather-work  by  Mr.  Downer. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  regret  tliat  no  provision  could  be  made 

for  the  first  class  also.     The  work  is  beneficial  in  every   way  to 

the  older  boys  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  extended  much 

further. 

Elias  H.  Marston, 

Phillips  School, 

I  am  a  practical  printer,  and  should  be  glad  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  school  if  I  could  be  furnished  with  material. 

J.  Willard  Brown, 

Emerson  School. 

Manual  training  is  greatly  needed  in  this  school,  not  so  much 

for  the  good  boys  of  the  second  class,  as  for  the  bad  boys  of  the 

ungraded  class,  who  care    not  for  books,  and  can    be  educated 

only  through  their  fingers  and  eyes. 

Charles  F.  King, 

Dearborn  School. 

I  should  like  to  take  some  form  of  light  wood-work  in  the 
third  class.  Sewing  in  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  classes, 
wood-work  in  the  third  class,  cooking  in  the  second  class,  and 
cutting  and  fitting  in  the  first  class.      [A  girls'  school.] 

Charles  W.  Hill, 

Bowditch  School. 
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There  has  been  no  cooking-school  that  could  be  conveniently 
attended  by  our  pupils,  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  Next  year  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  girls  who  are  permitted  to  go  will  probably  attend. 
Next  year  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  carpentrj^  school 
which  boys  can  attend,  and  they  will  without  doubt  go. 

Henry  B.  Miner, 

Edward  Everett  School. 

There  is  now  a  teacher's  "  Sloyd  Class"  in  this  building,  and 
we  hope  to  commence  teaching  it  to  the  pupils  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year,  and  perhaps  before.  Also,  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  send  a  class  to  the  "  Cooking  School  "  at  the  Henry  L.  Pierce 
School  in  the  autumn. 

H.  M.  George, 

Tileston  School. 

ELEMENTARY   MANUAL     TRAINING    IN     THE    PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  instruction  embraced  under  this  head  for 
primary  classes,  and  mentioned  in  the  "  Course  of 
iStudy,"  consists  of  clay-modellinj^,  j^aper  folding 
and  cutting,  sewing,  stick-laying,  and  cardboard 
construction.  This  work  is  substantially  kinder- 
garten work  cpiatipued  into,  the  primary  grades. 
Recent  inquiries  addreest^d  to  the  >teach»?r3,  ^ov  the 
purpose  of  ascertain! iig  now  far  this  \y;ork  had  been 
carried  out  in  its  several  branohe;s^  bave  brought 
forth  quite  definite  inform{K.-on„  It  is  found  that 
clay-modelling  has  been  taught  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year  by  all  the  primary  teachers  in 
thirty-three  districts ;  and  by  some  of  them  in  all  the 
other  districts  save  three.  Paper  folding  and  cut- 
ting has  been  taught  by  all  the  primary  teachers  of 
thirty-seven  districts;   and  by  some  of  the  teachers 
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in  all  the  other  districts  save  two.  Sewing,  stick- 
laying,  and  cardboard  constraction  have  been  tanght 
by  only  a  few  of  the  primary  teachers.  These  few 
have  been  so  enthnsiastic  in  their  desire  to  enrich 
their  teaching,  that  they  have  pnrchased  with  their 
own  money  the  necessary  material  to  do  the  work. 
I  desire  to  bestow  the  heartiest  commendation  upon 
snch  teachers;  yet  I  should  be  ashamed  to  appear 
for  a  moment  to  suggest  that  teachers  should  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  one  cent  of  their  hard-earned  wages 
to  supply  material  which  ought  to  be  furnished  by 
the  city.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  ample  provision  has  now  been  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  for  providing  the  material 
necessary  to  a  proper  carrying  on  of  this  work  in 
future;  and  all  a  teacher  will  need  to  do  hereafter 
will  be  to  order  the  material  designated  as  appropri- 
ate to  her  grade. 

The  answers  to  my  last  inquiry  (what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  in  the  second  half-year,  etc.) 
show  a  universal  readiness  to  do  all  the  work  re- 
quired by  the  Courses  of  Study,  provided  the  neces- 
sar}'-  mafei'ial  ta"  iT-e  furnished'. 

To  complete,  the  recorcl,  it  may  be  stated  that 
sewing  was  tftugtit  during  the  first  half  of  this  year 
in  the  Allston  district  by  one  primary  teacher;  in 
the  Chapman  district  by  six  (all)  ;  in  the  Comins 
by  two;  in  the  Gaston  by  two;  in  the  Hancock  by 
three;  in  the  Harvard  by  four;  in  the  Lowell  by 
sixteen  (all);  in  the  Minot  by  two;  in  the  JN'orcross 
by  three;  in  the  Phillips  by  two;  in  the  Stoughton 
by  two;  in  the  Tileston  by  one;  and   in   the  Win- 
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throp  to  all  primary  classes  by  the  regular  sewing 
teacher.  Stick-laying  was  tanght  by  all  the  primary 
teachers  in  fourteen  districts;  and  by  some  of  them 
in  twenty-six  districts ;  but  by  none  of  them  in  fifteen 
districts.  Cardboard  construction  was  taught  scarcely 
more  than  sewing.  It  was  taught  by  all  the  pri- 
mary teachers  in  the  Cha2:)man,  Charles  Sumner, 
Hyde,  Lowell,  and  Tileston  districts,  and  by  one  or 
two  in  the  Bowditch,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Harvard,  and 
Hugh  O'Brien  districts.  In  all  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts this  branch  of  work  was  untouched. 

For  the  primary  teachers,  this  record  of  a  first 
year's  work  in  manual  training  is  highly  ci'cditable. 
!N^ext  year's  record  will  doubtless  be  no  less  so; 
while  the  results  in  children's  work  wnll  be  far  more 
abundant  and  excellent.  We  have  but  just  begun  to 
realize  the  possibilities  which  this  new  line  of  in- 
struction may   open  to  us. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  it  may  be  w  ell  to 
advert  in  a  few  words  to  its  main  purj^ose ;  which  is 
not  so  much  to  express  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
matters  touched  upon,  as  to  communicate  a  mass  of 
information  concerning  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  our  school  work.  This  information  is 
offered  as  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  views 
and  opinions,  or  as  a  useful  contribution  to  current 
educational  discussion.  Educational  discussion  is 
going  on  all  the  time  both  in  school  circles  and  in  the 
community  outside  ;    but  there   is   no   greater  need 
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than  that  discussion  should  proceed  upon  full  and  ac- 
curate information.  Inasmuch  as  such  discussion 
turns  largely  upon  those  features  of  the  school  system 
which  are  suscej^tible  of  improvement,  the  informa- 
tion thus  drawn  out  is  apt  to  wear  the  aspect  ot 
unfavorable  criticism  ;  but  it  is  unfavorable  criticism 
iu  appearance  only  ;  the  great  underlying  fact  being 
that  the  system  itself  is  strong  and  active  and  fruit- 
ful of  good  results.  It  is  a  sign  of  vitality  and 
health  in  the  system  that  it  should  be  constantly 
mending  its  imperfections,  mending  them  even  under 
public  observation.  In  the  matter  of  promotions, 
for  example,  with  which  this  i*eport  has  so  largely 
dealt,  it  is  not  that  the  whole  system  is  wrong,  but 
that  it  needs  readjustment  here  and  there  to  changed 
conditions.  A  graded  school  system  is  not  a  piece 
of  mechanism  that  can  be  wound  up  and  set  a-going 
so  as  to  work  out  precise  results  like  a  clock  ;  it 
resembles  more  a  living  organism,  requiring  con- 
stant attention  to  all  external  conditions  ajEfecting  its 
health  and  functional  activity. 

That  our  school  system  is  producing  most  precious 
results  on  a  large  scale  is  a  fact  well  known  and 
universally  gratifying  in  this  community.  The  year 
past,  in  particular,  has  been  characterized  by  harmony 
and  efficiency  in  all  branches  of  administration  and 
instruction.  It  is  believed  that  the  well-worn 
phrases  oar  schools  were  never  in  a  better  condition, 
etc.,  can  be  used  to-day  with  full  justification.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  worthy  of  the  great  confidence  reposed 
in  them  by  a  generous  and  a  critical  people. 

Just  now  we  hear   the  notes    of  preparation  foi- 
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the  world's  great  fair  at  Chicago.  The  most  sig- 
nificant part  of  that  great  exhibition  of  the  world's 
forces  and  products  will  be  the  department  devoted 
to  education,  the  controlling  force  of  all.  Massachu- 
setts and  Boston,  like  all  other  States  and  cities,  will 
be  expected  to  exhibit,  so  far  as  such  an  immaterial 
thing  can  be  exhibited,  their  education.  Our  city 
has  won  honorable  recognition  for  the  excellence  of 
her  educational  exhibits  at  other  times  and  places. 
This  very  recognition  is  the  strongest,  nay,  the  con- 
clusive reason  why  she  should  contribute  of  her  best 
to  the  educational  exhibit  in  Chicago,  ^or  need 
we  indulge  any  misgiving  as  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  contribution  which  is  possible  for 
her  to  make.  In  all  lines  of  school  work,  in  all 
matters  of  school  organization,  administration,  and 
instruction,  Boston  can  make  a  most  interesting  and 
creditable  showing  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  enthusiasm  of  her  teachers  can  be  counted 
on  to  bring  forth  such  manifestations  of  excellence 
that  our  city's  educational  reputation  shall  suffer  no 
detriment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIIsr  p.    SEATER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 


Each  pai'agraph  is  a  single  question  paper. 


GRAMMAR  AND  LANGUAGE.  CLASS  ^n. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  pi'oper  and  a  collective  noun. 
2.  Sentence  containing  a  personal  pronoun,  third,  singular,  nomina- 
tive, and  one  first,  plural,  objective,  3.  Sentence  containing  relative 
pronoun,  nominative.  4.  Sentence  containing  the  word  "  that '•  twice, 
but  each  being  a  different  part  of  speech  from  the  other.  5.  Sentence 
containing  the  word  "  iron  "  twice,  but  each  being  a  different  part  of 
speech  from  the  other.  6.  Sentence  containing  an  irregular  intransi- 
tive verb.  7.  Sentence  containing  an  irregular  transitive  active  verb. 
8.  Sentence  containing  a  regular  intransitive  verb.  9.  Sentence 
containing  a  regular  transitive  j^lural  verb.  10.  Sentence  containing 
a  coordinate  and  a  subordinate  conjunction.  11.  Sentence  containing 
the  word  "down"  twice,  each  being  a  diffei'ent  part  of  speech  fi-om 
the  other.  12.  Complex  sentence  containing  an  adjecti\e  clause. 
13.  Sentence  in  which  a  preposition  shall  be  followed  by  two 
personal  pronouns  connected  by  a  cooi'dinate  conjunction.  14.  Sen- 
tence containing  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree.  15.  Sentence 
containing  a  transitive  passive  vei'b,  past  perfect,  indicative.  16  and  17. 
Write  plural  of  knife,  jMlato,  ally,  alley,  box,  sheep,  radius,  brother-in- 
law.  18,  19,  and  20.  Principal  parts  of  blow,  catch,  come,  feel,  go,  lay, 
grow,  sink,  throw,  hurt. 

1.  Mark  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  the  accent  of  -pretend,  day- 
time, democrat,  and  abode.  2.  '•  There  was  a  man  in  our  town  and  he 
was  very  wise."  Analyze  in  full.  3.  "  Mr.  Goodnow  will  provide 
the  supper  on  that  occasion."     Write  the   sentence   making  the   verb 
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passive.  4.  "The  General  noticed  tliat  his  men  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted." Mark  the  clause  and  state  what  kind  it  is.  5.  Give  reasons 
for  all  the  marks  of  i^unctuation  in  the  following  sentence:  "Fire, 
if  yoti  dare  villains '.^^  hoai'sely  shouted  the  i^eople.  6.  Copy  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  and  supply  the  punctuation  and  capitals :  george 
said  the  old  man  suddenly  interrupting  would  you  like  to  drive  the 
carriage  a  two  seated  beach  wagon.  7.  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  the 
construction  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  two  preceding  quotations. 
8.  Write  the  analysis  of  the  following  in  full:  "No  one  took  any 
notice  of  the  report,  until  the  soldiers  were  startled  from  their  quarters 
by  the  report  that  the  town  was  in  flames."  9.  Give  the  voice,  mood, 
and  tense  of  the  verbs  in  8.  (The  above  were  not  given  by  the  Master, 
and  he  considered  them  too  difficult,  especially  No.  9.) 

1.     "  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  I'obes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue." 


What  kind  of  a  sentence  ?  How  many  clauses  ?  Synopsis  of  verb 
lends,  indicative  mood,  first  person,  plural.  Parse  its  and  mountain. 
2.  Write  a  complex  sentence  and  name  the  subordinate  clauses.  3. 
Write  a  sentence  with  tlie  verb  go  in  the  potential  mood,  present-per- 
fect tense.     4.    Write  the  following  in  prose  : 

"  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad." 

5.  Make  a  receiiiled  bill  to  John  Stone  for  ten  articles  bought  in  a 
grocery  store,  or  to  Mrs.  J.  Jones  for  ten  articles  in  a  dry-goods  store. 

6.  Answer  an  advertisement  of  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.,  for  a  book- 
keeper, or  api^ly  for  a  position  as  such.  7.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  poet 
whom  you  have  studied  this  year  and  give  a  quotation  from  one  of  his 
poems. 

1.  Dictation  :  Mary,  did  you  remember  that  letter  ?  No,  Emma,  I 
didn't.  Shall  I  return  for  it  now?  It  is  too  late.  How  very  careless 
you  are  !  2.  What  is  an  auxiliary  verb  ?  Name  three  auxiliary  verbs, 
and  state  what  they  indicate  in  connection  with  other  verbs  with  which 
they  are  used.  3.  Write  a  sentence  with  the  verb  prepare,  in  the 
passive  voice.  Change  your  sentence  so  that  the  verb  shall  be  in  the 
active  voice.  4.  Name  and  define  the  properties  of  verbs.  5.  Name 
the  "principal  parts"  of  the  verbs, ^i/,  do,  study,  buy,  and  learn.  6. 
Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  and  a  conjunction. 
A  second  containing  a  relative  pronoun.  7.  Compose  a  sentence,  using 
the  verb,  grow,  in  the  indicative  mood,  future-perfect  tense.  A  second, 
containing  the  verb,  see,  in  the  potential  mood,  past  tense.  8.  How 
are   adjectives   of    one   syllable   generally   compared  ?     How   are   ad- 
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jectives  of  more  than  one  ?  Compare  good,  ivorse,  more,  careful,  and 
pitifid.  9.  Analysis:  John  lost  his  book  while  he  was  returning  to 
school ;  but  his  sister  found  it  again.  10.  Composition :  Write  a 
letter  of  application  for  such  a  position  as  you  would  like,  stating  why 
you  would  like  it,  and  the  qualifications  you  have  for  performing  the 
duties  of  the  position. 

1.  Write  a  complex  sentence.  Express  the  same  thoughts  with  two 
or  more  simple  sentences.  2.  Write  another  comjjlex  sentence. 
Express  the  same  thoughts  with  a  compound  sentence.  3.  Define  a 
relative  pronoun  and  illustrate  its  two  oflices.  4.  What  parts  of  speech 
admit  of  change  in  form  to  express  grammatical  properties  ?  5.  Show 
the  difference  in  the  vise  of  ivho,  which,  and  that.  6.  Name  the  com- 
pound personal  pronouns  and  tell  in  what  cases  they  are  used.  7. 
What  is  the  passive  voice  ?  AVhat  verbs  take  that  form  ?  How  is  it 
made?  8.  The  sudden  and  distressing  death  of  his  wife  by  fire  had 
something  of  the  same  influence  upo7i  his  loork  as  the  death  of  BryanVs 
wife  h.2idi  upon  that  x>oet.  9.  Name  each  phrase,  tell  Avhat  kind  and 
what  it  modifies.  10.  "When  will  school  close?"  said  Mary.  An- 
alyze. 11.  Write  one  verse  of  some  poem  which  you  have  learned 
during  the  year,  give  the  title  and  author's  name.  (Omit  any  one  of 
the  first  six.) 

1.    Analyze  the  following  from  "  The  Deserted  Village"  : 

"  His  ready  smile  a  pai'eut's  warmtli  expressed  ; 
Tlieir  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given ; 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  ia  Heaven  : 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  aud  midway  leaves  tlie  storm, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

2.  Parse  these  words:  "smile,"  "parent's,"  "tall,"  "midway," 
"  them,"  "  were  given."  3.  Read  carefully  "  The  Fiords  of  Norway," 
in  the  Fifth  Reader,  and  then  write  a  description  of  the  same  from 
memory.  (The  teacher  may  place  a  set  of  topics  on  the  blackboard  to 
assist  the  pupiPs  memory.)     4.    A  letter. 

1.  Mary  came  home  promptly  and  pleased  her  mother.  Indicate  the 
parts  of  speech.  Decline  the  pronoun.  2.  Punctuate  properh' : 
John  come  here  Did  you  hear  me  Remember  the  old  saying  A  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine.  3.  Correct  these  expressions,  if  they  are  incor- 
rect :  The  men's  apartment.  The  childrens'  room.  The  four  sheep's 
fleece.  The  ladies'  basket.  The  small  monkeys'  intelligence.  4. 
Write  the  plural  of  these  words :  this,  fox,  turkey,  tooth,  mouse, 
himself,  it,  fish,  couple,  index.  5.  While  I  remain  i7i  the  country  this 
summer,  my  time  will  be  mainly  occupied  m  active  recreation  with  an 
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occasional  review  of  my  studies.  Name  the  entire  subject  of  the  fore- 
going sentence.  Analyze  the  clause.  Select  the  nouns  and  dispose  of 
them.  Name  the  adjectives  and  dispose  of  them.  Dispose  of  the 
adverbs.  6.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  if  they  need  correction, 
and  underline  words  changed  :  A  lot  of  horses  are  running  wild.  He 
has  promised  to  learn  me  to  skate.  These  kind  of  aj^ples  are  excellent. 
The  city  lies  among  two  rivers.     The  stream  flows  silent  on. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  in  order  in  the  following  sentence  : 
"Can  yon  tell  me  who  sent  that  book?"  2.  Give  the  antecedent  of 
"me"  in  the  sentence  in  number  one.  The  antecedent  of  "who." 
3.  Parse  the  words  of  this  sentence  in  full.  4.  How  do  we  form  the 
plural  of  words  ending  in  "  y  "?  Write  the  plural  of  fly,  valley,  lady, 
chimtiey.  5.  Give  the  feminine  form  of  Uo?i,  hero,  widow.  6.  De- 
cline I,  you,  it,  ivho,  woman.  7.  Compare  great,  late,  much,  well, 
square.  8.  Give  the  perfect  pai'ticiple  of  go,  fly,  learn,  set,  write.  9. 
Write  three  sentences  each  containing  a  transitive  verb  and  underline 
the  verb.  10.  Change  these  same  sentences  to  the  passive  form.  11. 
Write  on  the  board  for  correction :  georges  father  give  him  a  sent. 
Hes  to  tired  too  play  base  ball  ?  Each  bought  them  a  new  hat  Why 
must  I  sufter  all  this  !  It  was  him  that  did  it.  That  class  of  boys  are 
going  home.  12.  Dictate  :  After  a  stormy  night,  a  father  and  his  son 
went  out  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done  by  the  storm.  The  son 
said  "Look,  father  I  there  is  that  strong  oak  lying  yonder  on  the 
ground,  while  the  slender  willow  stands  upright  as  ever."  The  father 
replied,  "My  son,  the  oak  was  destroyed  because  it  fought  against  the 
storm  ;  while  the  willow,  by  yielding,  to  tlie  gale,  avoided  its  fury  and 
still  lives."  This  fable  teaches  that  it  is  belter  to  bend  than  to  break. 
(Correct  for  capitals,  spelling,  and  punctuation.)  13.  Write  a  letter. 
The  subject  of  the  letter  will  be  "  Vacation."  The  boys  may  tell  what 
they  would  like  to  do  or  what  they  i^ropose  to  do. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  pronoun  and  underline  the 
pronoun.  2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  plural  of  fto-t.  3.  Write 
a  sentence  containing  the  jiossessive  plural  of  lady.  4.  Write  a  sen- 
tence containing  the  possessive  singular  of  goose.  5.  Write  a  sentence 
containing  the  feminine  of  ftoy.  6.  Decline/.  Decline  Ae.  7.  AVritea 
sentence  containing  the  objective  plural  of  me.  8.  Write  a  sentence 
containing  the  verb  recite  in  the  present  i^erfect  tense,  active  voice,  and 
a  noun  in  the  objective  case.  9.  Change  the  sentence  so  that  the  verb 
will  be  in  the  same  tense,  and  in  the  passive  voice.  10.  Charles  will 
have  recited  his  lesson  at  half -past  ten  .tomorrow.  Underline  the  verb 
and  give  the  tense.  11.  What  is  tense?  12.  Give  the  principal  parts 
of  the  verbs  bloiv,  drive,  freeze,  see,  take.  13.  Compare  good,  little, 
industrious.     14.   Write  a  sentence  containing  the  adjective  good  in  the 
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superlative  degree.     15.    Name   the  parts  of   speech  in  the   following 
sentence:     The  carriage  which  brought  us  has  returned. 

1.  Reproduction  by  the  pupils  of  the  poem  of  "  Perseverance  '■"  by  Eliza 
Cook.  This  was  read  to  them  twice  by  the  teacher.  2.  Analyze  by 
diagram  the  following  sentence:  "  To  him,  who  in  the  love  of  Nature 
holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  a  various  lan- 
guage." 3.  "Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  the  architect  of  St. 
Paul's  of  London,  which  was  built  after  the  great  fire  of  Charles  IPs 
reign,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  one,  on  the  completion  of  the 
church  which  is  a  monument  to  his  fame."  How  many  independent 
statements  and  how  many  clauses  does  this  sentence  contain  ?  Name 
the  proposition  of  each.  4.  Give  an  examj^le  of  a  simple,  complex,  and 
compound  sentence  designating  each.  5.  What  is  a  transitive  verb  ? 
An  intransitive  verb  ?  Illustrate  by  sentences.  Write  a  sentence  con- 
taining a  verb  used  transitively,  and  another  sentence  containing  the 
same  verb  used  intransitively.  6.  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs, 
as  far  as  can  be  done,  in  the  following  sentences :  The  tree  was 
shaken  by  the  wind.  She  will  arise  early  to-morrow  morning.  I  will 
send  the  messenger  as  soon  as  jiossible.  Some  very  common  specimens 
were  shown  to  us.  Mary  has  bought  me  a  basket  of  flowers.  7.  Give 
the  possessive  singular  and  the  possessive  plural  of  the  following  words  : 
wolf,  turkey,  deer,  colony,  and  child.  8.  State  the  mood  and  tense  of 
the  following  verbs  :  had  said,  might  have  said,  will  say,  if  I  say,  and 
to  have  said.  9.  What  is  a  passive  verb?  How  is  the  passive  voice 
formed?  10.  Give  all  the  participles  in  the  active  voice  of  the  follow- 
ing verbs  :Zze  (to  I'ecline) ,  Z»e  (to  tell  a  falsehood),  and  Zay.  11.  Give 
the  construction  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence : 
"  An  old  clock,  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a  farmer'' s  kitchen,  early 
one  morning  before  the  family  was  stirring,  suddenly  stopped.'" 

GRAMMAR  AND  LANGUAGE.     CLASS   III. 

1.  Dictation.  "Maud  Muller"  is  the  name  of  a  poem  written  by 
John  G.  Whittier.  "I'd  rather  be  right  than  be  president,"  were  the 
words  of  Henry  Clay.  2.  (a)  Combine  the  following  into  one  sen- 
tence :  Boston  is  the  largest  city  in  New  England.  It  is  the  captital  of 
Massachusetts.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  Massachusetts,  (b)  Use  to,  too, 
and  two  in  one  sentence  correctly.  3.  Imagine  you  have  lost  your 
pocketbook  ;  write  a  proper  notice  concerning  it  for  the  morning  paper. 
4.  (a)  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  simjjle  subject  is  modified  by  an 
adjective,  a  possessive  noun,  and  a  noun  in  apposition,  (b)  Write  a 
sentence  in  which  the  simple  predicate  is  modified  by  an  advei'b,  and 
an  adverbial  phrase.     5.   (a)  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbre- 
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viations :  A.D.,  C.O.D.,  A.B.,  Lieut,  (b)  Give  the  meaning  of  the 
suf&xes -ful,-ness,  and -less.  Illustrate  each.  6.  Write  the  heading, 
salutation,  and  subscription  of  a  letter  to  a  friend.  7.  Analyze  this 
sentence :  The  tall  oaks,  the  kings  of  the  forest,  wave  their  branches 
gracefully  in  the  cold  March  winds.  8.  Correct  the  following:  The 
cattle  were  drove  to  pasture.  Tell  them  to  set  still.  •  Being  weary  I 
laid  down  and  ris,  much  refreshed.  9.  (a)  Use  sail  in  a  sentence  as  a 
verb  and  as  a  noun,  (b)  Use  oil  in  a  sentence  as  an  adjective  and  a 
verb.  10.  To  what  part  of  speech  does  each  of  the  italicized  words  be- 
long in  the  following:  Nature  had  put  on  a  coat  of  many  colors.  The 
crime  was  great  and  the  punishment  should  be  severe.  The  gentleman 
tvhose  company  we  expected  did  not  come.  Give  the  verbs  in  the  last 
sentence. 

1.    What  is   a  personal   pronoun?     2.    What  is  a  relative  pronoun? 

8.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  reasons  for  corrections :  Which  is 
her  ?  4.  Tell  three  ways  by  which  gender  of  nouns  is  expressed. 
Illustrate  each.  5.  Decline  mercy.  6.  What  degree  of  comparison  is 
used  in  each  of  the  following:  (a)  This  is  the  least  sensible  plan,  (b) 
He  is  the  better  scholar  ?  7.  When  should  each  be  used  ?  8.  Write  a 
sentence  in  which  are  used,  an  adverl)  of  time  and  another  of  place. 

9.  Analyze:  "Two  tired  horsemen  rode  slowly  up  the  hill  to  the 
bubbling  spring."  10.  Parse  rode,  tired,  slowly,  up,  and  bubbling. 
Composition.     Write  in  your  own  words,  "  The  Legend  of  Bregenz." 

1.  Pupils  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  studj'  the  story  of 
"  The  Valley  Brook,"  lesson  66  of  the  Reader.  Then  to  close  the  book 
and  write  the  storj"  in  their  own  words,  making  it  good  prose. 
2.  "  Wanted  a  young  lady  in  a  photographer's  studio.  Must  have  a 
good  business  and  artistic  talent  and  come  well  recommended. 
Address  154  Tremont  Street,  Room  15,  Boston,  Mass."  Write  such  a 
letter  as  you  would  send  if  you  wished  to  secure  the  jjlace.  ."3.  Lesson 
79,  Reader,  —  "  Ichabod  Crane's  Ride."  First  paragraph.  Make  lists 
of  ten  nouns  and  five  verbs  in  the  paragraph.  Which  of  the  nouns  are 
in  the  nominative  case?  Make  a  list  of  five  adjectives  and  tell  the 
degi'ee  of  comparison.  Change  the  first  sentence  in  the  paragraph  to 
one  that  asks  a  question.     Analyze  the  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph. 

1.  What  is  Language?  2.  The  beautiful  flowers  of  s^jring.  Is  this 
a  sentence?  Why?  3.  (a)  Change  the  following  sentence,  making 
the  subject  111 ural :  That  man  u^orked  ten  hours  a  day.  (b)  Change  it 
so  it  shall  express  future  time.  4.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence 
containing  a  noun  in  the  plural  possessive.  5.  What  is  an  adjective 
phrase  ?  Give  a  sentence  containing  one  and  tell  what  it  modifies. 
(J.  What  is  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  ?  Write  a  sentence  and  under- 
score the  predicate.     7.    How  may  the  predicate  be  modified?     8.    How 
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may  the  subject  be  modified?  9.  Write  a  sentence  in  whicli  there  is  a 
quotation.  10.  (a)  Name  the  parts  of  speech  in,  and  (b)  analyze  the 
following  sentence:  The  spots  on  tlie  sun  are  seen  through  a  telescope. 
11.  Change  three  stanzas  (12  lines)  of  poetry  into  prose.  Subject  — 
•'  Kindness."  Found  in  Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  page  65.  12.  Dicta- 
tion.    Taken  from  Metcalfs  Language  Exercises,  page  43,  Lesson  II. 

"  We  scatter  seeds  with  careless  hand, 
Shall  we  ne'er  see  them  more  ?  " 

1.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  each  of  the  above?  Name  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  eacli.  2.  Analyze  the  last  sentence.  3.  Furse  ive ,  shall 
see,  hand.  4.  Compare  more,  careless,  next,  late,  ivorse.  5.  Name  the 
phrase  in  the  first  sentence.  What  does  it  modify?  What  is  a  phrase  ? 
6.  Name  the  parts  of  sj^eech.  Make  a  sentence  containing  four  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech  and  designate  each  part.  7.  Combine  each  of 
the  following  pairs  of  sentences  by  means  of  conjunctions  or  pronouns. 
(1)  The  boy  was  ill.  He  is  better  now.  (2)  You  are  tired.  You  may 
rest  now.  (3)  He  spoke  the  truth.  He  was  not  belies'ed.  (4)  The 
rain  stopped.  They  resumed  their  journey.  (5)  The  men  came  here. 
He  went  awa\-.  8.  How  do  you  form  the  possessive  singular,  jjossessive 
plural  ?  Make  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  the  possessive  singular. 
One  containing  a  noun  in  the  possessive  plural.  9.  Write  a  note  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Dunton  requesting  the  loan  of  the  book  "Little  Women." 
Make  the  note  in  the  third  person.  10.  Write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marvin 
telling  him  of  your  j^lans  for  the  summer.  You  will  be  marked  on  the 
form  of  your  letter,  composition,  spelling,  punctuation,  neatness. 

1.  (xive  and  illustrate  two  rules  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns.  2. 
Do  verbs  have  number?  If  they  do,  illustrate.  3.  Give  the  case  of 
each  word  italicized.  (1)  The  boy  came  to  thank  his  host.  (2)  The 
ladies'  bonnets  were  gay.  (3)  Fannie,  have  you  learned  your  lesson  ? 
(4)  Fannie  told  her  brother  John,  that  she  had  learned  it.  4.  Write 
from  dictation  :  The  principal  asked  "  What  average  did  your  class  get 
in  Language  ?  "  6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  :  "  The  rice  plant  is 
said  to  have  been  accidentally  obtained  out  of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  from 
Madagascar.'"  6-10.  To  write  a  page  or  more  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects :  Brazil,  Bones,  George  Washington,  Drawing,  A  Journey. 

1.  Dictiite  :  "  Oh.  father,"  said  Robert,  laughing,  "  I  thought  that  you 
Avere  going  to  start  when  the  sun  began  to  rise!"  "And  so  I  am," 
answered  his  father,  as  he  untied  the  boat.  "  We  will  be  off  at  once, 
for  the  fish  must  be  waiting  for  us."  "  I  think  that  they  did  not  sleep 
much  if  they  are  waiting  for  us  so  early,"  said  Robert.  2.  Words  to  be 
given  to  the  pupil  to  be  put  into  sentences  :  artificial,  remainder,  ostrich, 
forbidden,  vinegar.     3.  Write  a  letter  to  some  one  in  Chicago  who  has 
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never  visited  Boston,  telling  something  about  the  city,  its  situation,  and 
some  points  of  interest  here  worth  visiting.  4.  Analyze  :  In  the  corner 
of  the  room,  his  scaiiet  robes  thrown  carelessly  upon  a  chair,  sat  the 
king.  o.  Parse  each  word  in  the  above.  6.  Decline :  lion,  tis,  child, 
potatoes,  lady.  7.  Compare:  brightly,  famous,  sivcet,  beautiful,  noble. 
8.   Supply  the  omitted  woi'ds  in  the  following :  Every   person   should 

remember  that may   need   help   at   some  time.     Let  each  pupil 

wape shoes.      [Interrogative  j^ronoun]   did  you  meet?     9.  Write 

from  memory  not  less  than  two  A^erses  you  have  learned  during  the  year. 
1.  Dictate  the  following:  mark  for  spelling,  punctuation,  etc. 

"  Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  birch-tree, 

Growing  by  the  rushing  river 

Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley. 

I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me 

That  shall  float  upon  the  river 

Like  a  j'ellow  leaf  in  autumn." 

Thus  aloud  cried  Hiawatha 

In  the  solitar}'  forest, 

And  the  tree  with  all  its  branches 

Rustled  in  the  breeze  of  morning, 

Saying  with  a  sigh  of  patience, 
"Take  my  cloak,  O  Hiawatha." 

2.  Who  is  speaking?  Where  is  he  ?  What  part  of  the  day  is  it?  For 
what  is  he  speaking  ?  For  what  does  he  ask  ?  What  use  will  he  make 
of  it?  What  noise  does  the  tree  make  in  replying?  What  does  the 
tree  call  its  bark?  3.  Select  from  the  dictation  five  nouns  and  five  verbs. 
Jr.  Select  the  pronoun  in  the  first  line,  tell  its  case  and  write  its  plural 
number.  5.  Select  the  first  pronoun  in  tlie  fourth  line,  tell  its  case 
and  write  its  phu'al.  6.  Select  five  adjectives  and  tell  what  each 
describes.  7.  Express  in  one  word  how  he  wants  the  canoe  to  float.  8. 
Use  the  adjective  for  the  phrase  "of  patience."  9.  Write  a  letter  to 
your  teacher  telling  her  how  you  spent  the  17th  of  June  and  why  you 
had  a  holiday. 

Language.  1.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  poem  "  Evangeline."  2. 
(a)  Give  your  opinion  at  length  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  (b)  What 
quotation,  comparison  or  description  impressed  you  most?  3.  Cor- 
rect and  punctuate  the  following:  I  met  dr.  black  this  morning  who  said 
have  you  recovered  from  your  cold  I  told  him  that  I  had  but  that  my 
mothers  head  still  ached,  he  asked  me  to  come  to  his  oflice  on  dean  street 
but  I  said  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  dont  you  said  he  then  I  will  show 
you.  I  then  went  there  for  some  medicine  for  my  mother.  4.  Write 
a  note  of  more  than  four  lines  asking  me  to  excuse  you  for  an  absence. 
(To  be  marked  for  arrangement,  expression,  capitals,  and  punctuation.) 
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5.  Punctuate  the  following  :  A  long  dreary  darkj-oad  brought  Mary 
our  young  friend  to  the  end  of  her  dusty  and  tiresome  joiu-ney. 
Grammar.  1.  Many  scholars  of  this  room  who  come  regularly  and 
jmnctually  recite  well.  Write  over  each  woi-d  what  part  of  speech  it  is. 
2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb  expressing  present 
time,  and  tell  Avhy  it  is  transitive,  o.  How  many  kinds  of  jDronouns 
are  there  ?  Give  an  example  of  each  in  a  sentence.  4.  How  many 
kinds  of  sentences  are  there?  Give  an  example  of  each,  5.  In  what 
ways  may  the  subject  of  a  sentence  be  modified?  Give  an  example  of 
each.  6.  In  what  ways  may  the  predicate  be  modified  ?  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  each.  7.  What  is  an  abstract  noun  ?  Write  a  sentence  con- 
taining one.  8.  Write  a  sentence  and  put  the  noun  baby  in  the  objec- 
tive case.  Write  another  and  put  the  noun  baby  in  the  nominative  case. 
Write  still  another  and  put  baby  in  the  possessive  case.  9.  Define  :  pro- 
noun, adverb,  preposition,  adjective,  verb.  10.  Analyze  the  following 
sentence  :    Brightly  the  sun  rose  over  the  beautiful  valleys. 

Dictation.  The  island  which  Columbus  first  discovered  is  called  San- 
Salvador.  Captain  John  Smith  thought  he  might  find  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  by  sailing  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Miles  Standish  first  reached 
land  at  Cape  Cod.  The' Narragansett  Indians  were  enemies  of  Massa- 
soit.  William  Penn,  who  founded  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  London, 
England.  Which  do  you  like  best  Physical  or  Political  Geography? 
IManly  tenderness  has  a  peculiar^charra.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  shrewd- 
ness, has  ever  been  considered  gallantry.  They  now  proceeded  cautiously 
forward  dodging  from  cover  to  cover.  As  he  emei-ged  from  the  thicket, 
his  attention  was  occui^ied  in  an  unexpected  manner. 

O,  for  boyhood's  time  of  Juue, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon. 

Grammar.  1.  "A  welcome  rain  refreshes  the  tan  sly  flowers." 
What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this?  How  is  the  subject  modified?  How 
is  the  predicate  modified  ?  2.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences :  The 
head  of  the  family  Mr.  Brown  is  a  grave  sedate  man.  Gold  silver 
copper  iron  and  lead  are  found  in  that  country.  3.  "A  grand  stately 
lady  with  a  sweet  face  bent  over  the  injured  boy."  Name  the  adjectives 
in  the  above  sentence,  and  tell  what  words  they  modify.  4.  "  John 
wrote  an  invitation."  Put  this  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  question.  In  the 
form  of  a  command.  5.  "John's  father  managed  his  boat  skilfully." 
Analyze  this  sentence. 
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1.  Dictate :  Henry's  teacher  sent  him  to  a  store  on  Washington 
St.  2.  Dictate:  "I  expect  to  be  promoted,"  said  John.  "Is  the 
examination  hard?  "  said  the  boy.  3.  Dictate  a  letter  of  lines  enough  to 
illustrate  address,  date,  and  spacing.  4.  Use  in  sentences  these 
words:  understand,  industrioiis,  teacher,  tries,  believes.  5.  Put  into 
one  sentence  the  following:  There  was  a  sti'ong  wind.  It  destroyed 
buildings.  It  tore  down  trees.  6.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  morning, 
pound,  Massachusetts,  debtor,  November.  7.  Correct:  Henry  and  me 
went  to  the  store.  Who  did  you  see  ?  It  was  me.  Them  bundles  was 
his.  8.  Write  a  declarative  sentence.  Change  it  into  an  interrogative 
sentence.  9.  Ask  one  question  about  this  school,  and  answer  it.  10. 
Neatness,  etc. 

1.  Write  these  sentences:  Is  there  no  remedy?  Occupation  is  indis- 
pensable to  happiness.  The  captain  never  permitted  danger  to  destroy 
his  judgment.  After  an  hour's  sailing  we  completely  lost  sight  of  the 
Indian  canoe  (or  English  vessel),  even  through  the  field-glass.  His 
friend,  the  musician,  seated  himself  before  the  piano.  At  eleven  o'clock, 
the  thermometer  indicated  intense  heat,  and  we  gave  up  the  game.  2. 
See  that  your  capital  letters  are  in  the  right  places.  3.  See  that  your 
punctuation  is  correct,  -i.  Analyze  the  fifth  sentence.  5.  Parse  musi- 
cian in  that  sentence.  6.  Parse  lost  or  indicated.  7.  State  the  part  of 
speech  of  each  word  italicized.  8.  Of  what  case  is  we?  Honr''s'^ 
Happiness"}     9.  Mention  a  phrase  in  any  of  the  sentences  above. 

1.  Tell  two  imjjortant  things  you  have  learned  about  the  care  of  your 
bodies.  2.  Name  three  minerals  which  you  have  studied  during  the 
year  and  write  two  sentences  about  one  of  them.  3.  Write  a  brief 
description  of  your  school  building.  4.  Write  ten  abbreviations  and 
tell  what  they  stand  for.  .5.  Write  words  of  opposite  meaning  to  the 
following:  unfaithful,  early,  displease,  north,  many.  6.  Write  a 
synonym  for  each  of  the  following:  talk,  tiiiy,  mild,  increase,  needy. 
7.  Dictate:  One  Saturday'  last  February,  Rachel's  mother  took  her 
and  her  cousin  Elizabeth  to  the  Art  Museum.  While  they  were  ex- 
amining some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alden  entered 
with  his  little  niece  Alice.  8.  Write  from  memory  one  verse  of  any 
poem  which  you  have  learned  during  the  year.  Write  the  title  of  the 
poem  and  the  author's  name.  9.  The  next  morning  the  same  man 
called  again.  One  day,  two  wild-looking  yoimg  men  came  out  of  a 
tavern.  Transpose  if  necessary,  and  separate  subject  and  predicate  in 
the  above  sentences.  Tell  what  parts  of  speech  the  italicized  words 
are.  10.  You  have  just  had  a  birth-day  and  received  several  presents, 
one  of  wlilch  was  given  by  a  cousin  living  in  New  York.     Wi'ite  your 
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letter  of  acknowledgment,  naiuing  some  of  which  you  j^rize  the  most 
and  why. 

1.  Dictation:  "I  didn't  think"  said  Miss  Smith,  "that  Dv.  Brown 
knew  the  lady's  name.''  There  were  gentlemen's  umbrellas  and 
ladies'  parasols  on  the  table  till  eight  o'clock.  Did  the  soldiers  pay 
too  much  for  their  pens,  ink,  and  paper?  2.  Rewrite  the  following, 
using  yesterday  instead  of  to-day:  He  sees  many  ships  to-day.  We 
bring  our  books  to  school  to-day.  Mary  does  very  well  to-day.  She 
teaches  her  brother  to-day.  o.  Words  to  be  given  in  sentences  (only 
the  words  to  be  written)  :  height,  doesn't,  innocent,  sun,  fierce,  wrists, 
ankle,  obliged,  scene,  syllable,  careful,  excellent,  groceries,  Mediter- 
ranean, Chinese,  purchase,  permit,  island,  consent,  divide.  4.  Words 
to  be  given  :  the  pupils  to  put  them  into  sentences :  yours,  prepare, 
auction,  until,  forbidden.  5.  Write  a  letter  dated  in  this  city,  to-day, 
to  tell  a  friend  about  a  visit  to  the  Public  Garden  or  some  other  place 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  Before  writing  the  letter  arrange  three 
topics  on  which  to  write. 

1.  Write  on  the  board  for  correction:  new  york  the  Largest  City  in 
america.  I  cant  do  as  i  wish.  —  canyon.  Georges  farther  give  him  a 
scent,  hes  to  tired  too  play  base-ball  ?  Their  wasn't  anybody  at  home. 
Each  bought  them  a  new  hat.  2.  Read  once  through,  then  dictate 
without  repeating :  The  silk-worm,  which  is  a  kind  of  catei'pillar, 
belongs  to  the  insect  tribe,  and  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry- 
ti'ee.  It  spins  threads  of  silk  in  the  form  of  cocoons.  Of  these 
threads  many  of  the  fabrics  used  for  clothing  ai'e  made.  How 
strange !  Ladies'  beautiful  silk  dresses  are  the  product  of  an  vagly 
worm.  (To  the  Teacher.  Correct  for  capitals,  spelling,  punctuation. 
You  may  give  the  children  the  words  "cocoons"  and  "  fabrics"  if  un- 
familiar.) 3.  A  letter  is  to  be  written  upon  the  subject  of  "  Vacation."' 
The  boys  may  tell  what  they  would  like  to  do,  or  how  they  propose  to 
spend  their  time  during  July  and  August. 

1.  The  boy's  dog  barked  at  an  old  man.  The  man  said,  "  If  you  let 
that  dog  bite  me,  I  will  kill  him  to-morrow."  2.  "  Shall  we  have  a 
school  the  17th  of  June,"  asked  James.  Require  inferences  to  3  and  4. 
3.  If  you  should  see  a  large  black  cloud  in  the  west,  what  would  you 
infer?  4.  Suppose  you  should  see  a  bi'oken  carriage  on  the  side  of  the 
street,  what  would  you  infer?  5.  What  are  the  name  words  in  your 
answer  to  number  4.  6.  Name  ten  words  that  express  quality.  7. 
Write  as  short  a  letter  as  you  can  to  a  friend,  saying  that  you  are  going 
to  visit  him  and  spend  the  summer.  8.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
to-morrow?  9.  Describe  the  weather  for  the  past  week.  10.  Write 
any  fact  in  geography. 
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1.  Write  a  note  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  lawn  party.  2.  Draw 
a  rectangle  to  represent  an  envelope  and  address  it.  3.  Write  cor- 
rectly the  following  sentences :  He  gave  some  to  Mary  and  I.  I 
haven't  got  no  pencil.  She  don't  know  her  lessons.  Every  boy 
brought  their  marbles.  Was  my  examples  wrong?  Me  and  him 
stayed  to  school.  Miss  Clark  leai'ned  us  our  lessons.  4.  Write  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  correctly  after  omitting  the  italicized  word :  I  have 
seen  the  book.  She  has  done  her  task.  He  ivill  sell  the  fruit.  5. 
Substitute  we  for  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences :  He 
was  hungry.  She  has  some  fruit.  6.  Give  five  rules  for  the  use  of 
the  capital  letter.  Give  an  example  of  each.  7.  Separate  into  sen- 
tences :  The  capital  of  the  United  States  is  Washington  it  is  in  the 
Disti'ict  of  Columbia  on  the  Potomac  River  although  not  the  largest  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  America  almost  in  the  centre  of  it 
is  the  capitol  building  from  which  the  broad  avenues  of  the  city  radiate 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  the  hub  many  of  these  avenues 
bear  the  names  of  states  such  as  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenues.  8.  Separate  the  following  words  into  syllables :  vacation, 
unit,  president,  broad,  oj^inion,  satisfactory,  enough,  ought,  permission, 
fertile.  Dictation :  Nan  and  Bess  walked  along  together  with  their 
arms  around  each  other.  Gus  and  Ned  were  just  behind  them.  "  Just 
look  at  those  horse-chestnut  trees,  all  covered  with  blossoms "  cried 
Ned.  "Aren't  they  grand  old  trees?"  "What  do  they  make  you 
think  of"  said  Nan.  The  children  looked  intently  at  the  trees. 
Presently  Bessie's  face  lighted  up,  and  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  I  know. 
It's  like  a  Christmas  tree." 

1.  Write  the  very  best  letter  that  you  can  in  answer  to  one  of  these 
advertisements  following  the  rules  you  have  learned  in  regard  to  spac- 
ing, capitals,  punctuaticni,  etc.  When  finished  fold  properlj^  and 
address.  2.  Write  to  Wm.  Constable  &  Co.,  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
asking  that  some  samjiles  of  dress  goods  be  sent  to  your  address :  Give 
them  some  idea  of  the  kind  wanted.  AVanted.  A  boy  in  a  hardware 
store  to  learn  the  business.  ]\Iust  be  honest,  willing  to  work,  and  ready 
to  give  up  the  use  of  tobacco  if  desired.  Address  Frank  Privington  & 
Co.,  375  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Dictation:  Lettuce,  tea,  cotifee 
and  sugar  are  sold  by  Mr.  Brown's  clerk.  "Did  you  receive  a  mes- 
sage" asked  Fred.  "  No  "  replied  his  aunt,  "  but  I  hope  to  hear  soon." 
"  Was  Capt.  Johnson's  cousin  at  Dr.  Brown's  office?"  said  Gov.  Ames. 
When  James  came  here  he  gave  me  a  box  and  said,  "  Please  do  not 
open  this  at  present."  "  What  is  in  it  asked  Annie  ?  "  Write  the  correct 
form  of  each  sentence:  Will  I  read  this  lesson?  Aint  I  going  to  be 
dismissed.  Can  I  bring  my  book  home  ?  [asked  in  a  school-room] .  He 
wished  to  come  but  he  would  not  be  left. 
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1.  If  you  like  ^-our  school,  tell  in  your  best  language  your  reasons: 
or  if  you  do  not  like  it,  tell  very  politely  your  I'easons  for  that.  2. 
Write  a  sentence  asking  a  question,  tlien  tell  the  subject  and  predicate. 
3.  Define  a  noun,  pronoun,  adverb,  verb,  and  mention  one  of  each 
kind.  4.  Correct:  g  Washington  did  not  believe  in  la3'ing.  but  all 
ways  told  the  trooth.^  5.  Correct  this  sentence  using  ihe  fewest  words : 
I  haint  got  no  knife.  6.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  telling  about 
school  matters,  home  news,  and  plans  for  vacation. 

1.  What  is  a  polysyllable?  Write  one.  2.  Write  a  word  containing 
a  diphthong.  3.  Write  a  word  containing  a  triphthong.  4.  Wi'ite  two 
words  each  having  a  prefix.  5.  Write  a  wt)rd  having  a  prefix  and 
suffix.  .6.  Write  an  imperative  sentence.  7.  Form  plurals  of  beauty, 
attorney,  tnonkey,  butterfly,  and  imlley.  8.  Dictate  :  Hark  !  hark  !  Is 
that  tlie  fire  alarm  ?  9.  Punctuate :  Father  said  My  son  I  hope  you  Avill 
alwaj^s  be  truthful  and  honest.  10.  Dictate:  The  gentlemen's  hats  and 
ladies'  bonnets  were  on  the  table.  11.  Write  a  letter  to  some  friend 
stating  that  you  have  received  a  present  of  a  book,  naming  the  title,  in 
which  ^'ou  were  much  interested ;  and  offering  the  loan  of  it  to  your 
friend. 

1.  Dictate:  Flies' wings  are  gauzy.  "Father"  said  Fred,  "  did  you 
bring  me  a  pair  of  skates  from  Chicago?"  2.  Change  to  i^lur;:!  tiie 
words  italicized.  Couldn't  that  boy  find  his  marbles?  Do  yaw  think 
l\\i^  girl  will  harm  the  egg  in  the  bird's  nest?  3.  Correct  the  follow- 
ing: Mother  said  John  do  they  have  boys  mens  and  ladies  boots  for 
sale  at  R.  H.  Whites  ?  J  think  they  have  John  replied  his  mother  do 
you  need  a  pair.  4.  Write  the  plural  of  potato,  thief,  lady,  monkey, 
goose.  5.  Correct:  was  you  to  home  last  evening.  It  was  me  who 
done  it.  They  won't  give  me  no  more  money.  6.  Write  the  2^1ura] 
possessive  of  man,  child,  ox,  hero,  city.  7.  Write  a  short  statement 
about  Hygiene.  8.  Dictate,  (Metcalf  s  Lang.  Book  Page  43.)  9  and 
10.  Write  a  few  sentences  about  Our  School  Flag,  or  a  story  from 
memory. 

GRAMMAR  AND  LANGUAGK-.  CLASS  Y. 

1.  Letter  writing.  Write  a  letter  to  some  one  you  know  who  has 
never  been  to  this  school.  Describe  the  yai'd,  the  house,  and  \'our 
room.  Tell  her  what  you  do  in  school,  what  studies  you  like,  and 
whether  you  expect  to  be  promoted.  You  may  also  write,  if  j^ou  wish, 
about  the  banner  and  stars.  2.  Proverbs.  Each  pupil  may  write  one 
or  two  proverbs  learned  this  year.  She  may  write  what  she  thinks  one 
of  the  proverbs  means  and  what  we  ought  to  learn  from  it.  If  it  has 
been  of  any  use  to  her  she  may  write  about  that.     3.    Stor\-  writing. 
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The  teacher  will  read  slowly  and  distinctly  and  repeat  once  the  story  on 
page  138-41  of  the  Child's  Life  Book.  After  which  the  pujjils  are  to 
write  from  memory  giving  the  story  in  their  own  words. 

1.  Dictation:  Ned  gels  up  at  six  in  the  morning  (a.m.)  and  goes  to 
bed  at  eight  in  the  evening  (p.m.).  Gen.  Parker,  Capt.  White,  and 
Dr.  French  all  live  on  Chestnut  Ave.  Where  is  this  boy's  hat?  Where 
are  those  girls'  books?  2.  Write  in  words  i  of  12=  6;  ^  of  18  =  8  ; 
4  X  6  =  24.  3.  Write  a  letter  to  your  friend  in  the  country  inviting 
him  to  spend  Saturday  with  you.  Tell  him  what  games  you  will  play, 
and  when  and  where  you  will  meet  him.  4.  Write  a  little  story  ex- 
plaining this  proverb,  or  tell  in  your  own  words  what  you  think  it 
means:  "When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  play."  5.  Write  these 
words  in  sentences :  groan,  grown,  heard,  herd,  peace,  piece,  beriy, 
bury.     6.    Write  from  memory  a  stanza  of  poetry. 

1.  Reproduction.  "  How  Hans  was  Promoted."  2.  Dictation : 
James  and  Henry  went  to  Dorchester  to  visit  Uncle  Charles  and  Aunt 
Mary.  The  boys  live  on  Fourth  .Street,  and  they  had  to  start  very  early 
in  the  morning  to  catch  the  eight  o'clock  train,  trom  the  Eastern  Station. 
When  they  reached  Dorchester,  their  Cousin  Will  was  at  the  station  to 
meet  them.  It  took  about  ten  minutes  to  go  to  their  uncle's  house. 
They  had  been  in  but  a  few  minutes  when  their  cousin  said  "  Don't  you 
want  to  come  out  and  have  a  game  of  ball  ?  "  "  Oh  yes  "  answered  the 
boys.  They  played  till  dinner  time.  After  dinner  Aunt  Mar}'^  said 
"  Now  children  let  us  get  ready  and  we  will  go  to  the  theatre."  After 
the  play  was  over  they  started  home  and  reached  there  just  before 
supper.  3.  Letter:  Description  of  your  snow-man,  —  when  you  made 
him,  who  was  with  you,  how  you  made  him,  how  he  amused  you,  how 
long  he  lasted,  what  became  of  him. 

1.  Dictation  :  "  I  am  so  glad  vacation  is  coming,"  said  Harry  Bi'own 
to  his  little  sister,  Jennie.  Harry  had  planned  to  go  to  his  Uncle  John's 
house  for  a  good  long  visit,  and  he  was  in  high  hopes  of  a  good  time. 
There  wei'e  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  many  other  things  for 
him  to  enjoy.  Jennie  had  had  no  share  in  his  plans,  and  she  was  very 
sad  when  she  found  this  out.  So  she  said,  "  Can't  you  take  me  with 
you  to  Uncle  John's?"  But  Harry  said,  "Girls  don't  know  how  to 
fish  or  swim  or  row,  and  you  would  be  in  the  way  of  all  my  fun.  No, 
you   cannot  go."     Don't  you   think    Hariy  was   a  very   selfish    boy  ? 

2.  Dictate  the  following  sentences :  Harry's  father  was  a  Boston  mer- 
chant. Jennie  called  her  doll  "  Topsy."  "  What's  j'our  name,"  asked 
the  new  boy.     Have  you  ever  seen  the  flowers  in  the  Public  Gaiden  ? 

3.  Make  a  sentence  with  each  of  the  following  words:  brave,  school, 
painter,  hurry,  sun.  4.  Make  a  sentence  telling  what  a  farmer  does, 
a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  doctor.     5.    Tell  in  a  sentence 
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your  name,  age,  residence,  the  school  you  attend,  and  your  class. 
(5-  10.  Write  a  letter  to  IVIr.  Principal,  telling  him  about  what  you  are 
going  to  do  tliis  summer.  Pay  attention  to  the  form  of  your  letter, 
punctuation,  spelling,  writing,  etc. 

1.  Mal'ce  tliree  sentences,  putting  two  or  more  of  these  words  and 
other  words  in  each  sentence :  green,  there,  gold,  with,  were,  hung, 
bells,  little,  apples.     2.    Put  into  two  sentences  the  plural  of  baby  and  is. 

3.    Fill   n\i   these   sentences:    He kindly.      I John 

yesterday.     "  I  will  go," .     4.    Write  in  your  own  words  : 

"  I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 
The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 
And  voices  soft  and  sweet." 

5.  Draw  lines  under  the  nouns  or  name-words  in  the  following:  The 
boy  threw  a  ball.  I  have  ten  cents.  Where  is  Mary's  book?  6-10. 
Write  a  letter  to  your  teaclier  from  some  country  far  away.  (Spelling 
marked  on  this  letter.) 

1.  Dictate:  My  teacher's  mother's  name  is  Mrs.  Brown,  and  she  lives 
on  Dorchester  Avenue,  South  Boston.  2.  Dictate:  Franklin  Intermediate 
Reader,  pp.  130  and  131,  paragraphs  19-22.  3.  Make  sentences  using 
the  following  words:  business,  hospital,  promptly,  its,  doesn't.  4. 
Make  the  italicized  words  plural :  The  child  has  lost  its  knife.  The 
lady  is  telling  the  man  what  she  has  seen.  5.  Make  singular:  The 
thieves  stole  the  loaves  of  cake.  The  policemaii  drove  the  oxen  to  the 
pond  where  the  geese  were  drinking.  6.  Write  a  letter  about  some 
city  you  have  visited  or  some  journey  you  have  made.  7.  Write  two 
stanzas  of  poeti-y  froni  memory. 

1.  Dictate  :  When  our  parrot  sees  the  postman  coming  she  says  "  Let- 
ter for  Polly."  2.  Dictate  :  "  Spring  is  coming,"  said  little  Jack,  "  for 
I  saw  a  flock  of  wild  geese  go  north  to-day."  3.  Correct  the  following 
sentences:  Is  them  clothes  dry  or  only  froze?  He  didn't  do  nothing. 
He  will  never  be  no  taller.  Will  I  close  the  door?  The  room  is  fifteen 
foot  square.  Him  and  me  seen  them  as  they  were  a  coming.  4.  Change 
the  following  sentences  to  mean  more  than  one  and  punctuate  them: 
The  sailor's  face  was  frozen.  The  child's  top  spins  easily.  5.  Change 
the  following  sentences  to  denote  ownership  :  The  wing  of  the  eagle  is 
long.  Are  the  wings  of  the  butterflies  pretty?  6.  Write  four  lines  of 
l)oetry  from  memory.  7.  Write  a  letter  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 
To  a  schoolmate  telling  him  your  plans  for  future  life.  To  a  classmate 
who  has  been  detained  from  school  by  illness.  8.  Apply  for  a  situation 
to  work.     9.    Write  about  your  science  lessons. 
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1.  This  letter  was  written  on  the  blackboai'd  and  the  pupils  asked 
to  answer  it,  the  heading  omitted  : 

Bangor,  Maine,  Jime  16,  1890. 

Dear  Cousin:  I  have  been  sawing  wood  to-day  for  father.  Do  you 
ever  do  such  work  ?  I  expect  to  come  to  Boston  in  August.  Will  you 
meet  me  at  the  depot.''  To-morrow  is  Charlestown's  great  day.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  have  a  fine  time  over  there.  How  far  is  Bunker  Hill 
monument  from  your  house?  I  should  like  to  see  it  very  much  and  go 
to  the  top  of  it,  for  the  view  must  be  grand.  Have  j'ou  been  to  the  top 
of  it  ?  I  am  anxious  to  see  Boston  Common,  too.  I  wish  you  would 
write  and  describe  it  to  me,  and  what  games  the  boys  play  there.  Are 
5'our  examinations  all  through?  How  soon  do  you  have  vacation,  and 
where  are  you  going  this  summer?  Please  write  tome  a  long  letter, 
telling  me  all  about  it. 

Your  cousin, 

Henry  Wood. 


GRAMMAR  AND  LANGUAGE.     CLASS  VI. 

1.  Write  these  sentences  :  (1)  Is  that  your  axe  ?  (2)  They  thought 
he  was  innocent.  (3)  The  florist  says  I  may  gather  some  pond-lilies. 
(4)  Has  Jane  found  her  bracelet?  (5)  We  should  be  truthful.  (6) 
Have  you  money  enough  to  pay  now  ?  (7)  No,  please  wait  until  to- 
mon-ow.  (8)  February  has  twenty-eight  days.  (9)  The  thief  stole 
my  new  coat.  1.  See  that  your  capital  letters  are  in  the  right  places. 
2.  See  that  the  sentences  are  punctuated  correctly.  3.  Which  words 
in  the  fourth  and  eighth  sentences  are  proper  nouns?  4.  Which  word 
in  the  ninth  sentence  is  an  article?  An  adjective?  A  verb?  o.  What 
is  the  subject  of  the  eighth  sentence  ?  The  predicate?  6.  Write  prop- 
erly the  abbreviation  for  Februai-y.  7.  Which  sentence  is  the  answer  to 
a  question  ? 

1.  Write  on  the  boai'd  for  correction:  New  york  is  the  largest  City 
in  America,  i  cannot  do  as  i  wish,  can  you.  Johns  father  gave  him 
a  scent.  The  babys  cant  walk.  2.  Read  once,  then  dictate  without 
repeating :  Fred  found  a  bird's  nest  with  four  eggs  in  it.  The  birds 
flew  around  his  head,  as  if  trying  to  tell  him  not  to  touch  their  nest. 
Fi'ed  knew  what  they  meant  and  walked  on  to  the  sea-shore.  N.B. 
Correct  for  capitals,  spelling,  punctuation.  3.  Write  a  letter  upon  the 
subject  of  "Vacation."  The  boys  may  tell  what  they  wouhl  like  to 
do,  or  how  they  propose  to  spend  their  time  during  July  and  August. 

Read  to  the  class  the  story  entitled  "The  Sheep,"  in  Barnes'  Second 
Reader.     Class  to  write  the  story  from  memory  on  their  papers. 
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1.  Dictate:  Dr.  AVest's  house  is  on  Chester  Park.  His  son  Johnny 
has  a  kitten  named  Snowball.  One  bright  June  clay  while  she  was 
sitting  on  the  fence,  she  saw  Mary  Jane,  the  cook,  place  a  pan  of  milk 
on  a  low  window-sill.  2.  Finish  the  above  story  in  an  interesting  way. 
3.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  There  was  ten  boys  who  knew 
their  lessons.  This  pen  is  know  good.  I  seen  him  when  he  done  it. 
I  and  my  sister  went  to  Cambridge.  Is  the  dogs  leg  hurt  4.  A,  an, 
learn,  teach,  broke,  broken.  Select  one  of  the  above  words  for  each 
blank  in  the  f(jllowing  sentences  and  finish  the  sentences :     Will  you 

me  to  do exam2:)le.  I  have my  i)encil.     5.  For  what 

words  do  the  following  abbreviations  stand:  M.D.,  P.M  ,  A.M.,  Co., 
Gov.  ?  6.  Write  a  letter  to  some  boy-friend  asking  him  to  join  the  ball 
team  to  which  you  ijelong.  Tell  him  where  you  practise,  the  names  of 
the  other  boys  who  belong,  and  what  success  you  have  lately  had.  Or, 
invite  your  friend  to  come  and  see  your  garden.  Tell  him  what  you 
have  planted  or  set  out,  something  about  its  size,  and  what  care  you 
take  of  it.     (Omit  the  3d,  4th,  or  5th,  if  you  choose.) 

1.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence.  2.  Give  five  abbreviations  and 
what  they  stand  for.  3.  Give  the  rules  for  capital  letters.  4.  Write 
the  plural  of  clock,  bench,  daisy,  knife,  foot.  5.  Write  a  sentence  with 
three  capitals  in  it.  6.  Dictate:  Do  you  know  whether  Dr.  Brown 
lives  in  Park  Sq.  or  on  Tremont  St.?  7.  Correct  these  sentences: 
Charles  ain't  got  no  money.  There  is  thi-ee  boys  late.  I  se<!n  him  do 
it.     8,  9,  10.    Write  what  you  can  about  the  flag  on  our  school-house. 

1.  "\Miat  is  the  abbreviation  for  doctor?  Wliat  is  the  abbreviation 
for  mister?  What  is  the  abbreviation  for  afternoon?  What  is  the 
abbreviation  for  forenoon?  2.  Make  a  period.  Make  a  colon.  Make  a 
dash.  Make  a  cai'et.  Make  quotation  marks.  Make  a  semi-colon. 
]\Iake  an  exclamation  point.  Make  an  interrogation  point.  Make  a 
comma.     Make  a  hyphen.     3.    Dictation  : 

Oh,  tell  me  pretty  I'iver, 

Whence  do  thy  waters  How  ? 
And  whither  art  thou  roaming, 

So  pensive  and  so  slow  ? 
"  My  birth-place  was  the  mountain  ; 

My  nurse,  the  .\pril  showers ; 
My  cradle  was  the  fountain, 

O'cr-curtained  by  wild  flowers." 

1.  Write  a  short  letter.  2.  Write  averse  in  poetry  you  have  learned 
this  year.  3.  What  is  a  diphthong?  A  triphthong?  A  monosyllable? 
A  dissyllable  ?  A  polysyllable?  (iive  an  example  of  each.  4.  Write  a 
shoi't  sentence   containing  an  apostrophe  showing  ownership  and  one 
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showino;  contraction.  5.  A  Man  o' \vai-''s  man.  Explain  the  use  of  both 
apostrophes.  6.  Punctuate  the  following :  Take  him  to  the  post  Dol- 
phine  said  Mrs.  Damrell  quickl3\ 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  punctua- 
tion marks.  2.  Suppose  you  go  to  a  stoi'e,  kept  by  Mr.  Allspice,  and 
order  five  difl'erent  kinds  of  groceries :  write  what  you  would  say  to 
him,  first  calling  him  by  name.  3.  Write  down  some  things  which 
you  wish  you  had  not  done  in  school  this  year.  4.  Repi-oduce  from 
dictation  a  selection. 

1.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  correcting  all  errors :  mister 
smith  at  one  time  was  governor  of  mass.  William  rode  from  saint 
petersburgh  to  lake  ladoga.  When  he  saw  the  emperor  he  said  is  his 
name  alexander.  2.  Dictate :  The  children's  tickets  have  come.  One 
boy's  marbles  were  lost.  A  lady's  shawl.  The  men's  shovels.  Jame's 
books.  3.  Write  the  names  of  five  rivers  and  five  different  kinds  of 
orain.  4.  Correct  the  following  sentences  :  I  can't  write  good.  I  can't 
hardly  hold  my  pen  right.  My  ears  was  almost  froze.  He  hadn't  ought 
to  do  it.  5.  Write  me  a  letter  about  an  imaginary  journey  to  some 
foreign  country. 

1.  Correct:  There  was  several  boys  in  the  street.  John  and  James 
goes  to  school  every  day.  I  can't  never  find  him.  He  done  well  in  his 
lessons.     I  seen  him  do  it.     2.   Fill  each  blank  with  iAere  or  their;  to, 

too,  or  two  :   was big  a  load  for horses draw 

furniture  up  the  hill.     3.    Fill  the  blanks  with  one  of  the  words, 

is,  was,  are,  were,  or  will  be :  Every  pupil in  school  to-day.  All  the 

pupils in   school  yesterday.     All in   school  to-morrow. 

There  a  good  many  out  to-day.     4.   Give   Dictation  Exercise. 

5.  Let  the  pui^ils  read  the  story  of  "Lucy  Gray"  (page  155  of  the 
Reader),  and  after  studying  it,  let  them  write  out  the  story  in  their  own 
words.  6.  Write  a  letter  from  a  farm-house  in  Vermont.  Journey  by 
boat  or  rail,  situation  of  the  house  and  barn,  the  family  of  the  farmer, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  haymaking,  fishing  on  a  rainy  day,  other 
suggestions,  starting  for  home.  7.  Punctuate:  Where  shall  I  sit  said 
the  new  boy  when  he  came  to  school  You  may  take  the  front  seat  said 
the  teacher  and  I  hope  you  will  like  the  school.  8.  Tell  something 
about  the  poet  John  G.  Whittier.  Give  a  quotation  from  one  of  Iiis 
poems. 

SPELLING.  CLASS  II. 
Neighborhood,  amazed,  separation,  answering,  purchasing,  receiv- 
ing, cheerfully,  inquiring,  concealed,  intelligence,  suitable,  deserved, 
provisions,  mysterious,  hesitate,  vehement,  release,  mechanic,  con- 
ductor, discouragement,  wholesome,  rheumatism,  curiosity,  distinctly, 
commerce. 
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Authoi'ity,  inflammation,  necessary,  separation,  destination,  disobedi- 
ence, doubting,  climbing,  condemn,  Egyptian,  Afglianistan,  Alleghany, 
despair.  The  water  which  leaks  from  the  vessel  is  green  as  a  leek, 
or  course  it  was  made  of  coarse  cloth  or  it  would  not  tear  going  through 
the  tares.  Mr.  Wright  did  not  think  it  was  right  to  write  on  the  i*ite  of 
Ijaptism.     He  rode  to  Chelsea  on  the  old  road,  and  rowed  the  boat. 

In  our  school  the  boys  like  avoirdupois  weight  better  than  apothe- 
caries ;  they  mix  up  the  definition  of  the  circle  with  the  circumference  ; 
but  they  never  forget  to  reckon  the  interest  on  the  principal,  to  make 
an  indorsement,  or  to  lorite  the  formula  on  a.  promissory  note. 

During  Washington's  administration  several  new  States  were  added  to 
the  original  tliirteen.  The  legislature  treated  the  demands  of  the 
settlers  with  contempt.  Tennessee  came  into  the  Union  in  1796. 
Congress  passed  an  act  establishing  an  "Electoral  Commission."  It 
consisted  of  five  senators,  five  representatives,  and  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
lyreme  Court.  Sep.arate,  village,  respiration,  equivalent,  era,  malice, 
magazine,  suspicion,  perfume,  tortoise,  biscuit,  capillaries.  Dictate 
the  sentences  and  mark  the  italicized  words.  Pupil  to  write  the 
whole  sentence. 

Vienna,  exterior,  rheumatic,  rotary,  to-morrow,  rhinoceros,  suicide, 
cuticle,  dimmest,  residence,  quinine,  heifer,  longitude,  guidance,  net- 
ting, obliquely,  shoeing.  Marseilles,  Mozambique,  accommodate,  an- 
swered, marriage,  Whittier,  passenger,  earlier. 

Sensibility,  skilful,  daisies,  solicitous,  architects,  pieces,  beggars, 
principal,  skeleton,  collar,  handkerchief,  sufficient,  laughable,  pygmy, 
delicious,  ambassador,  travelling,  column,  pickerel,  anticipate,  magnifi- 
cent, possible,  trough,  firmament,  drapery. 

Besiege,  February,  physician,  chimney,  nephew,  beefsteak,  stomach, 
circus,  until,  believe,  mischief,  neighbors,  lawsuit,  finally,  forehead, 
regiment,  marriage,  soldier,  pearl,  schooner,  indorsement,  camphor, 
iceberg,  suspicious,  celery  (plant). 

1.  The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence were  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  2.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  believed  that  the  federal  government  ought  to 
assume  the  State  debts  contracted  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
3.  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams 
of  revenue  burst  forth.  4.  The  United  States,  like  all  other  commer- 
cial nations,  had  hitherto  paid  tiibute  to  the  Barbary  States  for  the 
security  of  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

5.    "  Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life  a  bright  and  golden  filling. 

And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  hands  that  are 
ready  and  willing. 
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Than  to  snap  the  delicate   tender  threads   of   our   curious   lives 

asunder, 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends,  and  sit  and  grieve 

and  wonder." 

Crickets  chirp,  nuts  for  squirrels,  venomous  serpent,  inflammable  oil, 
fleecy  snow,  courteous  demeanor,  abbreviate  words,  lost  umbrella,  too 
loosely  fitted,  briefly  described,  annoy,  Italian  scenery,  ferocious  beasts, 
?i.\\nost  persuaded,  sincere,  ducks''  eggs,  irregular  verbs,  steak  (of  beef), 
wholly  wrong,  increase,  scarcely,  thorough,  qualify,  participle,  bouquet 
of  lilies,  vinegar,  echoing  woods,  twelfth  page,  brier  bushes,  balance, 
bushel  of  pease,  sunniest  side,  tell  their  story,  excellent  work,  cut  off 
threads,  commas  and  colons,  pretty  pictures,  parallel  lines.  Tell  what 
purrs,  bee  buzzes,  humming  bird,  gape  or  sneeze,  altogether,  uncivil, 
garret  window. 

For  breakfast  we  liave  oatmeal,  porridge,  biscuits,  douglmuts,  cheese, 
beefsteak,  sliced  potatoes,  and  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate.  For  dinner  we 
often  have  vegetables,  including  cabbage,  cucumbers,  asparagus,  or 
spinach,  onions,  squash,  and  canned  corn.  We  also  have  either  rhubarb 
or  currant  sauce. 

Cruet,  sieve,  tureen,  ceiling,  rancid,  juicy,  vicious,  avenue,  nausea, 
plateau,  conceit,  supersede,  mortise,  surplice,  cudgel,  icicle,  rinsing, 
muciUige,  plaguing,  really,  poultice,  hygiene,  cinders,  crevice,  caout- 
chouc. Nihilists  have  issued  a  manifesto  in  Russia.  Gibraltar  has  a 
quarantine  against  Valencia.  Illegally  circulated  notes  in  Argentine 
are  to  be  cremated.  A  movement  is  reported  to  be  on  foot  to  export 
Egyptian  cotton  to  Massachusetts.  Diphtheria  is  prevalent  in  Blacrk- 
stone.  Proposals  for  impi'oved  sewerage  are  to  be  opened  at  Cit}^  Hall 
to-day.  Negotiations  wnth  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  German  em- 
bargo on  American  pork  are  in  progress.  The  Japanese  will  hold  their 
first  parliamentary  election  July  1.  News  has  been  received  of  an 
uprising  against  the  provisional  government  of  Brazil. 

Words  to  be  given  in  sentences,  the  words  only  to  be  spelled:  sym- 
pathy, pleasure,  telegraph,  condemn,  resign,  appearance,  fnltil,  Massa- 
chusetts, respectable,  rotation,  umpire,  eneni}-,  suspense,  attack,  prevail, 
compelling,  whether,  prej^aration,  immortality,  ferocious. 

Dictate  the  following,  taking  one  off  for  each  misspelled  woid  :  Wasii- 
ington,  ,Iune  4,  1890.  A  systematic  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  create 
the  impression  that  this  Congress  has  already-  rormulated  a  sufficient 
number  of  bills  relating  to  pensions,  public  bnildings,  and  new  ships  to 
exhaust  all  the  money  in  the  treasury.  Tiie  livincipal  object  of  these 
wholesale  statements  is  to  prevent  any  tariff  legislation  looking  to  a 
reduction  of  the  revenue.     These  allcirations   have   no  foundations  in 
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fact,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  pass  any  unnecessary  legislation  making 
large  appropriations.  It  was  expected  that  Congress  would  be  ver}'^ 
liberal  in  appropriating  for  the  improvement  of  fortifications,  but  it  is 
learned  that  there  will  be  given  only  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  the  jiresent 
establishments  in  repair. 

"  Press  on  !  there's  no  such  word  as  fiiil ! 
Press  nobly  on !  the  goal  is  near ! 
Ascend  the  mountain  !  breast  the  gale ! 
Look  upward,  onward,  —  never  fear ! 

Why  shouldst  thou  faint  ?    Heaven  smiles  above, 

Though  storm  and  vapor  intervene; 
That  sun  shines  on  whose  name  is  Love, 

Serenely  o'er  life's  shadowed  scene." 

I  live  in  Ward  twenty-tsvo,  Roxbury  District,  City  of  Boston,  County 
of  Suffolk,  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  Mayor  of  this  citj-  is  Thomas 
N.  Hart,  the  Governor  of  this  state  is  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Electricity  is  a  wonderful  power.  The  physician  visited  the  sick  man. 
Booth  assassinated  Lincoln.  The  dictionary  is  a  useful  book.  Punctuality 
is  an  excellent  virtue.  His  scholarship  was  the  result  of  effort.  The 
alphabet  contains  twenty-six  letters.  The  exhibition  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
He  did  the  woi^k  thoroughly.  We  have  learned  the  abbreviations.  Ante- 
cedent, anal3'Sis,  vowels,  consonants,  syllables,  composition,  phrases, 
divisor,  indorsement,  alcohol,  physiology,  digestion,  Massachusetts, 
Yokohama,  Rio  Janeiro. 

SPELLING.     CLASS  III. 

Quarrel,  neighborhood,  screamed,  meant,  journeyed,  laughter,  tres- 
pass, perceived,  delicious,  raisins,  cushions,  experiment,  serious,  mil- 
lions, handkerchief,  anchored,  enormous,  citizens,  shrewd,  roguish, 
mysterious,  shepherd,  nestled,  luncheon,  mortgage. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  on  The  Fom'lh  of  July, 
1776.  The  capture  of  Philadelphia  immediately  followed  the  defeat  of 
the  American  Army  on  the  Brandywine.  The  British  destroyed  some 
military  stores  at  Concord.  The  cavalry  made  a  brave  attack.  The 
carriage  was  drawn  by  two  beautiful  horses.  The  principal  said  that 
the  principle  in  our  arithmetic  lesson  was  not  understood.  The  numera- 
tor and  denoininator  are  called  the  terms  of  the  fraction.  There  are 
forty-nine  girls  in  the  class.  Alcohol  is  poisonous  to  the  human  system. 
A  declarative  sentence  can  be  changed  into  an  interrogative  sentence. 
(Dictate  the  sentences.  Mark  for  spelling  the  italicized  words.  Pupils 
not  to  be  informed  which  words  they  are  to  be  marked  for.) 
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The  bones  all  united  form  the  skeleton.  Write  the  analysis  of  a  de- 
clarative sentence  containing  a  noun  in  apposition.  The  prairies  are  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Most  of  the  colonists  came  to  this 
country  for  religious  freedom.  John  Q.  A.  Bracliett  is  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Great  Britain  ranks  first  in  the  production  ot  coal  and 
iron.  Temperature,  peninsular,  revolution,  physiology,  denominator, 
multiplication,  solidity,  shoulders,  Caribbean,  Worcester,  composition, 
fibres,  nervous,  possessive,  Puritan. 

Dictate  the  following,  taking  one  off  for  each  mispelled  word  :  "  More 
than  one  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  '  Boys  of  76  '  shouldered 
their  muskets  and  fought  for  their  liberties.  The  sufferings,  hatreds, 
and  barbarities  of  that  struggle,  all  have  passed  away ;  but  the  story  of 
the  struggle,  the  patriotism,  the  self-denial,  the  heroism,  and  devotion 
will  never  be  forgotten.  After  fighting  more  than  seven  years,  after 
suffering  untold  hardships  and  privations  they  obtained  their  liberties, 
established  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  and  secured  to  mankind 
a  government  of  the  people  and  for  the  people  forever." 

"  The  proudest  motto  for  the  young, 
Write   it  in  lines  of  gold 
Upon  thy  heart,  and  iu  thy  mind 

The  stirrinjj  words  enfold, 
And  in  misfortune's  dreary  hour 

Or  fortune's  prosperous  gale, 
'Twill  have  a  holy,  cheerino:  power  — 
There's  no  such  word  as  fail." 

Height,  doesn't,  acceptable,  seen,  ferocious,  wrists,  ankle,  almanac, 
scene,  syllable,  wasteful,  excellent,  groceries,  Mediterranean,  Chinese, 
pumpkin,  permit,  concern,  subtract,'  divisor.  Give  the  words  in  sen- 
tences, the  pupil  to  write  the  word  only. 

Elmigrants,  fugitive,  wampum,  blamable,  fertility,  secede,  ellipse, 
obliging,  tenement,  precinct,  parallel,  muscle,  appetite,  irrigate, 
strategy,  malice,  anchor,  rigging,  audience,  register,  traitor,  juicy,  dur- 
able, legible. 

For  breakfast  we  have  oatmeal,  porridge,  biscuit,  doughnuts,  cheese, 
beefsteak,  sliced  potatoes,  and  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate.  For  dinner  we 
often  have  vegetables,  including  cabbage,  cucumbers,  asparagus,  or  spiin- 
age,  onions,  squash,  and  caimed  corn.  We  also  have  either  rhubarb  or 
currant  sauce. 

Colonel  Brown  and  Lieutenant  Smith  visited  the  squadron  in  the 
Medi'erranean.  Kerosene,  petroleum,  and  anthracite  coal  are  important 
ar^icVes  of  commerce.  Analgsis  is  the  separatim  oi  a  sentence  into  its 
elements.     The  action  of  the  muscles  is  controlled  by  the  nervous  system. 
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The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  are  dark  skinned  people.  Conceit, 
massacre,  scalloped,  ellijise,  fragile,  cologne,  militia,  salable,  seized, 
grievance,  flexible,  crystallize,  chandelier,  special,  prose,  miscellaneous, 
thievish,  contagious,  stopped,  courageous,  centuries,  telephone,  cour- 
tesy, ceased,  doesn't,  poisonous.  Write  these  sentences  on  the  board. 
The  scholars  copy,  selecting  the  correct  words  from  the  parentheses : 
The  doctor  visited  his  (patients,  patience.)  Russia  (formally,  former- 
ly) owned  Alaska.  (There,  their)  is  a  (surplus,  surplice)  in  the  treas- 
ury. Mr.  Roberts  keeps  a  (stationary,  stationery)  store.  Congress  is 
in  (cession,  session).     Do  not  (alter,  altar)  your  examples. 

The  following  words  were  chosen  from  the  Fifth  Reader:  capacity, 
necessity,  grieved,  recreations,  sanctuary,  aerial,  service,  solemn,  saun- 
tering, laziness,  benighted,  believed,  patient,  avenues,  maiden,  celestial, 
wrinkled,  currents,  deciding,  scarlet,  buoyant,  excellent,  trophy,  in- 
stalment, indescribable,  treasures,  merriment,  curtains,  iceberg,  Feb- 
ruary, ambitious,  tea-table,  piano-forte,  neighbors,  counterfeit,  halcyon, 
meadQws,  perplexed,  apparition,  canoes,  miracle,  prophet,  pomegranite, 
delicious,  mastiff,  experiences,  enthusiasm,  fortuitous,  chaise,  melan- 
choly. 

Wrinkle,  pacify,  mackerel,  shoes,  icicle,  weaving,  umbrella,  quarrel, 
hymn,  possible,  edging,  delicate,  Tennessee,  describe,  parallel,  Vienna, 
victuals,  minute,  Solomon,  Florence,  vulture,  uselessly,  forbearing, 
straight,  eyesight. 

Curtain,  February,  physician,  chimney,  nephew,  beefsteak,  stomach, 
circus,  until,  believe,  mischief,  neighbor,  lawsuit,  persevere,  forehead, 
regiment,  marriage,  ventilate,  pearl,  schooner,  indorsement,  treason, 
camphor,  suspicious,  celery. 

SPELLING.     CLASS   IV. 

Business,  cinnamon,  circle,  money,  pai'lor,  jjarallel,  biscuit,  fruit, 
believe,  Wednesday,  February,  choose,  many,  goes,  does,  dollars, 
women,  vallej^s,  peninsulas,  island,  trouble,  lose,  chocolate,  which, 
whose. 

Gazing,  chimneys,  merriest,  tornadoes,  utterance,  rhyme,  raspberry, 
saleratus,  catechism,  atmosphere.  That  is  a  well  bred  hoy.  This  is  a 
good  site  for  a  house.  That  gun  has  a  six-inch  bore.  The  camel  has  a 
ra^xd.  gait.  Help  me  to  wring  the  clothes.  "  The  Indians  were  com- 
pletely deceived  and  there  was  not  a  shot  fired.  The  heroines  retrace 
their  steps.  A  sheet  of  living  flame  from  the  garrison,  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  wounded  Indians  proclaimed  the  safety  of  the  women  and  the 
triumph  of  the  white  men.  Insane  with  wrath  to  be  thus  outwitted,  the 
foe  rushed  from  his  covert,  upon  the  rifle  of  the  pioneers." 
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J\Iake  sentences  for  the  class  using  the  following  woids,  the  class  to 
write  the  word  when  it  is  given  the  second  time :  cellar,  seller,  shoeing, 
judgment,  larceny,  grocery,  obeying,  forgetting,  pencil,  thraldom,  en- 
rolment, tomatoes,  kill,  kiln,  colonize,  realize,  telescope,  milliner, 
artillery,  cannibal,  barricade,  gossamer,  citizen,  edifice,  parable,  palate, 
I)alette,  pallet,  manuscript,  statuary,  caution,  pension,  ancient,  vaccina- 
tion, seijaration,  succession,  conscience,  conscious,  musician,  charade, 
billion,  sphere,  eif)her,  liquid,  conquer,  warrior,  session,  cession,  sweet, 
suite. 

Partridge,  caterpillar,  mackerel,  halibut,  chestnut,  squirrel,  giraffe, 
kerosene,  check-rein,  century,  surloin,  biscuit,  scissors,  lettuce,  dande- 
lion, onion,  pansy,  raspberry,  mullein,  silesia,  delaine,  agate,  milliner, 
apothecary,  crystal. 

Civility,  answered,  village,  inquire,  beautiful,  farther,  handsome, 
otherwise,  believing,  neither,  purchase,  kitchen,  service,  discharge, 
suited,  father,  preparation,  answering,  cheerfully,  courage,  dreadful, 
amazed,  monstrous,  neighbor,  possible. 

Gingham,  picture,  porpoise,  mouldings,  fortnight,  bi'ackets,  skilful, 
squirrel,  cargoes,  special,  faithful,  instalment,  quarrel,  equal,  forbear, 
ability,  survey,  chimneys,  bounteous,  obloquy,  (uiviable,  judgment, 
revengeful,  courageous,  rescue,  excusable,  peruse,  grieve,  camphor, 
liniment,  partridge,  mackerel,  mtihogany,  panther,  saddle,  ch(jcolate, 
clapboard,  thanksgiving,  centennial,  biscuit,  custard,  cushion,  gei'anium, 
asparagus,  cassimere,  photographist,  glycerine,  jDneumonia,  ceremo- 
nial, peaceable. 

Awkward,  massacre,  discipline,  slaughter,  business,  2>i"ivilege,  poul- 
tice, alcohol,  glycerine,  abscess,  lettuce,  bureau,  centennial,  vinegar, 
mahogany,  echoes,  victualler,  parallel,  apology,  ceremony,  remedy, 
noticealjle,  courageous,  sensible,  college. 

Ellipse,  censure,  courageous,  singeing,  obliging,  forcible,  grocery, 
ceremonial,  sensible,  turkeys,  convey,  sloppy,  pulley,  apologues,  alley, 
peaceable,  console,  commerce,  Scottish,  receipt.  What  does  the 
suffix  -less  mean  ?  What  does  the  prefix  un-  mean  ?  Use  "  cellar  "  and 
'^  seller''''  in  the  same  sentence.  Use  country's  in  a  statement.  Use 
Benrys  in  a  question. 

Partridge,  fragile,  skirmish,  ci-eak  (define),  ditching,  screeched, 
oi'chards,  fleecy,  churlish,  unskilful,  lengthen,  chocolate,  twinkle,  mu- 
cilage, traitor,  dragon,  poison,  masculine,  calves,  mortgage,  tortoise, 
deluge,  baggage,  noticeable,  recital. 

Closet,  furnace,  curtain,  precipice,  Massachusetts,  Januarj',  chalk, 
button,  meadow,  molasses,  lamp-post,  oyster,  stomach,  laugh,  pear 
(fruit),  ache,  chimney,  cusliion.  circus,  nephew,  balcony,  vinegar, 
shoulder,  beefsteak,  bedstead,  fraction,  purchase,  oblige,  grateful,  de- 
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scrt,  father,  chair,  language,  scissors,  sewing,  pair,  isU^nd,  peninsular, 
auger,  behavior,  sorrow,  excellent,  diameter,  tongue,  afternoon. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  between  North  America  and  Europe.  West  of 
the  Rock}- Mountains  the  sui'face  of  the  land  is  ver}- high.  The  Alle- 
ghan}'  Mountains  are  celebrated  for  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum.  The 
coldest  country  in  North  America  is  Greenland.  The  largest  cities  of 
the  United  Stales  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  St.  Louis.  The  highest  peak  in  the  New  England  States  is 
Mount  AVashingtou  in  New  Hampshire.  The  farm  products  of  Vermont 
are  hay,  jjotatoes,  grain,  and  vegetables.  The  northern  part  of  Maine 
is  covered  with  pine  forests.  New  England  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
manufactures.  The  academy" which  Frank  attended  was  two  miles  otf. 
They  seized  him  and  hurried  him  befoi-e  the  magisti'ate. 

For  breakfast  we  have  oatmeal,  porridge,  biscuit,  doughnuts,  cheese, 
beefsteak,  sliced  potatoes,  and  tea,  cuffee,  or  chocolate.  For  dinner  we 
often  have  vegetables,  including  cabbage,  cucumbers,  asparagus,  or 
spinage,  onions,  squash,  and  canned  corn.  We  also  have  either  rhubarb 
or  currant  satice. 

The  best  vinegar  is  made  of  [)ure  cider.  Good  yeast  bread  is  moist 
and  wholesome.  Sj'ringas  and  lilacs  make  a  fragrant  bouquet.  Rinse 
out  the  bowl  that  contained  the  medicine.  A  Newfoundland  dog  is 
cautious  and  intelligent.  The  indolent  girl  has  a  poor  average. 
What  is  the  difference  in  latitude  between  San  Francisco  and  Quito? 
She  failed  on  unit  and  factor  in  my  spelling  examination.  Planners, 
door-knob,  lettuce,  raspberry,  expense,  palace,  measles,  flannel,  scissors, 
knuckles,  muscles,  nuisance,  jiirallel,  firm,  hemmed,  bureau,  cambric. 
Rid  Janeiro,  Benjamin,  obliged,  immediately,  British. 

Words  to  be  given  in  sentences,  words  only  to  be  spelled  :  latitude, 
citizen,  celery,  telegraph,  cinnamon,  innocent,  piazza,  appreciate,  gos- 
samer, average,  equivalent,  P^uropean,  ancient,  avalanche,  atmosphere, 
cologne,  machinery,  kerosene,  centennial,  lettuce,  handkerchief,  diphthe- 
ria. 

Dictation.  1.  Why  do  we  like  to  listoi  to  fainj  tales?  Is  it  not 
that  things  happen  so  suddenli/,  so  stratigelg,  and  loithoul  man  having 
anything  to  do  with  them  ?  In  fair3--land  floivers  bloom,  castles  and 
palaces  spring  up  in  a  single  night,  and  j^eople  are  carried  thousands  of 
miles  in  an  instant  by  the  tnigic  of  a  fairy's  wand.  But  the  wonders  of 
fairy-land  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  There 
are  real  fairies  all  around  us,  and  they  are  many  times  more  ivotiderful 
than  those  of  the  old  fairy  tales. 

2.  Wednesday,  June  18,  1890. 

Dear  A?inl  Sarah  :  Tomorrow  is  nn-  twelfth  birthday.  Do  you  re- 
member when  you  were  twelve  years  old?     1  am  to  have  a  party  on  the 
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lawn ;  and  we  are  to  play  games.  I  expect  to  have  a  good  time.  I 
wish  you  conld  come  over,  but  [  suppose  you  are  too  ill  to  leave  your 
room.     I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  when  I  see  you. 

Your  loving  niece 

Fanny. 

3.   "  A  little  word  in  kindness  spoken, 
A  motion  or  a  fear, 

lias  often  healed  the  heart  that's  bj'ohen 
And  made  a, friend  sincere. 
Then  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing 
A  pleasant  word  to  speak; 
The  fiice  you  wear,  the  thoughts  yon  bring, 
A  heart  may  heal  or  break." 

The  Portuguese  took  possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  South  America. 
The  good  scholar  is  allowed  privileges.  The  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 
When  she  loosened  his  collar  the  dog  felt  more  comfortable.  James 
s?iggested  that  we  sell  the  vegetables.  A  neighbor  came  to  the  rescue. 
Appalachian,  orchestra,  recognize,  familiar,  fraction,  difference,  veins, 
educated,  frightened,  communication,  unconscious,  sensible,  release, 
denominator,  Mediterranean. 

Salve,  civil,  auction,  idea,  oblige,  believe,  column,  forgotten,  exceed, 
rinse,  Connecticut,  average,  Switzerland,  women,  mamma,  niece, 
orjjhans,  patient,  cancer,  reason,  Henry's,  orchard,  theirs,  weight, 
waste. 
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Separate,  eighteen,  friend,  Wednesday,  sponge,  whether,  i^atient, 
beautiful,  road,  hear,  know,  February,  scholar,  knife,  Massachusetts, 
too,  right,  their,  receive,  kitchen,  believe,  niece,  nephew,  source,  until. 

Gazing,  chimneys,  merriest,  arrest,  screech,  pheasant,  fissure,  salera- 
tus,  Delavvare,  tornadoes.  That  was  a  sharp  peaZ  of  thunder.  This  is 
a  good  site  for  a  house.  The  sexton  tolled  the  bell.  The  camel  has  a 
rapid  gait.  Help  me  to  tvring  the  clothes.  "  The  Thunderbolt  was 
nearer  to  the  spot  where  Tim  had  disappeared  than  the  Zephyr,  but  her 
crew  was  utterly  paralyzed  by  the  event  and  unable  to  render  the 
slightest  assistance.  The  Zephyr's  crew,  though  affected  somewhat  as  the 
Bunker's  were,  used  their  oars  skilfully  and  with  energy.  The  presence 
of  mind  which  Frank  displayed  inspired  them  with  energy." 

Meadow,  chestnut,  apron,  laugh,  trout,  beech,  scythe,  nephew, 
cousin,  subtract,  sincere,  uncombed,  generous,  February,  ninety, 
satchel,  nonsense,  lilac,  loiter,  separate,  necessary,  Wedneschiy,  errands, 
meant,  scissors. 
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Farther,  hcandsome,  somewhat,  distance,  women,  height,  pigeon, 
beautiful,  anything,  raising,  surprise,  famous,  kettle,  forest,  inquire, 
breakfast,  boiling,  noises,  sugar,  village,  family,  parties,  answer, 
carriage,  civil. 

Wreck,  orchard,  symbol,  perceive,  privilege,  pair,  servant,  wrestle, 
bui'ial,  surface,  seem,  knowledge,  always,  ring,  biscuit,  business,  min- 
ute, sympathj\  mountain,  carriage,  Christmas,  caught,  naughty,  medi- 
cine, traitor,  language,  pencil,  calmness,  rudely,  mucilage,  crystal, 
surelj^,  deceit,  mystery,  tortoise,  bruise,  presence,  squander,  lawyer, 
obtrude,  rumor,  drawing,  journey,  virtue,  pursuit,  mildew,  costume, 
coward,  pronounce,  thieves. 

God  has  given  the  reindeer  to  the  Laplander,  and  the  camel  to  the 
Arab.  The  great  heavy  buffalo  ran  thnnigh  the  village.  I  could  not 
eat  the  potato.  When  the  Esquimau  wants  to  go  on  a  journey,  he  has 
to  be  drawn  by  dogs.  Do  you  understand  decimals'^  Ebony,  furs, 
ivory,  crocodile,  Chinese,  ostrich,  Sahara,  peninsula,  chestnut,  engine, 
pn)jection,  herrings,  division,  frightened,  attic. 

Words  to  be  given  in  sentences,  the  words  only  to  be  spelled  :  parcel, 
grammar,  surface,  weapon,  furniture,  rinse,  juice,  crystal,  scythe,  ham- 
mock, lengthen,  carriage,  receipt,  belief,  unwilling,  woollen,  skilful, 
struggle,  plumber,  mortgage,  business,  medicine,  promise,  massacre, 
quadruped. 

I  study  geography,  arithmetic,  language,  writing,  and  science.  INIany 
scholars  hold  their  hands  right  when  they  write.  The  ])enholder  is  held 
between  the  thumb  and  second  finger  and  the  wrist  is  flat  on  the  desk. 
John  always  copies  his  sentences  accurately,  studies  his  lessons  thoroughly, 
and  keeps  his  knife,  pencil,  and  scissors  where  they  belong. 

Thursday,  forty,  patient,  niece,  nephew,  saucy,  abrupt,  squeeze,  dis- 
ease, jewelry,  shriek,  pursuit,  despair,  pleasant,  grievous,  among, 
roguish,  loosen,  coral,  Roxbury,  Mediterranean,  handkerchief,  writing- 
books,  mamma,  tongue. 

Closet,  furnace,  curtain,  precipice,  Massachusetts,  January,  chalk, 
button,  meadow,  molasses,  lamp-post,  oystei",  stomach,  laugh,  pear 
(fruit),  ache,  chimney,  cushion,  circus,  nephew,  balcony,  vinegar,  beef- 
steak, shoulder,  bedstead. 

First  twenty-five  words  given  in  sentences,  but  words  only  written. 
Last  twenty-five  words  given  in  sentences,  but  sentences  Avritten  and 
words  italicized.  Calmness,  unlovely,  chocolate,  naughty,  Christmas, 
sword,  medicine,  knot,  sleigh,  biscuit,  lesson,  oaken,  language,  sausage, 
cottage,  beggar,  acre,  heathen,  mischief,  lettuce,  palace,  wretch,  chalk, 
chestnut,  vinej-ard.  A  mead  is  a  meadow.  A  7?ieecns  a  reward.  He 
might  have  done  it.  A  mite  is  a  small  insect.  Tliey  missed  their  way. 
A  mist  hung  over  the  river.     I  have  a  nose  on  my  face.     He  knows  he 
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can  do  it.  No,  you  cannot  go.  I  know  who  did  it.  He  lias  mown  the 
gi-a8S.  We  moan  when  we  are  in  pain  She  had  a  pai7  of  water.  The 
girl  was  pale.  Paste  is  used  for  sticking.  He  paced  several  yards. 
Paul  is  a  man's  name.  A  pall  is  a  covering.  Peel  that  orange.  I  heard 
the  peal  of  the  bells.  The  man  paid  a  poll  tax.  He  had  a  longpoZe  in 
his  hand.  I  have  ai>ai?'  of  gloves.  He  was  eating  a^jear.  He  took  a 
knife  to^^nre  his  apple. 

Dictate  the  following  :  Mark  only  the  italicized  words  :  Evil  thoiLyhts 
are  worse  enemies  than  lions  and  tigers,  for  we  can  keeji  out  of  the  way  of 
tcild  beasts,  but  bad  thoughts,  if  we  give  them  place,  will  go  with  us 
evert/where.  The  cup  that  is  full  will  hold  no  more,  and  if  our  hearts 
and  heads  are  kejd  lull  of  good  thoughts,  bad  ones  will  find  no  room. 

Thuksday,  June  19,  1890. 

Dear  Cousin  Edward:    Vacation  will  begin  in  a  few  days.    Good-bye  to 

.•school  for  two  months.     Father  has  promised  to  let  me  make  you  a  long 

visit.     I  am  planning  what  we  shall  do  when  I  arrive  at  your  home.    We 

will  ^o  fishing  at  least  once  a  week.     I  hope  to  have  better  luck  than  I 

had  last  time  I  went  fishing. 

Your  loving  cousin, 

John. 

Suppose  your  task,  my  tittle  friend, 

Is  very  hard  to  g'et, 
Will  it  make  it  any  easier 

For  you  to  sit  and  fret? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  wiser 

Than  waitimj  like  a  dunce 
To  go  to  work  in  earnest 

And  learn,  the  thing  at  once  ? 

He  has  built  a  handsome  house.  The  carpet  had  a  bright  border. 
The  Chinese  have  many  queer  customs.  They  said  something  to  the 
owner  of  the  boat.  There  were  two  pairs  of  gloves  and  a  straw  hf  t  to 
be  bought.  "Good  morning,  Mi's.  Brown,"  said  the  doctor.  James 
have  you  finished  your  work  ?  There  was  the  robin's  nest  directly  over 
their  heads.  Where  is  the  yesterday's  paper?  Geography  is  easier  than 
arithmetic.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  i-epublican.  Bos- 
ton is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  (too  to  two)  much  to  expect  of  (two  to  too)  boys.  The  teacher 
wishes  her  pupils  to  stand  in  a  (straight  strait)  line.  When  found  the 
(pair  pear  pare)  had  a  pleasant  flavor.  "  Your  (fare  fair)  if  you 
jilease,"  said  the  conductor.  Dwarfish,  sottish,  shrewdness,  unskilful, 
cudgel,  stencil,  scandal,  foible,  chuckle,  tickle,  populace,  coinage,  vis- 
age, heritage,  mncilage,  visor,  discipline,  thorough,  buoy. 

(iuilt,  insect,  greedy,  glance,  fourteen,  oyster,  excite,  purse,  pudding, 
tnumph,  violin,  liappier,  Cambridge,  carrying,  cushion,  prudence,  An- 
nie, rhubard,  vinegar,  choice,  nation's,  written,  would,  muscle,  shoulder. 
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SPELLING.     CLASS  VI. 

1.  Gazing,  2.  chimneys,  3.  merriest,  4.  fatter,  5.  tornadoes,  6.  ai-rest, 
7.  screecii,  8.  counterfeit,  9.  guinea,  10.  grieve,  IL  carriage,  12.  sieve, 
25.  A  sweet  bouquet  of  June  roses  stood  on  the  teacher's  table,  put 
there  by  some  of  her  loving  pupils.  After  the  lesson  had  been  recited, 
and  before  the  scholars  were  dismissed,  she  told  the  children  to  put 
away  their  books  quietly  and  give  her  their  attention.  They  obeyed 
cheerfully. 

Meadow,  chestnut,  apron,  laugh,  trout,  breech,  scythe,  nephew, 
cousin,  subtract,  sincere,  uncombed,  generous,  February,  ninety,  satchel, 
nonsense,  lilac,  laughter,  sepai'ate,  necessary,  Wednesday,  errands, 
meant,  scissors. 

Woman,  distance,  eyes,  somewhat,  spoken,  basket,  pleased,  stopped, 
father,  obey,  across,  suppose,  bravel}^  handsome,  always,  stars,  open, 
cotton,  chair,  farther,  faint,  foi'get,  eight,  spread,  thought. 

Scant,  spell,  depth,  scrub,  quench,  skulk,  bathe,  dwarf,  scratch,  scarf, 
clothe,  don't,  prize,  glimpse,  shrewd,  wharves,  eighteen,  Weduesdaj', 
nonsense,  judgment,  pity,  loiter,  progress,  oblige,  displease,  school- 
room, decide,  lonesome,  beneath,  daisy,  frequent,  basement,  needle, 
shriek,  mantel,  bridge,  sofa,  laugh,  kitchen,  iron,  patient,  shan't,  pocket, 
chestnut,  tongue,  generous,  niece,  scholar. 

Early  Monday  morning,  I  get  ready  for  school.  On  that  day  I  slndy 
my  lessons  and  recite  them  to  my  teacher.  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday , 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  I  go  to  school  and  learn  my  lessons.  I  study 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  I  know  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  aiul 
divide.  I  have  in  my  desk  a  slate,  two  pencils,  a  ruler,  and  my  books. 
My  dear  Grandfather : 

I  am  trying  to  be  good  in  school  and  at  home.  Some  of  my  school- 
mates are  saucy,  lazy,  rude,  and  dishonest,  but  I  try  to  be  honest,  gentle, 
2)olite,  ivell-behaved,  and  respectful. 

Your  loving 

John. 

"In  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sky, 

On  the  mountains,  wild  and  high  ; 
In  the  thunders,  in  the  rain. 
In  the  grove,  the  wood,  tliQ  plain. 
In  the  little  birds  that  sing, 
God  is  seen  in  everything." 

Cease,  afraid.  Pacific,  silence,  stretched,  oceans,  covered,  disobeyed, 
mother's,  rogue,  bitten,  eastern,  wrote,  breath,  dozen,  bonnet,  ghost, 
skipping,  sailors,  multiply,  seventeen,  twenty-five,  died,  December, 
autumn. 
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Niece,  present,  February,  scythe,  shriek,  oasis,  raisin,  sieve,  glimpse, 
liemisphere,  scowl,  scour,  scrawl,  dense,  whirl,  volcanoes,  breathe, 
shrewd,  patient,  business,  commerce.  North  America,  grandfather, 
vulgar,  tongue. 

Words  pronounced  by  teacher  —  pupils  write  :  Wednesday,  February, 
niece,  lawsuit,  beauty,  goodly,  skein,  postage,  postscript,  loafer,  dis- 
please, nickel,  witness,  robin,  lilac,  suburb,  loiter,  parade,  portrait, 
speech,  charcoal,  disease,  type,  climax,  jewsharp,  mildew,  minute, 
picnic,  raiment,  greyhound.  Words  placed  on  the  boai-d  to  be  written 
in  sentences  :  bread,  ball,  beach,  break,  bear,  beet,  blue,  bays,  bee,  buy, 
Ann,  ail,  sent,  climb,  coal,  coarse,  sent,  sell,  seed,  back. 

Father  locked  the  door.  Gas  gives  a  bright  light.  The  basket  was 
filled  with  peaches.  The  wind  blew  the  chimney  down.  Her  dress 
was  made  of  silk.  Kindness  makes  friends.  They  are  building  a  new 
house.  The  fishermen  are  mending  their  nets.  There  were  two  car- 
riages at  the  door.  We  took  our  friends  to  sec  the  painting.  The  rose 
is  a  beautiful  flower.  John  was  too  careless  to  make  an  excellent 
scholar. 

Closet,  furnace,  curtain,  perfectly,  precipice,  Massachusetts,  January, 
chalk,  button,  meadow,  molasses,  lamp-post,  oyster,  stomach,  laugh, 
pear  (fruit),  ache,  chimney,  cushion,  circus,  nephew,  balcony,  vinegar, 
shoulder,  beef-steak,  bedstead,  fraction,  purchase,  oblige,  grateful, 
desert,  father,  chair,  language,  scissors,  sewing,  pair,  island,  peninsu- 
lar, anger,  behavior,  sorrow,  excellent,  diameter,  afternoon,  tongue. 

Oeorge  and  Mabel  are  going  to  Europe.  Joseph  carried  a  satchel. 
It  was  a  senseless  idea.  The  woman  had  a  cinder  in  her  eye.  I  am 
irnly  your  friend.  Do  not  yawn  so.  Charcoal,  notice,  exceed,  erase, 
lilac,  frolic,  lobster,  nickel,  credit  freshet,  chisel,  tarift*,  compel. 

Words  to  be  given  in  sentences,  only  the  words  to  be  spelled : 
Wednesday,  robin,  daisy,  bowl,  circular,  loosen,  saucer,  busy,  minutes, 
grocer,  violets,  answei'cd,  whether,  sweeten,  earnest,  thousand,  divi- 
dend, oblige,  picture,  neither. 

Charles''  cousin  went  across  their  field,  though  he  saw  "No  passing 
through  "  written  on  a  sign-board.  Last  Ttiesdag,  Mr.  'Messer'^s  grocery- 
wagon  was  caught  in  the  rain,  and  in  turning  a  corner  the  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  other  groceries  xoere  thrown  out  into  the  mud,  so  that  the  clerk 
threw  some  articles  into  the  ash  barrel. 

The  new  scholar  took  a  sail  on  his  raft.  Have  you  any  more  beauti- 
ful flowers  ?  Last  Wednesday  the  ship  returned  from  a  journey  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Breathe,  sneer,  sj^ider,  buffalo,  handsome,  Euro})e, 
touch,  bought,  peninsular,  question,  sugar,  coward,  sentence,  bathing, 
clothe. 

They  sailed  sti-aight  through  the  narrow  strait.     The  wind  blew  the 
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blue  Avaves.  Ladies'  shoes.  Men's  hats.  Boy's  yard.  A  boy's  hat. 
I'll  (for  I  will).  Europe,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary, English,  autumn,  honest,  knife,  mischief,  sej)arate,  destroy,  pretty. 


GEOGRAPHY.     CLASS    II. 

Name  the  New  England  States  and  give  a  leading  city  in  each.  What 
is  the  leading  city  of  the  Western  hemisphere  ?  Why  ?  Tell  about  the 
surface  of  the  Atlantic  Slope.  How  does  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
differ  from  it  ?  Start  from  Cape  Ann  with  a  cargo  for  Cork.  Tell 
how  you  would  go,  and  what  your  cargo  would  consist  of  going  and  re- 
turning. Take  a  trip  from  San  Fi'ancisco  to  Paris.  Route  ?  What 
articles  might  you  bring  home  ?  How  do  messages  come  quickest  to  us 
from  Europe  ?  Where  do  they  start  and  what  place  do  they  first  reach  ? 
In  what  places  are  the  following  articles  best  grown :  cotton,  olives,  pine, 
mahogany,  oranges,  ginger,  molasses,  maple  sugar,  coffee,  resin  ?  What 
intei-esting  animal  in  Switzerland?  Lapland?  Florida?  California? 
Canada?  What  minerals  in  Pennsylvania?  England?  Austria?  Nevada? 
Where  ai"e  the  places?  Where  are  the  best  fisheries  in  IS' orth  America 
and  Europe  ?  Give  two  reasons  why  Southern  Europe  is  warmer  than 
other  countries  in  the  temperate  zone  ? 

Describe  the  three  most  important  rivers  of  Africa,  and  state  an}'  inter- 
esting facts  about  any  of  them.  Name  the  mountain  systems  of  Asia. 
Give  the  physical  features  of  South  America.  Describe,  by  topics,  any 
two  of  the  following  countries :  Brazil,  Egypt,  Hindoostan,  China. 

State  latitude  and  longitude  of  Boston.  State  where  the  sun  avIII  rise, 
how  many  degrees  from  the  horizon  will  it  be  at  noon,  and  where  it 
will  set  the  day  after  school  closes.  Give  two  reasons  why  we  are  hav- 
ing the  warmest  days  of  the  year.  Give  the  causes  of  the  change  of 
seasons.  Name  five  natural  advantages  of  San  Francisco  ;  of  New  York, 
What  season  is  it  now  at  Buenos  Ayres  ?  Mecca  ?  Zanzibar  ?  Japan  ? 
Cape  Town?  Name  five  animals  peculiar  to  North  America.  Name 
five  animals  peculiar  to  South  America.  Locate  five  natural 
wonders  of  the  United  States.  Locate  five  artificial  Avonders 
found  anywhere  in  foreign  lands.  Name  five  places  in  New  England 
having  excellent  water  power.  Name  five  counties  of  Massachusetts, 
naming  your  own  first.  State  where  the  following  things  are  found  and 
what  they  are  used  for:  guano,  hemp,  poppy,  logwood,  jute.  Name 
the  best  working  animal  in  the  United  States ;  in  Mexico ;  in  Chili ;  in 
Greenland ;  in  Lapland  ;  in  India  ;  in  Japan ;  in  Central  Asia ;  in  Barbary 
States;  in  Central  Africa.  State  what  each  of  the  following  is,  or  Avhat 
it  resembles,  and  where  it  lives:  coyote,  gnu,  cobra,  chamois,  dwarf. 
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If  the  circles  of  the  earth  are  imaginary,  can  they  possibly  be  of  anj^ 
use?  If  so,  what?  When  we  speak  of  the  "winter  solstice,'' do  we 
refer  to  the  sun  ?  If  so,  in  what  respects?  Meaning  of  the  expression 
"tropical  countries"?  Which  tropic  crosses  Asia?  Is  the  most  of 
that  country  north  or  south  of  that  tropic  ?  In  what  zone  is  Oceanica 
located  ?  In  which  island  of  Oceanica  are  the  largest  rivers  ?  Describe 
with  care  either  the  mountain  or  river  systems  of  Asia.  Tell  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  countries  of  Japan  and  China.  Tell  in  what  respects 
the  i^eople  of  these  two  countries  are  similar  ?  Name  the  exports  of 
China.  Principal  cities  of  China.  If  you  were  to  be  sent  as  a  mission- 
ary, to  which  country  would  you  jirefer  to  go,  to  the  interior  of  Africa 
or  to  Asia?     Why  ?     Map  of  South  America. 

Write  what  you  can  about  the  resources  of  Brazil.  Tell  for  what 
noted,  and  give  the  location  of  the  following  cities:  Para,  Maranham, 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro.  In  how  many  ways  can  the  people 
of  the  United  States  communicate  with  Brazil.  Tell  something  of  tlie 
recent  explorations  made  by  Stanley  in  Africa.  Describe  the  physical 
features  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Briefl}'  name  some  of  the  animals 
peculiar  to  Africa.  Some  of  the  noted  productions.  Some  of  the  min- 
erals. Describe  the  Sahara  briefly.  Tell  what  you  can  about  th^ 
people  of  India  or  China  or  Japan.  (Manners  and  customs.)  Into 
what  three  systems  may  the  principal  rivers  of  Asia  be  divided?  Tell 
the  location  of  any  two  of  the  following  cities,  and  mention  for  what 
each  is  noted :  Muscat,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Yokohama,  Maimatchin.  To 
make  the  shortest  journey  around  the  world  what  would  be  }our  route? 
Name  all  the  places  at  which  you  would  be  most  likely  to  stop. 

Name  the  divisions  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  of  South  America,  and 
describe  each  of  them.  Name  the  highest  ranges  of  mountains  in  the 
world,  and  tell  the  direction  in  wliich  they  extend.  Name  the  river 
systems  of  Asia  and  an  impoi'tant  river  in  each  system.  To  whom  is 
Jerusalem  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  world  ? 
To  whom  is  Mecca  considered  the  most  interesting?  Why?  Give  a 
short  account  of  China  proper.  What  government  in  Asia  has  sent  a 
number  of  young  men  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  to  be  educated  ? 
Describe  the  Nile  River.  What  great  explorer  has  lately  returned  from 
Africa?  Australia  is  a  colony  of  what  government?  What  are  the 
chief  producjtions  of  Australia? 

In  what  zones  is  Asia?  Australia  ?  Malaysia  ?  What  does  Highland 
Asia  compi'ise  ?  Name  an  important  city  of  and  one  export  from  each 
of  the  following  places  :  Turkey,  India,  Japan,  China,  Australia,  Malay- 
sia? Compare  the  surface  of  Asia  with  that  of  the  other  grand  divi- 
sions. Describe  the  Ganges.  Give  the  situation  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  most  important  seaport,  and  a  description  of  the  surface. 
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Describe  the  vegetation  of  Australia.  What  are  marine  currents  ?  How 
are  they  caused  ?  Upon  what  waters  would  a  vessel  sail  from  Boston 
to  Mocha,  and  what  would  be  the  return  cargo  ?  In  what  ocean  is  the 
Gulf  Stream  ?     The  Japan  Current?     Where  are  the  Monsoons  ? 

What  causes  "  day  and  night"?  "  Change  of  seasons"?  When  is 
the  sun  vei'tical  at  the  equator  ?  What  are  these  dates  called  ?  When  oc- 
curs the  longest  day  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ?  The  shortest?  Which 
is  the  greater  distance,  10°  East  of  Boston  or  10°  North  of  Boston  ? 
Why  ?  Name  the  tropics  and  tell  where  each  is  situated.  Give 
reason  for  the  location.  Name  and  locate  five  important  seaports  of 
South  America.  Name  three  articles  of  commerce  produced  in  South 
America,  and  name  a  port  from  which  each  might  be  exported.  What 
is  the  source  of  the  Nile?  How  is  the  Nile  valuable  to  P^gypt,  and  what 
important  towns  are  on  its  banks?  State  three  interesting  facts  about 
Australia.  Name  and  locate  three  important  towns  in  Australia.  On 
the  outline  map  (Asia)  indicate  the  principal  border  waters,  rivers, 
mountains,  productions,  and  towns. 

(Outline  map  of  Africa  given.)  Locate  five  productive  regions  on 
the  map,  naming  the  products.  Locate  five  important  rivers  on  the 
map.  Locate  five  of  the  leading  cities  or  towns  upon  the  map.  De- 
scribe the  surface  of  Asia.  Describe  the  climate  of  Asia.  Describe  the 
people  of  Japan. 

Give  the  latitude  of  Capes  Mattapan,  Agulhas,  Roumania,  North,  and 
Galliiias,  and  the  longitude  of  Cajjes  Guardafui,  East,  Parina,  Verd,  and 
St.  Rouque.  Compare  Europe  and  Asia  in  size,  outline,  surface,  and 
drainage.  Write  about  the  climate  of  South  America.  Give  the  title  of 
the  ruler  in  each  of  the  following:  Russia,  Japan,  Persia,  Bolivia, 
Great  Britain.  Into  what  do  the  following  rivers  flow:  Loire,  Lena, 
Zambesi,  Magdelena,  Oder?  Name  the  principal  wild  animals  of 
Africa.  Name  the  government  and  cajjital  of  each  of  the  following : 
China.  France,  Austria,  Brazil,  Chili.  Locate  Montevideo,  Bombay, 
^Manchester,  Cairo,  Marseilles.  Name  two  principal  exports  from  each 
of  the  following:  Canton,  Para,  Liverpool,  Cape  Town,  Smyima.  To 
whom  do  the  following  islands  belong:  Ceylon,  Sardinia,  Canary, 
Hainan,  IVIadeira?  Describe  the  water  route  from  Calcutta  to  Malaga. 
Draw  a  map  of  Europe,  showing  its  moimtains,  drainage,  cities,  and 
animals.     (Omit  any  two  of  the  first  eleven.) 

Draw  a  map  of  either  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  or  Australia. 
Indicate  on  your  map  the  mountain  s^-stems,  prineii^al  rivers,  and  im- 
portant cities.  Write  upon  the  map  the  names  of  the  principal  vege- 
table and  mineral  products  and  of  the  important  animals,  showing  by 
the  position  of  the  product  the  locality  where  it  is  found. 

Locate  and  tell  for  what  noted:  Rio   Janeiro,    Cairo,    Hong-Hong, 
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Manilla,  Melbourne.  Name  five  important  animals  of  Asia  and  tell 
something  about  each  one.  Name  and  describe  two  African  rivers. 
Give  five  important  vegetable  productions  of  South  America  and  tell 
vrhence  obtained.  Give  ten  large  bodies  of  vrater  around  Europe. 
Locate :  Lake  Baikal,  Lake  Titicaca,  Albert  Nyanza,  Lake  Tangangika. 
Locate:  Kilinea,  Njaro,  Mt.  Everest,  Mt.  Aconcagua.  Name  the  chief 
groups  of  Polynesia.     For  what  is  Egypt  noted  ? 

In  what  ocean  was  a  vessel  Avrecked  that  was  lost  in  Lat.  20°  S.  Lon. 
80°  E.  ?  Mention  five  important  influences  of  climate.  Which  would  be 
the  longer,  a  journey  of  ten  degrees  west  of  Boston,  or  of  ten  degrees 
north  ?  What  is  the  season  in  Chili  in  June  ?  Name  the  ports  and  ex- 
ports of  South  America  which  affect  the  Boston  mai'ket.  Describe 
briefly  any  one  of  the  following:  Llanos,  Selvas,  Pampas.  What  is 
the  government  of  Australia  ?  Locate  the  two  most  important  cities  of 
Malaysia.  Write  briefly  upon  any  one  of  the  following:  Soudan, 
Sahara,  Nile  River,  Caravan  trade  of  Africa.  To  what  countries  would 
you  go  for  diamonds,  pearls,  opium,  coftee,  and  ivory?  Locate  Hono- 
lulu, Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  Yokohama,  and  Melbourne.  Sketch  an 
outline  of  Asia.  Indicate  ujjon  your  map  the  mountain  systems  and 
river  systems,  four  important  seaports,  and  two  inland  cities  or  towns. 

Map  of  Asia :  Countries,  Cities,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Surrounding 
Waters.  What  races  of  men  are  found  in  Asia,  and  what  nations  belong 
to  each  ?  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  Congo  River  Free  State,  and 
give  an  account  of  Stanley's  explorations.  What  three  divisions  in 
Oceanica?  Write  upon  the  following  topics  with  regard  to  each  divi- 
sion :  Surface,  Climate,  Productions,  Inhabitants. 

Name  ten  exports  of  South  America  with  the  cities  from  which  and  to 
which  they  are  sent.  Compare  the  climate  of  Japan  with  that  of  India. 
Tell  what  you  know  about  the  following:  Celebes,  Lassa,  Ararat, 
Ceylon,  Pekin.  Draw  a  map  of  India.  Represent  on  it  the  rivers, 
cities,  and  pi'oductions.  Name  the  river  basins  of  South  America. 
Name  and  locate  three  lakes  of  Asia. 

Draw  an  outline  map  of  Asia.  Indicate  upon  the  map  the  mountain 
systems  and  the  principal  rivers.  Write  the  names  ot  the  surrounding 
waters  on  the  map.  Name  the  countries  of  Asia  and  tell  sometliing  of 
their  government.  Write  on  the  map  the  names  of  the  characteristic 
plants  and  animals  of  Asia  in  their  proper  places.  Locate  on  the  map 
three  important  seaports  of  Asia,  tell  to  what  country  they  belong  and 
in  what  their  commerce  chiefly  consists.  Give  the  course  of  a  vessel 
from  Bombay  to  Liverpool,  naming  the  probable  cargo,  the  waters 
passed  through,  the  general  dii-eetion  of  the  voyage,  and  the  nearest 
lands  passed.  If  you  were  to  run  a  steamship  line  between  Boston  and 
South  America,  what  would  be  youi-  South  American  port  of  entry? 
Why  ? 
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Write  a  list  of  five  principal  countries  of  South  America  and  opposite 
each  its  capital.  Locate  four  capes  of  South  America.  What  country 
has  changed  its  form  of  government  during  the  last  year?  Write  what 
you  know  about  it.  Where  is  the  "  Holj'  Land"?  Write  five  lines 
about  it.  Make  a  map  of  India.  Locate  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  Beginning  at  the  north,  name  in  order  the  seas  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia.  Name  in  order,  beginning  on  the  east,  the 
countries  of  Africa  bordei'ing  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Locate  three 
I'ivers  of  Africa,  Give  a  list  of  the  most  important  productions  ;  four  of 
Asia,  three  of  South  America,  and  tiiree  of  Africa.  In  which  country 
would  you  jjrefer  to  live?     Give  three  or  more  reasons. 

GEOGRAPHY.     CLASS  III. 

How  do  North  America  and  Europe  compare  in  size  ?  With  which 
two  of  the  divisions  of  North  America  do  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  the  most  intercourse  ?  How  many  railroad  lines  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific?  How  many  miles  across  our  country  from  east  to  west? 
Name  three  large  cities  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Name  three  large  cities  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Where  are  the  lumber  districts  of  the  United  States?  AVhere  are 
the  grain  districts  of  the  United  States  ?  Where  are  the  cotton  districts 
of  the  United  States?  Which  two  states  produce  tobacco  extensively? 
What  are  the  agricultural  productions  of  Mexico?  What  are  the 
mineral  productions  of  Mexico  ?  Name  the  important  seaports  of  INIexico. 
What  can  you  say  of  the  climate  of  Mexico  ?  Name  the  Greater  An- 
tilles. Describe  the  Bahamas.  Name  four  exports  of  the  West  Indies. 
Name  two  important  cities  of  the  West  Indies.  Name  the  empires  of 
Europe.  Name  the  Republics  of  Europe.  AVhere  in  Europe  can  you 
find  people  who  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race?  Name  three  lakes  of 
Europe.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "British  Isles"?  What  is 
meant  by  the  term  "British  Empire"?  Name  two  rivers  of  England. 
Name  three  manufacturing  cities  of  England,  and  tell  for  what  manu- 
factures each  is  noted.  Name  the  vegetable  productions  of  Russia. 
Name  the  manufactures  of  Italy.  Name  two  cities  of  Europe  that 
have  about  the  same  latitude  as  Boston.  Name  four  wine  producing 
countries  of  Europe.  Name  two  noted  grain  exporting  ports  of 
Europe.  Which  country  produces  quicksilver  ?  Name  two  rivers  of 
France.  Whidi  country  produces  salt  extensively  ?  Name,  beginning 
at  the  west,  the  chains  which  form  the  great  mountain  system  of  Europe. 
Name  the  four  largest  rivers  of  E\n*ope.  Locate  the  following  cities : 
Naples,  Cadiz,  Lyons,  Limerick,  Dresden.  Tell  for  what  each  of  these 
cities  is  noted. 
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What  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night?  Why  is  it  so  much  warmer  in 
June  than  it  is  in  January?  What  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  the  Soutli 
Temperate  zone  at  the  present  time?  Why  are  the  days  of  June  so 
much  longer  than  the  days  of  January?  What  is  foreign  commerce? 
Manufacturing?  Name  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Western 
States  engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  What  are  the  leading  exports  of 
the  United  States  ?  Why  are  these  things  exported?  Name  the  capital 
and  some  of  the  most  important  towns  and  cities  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 
Name  the  five  great  poM^ers  of  Europe,  with  the  capital  city  of  each. 
Why  are  the  following  cities  noted :  Paris,  Liverpool,  Manchester 
(England),  Venice?  In  what  part  of  Europe  ai'e  oranges  and  lemons 
produced  ?     Hemp  and  flax?     Give  the  two  chief  republics  of  Europe. 

How  do  the  mountain  systems  of  Europe  compare  with  the  mountain 
systems  of  North  America?  Describe  the  climate  of  southern  Europe. 
Name  the  leading  productions  of  the  different  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Name  and  locate  five  leading  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
Name  five  leading  occupations  of  the  United  States,  and  tell  where 
caiTied  on.  Go  from  Constantinople  to  Portland,  —  locate  each, — 
name  the  waters  you  pass  through  and  exchange  products. 

Draw  the  maps  of  North  America  or  of  Europe  [half  the  pupils,  sit- 
ting in  alternate  rows,  taking  the  first  and  the  others  the  second] .  Indi- 
cate on  the  map  the  principal  mountain  systems,  rivers,  lakes,  and  four 
cities.  Name  the  surroundings  of  the  grand  division  drawn.  Describe 
the  surface.  Describe  the  climate.  Describe  the  vegetation.  Name 
the  animals.  Mention  the  resources.  Name  the  inhabitants.  Describe 
their  occupations  and  social  condition.  Describe  two  capitals  of  the 
grand  division  drawn. 

Describe  North  America,  using  the  topics  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  use.  Give  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  locating  them.  Name  some  of 
the  exports  of  Russia.  Name  some  of  the  exports  of  France.  Which 
country  of  Europe  would  you  prefer  to  visit,  and  why?  Which  country 
of  Europe  is  the  most  important  in  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  through  what 
cities  is  the  trade  carried  on  ? 

Locate  Dover  Strait.  Gulf  Bothnia,  Crimea.  Ural  Mountains,  Hebrides, 
Albemarle  Sound,  Cape  May,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Lake  Winnipeg,  Puget 
Sound.  Describe  the  Rhine,  Vistula,  Shannon,  Merrimac,  James.  Lo- 
cate Florence,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Portsmouth,  Antwerp,  Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg,  Springfield,  Vera  Cruz,  Charleston.  Name  an  expoi't  of 
Livei'pool,  Belfast,  Geneva,  Dantzic,  Lyons,  Philadelj>liia,  Savannah, 
Fall  River,  Halifax,  St.  Louis.  Name  the  republics  of  Europe.  Name 
the  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe.  What  countries  of  Europe  are  in- 
habited by  the  followers  of  the  Greek  Church  ?  What  are  the  chief  oc- 
cupations of  the  people  of  the  Bi-itish  Isles  ?    Name  the  European  pos- 
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sessions  of  Great  Britain  outside  of  the  British  Isles.  What  are  the 
two  chief  products  of  the  United  States  ?  What  part  of  the  United 
States  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  lumber?  What  state  produces 
large  quantities  of  copper?  AVhat  is  the  chief  business  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts?  Of  Iowa?  How  many  states  in  the  Union  ?  Xame 
the  states  that  lie  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Great  Central  Plain.  Describe 
the  climate  and  people  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Write  about 
Holland.  Desci'ibe  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  tell  the 
difference  between  a  state  and  a  territory. 

Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe.  Draw  upon  the  map  the  i^rincipal 
mountain  and  river  systems,  writing  their  names  in  their  proper  places. 
Write  on  the  map  in  their  proper  places,  the  names  of  the  chief  vege- 
table and  mineral  productions.  Name  the  three  most  important  countries 
in  Europe  and  their  capitals,  and  tell  something  of  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Name  three  important  seaports  of  Southern  Europe,  tell  to 
what  countries  they  belong,  and  in  what  their  commerce  chiefly  consists. 
Mention  ajiy  line  of  steam-ships  plying  between  Boston  and  any  Euro- 
pean 'port,  and  tell  something  of  the  cargoes  each  way. 

Describe  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Name  its  chief  tribu- 
tai'ies.  Name  five  states  bordering  on  its  banks.  Desci'ibe  the  course 
of  the  Rhine  river.  For  what  is  this  river  principally  noted?  What 
nation  controls  the  greater  part  of  it?  Name  and  locate  the  largest 
city  in  the  south  of  the  United  States.  In  the  West.  On  the  Pacific 
coast.  On  the  Atlantic  coast.  What  are  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe? 
In  what  part  of  Europe  is  each?  Give  their  capitals.  AVhere  in  the 
United  States  is  the  wheat  section  ?  Coal  section  ?  Iron  section  ?  Cat- 
tle section  ?  Timber  section  ?  What  articles  does  the  United  States  buy 
of  Spain  ?  France?  Germany?  England?  Switzerland?  What  are 
the  chief  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Europe  ?  What  is  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  ?  Locate  it.  Who  is  President  of  the  United 
States?  Governor  of  Massachusetts  ?  Mayor  of  Boston  ?  Describe  the 
climate  of  the  United  States.  A  ship  goes  from  Boston  to  Odessa, 
through  what  bodies  of  water  does  it  pass  ?  Name  five  seaports  it 
could  stop  at  on  its  voyage  home  and  what  articles  it  might  get  at  each 
seajiort.  Draw  a  map  of  any  stale  in  the  Union.  Locate  its  cajiital 
and  chief  towns  and  principal  physical  features.  On  the  outline  map 
given  you  locate  and  name  the  surrounding  waters,  the  rivers,  the 
lakes,  the  mountain  ranges,  the  peaks  and  the  valleys  of  Europe. 
Locate  where  there  are  found  the  important  vegetable  productions. 
Locate  and  name  ten  important  cities  of  Europe,  and  beside  three  of 
them  place  their  exports.  On  your  paper,  give  a  good  description  of 
the  German  Empire,  using  the  following  topics :  The  States,  The 
Government,   The  Ruler,   The    Prime    Minister,   The    Army,    Educa- 
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tion.  Occupations  of  the  People,  etc.  Either  (a)  What  is  rain,  from 
Avhat  source  does  it  come,  of  what  use  is  it,  and  where  does  it  finally 
go?  or  (6)  name  the  rulers  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States. 

Where  is  the  lumber  region  of  the  United  States  ?  Whei'e  is  the 
D-rain  reijion?  Where  is  the  cotton  region  ?  Where  is  the  sugar  region? 
Where  is  the  coal  and  iron  region?  How  many  States  are  there? 
Name  those  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Name  those  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Name  and  locate  five  important  seaports  of  the  United  States.  Name 
and  locate  five  important  cities  on  rivers  of  the  United  States.  Name 
and  locate  five  important  cities  on  lakes  in  the  United  States.  Bound 
Massachusetts  and  name  six  of  its  fourteen  counties.  Name  fifteen 
countries  of  Europe.  Name  one  city  in  each  of  these  countries.  Name 
and  locate  five  rivers  of  Europe,  giving  a  city  on  each  if  you  can.  A 
yacht  starts  from  Odessa  and  sails  to  the  North  Cape,  keeping  quite 
near  the  coast.  Through  what  waters  will  it  sail?  Name  ten  cities  at 
which  it  might  stop. 

Write  upon  one  of  the  following :  The  climate  of  North  America, 
The  surface  of  North  America,  The  climate  of  Europe,  The  surface  of 
Europe.  Name  and  locate  ten  cities  of  Europe  and  give  some  item  con- 
nected with  each,  as  productions,  or  some  event  or  point  of  interest. 
Name  countries  of  Europe  which  are  republics  and  those  of  North 
America  that  are  not.  Write  upon  one  of  the  following :  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia;  with  regard  to  government,  indus- 
tries, education,  character  of  people,  cities,  and  any  other  points  of 
interest.  Name  provinces  of  British  America.  Give  capital  and  other 
important  cities.  What  is  the  government  ?  Who  is  the  ruler  ?  What 
are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  ?  Name  the  present  ruler  of  Russia, 
France,  Germany  England,  and  United  States.  Which  of  the  United 
States  are  still  territories?  In  what  state  or  territory  is  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  Detroit,  Savannah,  Memphis,  Mobile?  What  do  you  know  of 
the  former  and  present  government  of  Mexico?  Name  three  or  more 
cities  of  Mexico.  What  do  you  know  of  the  character  of  the  people 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  as  to  manufactures,  govern- 
ment, schools,  etc.  ? 

Comjjare  the  climate  of  Mexico  with  that  of  the  British  Provinces,  as 
you  pass  from  the  eastern  coast  across  to  the  western  coast.  Go  by 
water  from  Montreal  to  Vera  Cruz  and  load  the  vessel  for  its  return  trip 
at  the  latter  city.  Account  for  the  ditt'erence  in  climate  on  the  Pacific 
Slope  and  on  the  Pacific  Highlands.  Write  all  that  you  can  upon  the 
European  Plain.  Name  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  giving  the  capital 
of  each.     Compare  the  climate  of  eastern  and  western  Europe,  giving 
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the  agencies  that  produce  the  climate  of  each  section.  Account  for 
climate  of  Southern  Europe.  What  mountains  form  a  water-shed  for 
the  Danube,  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Po  ?  For  the  Colorado,  Nebraska  and 
Arkansas.  What  mountains  in  Europe  correspond  to  the  Appalachian 
mountains  ?  In  Avhat  ways  do  the  mountains  of  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula resemble  the  Alps  ?  Compare  rivers  of  Europe  and  United  States, 
giving  reasons  for  the  difference.  Describe  the  longest  river  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States.  Describe  France,  Russia,  and  Germany. 
Name  two  places  in  Europe  and  two  in  United  States  where  coal,  iron, 
grain,  sugar,  are  found.  Wherein  Europe  do  you  find  glassware,  linen, 
vi'atches,  silk  ?  Where  in  United  States  do  you  find  rice,  tobacco,  cop- 
per, petroleum  ?  Locate  and  tell  why  important,  Havana,  Halifax, 
Worcester,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Havre,  Waterloo,  Liverpool,  Venice, 
Odessa.  On  an  outline  map  of  Europe  name  the  border  seas  of  Europe. 
Name  the  most  northern,  southern,  and  western  jjoints.  Locate  Canada, 
Sicily,  Corsica,  Balearic,  Loftbden  Islands.  Locate  the  mountain  sys- 
tems and  chains.  Draw  the  Volga,  Don,  Danube,  Rhine,  and  Rhone 
rivers.  Locate  Berlin,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Athens,  Constanti- 
nople, London,  Brussels,  Vienna. 

Why  can  a  person  standing  on  a  beach  see  the  water  for  a  distance  of 
only  about  three  miles  ?  Write  on  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  their 
eftects  or  results.  What  is  meant  by  the  expressions  "  42°  Noi'th  "  and 
"71°  West"?  About  where  in  the  United  States  would  that  location 
be?  Write  about  rivei's,  telling  how  they  are  formed,  what  causes 
their  waters  to  move,  where  they  end,  "  right  bank  "  how  they  are  use- 
ful, and  mentioning  some  large  rivers  in  the  United  States.  Write 
about  either  the  British  Isles,  or  the  Alps.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the 
fruits  of  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Choose  a  city  of  Eui'ope  and 
give  a  description  of  the  same,  as  if  you  were  there.  Map  of  North 
America. 

How  many  states  in  the  United  States  ?  Name  those  which  border 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Name  the  four  last  admitted  to  the  Union. 
What  are  the  principal  productions  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  ?  Of  the  southern  part  ?  Why  the  difference  ?  Name 
and  locate  five  important  cities  in  Massachusetts,  and  mention  one  thing 
for  which  each  is  noted.  Mexico :  write  briefly  about  its  surface,  cli- 
mate, people,  and  seaports.  Into  what  waters  do  the  following  rivers 
flow:  Rhine,  Loire,  Tagus,  Danube?  Locate  the  following  cities: 
Liverpool,  Bordeaux,  Moscow,  Dresden.  What  waters  separate  Eng- 
land from  France  ?  Spain  fi'om  Africa  ?  Italy  from  Turkey  ?  Name 
the  five  most  important  countries  of  Europe  and  one  city  in  each.  Select 
one  of  the  five  countries  you  have  just  named,  and  describe  its  surface, 
rivers,  and  climates  ;  the  people  and  their  occupations  and  governmeHt. 
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Compare  the  climate  of  Xorth  America  with  that  of  Europe  in  the 
same  hititude,  and  give  the  causes  for  the  difference.  Compare  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  North  America,  and  give  the  causes  for 
the  difference.  Name  the  "  Five  Great  Powers."  Give  the  capital  of 
each.  Name  an  important  commercial  city  of  each.  Give  the  title  of 
the  ruler  of  each.  What  govei"nments  are  represented  in  Europe  ? 
Name  the  countries  belonging  to  each  government.  Tell  in  what  the 
difference  in  government  consists.  Name  live  ai'ticles  that  are  exported 
from  Europe  to  America.  Name  five  that  are  exported  from  America 
to  Eiu'ope.  In  what  do  European  commercial  facilities  consist?  Name 
five  commercial  cities  of  Europe  in  addition  to  those  already  named. 
Name  five  navigable  rivers.  Name  five  indentations.  Name  five 
islands  on  its  coast.  Of  how  many  states  does  the  United  States  con- 
sist? Of  how  many  territories?  What  states  have  been  recentl}' ad- 
mitted ?  What  territory  is  entirely  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States?  How  did  we  obtain  it?  Into  what  sections  are  the  states  of 
the  United  States  divided?  Which  sections  are  principally  engaged  in 
agriculture?  In  manufacturing?  In  commerce?  In  fishing?  In 
mining?  Which  is  the  largest  city  of  the  United  States?  What  is  the 
greatest  manufacturing  city  of  the  United  States  ?  Which  exports  the 
most  rice  ?  Which  exports  the  most  cotton  ?  Which  exports  the  most 
oysters,  beef,  pork,  lumber ?  What  city  is  called  the  "Queen  City"? 
The  "  Quaker  City"?  What  other  countries  of  North  America  are  re- 
publics ?  Of  how  many  states  do  they  consist  ?  To  whom  did  they 
formerly  belong  ?  How  do  their  inhabitants  and  occupations  compare 
with  those  of  the  United  States  ?  Name  some  of  the  important  cities  of 
each.  Name  three  exports  of  each.  What  countries  of  Euroj^e  have 
possessions  in  America?  What  is  the  government  of  these  colonies? 
Name  some  of  their  exports.     Some  of  their  chief  cities. 

GEOGRAPHY.    CLASS  IV. 

Explain  the  causes  of  the  north-east  trade  wind.  When  the  sun  is  ver- 
tical at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  which  pole  is  tui'ned  towards  the  sun  ? 
Give  the  three  causes  of  the  change  in  seasons.  If  a  person  lives  in  0" 
latitude  and  0°  longitude,  where  is  he  ?  If  you  lived  in  Quito,  how 
many  times  in  the  year  would  you  have  a  vertical  sun,  and  in  what 
months?  When  are  the  days  and  nights  equal  all  over  the  earth? 
Across  what  ocean  do  the  monsoons  or  season-winds  blow?  What 
causes  day  and  night  ?  What  two  motions  has  the  earth  ?  At  wliat 
time  of  the  year  is  the  sun  farthest  from  our  zenith  at  noon  ?  At  that 
time,  where,  on  the  eaith,  is  the  sun  vertical  ?  Where  is  there  no  sun- 
light at  this  time  ?     Where  is  the  day  longer  than  the  night  ?     Imagine 
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yourself  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  June  20,  where  in  the  slcy  would  the 
sun  be  at  noon  ?  AVhy  is  there  not  a  hot  climate  near  the  poles  iluriiig 
the  long  summer  ?  Name  the  political  divisions  of  North  America. 
Where  is  Quebec  situated,  how  built,  and  famous  for  what.''  Name  ten 
large  rivers  of  North  America.  Name  the  five  great  lakes,  and  tell  one 
thing  about  each  lake.  Where  are  the  largest  coal  and  iron  mines  in 
North  America?  The  largest  gold  and  silver  mines  ?  What  large  city 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  coal  and  iron  district  ?  Name  the  political  divisions 
of  South  America.  Tell  all  you  know  about  the  history  of  Brazil. 
Describe  the  surface  of  Bolivia.  What  is  the  climate  of  the  northern 
part  of  Brazil  ?  Give  reasons  for  it.  Name  the  islands  around  South 
America. 

Where  are  furs  obtained  ?  Spices  ?  Coffee  P  Coral  ?  Are  the  follow- 
ing mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal :  cigars,  cofiee,  coral,  sj^onges,  salt  ? 
If  you  lived  on  the  equator,  how  long  would  the  days  and  nights  be  ? 
How  long,  if  you  lived  at  the  north  pole  ?  Is  the  sun  ever  over  our 
heads  at  noon  in  Boston  ?  Explain.  What  makes  it  hot  near  the  equa- 
tor ?  How  far  north  would  we  have  to  go  to  reach  the  temperate  region  ? 
What  makes  the  sun  rise  in  the  morning  ?  Does  the  north  star  rise  or  set  ? 
Name  five  interesting  cities  of  Europe.  Write  something  about  each 
that  you  think  interesting.  Where  are  Lakes  Nicaragua,  Athabasca, 
Titicaca  ?  Make  a  picture  of  Makenzie  River  and  its  lakes.  Write  their 
names  and  tell  where  a  boat  might  start  to  j^ass  through  them  all.  What 
are  the  great  river  basins  of  South  America?  Name  the  countries 
situated  in  them.  Make  a  picture  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches. 
Write  their  names  and  locate  any  cities  on  them.  Name  any  five  lakes 
you  may  know  ;  tell  where  they  are.  Name  five  islands  on  the  coast  of 
North  America  or  South  America,  and  tell  what  is  found  on  them  that  is 
of  use  to  us.  Name  all  the  mountain  chains  of  South  America,  and  tell 
anything  you  have  learned  about  them. 

What  time  in  the  3  ear  does  the  sclioul-liouse  cast  the  longest  shadow 
at  12  o'clock  noon?  In  what  direction  does  the  shadoAV  fall?  What  is 
the  position  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  other  continents?  Describe  the 
Pacific  Highlands  of  North  America.  Describe  the  Great  Central  Plain. 
How  does  the  climate  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  compare  with 
the  climate  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe  ?  Describe  the  largest  river 
basin  in  the  world.  Name  three  large  rivers  in  Europe  which  liave  their 
head-waters  very  near  each  other,  and  tell  in  Avhich  direction  they  flow. 
Why  have  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  a  warmer  climate  than  the 
regions  north  of  the  principal  mountain  system  in  Eui'ope  ?  Over  what 
bodies  of  water  would  you  pass,  in  sailing  from  London  to  Constanti- 
nople ? 

Describe   the   motions   of  the   earth.     What  causes  day  and   night? 
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Bound  North  America.  Name  its  divisions  and  their  capitals.  Name 
the  mountain  systems  of  North  America  and  the  river  systems  of  South 
America.  AVhat  are  the  chief  industries  of  New  England  ?  Name  the 
oceans  and  seas  of  Eurojie.  Name  the  chief  exports  of  Central  Europe, 
and  the  chief  exports  of  Southern  Europe.  Give  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Boston.     What  are  the  causes  of  the  change  of  seasons? 

How  many  states  and  territories  in  the  United  States?  What  are  the 
chief  physical  features  of  the  United  States  ?  W^hich  part  of  the  country 
contains  the  highest  land  ?  What  is  there  peculiar  about  the  climate  of 
this  high  land  ?  Give  the  leading  agricultural  products  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  chief  agricultural  products  of  the 
central  part  of  the  same  valley.  The  chief  agricultural  products  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  same  valley.  Name  six  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  Why  is  grazing  an  imporant 
occupation  in  the  region  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ?  In  what 
2:)arts  of  the  United  States  would  you  exjiect  to  find  mineral  products, 
and  why  ?  (iive  the  capital  and  the  largest  city  of  Ohio.  What  is  wind  ? 
The  chief  cause  of  wind?  Why  is  Boston  a  large  city?  (or  what  advan- 
tages has  Boston  to  make  it  the  leading  city  of  New  England  ?) 

WHiat  is  latitude?  What  is  the  latitude  of  North  America?  What  is 
longitude?  What  is  the  longitude  of  South  America?  Name  five  large 
river  systems  of  North  America  and  three  in  South  America.  W^here 
in  South  Amei'ica  is  there  no  rain,  and  which  part  has  most  moisture? 
What  are  the  most  important  productions  in  the  central  part  of  North 
America?  What  in  southern  Europe?  Name  five  animals  in  the  frigid 
belt  of  North  America.  Name  some  wild  animals  in  South  America? 
Where  will  the  sun  be  vertical  Saturday,  June  21st?  How  will  the 
nights  be  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  ?  Where  will  you  find  continuous 
night  ?  How  far  will  the  sun's  rays  reach  that  day  ?  Name  five  large 
cities  of  Europe.  Name  the  most  southern  cape  of  South  Amei'ica,  and 
the  most  western  of  North  America.  Name  the  chief  sea2)orts  of  South 
America  and  the  largest  city  of  Europe. 

Where  is  Eui'ope  ?  In  what  direction  from  North  America  ?  From 
Africa?  Bound  Europe.  Name  the  countries  of  Europe.  Draw  an 
outline  map  of  North  America.  Indicate  on  the  map  the  mountain  sys- 
tems and  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes  ;  and  write  their  names  in  their 
proper  places.  Write  on  the  map  the  words  coal,  iron,  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  fruits,  garden  vegetables,  and  manufactures,  to  indicate  in  what 
parts  of  North  America  these  products  ai*e  found.  Locate  on  the  map 
the  following  cities:  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
and  Montreal.  What  natural  advantages  have  New  York  and  Chicago? 
Tell  about  the  great  grain  regions  of  North  America,  and  name  the  chief 
productions  of  Eui'ope  found  in  the  same  latitude. 
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What  is  meant  by  exports,  occupations,  commercial  cities,  productions, 
fertile,  level,  mountain  range,  barren,  climate,  sections,  latitude,  a  water- 
shed, luxuriant,  population,  emigrant,  area,  desolate  Avaste,  eternal 
snows,  amjjhibious  ?  Name  four  metals.  Name  five  impoi'tant  exports 
and  five  important  imports  of  the  United  States.  Name  five  articles 
manufactured  from  animal  productions.  Name  a  city  in  each  of  the 
grand  divisions  you  have  studied  that  exports  large  quantities  of  wheat. 
Describe  the  climate  of  Europe.  Name  a  city  of  Europe  famous  for  its 
art  galleries,  one  noted  for  its  cutlery,  one  for  ship-building,  one  for 
silks,  and  one  for  wines.  Why  can  grains  be  cultivated  farther  north  in 
Europe  tlian  in  any  other  grand  division  ?  How  does  Europe  compare 
with  the  other  grand  divisions  in  regard  to  size  ?  Poi^ulation  ?  Name 
three  principal  rivers  of  South  America.  Three  large  plains.  Name 
four  cities  of  South  America.  What  causes  day  and  night?  What 
causes  change  of  seasons  ? 

Two  bo3's,  one  living  on  the  Equator,  the  other  in  Boston,  walk  one 
degree  north ;  do  they  travel  the  same  distance  or  different  distances  ? 
Why?  When  were  day  and  night  last  equal  in  Boston?  When  were 
day  and  night  last  equal  in  England  ?  When  were  day  and  night  last 
equal  at  Cape  Horn  ?  When  does  Boston  have  its  longest  day  ?  When 
does  Cape  Plorn  have  its  longest  day?  What  important  circles  cross 
North  America  ?  What  is  latitude  ?  Latitude  of  North  America?  Name 
two  great  circles.  What  is  longitude  ?  Longitude  of  South  America? 
In  what  zone  does  the  greater  part  of  North  America  lie  ?  In  what  zone 
does  the  greater  part  of  South  America  lie  ?  In  what  zone  does  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  lie  ?  Name  southern  cajje  of  Europe.  Name 
western  cape  of  Eurojje.  Where  would  you  find  the  days  24  hours  long 
June  21st?  When  will  your  shadow  fall  towards  the  south  in  Boston  ? 
What  makes  the  western  coast  of  North  America  warmer  than  the  east- 
ern coast  in  the  same  latitude  ?  Causes  of  fog  around  Newfoundland  ? 
Locate  an  important  city  in  South  America.  Locate  an  important  city 
in  Europe.  Locate  an  important  city  in  North  America.  What  city  of 
South  America  is  near  Tropic  of  Capricorn  ?  What  city  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  near  tlie  Tropic  of  Cancer  ?  Name  five  important  exports  of  South 
America.  Name  five  important  exports  of  North  America.  Name 
largest  river  of  Europe.  Name  highest  mountain  ot  Europe.  Name 
three  facts  about  the  Gulf  Stream,  telling  the  work  it  does. 

Draw  a  map  of  South  America  and  indicate  its  mountain  sj-stems, 
plains,  rivers,  capes,  these  cities :  Rio  Janeiro,  La  Guayra,  Pai'a,  Guito, 
Valparaiso,  Buenos  Ayres.  Indicate  the  regions  where  the  following 
products  are  found :  diamonds,  rubber,  hides,  horns,  wheat.  Name  the 
commercial  centre  for  the  grain-growing  district  of  the  United  States ; 
for  the  manufacturing  districts  ;  for  the  cotton-growing  districts  ;  for  the 
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precious  metals  districts  ;  for  tlie  coal  and  iron  districts.  What  is  cli- 
mate ?  Name  three  things  which  influence  a  climate.  Which  coast  of 
North  America  is  the  warmer,  the  eastern  or  the  western  ?  Europe : 
name  its  principal,  mountain  system ;  locate  its  principal  central  plain; 
name  its  largest  city ;  its  largest  country  ;  its  longest  river.  What  is  a 
water-shed?  Name  two  in  North  America.  What  is  a  delta?  TtiU 
where  one  is  to  be  found.  What  is  a  river  basin?  Name  the  largest 
one  in  North  America.  When  does  the  sun  rise  in  the  east ?  A\hen 
north  of  east?  When  south  of  east?  Two  ships  start  from  Marajo  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  one  sailing  due  north  ten  degrees,  and  the 
other,  due  east  ten  degrees,  —  which  ship  sailed  the  greater  distance  in 
miles  ?  Two  men  start  from  Boston,  one  travels  due  south  ten  degrees, 
and  the  other  due  west  ten  degrees ;  which  man  travels  the  greater  dis- 
-  tance  in  miles  ? 

Describe  the  motions  of  the  earth.  To  what  countrj^  would  you  go 
on  July  to  see  the  "  midnight  sun  "  ?  Name  the  political  divisions  of 
North  America.  Tell  what  kind  of  a  government  the  most  important 
division  has.  Locate  the  following  cities,  telling  what  state  or  country 
they  are  in  and  what  body  of  water  they  are  on ;  also,  one  article  of 
export  from  each :  London,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Rio  Janerio, 
Valparaiso.  Name  one  large  river,  two  important  cities,  four  impor- 
tant products,  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  of  North  America.  AYhat 
bodies  of  water  are  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  this  plain? 
What  are  the  Selvas  ?  What  river  basin  here?  Describe  it.  What 
city  near  its  mouth  ?  Two  wild  animals  and  three  important  jn'oducts 
of  this  region.  Compare  the  lake  systems  of  North  and  South  America. 
With  what  countries  are  these  names  connected  :  Pizarra,  Alexander 
Selkirk,  Gen.  Bolivar?  Name  a  great  group  of  islands  between  North 
and  South  America.  Which  is  the  largest  of  the  group  ?  What  im- 
portant city  on  this  island?  To  what  country  do  Greenland  and  Iceland 
belong?  Which  is  the  warmer  of  these  countries?  Name  an  important 
cit}'  on  either  of  them.  Tell  something  about  the  interior  of  Iceland. 
What  animal  is  very  useful  to  the  people  in  Greenland  ? 

Name  the  zones  and  give  the  boundaries  of  each.  What  is  latitude? 
On  what  is  it  measured?  What  is  the  latitude  of  the  Troi:)ic  of  Capri- 
corn? What  is  the  latitude  of  the  north  pole?  Name  some  grand 
division  that  you  have  studied  that  is  partly  in  north  and  partly  in 
south  latitude.  Name  the  seasons  of  each  zone.  What  is  the  longest 
day  in  the  year  in  places  north  of  the  equator  ?  Where  is  the  sun  on 
that  day  ?  What  can  you  say  of  the  length  of  days  and  nights  at  the 
equator?  Name  live  animals,  live  minerals,  and  live  vegetables  of 
North  America.  Locate  the  following  cities  and  name  an  important 
export  of  each :  Rio  Janeiro,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Buenos  Ayres, 
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Chicago.  On  what  bodies  of  water  would  a  vessel  sail  carrying  a  load  of 
grain  from  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  Dantzic,  on  the  Baltic  Sea?  What 
peninsulas  and  capes  would  you  pass  sailing  from  Hudson  Strait  along 
the  coast  of  North  America  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  Write  on  the 
vegetation  of  South  America.  Name  the  lai'gest  river  of  North  and 
South  America  and  two  tributaries  of  each.  Into  what  bodies  of 
water  do  the  following  rivei's  flow:  Magdalena,  San  Francisco,  Ottawa, 
Danube,  Colorado?  Name  the  grand  div^ision  to  which  each  belongs. 
Name  the  principal  mountain  system  of  North  America,  South  America, 
and  Europe,  naming  the  highest  peak  in  eacli.  What  is  the  character 
of  many  of  tlie  South  American  peaks  ?  Which  has  the  warmer  climate 
for  the  most  part.  North  or  Soutli  America?  What  jiarts  of  South 
America  have  ver}^  little  moisture  ? 

In  what  direction  will  the  gate-posts  at  the  entrance  to  the  school- 
yard cast  shadows  at  4  o'clock  P.M.  January  1st?  July  1st?  On  which 
date  will  the  shadows  be  the  longest  ?  Name  and  locate  eight  cities  of 
South  America.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  Boston  is  in 
Longitude  71°  West,  and  Latitude  42°  North?  How  many  degrees 
wide  is  each  zone  ?  Name  the  strait  between  North  America  and  Asia ; 
between  Europe  and  Africa  ;  between  England  and  France.  Name  two 
isthmuses,  and  tell  what  each  connects.  Name  thp  grand  divisions  in 
the  order  of  their  size.  Name  and  locate  three  large  seas.  Whei'e  do 
we  get  kerosene  ?  iron?  coal?  hides?  silk?  pepper?  Name  five  cities 
in  Europe.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  North  America,  and  locate  on  it 
the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  and  towns. 

How  many  degrees  in  a  circle  of  the  earth?  How  many  (about) 
miles  (common)  in  a  degree  on  the  equator?  W^hat  are  the  uses  of 
parallels  and  meridians  ?  How  many  degrees  from  the  north  pole  to 
the  south  pole?  If  Boston  is  71°  west  of  London,  what  is  the  distance 
in  miles  between  those  cities?  San  Francisco  is  122°  west  of 
London.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco?  What 
causes  wind  ?  Where  do  the  trade-winds  blow  ?  Name  five  of  the 
principal  industries  or  occupations  in  the  United  States,  and  state  where 
each  is  carried  on  extensively.  State  whether  the  following  come  from 
animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals  :  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  pickles,  butter, 
bread,  steak,  common  shoes,  rubber  shoes,  an  overcoat.  What  is  the 
best  place  to  find  each  of  the  following  things :  sweet  potatoes,  vanilla, 
ivory,  coal,  mahogany,  dates,  copper,  silk,  spices,  kerosene  oil  ? 
Where  in  the  United  States  is  the  most  wonderful  valley  ?  the  most 
wonderful  canon  ?  the  most  wonderful  waterfall  ?  the  most  wondi-rf ul 
park?  the  most  wonderful  springs?  Name  any  five  foreign  cities,  and 
state  for  what  each  is  celebrated,  or  why  it  is  important.  Write  a  good 
account,  ten  lines  at  least,  about  the  most  interesting  thing  you  have 
studied  in  geography  this  year. 
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What  does  the  rotation  of  the  eaith  cause  ?  What  does  the  revolution 
of  the  eaith  cause?  What  are  great  circles?  small  circles?  What  is 
a  meridian?  What  is  a  zone?  Name  the  zones.  Draw  a  circle,  and 
in  it  draw  the  zones,  tropics,  equator,  polar  circles,  mark  the  width  in 
degrees  of  each  zone.  Which  has  the  greater  area  South  Amer- 
ica or  Europe  ?  Which  has  the  larger  population  ?  larger  cities  ? 
What  kind  of  government  does  each  of  the  countries  of  South  America 
have  ?  Name  three  different  kinds  of  government  in  Europe. 
Name  the  principal  border  waters  of  Europe.  Of  South  Amer- 
ica. Give  the  position,  government,  title  of  ruler,  capital,  chief 
cities,  and  principal  productions  of  any  country  of  Europe.  Give  the 
same  of  any  country  of  South  America.  Name  three  islands  of  Europe, 
three  of  South  America,  two  capes  of  Europe,  and  two  of  South 
America.  Locate  the  capes.  Name  five  important  productions  of 
Europe  that  are  brought  into  this  country,  and  five  important  produc- 
tions of  South  America  that  are  brought  into  this  country.  If  you  were 
to  visit  Europe  this  summer  what  countries  would  you  like  to  visit  ? 
Why?  What  cities?  Why?  Tell  from  what  port  you  would  sail, 
and  at  what  port  you  would  arrive. 

On  the  outline  map  before  you,  indicate  the  mountain  systems  and 
river  systems,  the  larger  lakes,  the  principal  seaports,  and  inland  cities, 
writing  the  name  of  each.  On  the  same  map,  locate  by  name,  the 
staple  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  and  the  characteristic  ani- 
mals. What  is  meant  by  latitude  ?  Longitude  ?  Greatest  number  of 
degrees  of  each  a  place  may  have  ?  What  place  has  neither  latitude  or 
longitude?  Tell  what  you  understand  by  Selvas,  Llanos,  Pampas. 
What  change  has  recently  taken  jjlace  in  Brazil  ?  What  and  where  are 
the  following:  Buenos  Ayres,  Montreal,  Aconcagua,  Sitka,  Madeira, 
Marajo,  Black  Hills,  St.  Clair?  Ship  a  cargo  of  goods  from  Rio 
Janeiro  to  New  York ;  what  articles  would  be  sent,  and  through  what 
waters?     Topic:  Races  of  men. 

Spell  Brooklyn,  Frigid,  Cai'ibbean,  Massachusetts,  Behring.  Name 
five  productions  of  Southern  Europe.  Name  five  islands  in  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.  Name  two  groups  •  of  lakes  in  Europe.  In  what 
zones  is  North  America  situated.  Name  five  bodies  of  water  on  East- 
ern coast  of  North  America.  Name  the  five  great  lakes  of  North 
Amei'ica.  Name  five  rivers  of  North  America.  Name  the  continents 
in  order  of  their  size.  Name  three  plains  of  South  America.  Near 
what  river  is  each?  State  five  things  in  which  South  America  and 
Europe  ai-e  unlike.  Why  are  there  so  few  wild  animals  in  Europe  ? 
Describe  the  Esquimaux,  Chinese,  or  Swiss.  Name  the  highest  moun- 
tain peak  in  the  world,  and  tell  in  what  I'ange  it  is.  What  peninsulas 
on  the  western  coast  of  North  America?     Why  have  the  western  shores 
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of  Eiii'ope  a  mililei"  and  more  moist  climate  than  tlie  eastern  shore  of 
North  America  in  the  same  latitude?  Name  three  animals  of  each 
grand  division.  Give  the  extent  of  each  mountain  system  in.  North 
America.  Name  five  mountain  ranges  of  Europe.  Copy  the  following 
and  tell  what  each  is :  Havana,  Thibet,  Ceylon,  Horn,  Quito,  Danube, 
Calcutta,  Yukon,  Aconcagua,  Pekin. 

What  are  meridians?  Parallels?  Their  use?  What  motions  has 
the  earth  ?  What  are  their  effects  ?  Name  the  zones  and  the  circles 
which  bound  them.  Name  the  mountain  systems  of  North  America, 
and  describe  the  Great  Central  Plain.  Where  are  the  grain  regions  of 
North  America?  Where  is  gold  found?  South  America:  Name  the 
zones  in  which  it  lies.  Name  five  of  its  vegetable  productions  and 
three  mineral  productions.  Name  ten  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays  lying 
along  the  coast  of  Europe.  In  what  direction  does  the  principal  moun- 
tain system  of  Europe  extend?  Name  in  order  its  principal  chains. 
What  lands  are  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Dover  ?  by  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar?  Compare  the  surface,  climate,  and  pi'oductions  of  Euroi>e 
and  South  America.  In  wjiat  are  they  alike  and  in  what  do  they  differ? 
Name  the  most  important  ocean  current  in  the  world ;  describe  its 
cause  and  effects.     Write  anything  interesting  you  know  about  it. 

What  causes  "day  and  night"?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  Boston  is  in  Longitude  71"  West  and  Latitude  42°  North?  Name 
the  straits  between  Asia  and  North  America ;  between  Europe  and 
Afi'ica;  between  England  and  France.  Name  the  Grand  Divisions  in 
order  of  size  beginning  with  the  largest.  Which  Grand  Divisions  are 
crossed  b}'  the  Trojjic  of  Cancer?  Name  three  large  seas  and  tell 
where  they  are.  Name  three  large  gull's  and  tell  where  they  are. 
Where  do  we  get  iron?  kerosene?  hides?  silk?  pepper?  Name  the 
"  states  of  society "  and  a  place  where  each  may  be  found.  On  the 
outline  map  (North  America)  indicate  the  princij^al  mountains,  rivers, 
and  towns. 

^V^ilat  section  of  North  America  has  the  largest  population  ?  Com- 
pare the  Rocky  and  the  Alleghany  iMountains.  Name  two  lofty  peaks 
in  each  of  these  ranges.  From  where  do  we  get  our  coal,  iron,  and 
copper?  What  important  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  Boston? 
Name  three  kinds.  What  are  some  of  the  important  places  a  traveller 
by  railroad  would  pass  through  in  going  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis? 
What  is  meant  b}'  the  term  "Zone"?  Explain  "  Rotation  of  the  Earth." 
Tell  what  results  therefrom.  Write  your  teacher  a  letter  from  San 
Francisco  or  Chicagro. 
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What  is  the  climate  of  the  United  States?  Name  the  two  larr!:est 
cities.  What  are  some  of  tlie  iDroductions  of  the  cold  belt  ?  Of  the  warm 
belt?  Name  five  large  I'i vers.  Give  the  capital  of  this  comitry.  Cli- 
mate of  southern  Europe  ?  Why  ?  What  noted  mountains  in  this  part 
of  the  continent?  In  which  country  is  the  great  jilain  of  Europe? 
Name  some  of  the  waters  around  Europe.  Two  important  cities.  Give 
some  of  the  peninsulas  of  Asia.  What  curious  people  live  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  continent  ?  Name  some  of  the  productions  of 
southern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  Climate  of  Africa.  Large  desert 
there.  What  keeps  Egypt  froin  being  a  desert?  Name  four  large 
rivers  of  this  continent. 

What  ocean  north  of  Europe  and  Asia?  What  sea  south  of  Europe? 
What  is  the  climate  of  Northern  Asia?  What  is  the  climate  of  southern 
Asia?  Over  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  going  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean  ?  Name  four  large  islands  soutli- 
east  of  Asia.  Name  some  of  the  most  important  pi'oducts 
of  these  islands.  AVhere  is  the  river  Nile  ?  In  what  direction 
does  it  flow,  and  into  what  body  of  water?  Where  is  the  Congo  River? 
Where  is  Cape  Colony?  What  part  of  Africa  is  the  hottest?  What 
crops  grow  in  Egypt?  Name  some  of  the  most  important  productions 
of  southern  Europe.  Where  is  Berlin  ?  Paris  ?  Rome  ?  Athens  ? 
St.  Petersburg? 

What  sea  south  of  Europe  ?  Where  are  the  highest  mountains  in  t)ie 
world  ?  Name  five  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  Name  the  states 
that  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  AVhat  is  the  climate  of  South 
America?  What  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States  ?  Name  five  coun- 
tiies  of  Europe.  Name  the  new  states.  Name  and  locate  five  rivers. 
Name  five  productions  of  South  America.  Name  five  animals  of  Africa. 
Name  five  towns  near  Boston.  Name  and  locate  five  gulfs  or  bays. 
Name  a  volcano.  What  counti'y  of  Asia  is  overcrowded  ?  What  do  we 
get  from  the  West  Indies?  Name  the  Great  Lakes.  To  what  country 
does  Alaska  belong?  What  ocean  has  the  most  steamei-s  sailing  on  it. 
Name  five  things  imported. 

In  what  direction  must  you  sail  from  Boston  to  reach  Europe  ?  De- 
scribe its  surface.  AVhat  is  the  climate  of  different  parts  ?  What 
countries  of  Europe  have  a  different  form  of  Government  from  ours? 
Name  the  chief  productions  of  Europe.  Where  are  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains? Name  two  large  rivei's  flowing  from  them.  AVhere  are  the 
Philippine  Islands?  Where  is  Canton?  What  is  the  most  nortJiern 
part  of  Africa  ?     AVhat  is  exported  from  southern  and  western  Africa  ? 

Name  the  races  of  Eurojje ;  the  countries  they  live  in ;  tlie  occupa- 
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tions,  manners,  and  customs  of  each.  (As  briefly  as  possible.)  Name 
the  animals  of  the  eastern  tropics  which  are  not  found  in  the  western. 
Sail  from  Hong-Kong  to  Alexandria  telling  on  what  bodies  of  water 
you  would  go  and  what  countries  you  would  pass.  Name  the  principal 
mountain  ranges  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Name  the  five  most  important  ani- 
mals, the  five  most  important  vegetable  productions,  and  the  five  most  im- 
portant mineral  productions  of  South  America  and  tell  in  what  countries 
they  are  found.  Of  what  uses  are  the  bamboo,  cocoanut,  palm,  and 
reindeer  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  whei'e  they  are  found  ?  What 
large  island  south-east  of  Asia?  What  queer  animals  and  plants  would 
you  see  should  you  go  there  ?  Name  four  noted  localities  in  Europe. 
Describe  one  fully.  Draw  map  of  North  America ;  locate  in  it  five  impor- 
tant rivers ;  five  important  cities ;  the  principal  mountain  systems ;  and 
the  important  animals,  vegetable  productions,  and  minerals  where  they 
belong. 

Locate  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Name  five  rivers  in  North  America.  Name  five  rivers  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Name  three  mountain  systems  of  North  America.  Name  five 
lakes  of  North  America.  What  bodies  of  water  north  and  east  o^f 
Africa  ?  Name  two  rivers  of  Africa  and  tell  where  they  empty.  Name 
two  important  countries  of  Asia.  Name  the  three  principal  divisions 
of  the  eastern  continent.  Name  and  locate  three  large  cities  of  Europe. 
Name  five  capes  of  North  America. 

What  race  of  people  formerly  inhabited  North  America  ?  Describe  the 
Indian  race.  How  did  the  negroes  first  come  to  our  country  ?  How  were 
they  made  free?  By  whom  is  the  country  inhabited  now,  and  where  did 
the  inhabitants  come  from  ?  Why  do  we  call  tliis  country  the  United  States  ? 
How  many  are  there?  Who  is  the  cliief  officer  of  the  United  States  ? 
When  is  a  territory  made  a  state  ?  Mention  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  Mention  the  New  England  States.  What  is  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts  ?  For  what  is  Charlestown  noted  ?  Lynn  ?  Quincy  ? 
Taunton  ?  Fall  Pviver  ?  Lowell  ?  Plymouth  ?  Cambridge  ?  What  is 
the  capital  of  Ptussia?  France?  Italy?  Turkey?  The  Netherlands  ? 
Greece?  Spain?  Germany?  England?  Ireland?  Mention  five  seas 
of  Europe.  What  strait  separates  Spain  from  Africa?  What  channel 
between  England  and  France  ?  What  two  lakes  in  Russia  ?  Where  is 
the  Bay  of  Biscay?  What  countries  border  on  Switzerland?  What  is 
the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ?  What  can  you  sa}^  of  that  city  ? 
What  can  you  say  of  Canton  ?  What  remarkable  wild  animals  are  na- 
tive in  India?  Who  lived  in  Syria?  Mention  the  countries  of  South 
America.  What  is  the  largest  animal  of  South  America  ?  Mention 
some  other  animals  of  this  country'.  How  do  the  natives  catch  wild 
catl\e?     What  can  you  say  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon?     What  three 
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kinds  of  plains  in  South  America?  Are  they  level  or  hilly  ?  Wliat 
islands  south  of  South  America?  Where  is  Cape  Hoi'n  ?  What  is  it? 
What  great  sea  north  of  Africa?  What  large  river  in  Egyjjt?  Tell 
what  you  can  about  this  river.  What  channel  would  you  cross  to  go 
from  Mozambique  to  the  island  of  Madagascar  ?  Where  is  Kalahari 
desert  ? 

Tell  what  you  can  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth  ?  In  what  part 
of  what  grand  division  do  we  live?  Name  five  important  rivers  of  our 
country.  Tell  any  interesting  facts  you  can  about  the  British  Isles. 
Bound  Massachusetts.  Name  the  New  England  states  and  tell  which 
has  the  highest  land. '  Name  the  three  leading  occuj^ations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachusetts.  Name  and  locate  a  city  of  the  United  States 
in  the  grain  region;  in  the  coal,  or  iron,  or  oil  region;  in  the  gold 
region ;  cotton  region ;  and  one  noted  for  foreign  commerce.  Name 
five  important  rivers  of  Asia,  and  tell  into  what  each  flows.  Locate 
London,  St.  Petersburgh,  Calcutta,  Para,  Tokio. 

Name  the  New  England  states  and  their  capitals.  If  you  wished  to 
visit  extensive  coal  and  iron  mines  to  which  state  Avould  you  go? 
Extensive  silver  mines?  Copper  mines?  If  you  were  to  sail  along 
the  coast  from  Chesapeak  Bay  to  Mexico,  in  what  direction  and  on 
what  waters  would  you  sail?  What  states  would  you  pass?  What 
islands  might  you  see  ?  Name  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Why  do  some  flow  in  a  south-westerly  and  some  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  ?  Name  four  articles  which  our  merchants  send  to 
foreign  countries.  Name  several  articles  which  we  get  from  Europe? 
From  Asia?  From  South  America?  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  homes, 
way  of  living,  appearance,  etc.,  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  northern 
part  of  North  America.  AVhat  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people 
of  New  England?  Where  in  the  United  States  are  there  good  timber- 
lands  ?  Where  are  the  finest  fruits  grown  ?  What  races  of  people  are 
moi'e  numerous  in  the  southei-n  tlian  in  the  northern  states  ?  Tell 
what  you  know  of  them.  Write  about  some  country  of  Asia ;  its  situa- 
tion, climate,  productions  and  peojile.  Tell  the  names  and  location 
of  three  important  countries  of  Europe.  What  fruits  that  you  like 
grow  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ?  In  what  part  of  Europe  are  large 
quantities  of  grain  raised  ?  Name  two  places  in  Europe  you  would 
like  to  visit,  and  give  your  reasons.  Name  two  famous  cities  of  Europe, 
and  tell  for  what  each  is  famous.  Tell  five  things  you  have  learned 
about  Africa.  What  races  of  men  are  found  in  Asia?  Where?  What 
plants  and  animals  have  helped  to  give  you  the  clothes  you  wear 
to-day?  If  a  stranger  were  to  visit  Boston,  what  points  of  interest 
would  you  show  him? 

Where  is  the  north  temperate  zone?     Name  the  countries  in  North 
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America.  Which  is  the  largest?  The  smallest?  What  are  the  princi- 
pal minerals  of  the  United  States  and  where  found?  What  is  a  plain? 
Name  one  near  the  school-house.  What  is  a  desert?  Name  the  five 
great  lakes  and  the  river  which  drains  them.  What  state  raises  the 
most  sugar  cane  ?  Which  state  mines  the  most  coal  ?  Which  city  manu- 
factures the  most  boots  and  shoes  ?  Name  the  New  England  states 
with  their  capitals.  Name  their  two  largest  cities.  On  what  waters 
would  you  sail  in  going  from  Boston  to  New  York?  What  season  will 
it  be,  in  countries  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  during  July? 
January?  Name  the  five  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  tell 
all  you  can  about  one  of  them. 

What  are  the  zones?  Name  and  tell  whei'e  each  zone  is?  What 
circles  are  the  limits  of  the  different  zones?  What  grand  divisions 
does  the  Atlantic  ocean  wash  ?  Pacific  ocean  ?  Indian  ocean  ?  Name 
one  important  country  in  each  of  the  grand  divisions  and  one  city  in  the 
gi'and  division  you  name.  Name  and  locate  four  peninsulas  of  Europe. 
From  what  countries  do  we  obtain  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wines,  wool,  car- 
pets, diamonds,  silk,  ivory,  hemp  ?  Name  five  rivers  of  North  America 
and  tell  into  what  body  of  water  each  flows.  Tell  about  the  climate  of 
Europe.  If  you  were  going  around  the  world  across  what  oceans  and 
Grand  Divisi<ms  would  you  go?  In  what  city,  count}',  state,  section  of 
country,  continent  do  you  live?  Write  your  teacher  a  letter  from  China 
or  France,  telling  about  your  journey  there,  the  country',  people,  habits, 
customs,  etc. 

Tell  some  interesting  facts  about  Boston  Harbor.  AVhat  towns  -are 
south  of  Roxbury  ?  Compare  the  animals  of  Africa  with  those  of  North 
America.  Where  are  Calcutta,  Tokio,  Cairo,  Congo,  Lena?  What  is 
the  climate  of  Africa.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  northern  part  of 
Africa  or  the  southern  part  of  Asia. 

Name  four  vegetable  and  four  mineral  productions  of  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States.  Name  five  vegetable  productions  of  the  Southern 
States.  Write  by  topics  ou  any  one  of  the  five  following :  New  Eng- 
land, Europe,  Asia,  North  America,  South  America.  AVhat  is  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  earth  ?  the  coldest?     What  animals  live  in  each  ? 

Name  the  New  England  States  and  their  cajiitals.  Where  is 
Chicago  ?  Where  is  New  Orleans  ?  AVhat  eountiy  has  the  most  exten- 
sive forests  and  plains  in  the  world  ?  What  is  the  most  important 
country  in  Africa?  Name  the  sections  of  the  United  States.  Which  is 
chief  grain-growing  district?  Name  five  seaports  of  Europe.  Name 
five  vegetable  productions  of  Asia.  What  are  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  people  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  ? 

Name  the  countries  comprised  in  North  America.  Where  ai'e 
Charleston,    St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Denver?     Name  the 
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source  of  the  Mississippi  Rivev,  and  name  four  of  its  tributaries.  Name 
the  highest  mountains,  the  longest  river,  the  largest  lake,  the  lai-gest 
city,  and  the  grandest  waterfall  of  which  you  have  studied.  What  is 
the  name  of  the  greatest  system  of  mountains  in  the  western  part  of 
our  continent?  Give  a  brief  description  of  it.  To  what  country 
would  you  go  to  find  the  greatest  variety  of  valuable  productions  of  all 
kinds  ?  What  seasons  has  the  northern  part  of  South  America  ?  Which 
side  of  South  America  has  the  longest  rivers  ?  Why  ?  To  what 
country  of  South  America  would  you  go  to  obtain  hides  and  horns  ?  qui- 
nine? spices?  silver?  copper?  What  circle  crosses  Europe?  In  what 
zone  is  the  greater  part?  In  what  zone  is  the  rest  of  it?  Name  the 
largest  islands  west  of  Europe.  What  country  comprises  more  than 
half  the  continent  of  Euro2)e?  What  part  of  Africa  is  most  interesting 
to  you  ?  W^hy  ?  Mention  two  animals  found  only  in  Africa.  Mention 
five  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the  world.  Locate  them  or  tell  something 
about  them. 

Name  the  Grand  Divisions  in  order  of  size.  Which  two  are  penin- 
sulas? Name  the  state  you  live  in,  bound  it,  give  its  capital.  Behring 
Strait :  what  does  it  connect  ?  What  separate  ?  What  is  the  principal 
officer  of  the  United  States ;  of  a  state ;  of  a  city  ?  From  wliat  city 
would  you  ship  coal  to  Boston  ?  Cotton  and  sugar  ?  Grain  ?  Tobacco  ? 
Name  five  large  cities  of  Eui'ope,  and  tell  in  what  country  each  is. 
Name  four  great  plains  and  tell  whei-e  they  are.  Where  are  the  British 
Isles  ?  What  do  they  comprise  ?  What  is  the  most  thickly  settled 
country  in  the  world  ?  Tell  what  you  can  about  it.  On  what  waters 
would  you  sail  to  go  from  Boston  to  New  York  ? 
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Wh}^  do  you  stduy  geogi'ajDh}' ?  How  can  you  prove  the  earth  is 
round?  Name  the  oceans.  Which  is  the  largest?  Which  is  the 
smallest?  Tell  the  difference  between  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
AYestern  Continent?  Wliat  is  a  harbor  ?  What  is  the  coast  or  shore  of 
a  coimtr}'?  How  long  are  the  days  and  nights  at  the  equator?  At  the 
poles  ?  Tell  me  about  the  seasons  of  our  own  climate  ?  How  many 
motions  has  the  earth  and  what  are  they  ?  What  are  the  most  important 
productions  of  the  temperate  climate  ?  Name  the  lai'gest  city  of  the 
United  States,  and  tell  what  its  exports  are? 

What  is  agriculture  ?  Where  carried  on  ?  Whtit  is  commerce  ? 
What  are  imports?  Name  the  three  principal  mountain  systems  of 
North  America.  Which  contain  mines  of  gold  and  silver  ?  Name  the 
five  Great  Lakes.    What  river  flows  from  them?    What  is  the  capital  of 
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a  country  ?  What  large  island  noi"th-east  of  North  America  ?  What 
can  3"ou  say  of  Iceland?  In  what  Grand  Division  do  you  live? 
Country?  State?  Tell  what  you  can  about  Alaska.  Where  are  the 
West  Indies?  What  is  Oceanica?  What  are  the  chief  productions  of 
the  United  States  ? 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ?  How  do  you  know  it  is  so  ?  Tell 
what  one  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  causes.  What  Grand  Divisions 
does  the  Atlantic  wash?  Pacific?  Name  the  Grand  Divisions  in  the 
order  of  their  size.  Which  are  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere?  Western  ? 
Name  one  country  in  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions.  Name  two  rivers  in 
North  America,  two  in  South  America,  two  in  Europe,  two  in  Asia,  and 
two  in  Africa.  From  what  country  do  we  obtain  tea,  coffee,  diamonds, 
ivory,  hides  ?  What  important  river  of  North  America  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ?  Pacific  Ocean  ?  Gulf  of  Mexico?  Of  South  America 
that  flows  into  the  Atlantic?  Of  Africa  that  flows  into  the  Atlantic? 
What  states  border  on  Massachusetts?  What  is  the  capital  of  Massa- 
chusetts? of  United  States ?  In  what  state  is  Providence?  Hartford? 
Philadelphia  ?  Chicago  ?  San  Francisco  ?  Write  a  letter  to  your 
teacher  telling  about  what  you  saw  in  Eg3'pt.  Write  a  letter  to  your 
teacher  telling  her  of  the  different  plants  and  animals  to  be  found  in  the 
different  zones. 

What  is  a  plain  ?  Name  two  different  kinds  of  plains,  and  tell  how 
they  differ  from  each  other.  Name  five  animals  of  use  to  men  ;  tell 
what  they  furnish,  and  how  the  animals  look.  What  lines  cross  a  map 
of  the  hemispheres  ?  Make  a  map  showing  them.  In  what  direction 
is  Boston  Common  from  our  school-house  ?  In  what  direction  is  Cali- 
fornia from  Boston  ?  Cuba  from  Boston  ?  If  you  should  travel  west 
from  Boston  to  the  ocean,  what  rivers  and  mountains  would  you  cross ; 
what  sti-ange  animals  might  you  see  ?  Name  an}'  cities  you  would  like 
to  visit  on  your  way,  and  tell  why.  What  is  a  cape  ?  Make  a  picture 
of  one.  Name  any  three  you  may  know  and  tell  where  they  are.  What 
are  the  two  motions  of  the  earth,  and  what  do  they  produce  ?  What 
are  geysei's  ?  Tell  where  one  might  be  found.  Name  the  great  oceans, 
and  tell  something  that  may  be  found  in  them  that  is  useful  to  us. 
Write  something  that  you  have  learned  about  Greenland.  Name  the 
different  countries  of  North  America.  Tell  which  is  the  most  nox'therly, 
which  is  the  most  southerly,  and  name  some  of  the  principal  produc- 
tions of  North  America.  Are  the  following  animal,  vegetable,  or  min- 
eral :  cigars,  coffee,  coral,  sponges,  salt? 

Name  the  oceans  and  tell  what  you  can  about  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
What  is  a  continent  and  how  does  it  differ  from  an  island  ?  Name  the 
productions  of  a  temperate  climate.  Name  some  plants  and  animals 
that  are  found  in  a  hot  country.     Why  is  a  hot  country  said  to  be  tropi- 
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cal  ?  What  can  you  say  of  civilized  peojile?  Name  the  races  of  men. 
What  races  have  you  seen  ?  What  are  imports  ?  Give  examples  What 
are  exports  ?  Give  examples.  What  vegetable  products  are  used  for 
clothing  ? 

Name  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  Name  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world.  Name  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  In  what  direction 
is  Canada  from  the  United  States  ?  In  what  direction  is  Mexico  from 
the  United  States  ?  In  what  direction  is  Europe  from  South  America  ? 
In  what  direction  is  Africa  from  Europe?  Where  ai'e  the  West  India 
Islands  ?  Where  is  Vancouver  Island  ?  What  large  island  is  some- 
times called  a  continent  ?  What  is  a  mountain  system  ?  What  is  a 
mountain  range  ?  Give  an  example  of  each.  Name  seven  large  rivers 
in  North  America,  and  describe  the  course  of  one.  Name  two  places  in 
the  United  States  noted  for  their  scenery  and  describe  one.  Locate  the 
following  cities:  London,  Washington,  Paris,  and  New  York.  Name 
ten  ])roductions  of  North  America. 

What  is  a  hill?  Valley?  Spring?  Canal?  Lake?  Mountain?  Island? 
Cape?  Isthmus?  Peninsula?  Tell  what  you  know  about  a  river,  how 
it  is  formed,  its  parts  and  uses  ;  which  use  do  you  think  most  important  ? 
Why  ?  How  many  states  in  the  United  States  ?  What  states  have  re- 
cently been  added  ?  How  many  motions  has  the  earth  ?  AVhat  does 
each  motion  cause  ?  How  many  races  of  men  are  there  ?  To  which  do 
you  belong  ?  In  what  dii'ection  from  your  school-house  is  the  Episcopal 
Church  ?  The  railroad  station  ?  In  what  city,  county,  state,  and  coun- 
try do  you  live  ?  Tell  what  you  have  learned  in  regard  to  the  state  in 
which  you  live.  What  and  where  are  Boston  ?  Superior?  Mississippi? 
Plymouth  ?  White  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  climate  ?  How  many  kinds 
of  climate  have  you  read  about  ? 

Name  the  kinds  of  people  in  different  countries?  Name  animals  of 
Asia  not  found  in  North  America.  To  what  pait  of  the  world  would 
you  go  to  get  oj^ium?  Name  five  large  cities  in  Europe.  What  part  of 
Africa  is  hottest?  Name  and  describe  the  rivers  of  North  America. 
Where  is  the  largest  forest  plain  in  the  world  ?  What  is  a  lake  ?  What 
oceans  are  around  Asia?     Tell  all  you  can  about  South  America. 

What  part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  land  ?  Name  the  largest  body  of 
land  on  the  earth.  The  largest  island.  Give  the  largest  river  in  the 
world.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow?  What  is  the  use  of  rivers? 
Where  does  the  water  which  makes  rivers  come  from  ?  Are  there  any 
rivers  near  Boston  ?  Name  all  you  know.  What  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  world  ?  Why  do  plants  grow  so  fast  in  spring  and  summer  ?  Does 
the  earth  move  around  the  sun  or  the  sun  around  the  earth  ?  In  what 
kind  of  climate  does  tea  grow  ?  Sugarcane?  Wheat?  What  is  the 
largest  city  of  the  United  States 
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What  is  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign  ?  Name  the  five  grand 
divisions.  Name  four  occupations  of  men.  What  are  exports  ?  What 
are  imports?  What  is  the  equator?  Name  five  animals  from  the  liot 
climate?  Name  five  animals  from  the  temjjerate  climate.  Name  five 
animals  from  the  cold  climate.  What  isthmus  connects  Asia  and 
Africa  ?  How  many  motions  has  the  earth  ?  Name  them.  What  is  a 
sound?     What  sea  is  between  Em-ope  and  Africa? 

What  causes  day  and  night?  What  is  a  bay  ?  An  ocean  ?  Name  the 
oceans.  Name  the  grand  divisions.  In  what  belts  is  North  America? 
In  which  hemisphere  (E.  or  W.)  do  we  live?  In  which  belt  do  we 
live  ?  Name  a  place  from  which  we  get  sugar,  cotton,  cofl'ee,  oranges. 
Name  a  great  desert  and  tell  in  what  counti'y  it  is.  Name  a  great 
mountain  range  and  tell  in  what  country  it  is.  Where  is  Russia? 
China  ? 

What  two  motions  has  the  earth  and  what  do  they  cause?  AVhich 
way  does  your  shadow  fall  at  noon  ?  What  is  an  isthmus  ?  What  nat- 
ural division  of  land  is  East  Boston  ?  Why  ?  What  part  of  the  map 
is  North?  East?  West?  South?  Name  the  continents.  Name  the 
oceans.  Name  six  impoilant  cities  of  New  England,  and  tell  where 
each  is  located.  Name  and  describe  five  rivers  of  New  England. 
Describe  either  North  America  or  South  America  by  topics. 

In  Avhat  city  do  you  live  ?  In  what  state  ?  In  what  country  ?  On 
Avhat  continent  ?  In  what  direction  from  the  School  House  is  the  Rail- 
road station?  The  Cemetery?  The  Soldiers' Monument?  In  what 
direction  from  Boston  is  Europe  ?  What  country  in  Europe  would  you 
like  to  visit?  Why?  What  mountains  in  Europe  are  most  visited  by 
Americans  ?  In  what  country  ?  What  very  large  river  in  South  Amer- 
ica? What  important  city  in  the  same  country?  What  is  the  climate 
of  that  country  ?  Name  four  important  rivers  in  North  America.  What 
city  upon  one  of  them?  Mr.  Barnum  has  an  elephant,  a  camel,  a  seal, 
a  reindeer,  and  a  buffalo.  In  what  climate  is  the  home  of  each  ? 
Where  in  the  western  Hemisphere  may  you  go  for  furs  ?  oranges  ?  cof- 
fee ?  cotton  ?  If  you  take  a  journey  from  Boston  west  across  the 
country  what  great  city  could  you  visit  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ?  Imagine  you  are  a  bird  and  fly  to  a  warm  country.  Write  five 
or  six  lines  telling  what  trees,  fruits,  and  animals  you  might  see,  and 
how  the  people  live  and  dress. 

What  people  live  in  the  cold  climate?  Tell  something  about  their 
food  and  clothing.  In  what  zone  do  you  live?  What  plants  and 
animals  are  found  in  this  zone  ?  Which  is  the  most  important  country 
of  North  America  ?  What  is  its  capital  ?  Tell  something  about  the 
occupations  of  the  civilized  people.  Name  some  of  the  most  imj^ortant 
plants  and  animals  of  a  tropical  climate.     Name  the  waters  that  sur- 
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round  North  America  on  the  north,  on  the  east,  on  the  south,  on  the 
west.  Name  two  large  rivers  of  North  America,  and  tell  in  what 
direction  tliey  flow,  and  into  what  waters  they  empty. 

Name  five  natural  divisions  of  land  and  five  natural  divisions  of 
water.  What  are  the  two  motions  of  the  earth  and  what  does  each 
cause  ?  What  is  the  distance  around  the  earth  and  what  is  the  distance 
through  it  ?  Illustrate  by  a  drawing  eight  points  of  the  compass  and 
mark  each  with  the  proper  initials.  Name  the  grand  divisions  in  the 
order  of  their  size.  Name  five  islands  or  groups  of  islands.  What 
are  the  warmest  portions  of  South  America  and  Asia?  Name  the  grand 
division  which  has  the  largest  and  fiercest  wild  animals.  Tell  what 
ocean  you  would  cross  in  sailing  from  South  America  to  Asia  and  from 
North  America  to  Europe  ?  Name  an  imj)ortant  river  in  each  of  the 
following :  North  America,  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  South  America. 
Name  an  important  city  in  each.  Tell  some  of  the  most  interesting 
things  which  you  have  learned  about  South  America. 

How  many  motions  has  the  earth  ?  What  are  they  ?  Where  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  vvorld  ?  Where  is  the  largest  desert?  What 
ocean  should  we  cross  to  go  to  Africa  ?  What  kind  of  a  climate  should 
we  find  there?  What  is  the  largest  city  in  Massachusetts?  In  our 
country?  In  the  world  ?  Where  are  the  coldest  parts  of  the  earth?  The 
hottest  part  ?  Name  five  large  rivers  of  North  America.  Name  five 
animals  of  hot  countries  and  five  of  cold  countries?  Name  the  five  grand 
divisions  and  tell  which  one  you  live  in.  What  do  we  get  from  the  West 
Indies  ?  From  the  East  Indies  ?  Name  as  many  useful  things  as  you 
can  think  of  that  we  get  from  the  ocean. 

AVhere  are  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  how  do  they  diff'er  from 
the  Rocky  mountains?  Name  the  cities  and  towns  that  surround  Boston. 
Name  the  continents  that  border  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Name  the  oceans 
in  the  order  of  their  size.  Name  the  longest  river  in  North  America  and 
in  South  America.  What  bodies  of  water  are  connected  by  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar?  What  is  an  isthmus ?  What  seas  south  of  Europe ?  Name 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Name  the  bodies  of  water 
bordering  on  the  west  of  Europe. 

Draw  a  map  of  an  island.  Draw  a  map  of  a  peninsula.  What  is 
leather  made  of?  What  are  combs  made  of?  Where  does  the  stufi"  for 
a  woolen  mitten  come  from  ?  Where  does  the  stuff"  for  a  calico  dress 
come  from?  What  is  a  slate  pencil  made  of ?  Name  five  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  state  where  each  one  lives.  Name  five  useful  minerals,  and 
state  what  each  is  used  for.  Name  the  plains  near  the  Orinoco.  Name 
the  plains  near  the  La  Plata.  Briefly  des(;ribe  the  plain  near  the  Amazon. 
Name  five  of  the  "Seven  Little  Sisters,"  and  state  where  each  one  lives. 
Name  five  kinds  of  rocks  that  can  be  found  in  Ruxbury,  and  state  where 
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each  can  be  found.  Write  an  account  of  an  imaginaiy  journey  to  any 
foreign  country.  Write  about  the  most  interesting  thing  you  have 
learn^ed  in  geography  this  year.  Name  five  cities  you  have  heai'd  men- 
tioned this  year,  and  state  in  what  part  of  what  country  each  is  situated. 

Locate:  East  Indies,  Florida,  Alps  Mountains,  Ohio  River,  Rhine 
River,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Newfoundland,  Australia, 
Pai'is.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ?  Proof?  What  is  the  equator  ? 
What  kind  of  weather  there?  Name  five  animals  that  live  near  the 
equator?  Name  five  animals  that  live  near  the  jjoles?  Is  it  summer 
or  winter  now  at  Cape  Horn  ?  Is  it  day  or  night  there  ?  How  long  does 
it  take  the  earth  to  go  once  around  the  sun  ?  AVhat  part  of  the  eartii's 
surface  is  land?  Suppose  yourself  to  be  living  near  the  equator,  mention 
something  you  might  export.  To  what  race  do  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa  belong?     Write  about  the  lion. 

Does  the  earth  look  round  or  flat  to  you?  Do  you  think  it  is  round? 
If  so,  tell  j'our  reasons.  What  motion  of  the  earth  gives  us  day  and 
night  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  an  axis  and  an  axle  ?  Tell  what 
kind  of  fruits  gi'ow  in  the  torrid  zone.  How  do  sailors  know  how  to 
steer  their  vessels  ?  Which  way  would  a  vessel  sail  going  from  Boston 
to  Europe  ?  As  you  sit  in  your  school-room  which  windows  are  towards 
the  east,  those  at  your  right  or  those  back  of  you  ?  Map  of  the  school- 
room and  points  of  compass. 
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Name  three  early  exjilorers  and  tell  What,  when,  and  where  they  ex- 
plored? Name  the  thirteen  oi'iginal  colonies.  Give  the  date  and  place 
of  settlement  of  five  of  them.  Give  the  date,  cause,  and  result  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  When  was  King  Philip's  War?  When  and 
for  what  was  the  league  formed  known  as  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England?  What  colonies  composed  it?  Make  a  statement  about  each 
of  the  followmg  persons:  Captain  John  Smith,  Balboa,  Henry  Hudson, 
William  Penn,  Miles  Standish.  ]\Iake  a  statement  about  each  of  the 
following  places :  Palos,  St.  Augustine,  Fort  DuQuesne,  Quebec,  San 
Salvador.  State  briefly  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution.  Name 
five  distinguished  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

Name  the  English  explorers,  and  give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
one  of  them.  Name  the  original  New  England  colonies,  and  give  an 
account  of  any  one  of  them.  Name  ten  battles  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  describe  anj'one  of  them  that  was  not  fought  in  New  England. 
Name  the  colonies  in  which  there  was  religious  toleration,  then  those  in 
which  there  was  not  religious  toleration.  Name  the  colonial  wars,  and 
mention  without  describing  them  a  few  of  the  remarkable  events  and 
acts  that  occurred  in  those  wars. 
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The  Cabots''  Voyages  of  Discovery :  give  an  acicouiit  of  the  Cabots, 
and  of  their  American  voyages  and  discoveries.  The  New  England 
Colonies:  mention  them,  and  give  an  account  of  any  one  of  them. 
Who  were  LaSalle,  Kaleigh,  King  Philip,  Roger  Williams,  and  Andros  ? 
What  events  are  asso(uated  with  these  dates:  1492,  1607,  1620,  1675, 
1692?  A  brief  description  of  the  Em'opean  nations  engaged  in  dis- 
coveries in  North  America.  A  noted  discoverer,  and  discovery  of  each 
nation.  Describe  briefly  one  important  discovery.  Maryland :  when 
and  by  whom  settled  ;  the  object  of  the  settlement ;  religious  toleration  ; 
Clayborne's  I'ebellion ;  the  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. An  account  of  that  jsart  of  the  American  army  which  was 
personally  led  by  Washington  from  July  2,  1775  to  January  3,  1777. 
The  Cabots'  Voyages  of  discovery :  give  an  account  of  the  Cabots,  and 
of  their  American  voyages  and  discoveries.  The  New  England  Colonies  : 
mention  them,  and  give  an  account  of  any  one  of  them.  N.B.  A  part 
of  the  class,  instead  of  the  1st  question  had  the  following:  The  Old 
French  and  Indian  War  :  its  causes  ;  its  objective  points ;  the  part  that 
Washington  took  in  it ;  its  important  events,  and  an  account  of  one  of 
them ;  how  it  helped  prepare  the  colonists  for  the  Revolution. 

Name  two  Spanish,  two  English,  and  one  French  discoverer,  the 
country  discovered,  and  date.  Write  five  lines  about  one  of  them.  Give 
two  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Name  three  officers  on  each  side. 
Name  three  English  and  three  American  victories.  Describe  one  of 
them.  What  colonies  were  founded  to  secure  religious  freedom  ?  What 
was  Salem  Witchcraft?  What  was  the  Starving  Tiuie?  Name  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies.  Cause  of  French  and  Indian  War.  Name  two 
battles  and  result.  What  part  did  Washington  take  in  this  war  ?  Men- 
tion what  the  following  expressions  suggest  to  you:  Old  Stone  Mill, 
Trimountain,  Dorchester  Heights,  Bacon's  Rebellion,  The  Pine  Tree 
Flag. 

Name  the  thirteen  original  colonies.  Which  were  the  most  imjoortant 
ones' at  the  time  of  the  Revolution?  What  was  the  Revolutionary  War? 
Its  cause  ?  Who  was  King  of  England  ?  Who  were  the  Tories  ?  What 
was  the  Stamp  Act?  When  passed?  Who  opposed  it  in  I^ngland  ? 
In  Virginia?  Describe  some  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution specially  connected  with  Boston.  Name  some  historical  event 
connected  with  the  North  Church.  Where  was  Libei'ty  Tree?  AVhy 
called  so  ?  What  building  called  the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty  "  ?  When  and 
where  was  the  Declaration  adopted?  Who  wrote  it?  Describe  the  his- 
tory of  the  flag.  What  was  the  object  of  Burgoyne's  Invasion  ?  Who 
won  a  battle  at  Bennington  ?  When  and  where  did  Burgoyne  surrender  ? 
When  and  where  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  ?  What  were  its  terms  ? 
Mention  one  lact  about  Warren  ;  Pitcairn  ;  Major  Andre,  Gates. 
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Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Columbus  covering  the  following 
points :  his  theory  about  the  shape  of  the  earth,  his  attempts  to  get  aid 
to  prove  it,  his  success,  his  voyage  to  the  new  world.  Name  the 
New  England  Colonies.  Write  about  the  settlement  of  Connecticut. 
Write  about  Burgoyne's  Invasion,  covering  the  following  points :  its 
object,  the  battle  of  Bennington,  the  change  of  American  Commanders, 
a  description  of  the  battle  in  w'hich  Burgoyne's  designs  were  frustrated, 
why  this  battle  was  considered  so  important. 

When  and  by  whom  was  Boston  settled?  What  was  the  Boston 
News  Letter?  The  Liberty  Tree  ?  The  Boston  Massacre  ?  The  Boston 
Tea-party?  The  Boston  Port  Bill?  The  North  Church?  The  Pine 
Tree  Flag  ?  When  was  Boston  made  a  city  ?  Name  five  of  the  early 
patriots  of  America,  and  write  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  one.  Name 
the  events  si;ggested  by  the  following:  1000;  1565;  1619;  1636;  1692; 
1732;  February  22d,  1759,  1765;  April  19,  1775;  July  4th,  1776. 

Leif  Ericson  ;  Balboa ;  De  Soto  ;  William  Penn  ;  tell  from  what  country 
each  came  and  mention  an  important  fact  concerning  each.  Narrate 
an  incident  showing  the  relations  of  the  Indians  to  the  white  settlers. 
Name  one  of  the  Intercolonial  wars ;  tell  what  caused  it,  and  what  the 
result  was.  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims.  Tell  briefly  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution.  Connect  the  following  dates  with  events: 
1492;  1565;  1607;  1692;   1776. 

Name  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River;  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
Florida.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  War?  The 
most  important  battle  ?  The  result  of  the  War  ?  What  were  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  ?  Who  was  Samuel  Adams  ? 
Paul  Revere  ?  What  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  Tell  why, 
W'hen,  and  by  "whom  it  was  written.  Write  on  one  of  the  following 
topics:  King  Philip,  Salem  Witchcraft,  Boston  Tea-party. 

\V"hat  Charters  were  granted  by  James  I.  in  1606  ?  Name  the 
thirteen  original  colonies.  Describe  a  New  England  Village  of  Colonial 
days  on  a  Sunday  morning.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Walking  Pur- 
chase'"  ?  Cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  (The  Teacher  will 
add  five  questions  on  the  Revolution.)  What  occurred  March  17,  1776  ? 
Who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  What  occurred  at 
Saratoga  October  1777  ?  How  long  did  the  Revolutionary  War  last, 
and  how  end  ?     The  event  of  September  3d,  1783  ? 

Name  four  men  who  were  prominent  in  exploring  and  settling 
America,  and  tell  something  that  each  did  ?  Name  the  Intercolonial 
Wars.  Cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  why  it  was  so  called  ? 
AVrite  what  you  can  of  the  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War  ?  Name  five 
battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  tell  which  side  was  victorious  in 
each  ?     Name  four  prominent  generals  on  the  American  side  and  three 
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on  the  British.  Which  battle  do  you  think  the  most  important,  and  why  ? 
Connect  each  of  the  following  names  with  some  impoitant  event  in 
American  history;  General  Braddock,  General  Wolfe,  General  J.  War- 
ren, Miles  Standish,  John  Carver,  William  Penn. 

Tell  the  story  of  Ponce  de  Leon.  Name  the  thirteen  original  colonies. 
Which  was  the  last  to  be  settled  ?  The  story  of  which  colony  interests  you 
the  most?  Write  about  it.  Cause  and  I'esult  of  King  Philip's  War? 
Why  did  the  Americans  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain  ?  When  did  the 
war  begin?  End?  Boston  Port  Bill?  Who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Indei^endence  ?  When  was  it  adopted  ?  Where?  What  was  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  ?  Burgoyne's  Invasion  ?  Write  about  an  im- 
portant battle  of  the  Revolution.  Write  an  account  of  either  Pontiac's 
War ;  The  Flag  of  the  United  States  ;  Siege  of  Boston. 

Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  people  who  settled  it.  Henry  Hudson, — 
who  was  he?  Describe  his  voyage.  What  became  of  him?  What 
country  claimed  a  part  of  North  America  because  of  his  discoveries  ? 
Give  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Some  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  and  some  account  of  Braddock's  expedition  and 
of  the  capture  of  Quebec.  AVhat  was  the  Stamp  Act  ?  Why  did  the 
people  object  to  it?  Describe  the  Boston  Massacre.  Who  were  the 
Tories  ?  Desci'ibe  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Describe  the  battle  at 
Stillwater. 


***  The  following  papers,  enUtled  Mental  Arithmetic,  include  some  which  might 
properly  be  designated  Sight  Arithmetic,  and  others  Oral  Arithmetic  : 

MENTAL   ARITHMETIC.     CLASS   II. 

A  room  is  |  as  wdde  as  it  is  long;  its  length  is  20  ft.;  how  many 
sq.  ft.  are  there  in  the  tioor  ?  What  will  5  tons  of  granulated  sugar 
cost  at  6  J  cts.  per  lb.?  If  5  yds.  of  cloth  cost  90  cts.,  what  will  |  of  a  yd. 
cost?  What  will  be  the  cost  of  1  pk.  1  qt.  1  pt.  of  nuts  at  10  cts.  per 
qt.?  What  is  the  value  of  an  acre  of  land  at  10  cts.  per  sq.  ft.?  An 
agent  insures  a  house  for  me  at  a  commission  of  |  %.  His  commission 
was  $15  ;  how  much  was  the  house  insured  for?  A  man  collects  a  bill 
of  $300  for  me  at  i  %  commission  ;  how  much  was  his  commission  ?  A 
man  put  $15,  which  was  161  %  of  his  month's  salary,  in  the  bank ; 
what  was  his  month's  salary  ?  A  gold-digger  who  had  l\  lbs.  of  gold  dust 
lost  9  oz. ;  what  per  cent,  was  left?  What  is  the  interest  of  $50  for 
3y.  7m.  12d.  at  6  %? 

Addition  from  black-board  :  226,  475,  812,  986,  553,  642,  741,  954, 
722,  G73,  731,  963,  624,  865,  936,  881.      Another:     556,  952,  725,   643, 
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924,  746,  965,  632,  763,  634,  872,  813,  481,  871,  981,  719.  How  many 
days  frona  May  16th  to  July  5th?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  2 
bush,  of  blueberries  at  5  cts.  per  qt?  What  will  18  oranges  cost  at 
35  cts.  per  doz.  ?     Add :  379  and  297. 

If  I  sell  for  $4.50  a  book  which  cost  me  $3,  what  per  cent,  do  I  gain? 
Out  of  500  pupils,  50  are  absent ;  what  is  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  ? 
A  garden  is  200  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide.  What  Avill  it  cost  to  build  a 
fence  around  it  at  50  cts.  a  ft.?  What  will  a  building  lot  100  ft.  long 
and  50  ft.  wide  cost  at  50  cts.  a  sq.  ft.?  What  is  the  interest  of  $200  for 
90  days  at  3  %?  What  is  the  bank  discount  on  a  sixty  days'  note  for 
$400  at  6%?  If  a  broker  buys  for  me  five  shares  of  Raih'oad  Stock 
whose  par  value  is  $  100,  what  is  his  brokerage  at  5%  ?  What  cost  4  lbs. 
4  oz.  of  butter  at  16  cts.  a  lb?  If  I  have  4  tons  1,000  pounds  of  coal, 
to  how  many  persons  can  I  give  h  a  ton  each?  Add:  $2.50,  0.75,  0.12, 
4.18,  1  00,  0.86,  0.53,  5.16,  0.09,  0.25,  3.47,  0.34,  0.57,  9.00,  0.62. 

If  a  flag-pole  is  in  two  parts,  the  longer,  or  main-mast,  being  50  ft., 
the  top-mast  38  ft.  long,  how  high  above  ground  would  the  pole  stand, 
if  7  ft.  were  below  ground,  and  the  top-mast  lapised  on  to  the  main-mast 
2  f t  ?  How  many  men  could  you  hire  with  $50  for  a  week's  job,  if  each 
man  received  $12^  per  week  ?  How  much  would  a  dinner  cost  consist- 
ing of  meat  worth  $1.00,  vegetables  worth  75  cts.,  and  fruit  50  cts.  ? 
How  man}'  dozen  yeast  cakes  at  2  cts.  each  could  be  bought  for  96  cts.  ? 
2i  acres  divided  into  lots  of  ^  an  acre  each  would  consist  of  how  many 
lots?  What  per  cent,  of  anything  is  ^l  ?  ^  ?  ^  ?  J  ?  |  ?  If  you  are  in 
school  5  hours,  at  play  2,  asleep  5,  what  fractional  part  of  the  day  is 
left?     Add:  18,  10,  2,  12,  8;  multiply  by  2,  divide  by  8. 

A  horse  was  sold  for  $90,  at  which  price  12i  %  was  gained.  What 
per  cent,  would  have  been  gained  by  selling  him  for  a  $100  ?  75  is  25% 
more  than  what  number  ?  What  per  cent,  does  a  merchant  lose  by  sell- 
ing goods  at  I  of  their  cost  ?  If  I  sell  10  shares  of  railroad  stock  for 
$1,090,  and  gain  9%  on  the  cost,  what  was  the  cost?  AVhat  is  the 
interest  of  $660  for  3  mos.  at  4%  ?  Sold  a  watch  for  $42,  and  so  lost 
12^%  on  the  cost;  what  was  the  cost?  What  is  the  premium  for  insur- 
ing $6,000  on  my  house  at  1|  %  ?  How  many  quarts  of  peanuts  in  one 
bu.  and  three  pks.  ?  One  acre  of  corn  yields  80  bu.  and  another  acre 
20%  more ;  how  many  bushels  does  the  second  acre  yield?  What  Avill 
it  cost  to  fence  a  garden  10  rds.  long  and  6  rds.  wide  at  $1  a  rod  ? 

If  each  boy  eat  |  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  how  many  boys  will  eat  six 
loaves  ?  Mary  bought  6i  yards  of  cloth  at  12  cts.  a  yard ;  how  many 
cts.  did  the  cloth  cost  her  ?  In  1|  yards  how  many  inches?  How  many 
half-pint  mugs  can  a  person  fill  with  i  gallon  of  milk?  Express  f  as  a 
decimal.  If  your  school-room  is  40  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide,  what  is 
the  distance  around  it?     Wluit  principal  at  6  per  cent.,  simple  interest, 
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will  gain  $36  in  1  year  and  6  months  ?  How  many  sheets  of  paper  in  a 
quire  and  a  half?  A  man  sold  a  saddle  for  $18,  which  was  12^  %  more 
than  its  cost ;  wdiat  did  it  cost  him  ?  What  per  cent,  is  gained  on  goods 
sold  at  double  the  cost?  How  many  rods  in  a  mile?  How  many  rods 
in  a  quarter  of  an  acre ?  13 +  6  +  9-}- 14 4-7  =  ?  What  is  the  interest 
of  $1,500  for  60  days  at  6%  ?  A  dealer  sold  flour  at  a  profit  of  $2.00  a 
barrel,  and  gained  25%  ;  what  was  the  cost  ?  Find  the  sum  of  3  and  |. 
How  many  hundredths  in  2  units  ?  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  ten- 
inch  cube?  What  is  8%  of  fifty  bushels?  What  is  nine  eighths  of 
eight? 

What  is  a  poll  tax  ?  In  what  time  wiH  $50  double  itself  at  8%?  At 
what  price  must  paper  that  cost  $4  be  sold  to  gain  12^%?  What 
would  61  lbs.  of  butter  •  cost  at  oH  ets.  a  lb.?  Mrs.  Allen  bought 
7  chairs  at  $4  apiece,  2  tables  at  $9  apiece,  and  a  carj^et  for  $33 ; 
she  paid  two  $50  bills;  how  much  change  was  due  her?  If  six 
rings  cost  $33,  what  would  12  rings  cost?  What  per  cent,  of  a 
number  is  ^^  of  it?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  insuring  a  house  for 
$1,000  at  1%,  the  price  of  the  policy  being  $1  ?  Two  men,  96  miles 
apart,  travel  toward  each  other,  one  at  the  rate  of  oh  ni.  an  hour,  the 
other  4^.  In  how  many  hours  will  they  meet?  Reduce  ^|  to  lowet^t 
terms. 

i  of  48  is  I  of  how  many  times  8  ?  Find  the  sum  of  the  prime  num- 
bers as  far  as  12.  What  will  one  bu.  and  one  peck  of  chestnuts  cost  at 
Sets,  a  quart?  Change  J  and  ^^  to  decimals  and  add  them.  In  a 
sdiooi  of  fifty  pupils  six  are  absent;  -what  per  cent,  are  present  ?  How 
long  will  it  take  $5  to  gain  $5  at  5%?  What  will  it  cost  to  fence  a 
piece  of  laud  that  is  6  rds.  square  at  $3  per  rod  ?  5  quarts  equal  what 
decimal  of  a  peck?  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  four  days,  B  can  do  it 
in  five  days ;  in  what  time  can  A  and  B  do  it  if  they  work  together  ? 
Write  on  the  board  the  following:  27,  36,  45,  32,  63,  75,  43,  57;  find 
the  sum. 

What  is  the  commission  for  $1,234  worth  of  gold  at  1^%  ?  Interest  of 
$1,234  for  six  months  at  4%  ?  Sum,  2^+3^-1-  4^=  ?  Difference,  5h  — 
4^=-?  Interest  of  $1,234  for  30  days  at  6%?  If  2^  lbs.  of  beef  cost  25 
cents  what  will  ten  lbs.  cost  ?  What  is  the  Bank-Discount  of  $124  due  in 
2  months?  A  rectangular  field  containing  1  acre  is  40  rods  long;  how 
many  rods  round  the  entire  lot?  I  buy  2  shares  of  stock  whose  par 
value  is  $100,  at  2^%  discount ;  what  must  I  pay  ?  I  sell  goods  costing 
24  cents  for  18  cents  ;  what  per  cent,  do  I  lose?  Sell  goods  costing  24 
cents  at  30  cents  ;  what  per  cent,  do  I  gain  ?  (Black  board.)  What  is 
the  distance  between  A,  which  is  20°  20'  20"  N.  Lat.  and  B  which  is 
40^^  40'  40"  S.  Lat.  ?  (Black  board.)  What  is  the  distance  between  B, 
40=  40' 40"  South,  and   C,  30°  40' 50"    South?     How  many  rings  each 
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2  dwt.  12  grs.  can  be  made  from  |  lb.  of  gold  ?  How  far  apart  are  two 
places  whose  difference  in  time  is  two  liours  and  three  minutes?  I 
bought  a  bond  whose  par  value  is  $1,000  at  a  discount  of  oi%;  what 
did  I  pay?  I  can  buy  2  pairs  of  shoes  for  12  shillings;  how  many 
pairs  at  the  same  rate  can  I  buy  for  £3  ?  \Vhat  will  21  lbs.  of  tea  cost 
at  oBi  cents?  What  will  40  pounds  of  onions  cost  at  2i  cts.  ?  What 
will  48  horses  cost  at  $250  each  ? 

If  two-thirds  of  your  age  is  eight  years  and  four  months,  how  old  are 
you  ?  Seven-eighths  of  James'  vacation  will  be  equal  to  seven-ninths 
of  yours;  yours  will  be  63  days;  how  many  will  his  be?  Mrs.  Light 
bought  .001  of  3500  tons  of  coal.  How  many  tons  did  she  buy?  How 
many  weeks  will  4^  tons  of  coal  last  Mrs.  Bright,  if  she  uses  ^^  of  a  ton 
each  week?  What  was  the  cost  of  1,000  cords  of  wood  at  $9,875  a 
cord  ?  You  spend  f  of  your  money  for  books,  and  the  remainder  for 
paper;  what  j^er  cent  of  your  money  do  you  spend  for  paper?  You 
spend  $3.00  of  every  $5.00  that  you  had  earned;  you  had  earned  $100  ; 
how  much  did  you  spend?  You  spend  24  minutes  in  going  to  school: 
•wiiat  decinral  fraction  of  an  hour  tlid  j'ou  thus  use  ?  "What  pavt  of  the 
lirincijial  is  the  simple  interest  for  four  years  and  six  months  at  six 
per  cent.  ?  How  many  years  will  it  take  .$20  to  gain  $20  at  live  per  cent, 
simple  interest  ? 

If  ai^ples  cost  2  cents  each,  and  oranges  5  cents  each,  how  many 
oi'anges  are  equal  to  50  apples?  A  grocer  bought  15  barrels  of  flour 
at  $5  a  barrel;  at  what  price  must  he  sell  them  to  make  $30?  At  what 
part  of  a  dollar  is  cloth  sold,  if  it  cost  50  cts.  a  yard,  and  J  is  made  by 
selling  it?  A  man  lends  $1200  at  6%,  and  $1500  at  5%;  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  interest  due  ?  If  ten  shares  of  Railroad 
stock  costing  $80  are  sold  at  a  gain  of  25%,  how  much  is  the  gain?  If 
a  grocer  sells  milk  at  $0.32  a  gallon,  and  makes  33J%,  what  is  the  cost 
per  quart?  For  collecting  a  bill  an  agent  charged  i%  or  $60;  how 
much  did  he  collect?  If  $1  is  paid  for  insuring  a  piano  worth  $500, 
what  is  the  rate  of  insurance?  In  what  time  will  any  sum  of  money 
double  itself  at  6%  ?  Into  how  manj'  lots  containing  f  of  an  acre  each, 
can  eight  acres  be  ilivided  ? 

42  is  ^  of  how  many  times  18  ?  If  it  takes  4i  yd.  of  cloth  for  a  coat,  2i 
yd.  for  trousers,  and  one  yd.  for  a  vest,  how  much  for  the  suit?  A  man 
owning  f  of  a  ship,  sold  §  of  his  share ;  what  part  of  the  ship  did  he 
still  own  ?  If  a  cup  holds  |  of  a  pint,  how  many  cups  in  a  gallon  ?  In 
a  class  of  42  i:>upils,  7  were  absent;  what  per  cent,  were  present?  If  a 
note  of  $500  due  June  2  was  discounted  at  a  bank  May  30,  what  was 
the  discount  ?  If  boards  are  worth  3^  cts.. a  foot,  what  ai'e  they  per 
M.  ?  Interest  of  $1000,  for  2  months  at  9  %?  If  a  man  spends  50  cts. 
per  day  daring  April,  Ma}',  and  June,  what  does  he  spend  in  the  three 
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months  ?  If  a  man  spent  ten  cents  every  day  for  cij^ars  duiino^  the 
Toar  1888,  how  much  did  he  spend  during  the  year?  A  rectangular 
field  contains  480,000  sq.  ft.  and  is  1,000  ft.  long,  how  wide  is  it? 
Divide  18^  by  d.  4876-^-1000X10=?  42X10000  =  ?  $84 -^$12=? 
$48-^6  =  ?  I  of  $100  =  ?  (dolls.,  cts.,  mills,)  amount  of :  $2.16, 
1.1<4,'7.84,  9.86,  2.22,  1.89,  9.10,  1.19,  3.34,  6.61,  7.75,  8.81,  3.42, 
9.84,  6.66,  8.71,  4.32,  5.51,  7.18,  0.22,  0.13=? 

Combination. 
My  desk  is  li  ft.  long,  and  1  ft.  wide;  how  many  inches 
around  it  ? 

How  many  sixths  of  a  dollar  are  there  In  2h  dollars? 
If  9  is  contained  in  a  number  12  times,  how  many  times 
will  3   be  contained  in  it?     f   of   my  money  is  $14;  how 
much  has  John,  if  he  has  $11  more  than  I  ? 

J  of  a  day  was  sj^ent  by  James  in  play,  and  J  in  sleep, 
how  many  hours  were  left  for  work  ? 

Oil  is  worth  37^  cts.  a  pint ;  how  many  pints  can  I  buy 
for  $6?  I  -^.000329 

I  of  my  money  is  in  my  pocket,  i  in  bank;  I  found  .$1.50  which  I 
put  in  my  pocket,  making  amount  in  pocket  equal  to  amount  in  bank  ; 
how  much  had  I  at  first  ?     Cost  of  700  lbs.  of  coal,  at  $7  a  ton  ?     A  post 
is  set  in  the  ground  so  that  J  of  what  is  in  the  ground  equals  ^  of  what 
is  in  air;  6  ft.  is  in  gi-ound  ;  how  long  is  the  post  ?     Bought  oranges  at 
4  et.  aijiece,  and  sold  them  at  a  gain  of  5U% ;  for  how  much  apiece  did  I 
sell  them  ?     Sold  oranges  for  i  ct.  apiece,  gaining  50% ;  how  mucli  did 
they  cost  apiece?     Borrowed  $100  at  10  %;  paid  $20  at  the  end  of  first 
and  second  years ;  how  much  did  I  owe  after  second  payment?     Find 
the  number  of  sq.  in.  on  the  surface  of  a  block  10  in.   X   4  in.   X  3  in. 
At  what  rate  will  $2  gain  $20  in  5  years  ?     What  principal  will  gain 
$40   in   2  years  at  5%?       My  railroad  fare   is  8  cts.;   the  street-car 
fare  for  the  same  distance  is  5  cts. ;  what  per  cent,  more  does  the  rail- 
road charge  than  the  street-cars  ?  what  per  cent,  less  does  the  street- 
ear  charge  than  the  railroad?     I  pay  8  cts.  to  ride  four  miles  on  the 
railroad  and  five  cents  to  ride  five  miles  on  the  street  cars ;  what  per 
cent,  more  does  the  railroad  charge  for  equal  distance  than  the  street- 
car?    What  is  the  interest  on  $700  for  15  days   at  6%?     Bank  Discount 
on  a  note  for  60  days,  $1,000,  discounted  at  date?     Goods  were  bought 
for  $60  and  sold  for  ,$65  ;  what  was  the  per  cent,  of  gain  ?     Goods  were 
sold  for  $90  Jit  a  gain  of  50  %;  what  was  the  cost?     $3,000  is    11  l%  of 
my  property;  how  much   am  I  worth?     Bought   2   chairs  at  $1.25,  1 
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washtub  for  $1.50,  1  table  for  $3.00  and  5  doz.  glasses  at  48  cts.  a 
dozen ;  gave  a  ten  dollar  bill  in  payment ;  how  much  change  did  I  re- 
ceive ?  How  much  would  you  pay  for  3|  yds.  of  cloth  at  37^  cts.  a 
yard  ?     Cost  of  3  inches  of  silk  at  $3.00  a  yard. 


MENTAL    ARITfflMETIC.     CLASS   III. 

The  diiference  between  144  and  24  is  how  many  times  15  ?  If  oh 
yds.  of  cloth  cost  68  cts.,  what  cost  12i  yds.?  What  is  ^f  of  1000? 
If  I  of  a  barrel  of  flour  cost  $2.13,  what  cost  1^  barrels?  John 
walked  12|  miles  and  Henry  10|  miles;  how  much  farther  did  John  walk 
than  Henry  ?  At  4.^  cts.  a  pint,  what  costs  5  qts.  1  pt.  of  milk  ?  Multi- 
ply fifteen  hundredths  by  six  hundredths.  What  part  of  a  eu.  yd.  is  3 
cu.  ft.?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  floor  40  ft.  sq.  and  two  others 
each  20  ft.  sq.?  What  is  the  interest  for  $12  for  1  yr,  4  mos.  at  6  pr. 
ct.? 

Sold  an  article  for  .$60  therebj^  losing  70%.  Cost?  If  I  buy  a  dozen 
pencils  at  2  cts.  each,  and  sell  at  3  cts.  each,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent.? 
After  spending  f  of  his  money,  James  has  .$150  left,  what  amount  did 
he  have  at  first?  How  many  gal.  in  462  cu.  in.?  How  many  sq.  ft.  in 
an  acre  ?  How  many  dozen  in  a  score  ?  How  many  cord  ft.  in  a  cord  ? 
How  many  sq.  yds.  in  the  surface  of  a  cube  that  contains  one  cu.  3d.? 
Out  of  every  bushel  of  corn,  a  miller  keeps  8  qts.  as  toll,  what  per  cent, 
does  he  keep  ?  If  a  yard  of  ribbon  contains  144  sq.  in.,  how  wide  is  it  ? 
At  75  cts.  a  yd.  what  will  be  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  floor  15  ft.  long,  4 
yds.  wide  ?  How  many  pounds  of  cheese  at  $0.16f  a  lb.  can  be  bought 
for  $5.00.  How  long  will  it  take  a  boy  to  pay  for  a  suit  worth  $6.50  and 
a  pair  of  boots  worth  $2.  50,  if  he  earns  66|  cts.  a  day  ?  An  agent  col- 
lected rents  amounting  to  $300;  what  was  his  commission  at  i%?  180 
is  10%  less  than  what  number  ? 

If  a  boy  eat  f  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  how  many  boys  will  be  required  to 
eat  ten  loaves  ?  Bought  6^  yds.  of  ribbon  at  12  cts.  a  yard.  Cost  ?  In 
If  yds.  how  many  inches  ?  How  many  i|  pint  mugs  can  be  filled  from  h 
gallon  of  milk  ?  ^Vhat  is  tlie  distance  ai-ound  a  room  that  is  40  ft.  by 
30  ft.  ?  Sold  a  saddle  for  $18  which  was  12^%  more  than  the  cost.  Cost? 
What  %  is  gained  on  goods  sold  at  double  the  cost  ?  What  is  the 
interest  of  $1500  for  60  days  at  6%?  Sold  flour  at  a  profit  of  $2.00  and 
gained  25%,  what  was  the  cost  per  barrel  ?  How  many  cu.  in.  in  a  ten 
inch  cube  ? 

29  -i-  36  4-  25  -j-  75  -f-  .35  =  ?  If  5  yds.  cloth  cost  90  cts. ,  what  cost  ^  yd .? 
If  f  3-d.  cloth  cost  10  cts.  how  many  yds.  can  be  bought  for  80  cts.? 
Bought  h  a  ton  of  sugar  at  $0.0625  per  lb. ;  how  much  did  I  pay  for  it? 
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If  2h  pks.  berries  cost  one  dollai",  what  would  3  qts.  cost  at  the  same 
rate  ?  Bought  5  bu.  nuts  at  a  dollar  a  peck  and  got  5%  off  for  cash  ;  how 
much  did  I  pay  for  the  nuts?  In  a  certain  school,  40  pupils  are  pre- 
sent and  ten  are  absent;  what  %  are  absent?  In  a  certain  class  ^ 
of  the  pupils  are  under  10  years,  J  of  them  are  between  10  and  12,  and 
the  rest  are  over  12 ;  what  %  of  the  class  are  over  12  years  ?  East- 
man collects  bills  for  me,  and  I  pay  him  12^% ;  he  pays  over  to  me  $o6  ; 
how  much  did  he  collect  ?  Find  the  interest  of  $200  for  1  yr.  3  m.  at 
4  per  cent. 

9-[-3-f-7-l-6  +  5-}-4=?  John  had  85  cts. ;  he  bought  strawbei'- 
I'ies  for  22  cts. ;  1  lb.  coffee  for  30  cts. ;  3  sheets  paper  at  1  ct.  a  sheet; 
what  remained  ?  A  garden  is  12  ft.  long  and  9  ft.  wide;  how  many 
bunches  of  floAvers  will  it  furnish,  if  it  takes  3  sq.  ft.  to  furnish  one 
bunch?  Three-fourths  of  a  mince  pie  is  worth  18  cts.,  and  James 
eats  J  of  a  pie;  what  is  the  value  of  what  he  eats-?  Sarah  gave  Jane 
5^  apples,  and  then  Jane  had  12;  what  had  she  at  first?  If  I  have  1 
pk.  2  qts.  1  pt.  of  meal,  how  many  more  qts.  must  there  be  to  make  1 
bu.?  If  1  qt.  molasses  cost  12  cts.,  what  is  the  cost  of  li  pt.?  A  step 
is  3  ft. ;  2  steps  are  what  part  of  a  rod  ?  With  33^%  t)f  his  money, 
Robert  bought  12  oranges.  How  many  oranges  could  he  have  bought 
with  all  his  money?  Charles  caught  12  fishes,  worth  4h  cts.  each,  in 
four  hours ;  bis  time  was  worth  12  cts.  an  hour;  gain  or  loss  and  how 
much  ? 

What  is  commission  ?  Or,  what  is  an  agent  or  factor  ?  A  farmer 
raised  50  bushels  of  cranberries  and  sold  60^^,  of  them ;  how  many 
bushels  did  he  sell?  What  %  of  a  number  is  -^^  of  it?  How  many 
times  would  a  dish  holding  ^  of  a  pint  have  to  be  filled,  to  measure  9 
qts.?  Find  the  interest  of  $1  for  2  y.  10  mo.  at  6%.  What  would  42 
lbs.  of  butter  cost,  at  33i  cts.  a  lb.?  If  5  chairs  cost  $80  what  will  12 
chairs  cost?      $9f   are  how  many  cents.     Or,   how  many  hours  from 

4  o'clock  A.M.  to  8  P.M.?  Mrs.  Allen  bought  7  chairs  at  $4  apiece,  2 
tables  at  $9  apiece  and  a  carpet  for  $30  ;  she  paid  two  $50  bills  ;  how 
much  change  was  due  her?  Two  men,  96  miles  apart,  travel  towards 
each  other,  one  5i  m.  an  hour,  the  other  4^.  In  how  many  hours  will 
they  meet?     Or,  reduce  ||  to  lowest  terms. 

Caterers  reckon  4  people  to  a  qt.  in  supplying  ice-cream ;  how  many 
gallons  will  supplj^  a  party  of  64  jDeople?  If  a  boy  earns  $4.00  a  week, 
and  saves  2%  of  it,  how  much  will  he  save  in  10  weeks  ?  What  is  the 
%  of  gain  when  boots  which  cost  $2.00  a  pair,  ai'e  sold  for  $2.50. 
10  +  6-(-9  +  7-f  8-|-4-f-7  +  5  =  ?  A  room  is  36  ft.  long  and  30  ft. 
Avide.  How  many  sq.  yds.  on  the  floor?  How  many  dollars  Avill  it 
take  to  give  $0.20  each,  to  75  boys?     Add  ^  to  |  and  take  the  sum  from 

5  ?      30%   of  Mr.  Brown's  money  is  in  the  bank  and  50%  in  real  estate ; 
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the  remainder,  $2,000,  is  in  railroad  stocks;  how  much  has  he  in  all  ? 
AVhen  the  tax-rate  is  $12  i)er  :M.,  what  will  Mr.  Smith's  tax  be  if  he 
owns  $4,500  worth  of  property?  How  much  difterence  between  j  of 
20  and  20  divided  by  ^  ? 

What  is  the  time  from  September  17,  1887,  to  March  8,  1888?  What 
is  the  interest  of  $250  for  2  yrs.  at  6%?  AVhat  is  the  premium  for  in- 
suring $3,600  on  my  house  at  |%?  A  farmer  sold  50  sheep,  which 
were  |  of  his  flock  ;  how  many  sheep  had  he  before  the  sale?  20%  of 
115  is  33^  of  what  number?  How  many  cubic  feet  are  there  in  two 
cords  of  wood?  If  you  walk  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  how  many  rods  do 
you  walk?  What  is  the  interest  of  $460  for  3  months?  What  is  the 
time  from  last  Christmas  to  next  Fourth  of  July?  If  I  pay  $72  for  a 
watch  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  of  12^%,  what  do  I  receive  for  it  ? 

Sum  of  18-4-10— 12  — 16 -{-20+15 -f  9  divided  by  4=.?  44-|-2| 
yds.  of  cloth  at  $4.25  per  jd.  =  ?  If  you  should  sell  a  pile  of  wood  4  ft. 
wide.  4  ft.  high  and  48  ft.  long  for  $7  a  cord  what  would  you  receive? 
Suppose  you  have  6.i  oranges  and  divide  them  among  some  little  boys, 
giving  each  |  of  an  orange,  how  many  boys  would  you  make  happy? 
If  a  boy  spent  25  cts.  for  a  knife,  40  cts.  for  a  foot-ball,  and  10  cts.  for 
candy,  how  much  change  should  he  I'eceive  from  having  paid  a  two- 
dollar  bill?  20  qts.  of  berries  at  6  cts.  a  qt.  will  pay  for  how  many 
pounds  of  butter  at  20  cts.  per  lb.  ?  If  it  cost  $5  a  week  to  feed  and 
clothe  one  pupil,  how  much  would  it  cost  to  support  600  such  pujiils  one 
month  ? 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     CLASS  IV. 

How  many  oranges  at  4  cents  each  must  be  given  for  12  lemons  at 
3  cents  each  ?  If  the  interest  of  $1  is  6  cents  a  year,  what  is  the  interest 
of  three  dollars  for  two  years?  If  8  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  6 
days,  in  how  many  days  can  4  men  do  it?  A  farmer  sold  two  tons  of 
hay  at  $20  a  ton,  and  for  pay  received  8  yards  of  cloth  at  $4  a  yard,  and 
the  rest  in  money;  how  much  money  did  he  receive?  If  three  apples 
cost  6  cents,  what  will  12  apples  cost?  If  4  boxes  of  raisins  cost  .$7, 
what  will  12  boxes  cost?  A  boy  bought  20  peaches  at  the  rate  of  two 
for  three  cents ;  how  many  cents  did  he  pay  for  them  ?  A  boy  having 
12  peaches,  kejjt  J  of  them,  and  divided  the  other  §  equally  among  4 
companions ;  how  many  did  he  give  to  each  ?  A  boy  bought  a  rabbit 
for  25  cents  and  sold  him  for  |  of  his  cost;  how  many  dimes  did  he  sell 
him  for?  .How  many  cents  did  he  gain?  Reduce  ^  to  twelfths.  Two 
niun  start  from  the  same  place  and  travel  the  same  way ;  one  travels  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  liour,  and  the  other  seven ;  how  far  apart  are  they 
at  tlie  end  of  one  hour  ?     How  far  at  tiie  end  of  seven  hours  ?     A  boy 
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having  seven  melons  gave  away  two  of  them,  and  sold  the  rest  for  $1 ; 
what  did  he  receive  apiece  for  those  he  sold  ?  A  man  having  75  dollars, 
bought  7  sheep  and  had  $5  left ;  what  did  he  pay  for  each  sheep  ?  A 
boy  bought  5  hens  at  20  cts.  each  and  paid  for  them  with  apples  at  10 
cts.  a  dozen  ;  how  many  dozen  did  it  take  ?  A  man  had  75  sheep  and 
bought  5  more ;  he  then  divided  them  equally  in  8  pens  ;  how  many  sheep 
did  he  jjut  in  each  pen?  A  boy  had  50  peaches  and  found  22  more;  he 
then  divided  all  of  them  equally  among  9  boys ;  how  many  did  he  give 
to  each?  A  man  bought  3  barrels  of  flour  for  $21,  at  what  price  per 
barrel  must  he  sell  it  to  gain  $6  on  the  lot  ?  A  boy  bought  8  oranges 
at  3  cents  apiece  and  sold  them  all  for  40  cents ;  how  much  did  he  gain 
by  the  bargain  ?  Reduce  |  to  its  lowest  terms.  Reduce  |  to  its  lowest 
terms. 

James  divided  a  peck  of  nuts  equally  among  16  boys  ;  how  many  pints 
did  each  boy  receive  ?  Bought  2^  lbs.  of  sugar  at  one  store  and  3|  lbs. 
at  another;  how  many  pounds  did  I  buy  in  all  ?  If  Maria  spends  |  of  a 
dollar  in  how  many  days  will  she  spend  $9  ?  At  161  cts.  a  yd.,  what  will 
12  yds.  of  ribbon  cost?  If  1  of  a  load  of  hay  is  worth  $42,  what  will  two 
loads  be  worth  ?  2i  X  li=r  ?  $2|  -f- 1^=  ?  |  of  my  money  equals  25  cts. ; 
what  is  h  of  it?  Reduce  ^|  to  lowest  terms.  Redvice  |  to  a  decimal.  What 
is  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  12,  15,  20  ?  If  I  have  21|  bbls.  of  flour 
to  donate,  to  how  many  jjoor  families  can  I  give  |  of  a  bbl  each  ?  John  has 
16^  peaches  and  Henry  has  14|  ;  how  many  peaches  have  both?  A  man 
owns  2h  acres  of  land;  if  he  sells  J  of  it,  what  part  of  an  acre  does  he 
sell?  Least  Common  Multiple  of  8,  12,  24.  Dictate:  (i  of  20)  +  (<|  of 
8)x24-7-^9x  13  =  how  many  times  8?  Divide  6  by  .03.  If  the 
product  of  factors  is  84  and  two  of  them  are  4  and  3,  what  is  the  third  ? 
If  5  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  12  days,  in  how  manj'  days  can  3 
men  do  twice  as  much  work?  John  lost  |  of  his  money  and  has  36  cts. 
left;  how  much  had  he  at  first? 

A  man  sells  -|  of  his  flock  of  sheep  and  has  25  sheep  left,  how  large 
was  his  flock?  I  had  40  bu.  of  wheat  and  sold  f  of  it;  how  many  bu. 
did  I  sell  ?  If  3  lemons  cost  ten  cts.,  how  many  lemons  can  I  buy  for  a 
dollar?  If  5  doz.  and  4  oranges  cost  64  cts.,  how  much  does  one  orange 
cost?  At  80  cts.  a  lb.,  what  does  4  oz.  of  tea  cost  ?  Mary  ate  i  of  a  pie, 
and  John  |  of  it ;  they  gave  |  of  it  to  the  dog ;  how  much  was  left?  If 
every  step  measures  a  foot  and  §,  how  many  feet  do  I  pass  over  in  ten 
steps  ?  If  I  have  12  yards  of  ribbon,  to  how  many  girls  can  I  give  |  of 
a  yard?  If  a  table  is  3  yds.  long  and  2  yds.  wide,  how  many  sq.  ft.  in 
it?     24-7  +  4+3^8x50  —  25  =  ? 

At  6  cts.  a  qt.  what  cost  10  qts.  1  pt.  of  milk  ?  $1+  $1=  ?  A  boy  lives  lOd 
rds.  from  his  school ;  how  far  does  he  walk  in  a  day  of  two  sessions  to  attend 
School ? 
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What  cost  a  qt.  of  molasses  at  the  rate  of  60  cts.  a  gal.  ?  ^  of  14  is  i 
of  what  number?  f  of  a  ton  of  hay  is  worth  $10  ;  what  is  1  ton  worth? 
I  bought  a  doz.  of  oranges  at  the  rate  of  4  for  3  cts.,  and  sold  them  at 
the  rate  of  3  for  4  cts. ;  how  much  did  1  make  ?  How  long  would  it  take 
3  men  to  cut  a  cord  of  wood  if  4  men  can  cut  a  cord  in  5  days  ?  If  4 
oranges  cost  10  cts.,  what  cost  10  oranges? 

Which  is  the  larger  fraction  i  or  |  ?  How  much  ?  If  you  had  3^ 
oranges  to  divide  among  your  friends  giving  each  ^  of  an  orange,  to 
how  many  friends  would  you  give  ?  How  much  less  than  a  unit  is 
^-\-i  ?  It  it  be  three  inches  around  your  thumb,  twice  as  much  around 
your  wrist,  twice  as  much  around  your  neck  as  around  your  wrist,  and 
twice  as  much  more  around  your  waist,  how  much  does  your  waist 
measure?  John  sold  24  tops  at  the  rate  of  3  tops  for  ten  cts.,  and 
with  the  money  bought  pictures  at  8  cts.  each ;  how  niiiny  pictures  did 
he  buy?     (Read  this  as  many  times  as  needed.) 

Write  the  prime  factors  of  78.  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  66,  84  ? 
Least  Common  Multiple  of  8,  10,  12?  Reduce  to  lowest  terms  ^^''q. 
Change  to  a  mixed  number  -^-^^.  Change  to  an  improper  fi'action  25|. 
84  is  4  of  what  number?  |Xi  =  ?  At  |  of  a  dollar  apiece,  what  will 
11  chairs  cost?  How  many  books  at  $2^  apiece,  can  be  bought  for 
$14? 

A  lady  went  shopping  with  $10;  she  bought  8  yds.  cloth  at  75  cts. 
per  yd.,  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $2.50  and  a  book  for  $1.00;  how  much 
money  had  she  left?  If  during  the  two  months  of  vacation,  July  and 
August,  you  should  spend  ten  cents  every  day  for  horse  car  fare,  how 
much  would  j^ou  Sjjend  during  the  vacation  ?  A  stick  is  |  under  water 
and  3  ft.  above  the  water;  how  long  is  the  stick  ?  If  a  room  is  12  ft. 
long  and  16  ft.  wide,  how  many  sq.  yds.  in  the  floor  of  the  room.  How 
many  cu.  ft.  in  a  block  4  ft.  long,  3  ft  wide,  and  2  ft.  thick?  If  the 
school-yard  is  200  ft.  square  what  will  it  cost  to  fence  it  at  50  cts.  a 
foot?  At  sight  —  example  on  black  boai-d  —  answer  only  to  be  written  : 
84.267X1000-1-100=?  4 -J- 6  — 2  +  5X6  =  ?  $9)$108(  Dictate  15 
amounts  in  dollars  and  cents  for  addition. 

A  man  who  owned  f  of  a  ship  sold  |  of  his  share ;  what  part  of  the 
whole  ship  did  he  sell  ?  If  you  should  spend  |  of  time  in  school,  ^V  in 
practising  music,  and  |  in  sewing,  what  part  of  your  time  would  you 
spend  in  all  ?  William  has  $0.45  in  his  jjocket  which  is  |  as  much  as 
he  has  in  his  money  box;  how  much  has  he  in  his  money  box?  One 
field  contains  li  of  an  acre  of  land  and  a  second  contains  |  of  an  acre ; 
how  much  larger  is  the  first  field  than  the  second?  How  many  sq.  ft. 
in  the  top  of  a  box  2  yds.  2  ft.  long  and  5^  wide?  At  $|  a  bushel  how 
many  bushels  of  oats  can  be  bought  for  $10?  How  many  pounds  of 
cheese  at  ^^  of  a  dollar  a  ijound  can  be  bought  for  ^  of  a  dollar  ?      A 
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boy  received  $Sf  f<n-  6  days  work;  how  much  was  that  a  day?  How 
many  rods  would  you  have  to  walk  in  travelling  once  around  a  square 
field  measuring  5^  rds  on  a  side?  What  is  f  of  84?  Divide  J  by  j. 
Multiply  .2  by  02  Sum  of  ^  and  i  ?  How  many  feet  in  ten  rods  ? 
3x4-^-6  — 2X0 -|-2-f-i=?  Cost  of  1|  yds.  of  ribbon  at  20  cts.  a 
yard  ?  What  is  ^  of  |  ?  Least  Common  IMultiple  of  8  and  12.  Cost  of 
6  lbs.  of  beef  at  12.^  cts.  a  pound  ? 

AVhat  part  of  a  day  is  ~-j  of  a  week  ?  What  will  8  oz.  of  candy  cost 
at  $0  02i  per  oz.  ?  18  is  f  of  ^  of  what  number  ?  14  is  f  of  how  many 
fifths  of  35  ?  19G.071  X  100  =?  How  many  times  is  |  cf)ntained  in  2J  ? 
At  6  dimes  a  gallon  what  cost  5^  qts.  of  molasses  ?  Sold  a  horse  for 
$250.00  which  was  |  of  what  it  cost.  What  did  it  cost  ?  If  one  man 
can  do  a  piece  of  work  11|  days,  in  what  time  can  12  men  do  it? 
6  +  4-1-2  +  7^  +  31  +  8-^8— 5  X  11  +  3  +  7=? 
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At  8  cts.  a  pound  how  many  pounds  can  be  bought  for  74  cts.  A  boy 
had  52  apples  and  found  8  more,  he  then  divided  all  he  had  equally 
among  4  schoolmates.  How  many  did  he  give  each?  A  girl  having  a 
half  dollar,  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  a  ten  cent  piece,  sj^ent  15  cts.  for  a 
book.  How  much  money  had  she  then  ?  If  a  man  is  50  years  old  now, 
how  old  was  he  22  years  ago  ?  Mary  woi'ks  4  hours  and  40  minutes  and 
Nellie  works  2  hours  and  20  minutes;  how  many  hours  did  they  both 
work  ?  How  many  days  in  the  summer  months,  June,  July,  and 
August  ?  At  the  rate  of  2  apples  for  3  cents  or  f  of  a  cent  ajDiece,  what 
will  12  apples  cost  ?  If  you  can  buy  11  peanuts  for  a  cent,  what  will 
100  peanuts  cost  ?  If  you  can  buy  11  peanuts  for  a  cent  how  many  jDca- 
nuts  can  you  buy  for  100  cents  ?  If  it  takes  you  four  years  more  to  go 
through  this  school  and  three  years  to  go  through  the  high  school,  how 
old  will  you  be  when  you  graduate  from  the  high  school. 

A  bushel  of  nuts  was  sold  for  5  cts.  a  quart;  how  much  money  did  it 
bring  ?  If  you  give  a  boy  $10  how  many  mills  do  you  give  him  ?  John 
had  40  cts.  After  earning  24  more,  he  spent  his  money  for  marbles  at 
4  cts.  each;  how  many  did  he  buy?  If  2  qts.  of  milk  are  used  in  the 
family  every  day,  how  manj'  pints  will  be  used  in  fourteen  days  ? 
How  many  times  will  the  long  hand  of  a  clock  turn  around  in  1  day  and 
12  hours?  A  boy  bought  3i  lbs.  of  butter  for  his  mother;  how  many 
ounces  did  he  buy  ?  How  much  more  is  |  of  80  cts.  than  |  of  75  cts.  ? 
If  it  takes  |  of  a  yd.  of  cloth  to  make  a  cap,  how  many  caps  can  you 
make  out  of  five  yai-ds  of  cloth  ?  Charles  picked  h  a  pk.  of  berries, 
William  ^  of  a  -peak  and  Alfred  I  of  a  peck.     How  many  did  they  all 
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pick  ?  James  worked  |  of  a  clay  for  Mr.  Smith,  and  ^  a  day  for  Mr. 
Clarke.  Plow  many  days  did  he  work  in  all  ?  If  J  of  a  yd.  of  musHn 
be  cut  from  |  of  a  yd.  how  much  will  remain  ?  What  cost  8  yds.  of 
cloth  at  $1^  a  yd.  ?  5i  acres  of  land  were  given  some  boys  to  plant, 
each  boy  having  |  an  acre.  To  how  many  boys  was  the  land  given  ? 
At  i  a  dollar  a  day  for  board,  how  many  days  board  can  you  get  for 
$7^  ?  At  3  cts.  a  pt.  what  will  a  gal.  of  milk  cost  ?  How  many  qts. 
in  a  bushel  ?  George  was  sent  to  the  store  with  50  cts.  He  bought  6 
lbs.  of  rhubarb  at  2  cts.  a  pound  and  two  bunches  of  radishes  at  5  cts. 
a  bunch.  How  much  money  had  he  left?  If  8  yds.  of  cloth  cost 60  cts. 
what  will  i  a  yard  cost?  If  I  pay  30  cts.  for  10  qts.  of  apples  what 
must  I  pay  for  a  peck?  What  will  a  gallon  and  a  quart  of  cream  cost 
at  50  cts.  a  quart?  If  |  of  a  yd.  of  cloth  cost  6  cts,  how  much  cloth 
can  be  bought  for  40  cts.  If  9  lbs.  of  cheese  cost  $1.08  what  will  7  lbs. 
cost?  Give  the  Least  Common  ISIultiple  of  5,  6,  and  3  ?  An  hour  and 
a  quarter  is  how  many  minutes?  I  divided  1|  lbs.  of  candy  equally 
among  5  boys,  how  many  ounces  did  each  receive  ?  Bought  a  hundred 
weight  of  sugar  for  $6.75  ;  how  much  was  that  a  pound.  If  6  oranges 
cost  15  cts.  how  much  will  8  cost  ? 

What  will  2i  gals,  of  oil  cost  at  $0.12  a  gallon?  1^  pecks  of  peanuts 
cost  $0.48  what  will  one  qt.  cost  ?  A  boy  spent  $0.09  ;  this  was  |  of  his 
money  ;  how  much  money  had  he  ?  Two  boys  walked  in  opposite  di- 
rections ;  one  walked  5  miles  an  hour,  the  other  4  miles  an  hour;  how 
far  apart  were  they  in  six  hours  ?  A  boy  earns  $0.50  a  day ;  how  much 
will  he  earn  in  a  week  ?  I  paid  $0.02  an  oz.  for  two  pounds  of  tea. 
What  did  it  cost  ?  12  shawls  cost  $144,  what  will  8  cost  ?  John  bought 
2  pounds  of  sugar  at  $0.09  alb.,  a  lb.  of  butter  for  $0.30.  How  much 
change  will  he  have  out  of '  ^  a  dollar?  A  man  uses  3  oz.  of  coffee  a 
day.  H(AV  many  lbs.  and  oz.  does  he  use  in  a  week  ?  What  will  |  of  a 
dozen  of  oranges  cost  at  $0.40  a  dozen? 

29  +  18  +  30  +  9  -I-  8  +  7  =  ?  If  7  yds.  cloth  cost  84  cts.,  how 
many  yds.  can  be  bought  for  $1  ?  If  3  lbs.  of  coffee  cost  60  cts.,  what 
cost  I  lb.  ?  If  6  lbs.  sugar  cost  50  cts.  what  would  2  lbs.  cost  ?  If  |  of 
an  acre  of  land  cost  .f  10,  what  would  be  the  price  of  2  acres  ?  If  6  lbs. 
of  cheese  cost  72  cts.,  how  much  cheese  can  be  bought  for  4  cts.  ? 
Bought  half  a  ton  of  sugar  for  $62.50.  How  much  was  that  a  lb.  ?  If 
12  pks.  of  berries  cost  60  cts.  what  would  three  qts.  cost?  I  divided  IJ 
lbs.  of  candy  among  four  boys.  IIow  many  oz.  did  each  have  ?  Bought 
5  yds.  of  ribbon  at  16  cts.  and  3  yds.  of  linen  at  25  cts.  and  gave  a  two- 
dollar  bill ;  what  was  my  change  ? 

How  many  lbs.  of  sugar  at  8  cts.  a  lb.  can  you  buy  with  4  doz.  eggs 
at  20  cts.  a  dozen  ?  If  4  yds.  of  cloth  cost  $12,  what  will  8  yds.  cost? 
If  J  of  a  yd.  of  cloth  cost  $4,  what  is  that  a  yard  ?     If  you  should  re- 
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ceive  15  cts.  at  one  time,  26  cts.  at  another  time,  and  14  cts.  at  another 
time,  how  many  cts.  would  you  receive  in  all  ?  If  you  had  |  of  a  dollar 
and  should  buy  a  pound  of  soda  for  8  cts.  and  a  pound  of  tea  for  45  cts., 
how  many  cts.  would  you  have  left?  If  3  horses  eat  8  bushels  of  oats 
in  two  weeks,  how  long  would  it  take  them  to  eat  16  bushels  ?  Bought 
8  firkins  of  butter  for  $72,  and  gave  six  of  them  for  7  yds.  of  cloth; 
what  was  a  yd.  of  the  cloth  worth  ?  If  you  buy  6  yds.  of  tape  at  7  cts. 
a  yd.,  and  4  yds.  of  silk  at  7  dollars  a  yd.,  what  will  you  give  for  both 
tape  and  silk?  h  of  22  is  how  many  times  4?  Add  these  numbers  :  12, 
15,  9,  13,  11,  7,  and  24. 

24  sheets  of  paper  make  one  quire  ;  how  many  sheets  are  there  in  10 
quires?  8  times  3  are  how  many  times  6?  Bought  a  horse  for  $45, 
and  a  saddle  for  $35,  and  then  sold  them  gaining  $20 ;  for  how  much 
were  the}'  sold  ?  Paid  $10  for  3  yai'ds  of  cloth  and  then  sold  it  at  $5  a 
yard ;  how  much  did  I  gain  ?  $6  is  |  of  how  many  dollars  ?  Heniy 
had  25  cents  and  earned  $h  ;  wJiat  jjart  of  a  dollar  did  he  then  have  ? 
Charles  began  work  at  2.45  P.M.  and  stopped  at  5.15  P.M. ;  how  long 
did  he  work?  Edgar  earned  $2|  one  week,  and  $2i  the  next  week  ;  how 
much  did  he  earn  in  both  weeks?  A  man  bought  a  gallon  of  milk  for 
24  cts.  and  sold  it  at  4  cts.  a  pint ;  how  much  did  he  make  on  the  gallon  ? 
How  many  acres  of  land  at  $25  an  acre  can  be  bought  for  $250  ? 

Give  the  cost  of  7  bbls.  of  flour,  if  2  bbls.  cost  $12.  A  boy  earned  at 
one  time  $0.15  and  at  another  $0.26  ;  what  did  he  earn  in  all  ?  What 
cost  I  of  a  bbl.,  if  a  bbl.  cost  $10?  John  had  $0.30;  he  gave  h  of  it 
to  his  brother,  and  ^  of  it  to  his  sister;  how  much  had  he  left?  At  $1 
a  bushel  what  will  h  peck  cost?  If  1  quart  cost  5  cts.,  what  will  5  gal. 
cost?  There  are  16  rooms  in  a  building  with  50  desks  to  a  room.  How 
many  desks  in  all?  At  $10  a  ton  what  mil  be  the  cost  of  1,000  lbs.  ? 
1  can  buy  3  oranges  for  five  cts. ;  how  many  can  I  buy  for  20  cts.  ?  I 
went  to  the  store  with  $1 ;  I  spent  $h  for  one  article,  $k  for  another, 
and  a  dime  and  a  nickel  for  another ;  how  much  change  had  I  ? 
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27  -f  15  -I-  18  -}-25  -f  9==  ?  If  7  yds.  cloth  cost  84  cts.,  what  will  9  yds. 
cost?  If  9  lbs.  sugar  cost  63  cts.,  how  many  can  be  bought  for  40  cts.  P 
If  3  lbs.  cortee  cost  60  cts.,  what  cost  |  of  a  lb.  ?  If  4  lbs.  cheese  cost 
36  cts.,  how  much  cheese  can  be  bought  for  3  cts.?  What  cost  a  jiint 
of  vinegar  at  30  cts.  a  gallon  ?  What  cost  a  peck  of  berries  at  12  cts. 
a  qt.  ?  If  2  bu.  sand  cost  40  cts.,  what  would  3  peeks  cost?  James 
had  a  half  dollar  tfi  spend  ;  he  bought  14  cts.  worth  of  candy  and  sjient 
the  rest  of  his  money  for  oranges  at  4  cts.  each  ;  how  many  oranges  did 
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he  buy?  Bought  12  yds.  ribbon  at  5  cts.,  and  5  yds.  of  cloth  at  10  cts., 
and  gave  the  store-keeiJer  a  dollar  and  half;  how  much  cliange  did  I 
get  back  ? 

How  many  qts.  in  8  gallons  of  vinegar?  How  many  weeks  in  2 
years?  At  15  cts.  a  pound,  what  cost  4  lbs.  of  rice?  A  lady  bought  7 
lbs.  of  rice  at  12  cts.  a  pound,  and  paid  for  it  with  a  $1  bill ;  how  much 
money  did  she  receive  in  change  ?  How  many  are  7  X  8-|-4-j-12x5-}-o 
=  ?  In  one  box  are  76  oranges,  and  in  another  21 ;  how  many  in  both 
boxes?  How  many  spools  of  cotton  at  5  cts.  a  spool  can  be  bought  for 
$1  ?  If  9  boxes  of  soap  cost  $1  08,  what  is  the  cost  of  one  box  ?  One 
boy  has  75  marbles,  another  20,  and  another  5,  how  many  have  they 
all?     4  +  6  +  7  +  8^5X6  +  3-^11=? 

If  a  boy  has  a  dollar  how  many  daj^s  will  it  last  him  if  he  spends  two 
dimes  a  day  ?  John  goes  to  the  store  with  half  a  dollar ;  he  buys  4  lbs. 
of  sugar  at  $0.08  a  lb  ;  what  change  does  he  receive?  How  much  will 
you  have  to  pay  for  two  gallons  of  milk  at  $0.07  a  quart?  If  a  hoi'se 
eats  4  qts.  of  oats  a  day,  how  long  will  ^  a  bu.  last  him  ?  What  will 
you  pay  for  a  peck  of  potatoes  if  you  pay  $0.80  a  bushel?  What  will 
10  yds.  of  cloth  cost  at  8^  cts  a  yard?  It  is  15  miles  from  Boston  to 
Salem.  If  it  takes  a  man  2  hrs.  to  drive  that  distance,  how  many  miles 
will  he  go  in  one  hour?  A  man  paid  one  dollar  for  a  bag  of  peanuts 
containing  3  pks.  He  sold  them  at  $0.10  a  quart;  how  much  did  he 
gain  ?  If  you  pay  $0.25  cts.  for  a  dozen  oranges  and  sell  them  at  $0.04 
a  piece,  how  much  do  j'ou  gain  ?  What  will  you  pay  for  2k  pounds  of 
cheese  at  $0.12  a  pound? 

If  two  qts.  of  milk  are  used  in  a  family  every  day,  how  many  pints 
will  be  used  in  14  days  ?  John  had  40  cts. ;  after  earning  24  more,  he 
spent  his  money  for  marbles  at  Sets,  each;  how  many  did  he  buy? 
Take  $8.25  from  $12.75,  how  many  quarters  are  there  in  the  difference? 
One  half  of  our  books  are  in  the  case ;  we  have  in  all  184  books ;  one 
half  of  the  remainder  are  on  the  table ;  how  many  are  on  the  table  ? 
How  many  ten  cent  pieces  can  one  get  for  $5.00?  How  many  quar- 
ters? A  bushel  of  nuts  was  sold  for  5  cents  a  quart;  how  much  money 
did  it  bring? 

Add  4,  6,  7,  8,  5,  6,  10.  Add  20.  15,  10,  5,  50.  One  half  of  20  plus 
one  third  of  30  equals  what?  How  many  pencils  at  4  cts.  each  would 
40  cts.  buy?  If  three  knives  cost  45  cts.  each,  what  is  the  cost  of  all? 
If  one  fish  cost  25  cents,  how  much  would  2h  fishes  cost? 

John  is  going  a  journey  of  100  miles;  if  he  travels  |  of  the  distance 
in  the  cars  and  the  rest  in  a  coach,  how  many  miles  will  he  travel  in 
the  coach  ?  If  a  boat  sails  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  how  many 
hours  will  it  take  to  sail  20  miles  ?  Book,  75  cts. ;  pencil,  8  cts. ;  slate,  15 
cts.  =  ?     Hat  for  $2.25,  change  out  of  $5.50  =  ?    20  boxes  of  berries  at 
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15  cts.  =  ?  How  many  bananas  at  6  cts.  for  $1.00?  How  many  cents 
over?  If  a  quart  of  milk  is  worth  7  cts.  what  is  the  value  of  two  gal- 
lons? If  a  quart  of  berries  cost  12  cts.,  what  will  a  peck  cost?  How 
many  qts.  in  i  bushel?     2  qts.  what  part  of  a  peck? 

If  one  pint  of  oil  cost  8  cents,  what  will  two  qts.  cost?  If  you  give 
21  cents  for  one  thing,  and  19  cents  for  another,  what  will  both  things 
cost?  If  you  had  $27  how  much  cloth  could  you  buy  at  $7  a  yard? 
86  is  how  many  times  9  ?  How  much  is  f  of  15  cents  ?  If  a  j^ard  of 
cloth  cost  $i,  what  will  5  yards  and  |  of  a  yard  cost?  For  two  dozen 
eggs  at  20  cts.  a  dozen,  how  many  oranges  can  you  buy  at  4  cents  each  ? 
A  man  bought  30  apples  at  the  rate  of  3  for  5  cents.  How  much  did  lie 
give  for  them?  If  6  apples  cost  14  cents,  what  will  3  apples  cost? 
Add  these  numbers:  5,  9,  4,  7,  8,  6,  4,  5,  9,  2,  6,  5,  4,  6,  7,  9,  4,  5,  7, 
and  9. 

How  many  times  must  I  fill  my  glass  which  holds  ^  a  jjint  to  fill  my 
^Ditcher  which  holds  a  gallon?  There  are  110  words  arranged  in 
columns  on  a  page.  If  thei'c  are  11  words  in  each  column,  how  many 
columns  are  there?  Julia  has  64  words  in  her  examination  ;  she  mis- 
spelled I  of  them  ;  how  many  were  wrong  ?  I  have  a  gross  of  tacks  ; 
how  many  dozen  tacks  have  I?  20  —  5-^3X12+4-^8X2  —  7-f2 
=^?  I  have  12  dozen  oranges,  how  many  have  I?  Bought  3  lbs.  of 
raisins  worth  12  cts.  a  pound ;  2  doz.  bananas  at  25  cts.  ;  I  gave  the 
man  a  dollar  bill ;  what  did  he  give  back  ?  James  bought  a  dozen 
pencils  at  3  cents  each,  and  i  dozen  rules  at  5  cts.  each ;  what  did  he 
pay  for  all  ?  Mr.  Dodd  earns  $14  a  week;  how  much  has  he  at  the 
end  of  a  month  ?     How  many  hours  are  there  in  a  week  ? 

At  8  cts.  a  yard,  how  many  yards  of  ribbon  can  I  buy  for  50  cts.  ? 
How  many  tens  are  there  in  100  ?  How  many  tenths  are  there  in  100  ? 
If  I  pay  6  cts.  a  dozen  for  apples,  how  much  does  each  apple  cost  ?  If 
18  books  cost  $36,  how  much  will  20  cost  ?  If  it  takes  2  men  6  days  to 
dig  a  ditch,  how  long  will  it  take  one  man  ?  If  9  j'ards  of  cloth  cost 
63  cts.,  how  much  will  8  cost?  If  John  earned  16  cts.  Monday,  9  cts. 
Tuesday,  20  cts.  Wednesday,  15  cts.  Thursday,  8  cts.  Friday,  and  12 
cts.  Saturday  ;  how  much  did  he  earn  in  the  whole  week  ?  If  a  yard  of 
cloth  cost  12  cts.,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought  for  $1.00  ?  If  7  lbs. 
of  cheese  cost  84  cts.,  how  many  can  be  bought  for  72  cts.  ?  If  a  gal- 
lon of  milk  cost  32  cts.,  what  will  a  pint  cost? 

How  many  inches  are  marked  on  a  yard  measure  ?  How  many  cents 
must  be  added  to  21  cts.  to  make  39  cts.  ?  What  will  3  bushels  of  sand, 
at  4  cts.  a  peck,  cost  ?  If  it  takes  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  I'ibbon  to  make 
a  bow,  how  many  bows  could  you  make  if  you  had  a  yard  of  ribbon  ? 
Walter  has  43  apples.  If  he  should  give  8  boys  5  apples  apiece,  how 
many  apples  would  he  have  left  ?     Mrs.  Hall  divided  84  oranges  among 
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12  girls ;  how  many  oranges  did  each  girl  receive  ?  Annie  spent  35 
days  in  the  country ;  how  many  weeks  was  she  there  ?  How  many 
bananas  in  a  dozen  and  a  half  ?  Either  :  How  many  hours  from  ten  A.M. 
to  10  P.M.  ?  or,  a  cent  is  wiiat  part  of  a  dime?  $11  and  $8  are  how 
many  dollars? 

WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC.     CLASS   II. 

Find  the  int.  of  $67.90  from  June  21,  1871,  to  April  1,  1874.  at  .5^%? 
Find  the  amt.  of  $389.75  from  May  27,  1881,  to  Feb.  12,  1885,  at  8%  ? 

$3,750.  Boston,  May  23,  1888. 

Ninety  days  from  dale  I  promise. to  pay  Geo.  Baker,  or  order.  Three 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  Fifty  Dollars.     Value  Received. 

J  AS.   DONOVAN. 

Find  the  avails  of  the  above  note,  if  discounted  at  7%-  If  ^  m:^ii 
owning  45%  of  a  steamboat,  sells  one  sixth  of  his  share  for  $5,860,  what 
is  the  value  of  the  whole  boat?  A  farmer  having  6  bu.  8  qt.  of  cran- 
l^erries  lost  by  decay  7  pk.  7  qt. ;  what  %  had  he  left  ?  A  merchant 
bought  48  bales  of  cotton,  and  then  sold  the  lot  for  $2,008.80,  losing 
7% ;  what  was  the  cost  per  bale  ?  Sold  tea  for  114%  of  its  cost,  and  made  a 
jjrofit  of  7  cts.  a  lb. ;  find  selling  price  ?  In  |  of  an  acre  of  land  how  many 
building  lots  each  60  ft.  by  121  ?  Mrs.  Stetson  owned  three  pieces  of 
hmd  containing  5^\  acres,  6/^  acres  and  10^ |  acres;  she  gave  to  her 
son  111  acres;  how  many  acres  had  she  left?  If  57.6  bbl.  of  Hour  cost 
$266.40,  how  much  will  97.8  bbl.  cost  at  the  same  rate? 

What  is  the  cost  of  sawing  a  pile  of  wood  2U  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and 
six  feet  high  at  $1.20  a  cord  ?  What  is  the  balance  of  a  bill  of  $64.50 
alter  two  deductions  have  been  made ;  the  first  20%  on  the  $64.50,  tiie 
other  5%,  on  what  remained?  After  increasing  the  wages  of  his  work- 
men 33^%,  a  manufacturer  paid  them  $2.00  a  day ;  what  did  he  pay 
them  before  ?  What  should  a  bookseller  charge  for  a  book  for  which 
he  paid  at  the  rate  of  $54  a  dozen,  that  he  may  make  207o  on  the  cost  ? 
What  is  the  per  cent,  profit  or  loss  when  a  hundred  |ogs  which  cost 
$65.00  a  hundred  are  sold  at  78  cents  each  ?  I  bought  a  store  for  a 
certain  sum,  and  after  paying  a  tax  of  24%  on  the  cost,  and  i%  more  for 
insurance,  I  sold  it  for  $7,828,  which  exactly  covered  the  cost,  tax,  and 
insurance;  what  was  the  cost?  Find  the  interest  of  $2,500  for  2  yrs. 
3m.  7d.  at  7^%  ?  Find  tlie  bank  discount  and  proceeds  of  a  4  months' 
note  for  $450.00  dated,  June  10,  1889,  and  discounted  July  25,  at  7%. 
For  what  sum  must  a  90  days  note  be  drawn  so  that  when  it  is  dis- 
counted at  a  bank  at  67o  the  j^roceeds  shall  be  $886.05  ?     I  send  to  my 
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agent  $4,488.75,  of  which  he  is  to  lay  out  what  he  can  in  land  at  $15.00 
an  acre,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  5%;  how  many  acres  can  he 
buy  and  what  is  his  commission  ? 

A  town's  valuation  is  $2,500,000,  the  tax  to  be  raised  is  $7,250. 
There  are  500  polls,  each  taxed  $2.  What  is  my  tax  if  I  have  $2,500 
worth  of  projierty?  Bought  10  shares  of  stock  at  par,  and  sold  them 
to  A  at  90.  A  sold  them  to  B  at  par.  What  %  did  A  gain  on  his  in- 
vestment? John  Johnston  of  Vermont  sold  to  Smith  Bros,  of  Boston, 
to  be  sold  on  commission,  the  following  goods :  25  tons  of  hay,  2  tons 
of  butter,  1,500  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  75  gallons  maple  syrup;  Smith 
Bros,  sell  the  hay  at  $18  a  ton,  the  butter  at  20  cts.  a  lb.,  the  sugar  at 
7  cts.  a  pound,  the  syrup  at  90  cts.  a  gall.  Smith  Bros,  charge  2%  com- 
mission. How  much  do  they  send  to  John  Johnston?  How  much  will 
a  granite  block  weigh  which  is  7  ft.  long,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  3  ft.  4  in. 
high  ?  12  cubic  ft.  of  granite  weigh  a  ton.  What  is  the  duty  on  100 
watches  worth  $100  apiece  on  which  there  is  a  specific  duty  of  $10  each, 
and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50%?  Paid  $25  for  an  insurance  policy  on  my 
bouse.  If  the  rate  is  %%,  for  hoAV  much  is  my  house  insured  ?  Interest 
of  $796.28  from  Jan.  7,  1880,  to  July  28,  1883?  Amount  of  $396.80 
from  July  25,  1883,  to  Jan.  5,  1885,  at  7d%.  A  note  for  $600,  dated 
March  1,  1885.  Indorsed,  May  1,  1886,  $200.00;  June  16,  1887,  $80.00; 
March  1,  1889,  $127.     How  much  is  due  to-day  ? 

Some  men  mowed  16^  acres  of  grass  in  7i  days.  At  the  same  rate, 
how  many  acres  (-ould  they  mow  in  9^  days  ?  A  man  spent  Jy  and  in- 
vested in  his  business  -j^  of  his  income.  He  deposited  the  remainder, 
$1,850,  in  a  bank.  What  was  his  income  ?  Mr.  Smith's  annual  income 
is  $2,500.  He  pays  $37^  a  month  for  rent.  What  per  cent,  of  his  in- 
come does  he  pay  for  rent?  Find  the  jiroceeds  of  the  following  note 
discounted  at  a  bank  on  March  15,  1890,  at  8%: 

Boston,  Jan.  1,  1890. 
Three  months  after  date,  I  promise   to   pay  to  J.  Smith,  or  order, 
Eighteen  Hundred  dollars  for  value  received. 

C.  BROWN. 

Sold  a  horse  for  $322,  and  thereby  lost  8%.  What  should  I  have  sold 
it  for  to  gain  15%?  Bought  a  horse  for  $340;  paid  $60  for  keeping 
him,  and  then  sold  him  for  $540.  AVhat  per  cent,  was  gained  ?  My 
agent  collected  80  per  cent,  of  a  debt  of  $4,500,  and  charged  7i  per 
cent,  commission.  What  amount  should  he  pay  me  ?  Change  ^-^  and 
If  to  decimals  and  add  them.  Divide  six  hundredths  by  two  ten  thou- 
sandths, and  multiply  the  quotient  by  four  millionths.  When  10.25 
bushels  of  wheat  cost  $12.71  what  will  Ih.  bushels  cost? 

John  bought  12^  lbs.  of  sugar  at  8^  c.  a  pound,  spending  25%  of  his 
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money.  How  much  had  he  at  first?  Lucy's  hoop  was  9  feet  in  cii'cura- 
ference.  How  many  yards  would  it  travel  in  making  48  revolutions? 
Mr.  Jones  paid  $15.12  for  the  use  of  a  sum  of  money  for  1  jv.  G  mo.  at 
6%.  What  was  the  sum?  Find  the  interest  on  $867.15  for  3  yr.  7  mo. 
17  da.  at  4%.  What  were  the  j^roceeds  on  a  note  for  $725.14,  due  July 
7,  18*J0,  discounted  at  a  bank  today,  at  8 /J,?  How  many  more  pounds 
of  sugar  can  be  bought  for  $1.00  when  sugar  is  6  c.  a  pound,  than  when 
it  has  advanced  20%  on  that  price  ?  After  Mr.  Jones  had  spent  18^%  of 
his  money,  he  found  that  he  then  had  enough  to  buy  80  lbs.  of  rice  at 
6^  c.  a  pound.  How  much  could  he  have  bought  with  the  whole  of  his 
money  ?  Bought  1  pk.  2  qts.  1  pt.  of  berries  for  .$2^.  At  what  price 
per  quart  must  they  be  sold  to  gain  12i%?  I  bought  |  of  an  acre  of 
land  for  $480  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  12^7o-  What  did  I  receive  by  the 
sq.  ft.  ? 

$720^^5  May  6,  1888. 

For  value  received  I  promise  to  pay  John  Jones,  or  order.  Seven 
Hundred  Twenty  Dollars  ($720j%''g),    on  demand,  with  interest  at  5%. 

WILLIAM  DOOLITTLE. 

On  this  note  the  following  payments  were  made:  Sept.  11,  1888, 
$50;  Apr.  5,  1889,  $100;  May  22,  1890,  the  note  was  paid  in  full. 
What  was  due  ? 

A  coal  dealer  bought  350  tons  of  coal  weighing  2240  pounds  each  at 
$3.50  a  ton.  He  sold  the  coal  at  $4.25  a  ton,  each  ton  weighing  2000 
pounds.  What  was  his  profit?  A  man  paid  $5085  for  his  house,  and 
I  as  much  for  the  lot.  The  cost  of  both  amounted  to  |  of  all  his  money. 
How  much  had  he  ?  A  man  sold  GO  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.50  a  bushel, 
losing  20  per  cent.  How  much  did  the  wheat  cost  him  per  bushel  ? 
Bought  28500  pounds  of  hay  at  .$12i  a  ton  and  sold  it  at  $0.87i  per 
hundred  weight.  AVhat  was  the  gain  ?  Mrs.  Burns  buys  40  yards  of 
carpet  |  of  a  yard  wide.  She  uses  10%  of  it  for  a  rug,  and  the  remain- 
der to  carpet  a  floor.  How  many  square  yards  does  she  use  for  the 
floor?  Mr.  Burns  sold  his  carriage  for  $224,  which  was  I  of  its  cost. 
What  per  cent,  would  he  have  gained  if  he  had  sold  it  for  $210.  A 
farmer  bought  G  cows  through  an  agent.  He  sent  $525.30  to  pay  for 
the  cows  and  a  commission  of  3%.  How  much  did  each  cow  cost  ? 
What  are  the  avails  of  a  note  of  $600,  dated  May  16,  1890  to  run  90 
days  and  discounted  to-day  at  the  Rockland  National  Bank  rate  of  dis- 
count  being  6%,?  On  the  10th  day  of  Nov.  1889,  you  lend  Wm.  Rogers 
$864.50 ;  how  much  does  he  owe  you  to-day,  the  rate  of  interest  being 
4h%?  I  sold  a  carriage  for  $300,  which  was  six-fifths  of  the  cost.  "What 
per  cent,  did  I  make?     Write  out  the  analysis. 

What  is  the  difference  between  four  thousand  nine  and  seven  hun- 
dred eightj-six  ten  thousandths ;  and  four  hundred  thousand  nine  and 
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seven  hundred  eighty-six  millionths?  If  f  of  a  lb.  of  coffee  costs  .f  |. 
what  will  1  lb.  cost?  Discover  a  fraction  which  multiplied  by  *- 
equals  |. 

$80U0.  ROXBURY,  June  2,  1888. 

For  value  received  I  promise  to  pay  W.  M.  Smith  or  order  Eight 
Thousand  Dollars  on  demand  with  interest.  Robert  Mason. 

Payments:  Sept.  4,  1888,  $300;  Oct.  9,  1888,  $1400;  Feb.  10,  1889. 
$.J00.  What  was  due  May  2,  1889  @  6%?  A  man  bought  wheat  for 
$10807,  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  4^%.  What  did  he  receive  for  it?  A 
box  is  10  ft.  long,  6  ft.  Avide  and  4  ft.  high.  How  many  yards  of  car- 
peting one  yard  wide  will  it  take  to  cover  the  box  on  all  sides?  What 
number  diminished  by  5%  of  itself  equals  $6.65?  What  are  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  note  ot  $500  dated  Dec.  15,  1890,  payable  Feb.  8,  1891,  dis- 
counted at  8%?  A  lawyer  collected  65%  of  a  note  of  $950  and  chargcil 
Gi7ci  commission.     What  was  his  commission? 

Divide  three  million  b}-  six  thousand  and  multiply  the  quotient  by 
.024.  What  will  be  a  broker's  commission  @  21%  for  selling  a  farm  of 
673  acres  @  $52  per  acre  ?  How  many  square  feet  in  a  mat  8|  ft.  long 
and  7|ft.  wide?  A  field  contains  199|  sq.  rds.  If  it  is  18|  rods  long, 
how  wide  is  it?  A  man  agrees  to  dig  a  cellar  30  ft.  long,  21  ft.  wide 
and  6  ft.  deep;  what  %  of  the  work  has  he  d(me  when  he  has  dug  out 
16  cu.  yds?  How  much  must  I  have  invested  (a  5%  that  my  income 
may  bo  $2280  per  year?  A  note  for  $1750  with  interest  at  5%  is  given 
May  10,  1887.  How  much  money  would  jj-ay  it  to-day  June  20,  1890? 
What  should  I  get  June  10  for  a  note  for  $375  due  in  90  days,  dated 
May  5  and  discounted  at  6%?  Principal  $425  at  4%  ;  Date  :  April  1,  1883  : 
Payments:  June  19,  1884.  $60;  Oct.  28,  1884,  $125.  What  was  due 
Feb.  12,  1885? 

The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  4J,  and  their  difference  |,  what  are  the 
numbers  ?  3785  X  .003  =  ?  .0015  -|-  .05  =  ?  What  will  it  cost  to  fill  in 
a  street  55  feet  wide,  600  feet  long,  and  5^  feet  below  grade,  at  40  cents 
a  cubic  yard  ?  If  a  man  walks  9^  miles  in  2^  hours,  how  far  will  he 
walk  in  4|  hours?  How  much  sugar  can  be  bought  at  8  cents  a  pound, 
for  $2523.40,  after  deducting  a  commission  of  1|  %?  What  %  of  ^  of  | 
of  I  is  i  ?  I  have  a  gold  watch  to  sell  ;  one  man  ofters  $220,  payable  in 
2  years,  and  another  offers  $200  cash.  Which  is  the  better  offer,  and 
how  much  ?  Which  is  the  better  investment,  and  how^  much,  at  5%  stock 
at  12%  discount,  or  at  7%  stock  at  8%  premium  ?  if  I  make  16|%  by  sell- 
ing sugar  at  14  cents  a  i:)ound,  for  what  must  I  sell  it  to  make  25%?  1 
gave  my  note  January  1,  1877,  for  $387.20,  with  interest  at  7%,  what 
shall  I  pay  to  discharge  the  note  October  20,  1877  ? 

A  merchant  sold  87  cases  of  shoes,  12  prs.  to  the  case,  for  $2,479.50, 
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Avhat  was  that  a  pair?  If  o7G  bbls.  of  flour  cost  $2,664,  what  will  078 
bbls.  cost  at  the  same  rate?  Find  the  cost  of  the  following:  36  rolls  of 
paper  at  33^  cts. ;  64  yds.  matting  as  37i  cts. ;  97|  yds.  carpeting  at 
$1.68;  7  window-shades  at  1.17;  7  curtains  at  $16.50;  10  chairs  at  $4.75  ; 
and  5|  day's  work  at  $2.75  a  day.  Proceeds  of  the  following  note  dis- 
counted at  a  bank  Aug.  27,  1887,  at  8%  : 

$6850.  Boston,  July  19,  '87. 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  John  Adams,  or  order,  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  value  received. 

JAMES  JONES. 

What  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  four  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  18  ft. 
long,  12  ft.  wide,  and  9  ft.  high  at  40  cts.  per  square  javd  ?  How  many 
cords  of  wood  would  the  above  room  contain  if  completely  tilled  ?  Two 
men  each  sold  his  horse  for  $180.  One  made  20%,  the  other  lost  20%  on 
the  cost.  Cost  of  each  horse?  Cost  of  12  shares  of  R.Pt.  stock  at  8% 
above  par  ?     Interest  of  $650  from  Jan.  15,  1881),  to  June  2,  189 1 ,  at  8%  ? 

$1,000.  Boston,  Apr. 

For  value  received,  on  demand,  I  j^romise  to  pay  John  Jones,  or  order, 
one  thousand  dollars. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Indorsements:  Oct.  15,  1880,  $10;  April  lo,  1881,  $90;  April  15, 
1882,  $100.     What  is  due  Oct.  15,  1883? 

A  note  was  given  for  $1,550  Sept.  18,  1885,  payable  on  demand  with 
interest  at  6%.  On  this  note  were  tlie  following  indorsements :  March 
24,  1886,  $520.  December  3,  1886,  $122.70;  what  Avill  be  due  May  9, 
1887?  What  must  be  the  face  of  a  note  given  for  125  days,  to  obtain 
$1,244  from  a  bank,  discount  being  at  S%?  Find  the  commission  and 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  2750  lbs.  of  leather  at  30  cts.  a  pound,  com- 
mission being  3i  per  cent.  ?  If  I  lose  33|%  by  selling  goods  for  .$360, 
for  what  should  they  have  been  sold  to  gain  20%?  The  i^remium  for 
insuring  a  lot  of  flour  was  $135;  the  rate  of  insurance  was  1^%;  what 
was  the  amount  insured?  A  man  bought  672  yards  of  cloth  at  $1.25  a 
yard;  he  sold  it  immediately  ibr  $2.25  a  j^ard,  receiving  in  pa3-ment  a 
60  days'  note  for  the  amount  which  he  had  discounted  at  a  bank  at  7%; 
how  much  money  did  he  make  ?  I  sold  80  j^ards  of  broadcloth  for 
$240,  thereby  losing  20%  on  the  cost;  for  what  should  I  have  sold  it  per 
yard,  to  have  gained  15%  on  the  cost?  Sent  a  broker  $469.40  to  invest 
in  cotton  worth  28  cts.  a  pound,  first  deducting  his  commission  of  2.i%; 
how  many  pounds  did  he  buy.  and  what  was  his  commission  ?  Find  the 
face  of  a  three  months'  note  discounted  at  6^%  to  yield  $S56  ?     A  man 
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bought  60  casks  of  65  gallons  each  for  $1542 ;  80  gallons  leaked  out ; 
for  what  must  he  sell  the  remainder  per  gallon,  to  gain  12^%  on  the 
cost? 

If  12,875  acres  of  land  cost  $1030,  what  will  4.75  acres  cost  ?  Simple 
interest  of  $1,135.80  for  2  yrs.  11  m.  10  ds.  at  7^%?  The  distance 
around  a  square  field  is  16  rds.  What  is  the  field  w(n-th  at  8^  cts.  a  sq. 
ft.  ?  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  the  whole  surface  of  a  box  22  in.  long,  14  in. 
wide,  9  in.  deep?  Cost  of  21,390  bricks  at  $13  a  M?  I  gave  away  ^ 
and  I  of  4i  bushels  of  chestnuts.  What  %  was  left?  My  dividend  is 
8|,  quotient  9|.  What  is  the  divisor?  What  %  is  gained  by  buying  a 
bushel  of  apples  at  IJ  cts.  apiece  and  selling  them  at  the  rate  of  3  for 
five  cents  ?  Franklin  Park  contains  525  acres  of  land.  What  is  it 
worth  at  $0.37^  a  sq.  ft.  ?  Sq.  yds.  in  the  walls  of  a  room  15  X  18  ft. 
and  lOi  ft.  high? 

A  note  for  $500,  dated  Jul}^  4,  1849,  has  the  following  indorsements  : 
Sept.  5,  1849,  $97.25;  June  3,  1850,  $14.75 ;  Aug.  1,  1850,  $217.00. 
What  was  due  Jan.  1,  1853  ?  What  would  be  the  avails  of  a  note  for 
$520,  dated  May  12,  due  in  60  days,  discounted  June  10?  What  sura 
would  yield  $800  if  discounted  at  a  bank  for  90  days  at  12%  ?  What 
part  of  a  mile  is  1yd.  1  ft.  6  in.  ?  A  owns  12  A.,  13  sq.  rds.,  2  sq.  ft. 
and  B,  |  A.  of  land.  What  is  it  worth  at  10  cts.  per  foot  ?  How  many 
scjuare  in.  in  the  surfaces  of  a  cube  which  measures  7  in.  on  an  edge  ? 
My  garden  is  12  rds.  long  and  9  rds.  wide ;  what  will  be  the  cost  of 
fencing  it  at  15  cts.  per'foot?  A  man  bought  a  bill  of  goods  amount- 
ing to  $320.29  ;  a  reduction  of  33%  was  made  for  cash  payment;  what 
did  he  pay  ?  How  many  inches  in  Jg  of  a  mile  ?  How  many  lengths 
of  ribbon,  each  measuring  18  in.,  can  be  cut  from  27  yds.  ? 

$1,150  is  15%  more  than  what?  If  20%  be  lost  on  a  ton  of  hay  sold 
for  $1,920,  what  was  the  cost?  A  cord  of  wood  costing  $4.50  sold  for 
$9.00.  What  was  the  gain  jjer  cent.  ?  An  agent  charged  4%  for  selling 
750  acres  of  land  at  $20  i^er  acre;  what  was  his  commission?  Find  the 
cost  of  insuring  property  worth  $15,000  if  f  of  the  value  is  insured  at 
|%?  Make  out  a  bill  and  receipt  it  on  the  following:  325  yds.  of  silk, 
at  $2.25  per  yd.,  296  yds.  of  lace,  at  $1.50  per  yd.,  480  yds.  of  ribbon, 
at  $0.50  j)er  yd.,  45  doz.  gloves,  at  $15  per  doz. 

$670.35.  St.  Louis,  Jan.  6,  1885. 

Ninety  days  from  date  I  pi'omise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  John  Shaw, 
six  hundred  seventy  and  -f^^^  dollars  value  I'eceived. 

JAMES  TYLER. 

Discounted  at  4^%  March  15.  An  example  in  partial  payments  should 
there  be  time. 
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If  I  of  an  acre  of  land  costs  $8.54,  what  will  an  acre  cost?  How 
much  will  y"^-  of  a  cord  of  wood  cost  if  ^  of  a  coid  costs  $3.85?  How 
many  square  yards  in  the  walls  of  a  room  42  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide,  and 
9  ft.  high  ?  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  one  side  of  the  above  room?  By  buy- 
ing a  cargo  of  coal  at  $6  per  ton,  and  selling  it  at  $8  a  ton,  I  gained 
$198.  How  much  did  I  pay  for  it?  What  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of 
wood  40  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  high  at  $5.30  a  cord?  Bought 
land  at  $62.50  per  acre,  and  sold  it  again  at  $75  per  acre,  thereby  mak- 
ing $846,875  ;  how  many  acres  were  bought?  A  farmer  had  460  sheeji, 
which  cost  him  $;]  each,  but  he  lost  5%  of  them.  How  much  was  his 
loss  ?  Goods  which  cost  $5,400  were  sold  at  9%  below  cost.  How  much 
was  the  loss?  "What  per  cent,  of  460  ft.  is  368  ft.?  What  is  the  inter- 
est of  $1,120  for  153  days  at  7%?  I  bought  a  horse  for  $250,  paid 
$2.50  for  shoeing,  then  sold  him  for  $140.40.  What  per  cent,  did  I 
lose  ? 

The  floor  of  a  room  is  27|  ft.  by  30|  ft.  How  much  will  it  cost  to 
carpet  this  floor  at  .$1.50  per  sq.  yd?  What  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of 
wood  25  ft.  X  8  it.  X  8  ft.  at  $;).87i  per  cord  ?  A  house  lot  containing 
24,702  sq.  ft.  is  179  ft.  long.  How  wide  is  it?  What  is  the  interest  of 
$145.50  for  2  yrs.  3  mos.  15  days  at  6%?  What  is  the  bank  discount  on 
a  note  for  $150  discounted  for  60  days  at  6%?  W^hat  sum  of  money  at 
4%  will  give  me  an  annual  income  of  $1,000?  What  is  the  simple  in- 
terest of  .'?200  for  3  years  at  5%?  Bought  a  horse  for  90  dollars,  and 
sold  him  for  $95.  What  per  cent,  of  gain  ?  Bought  another  horse  for 
$95,  and  sold  him  for  $90.  What  per  cent,  is  lost  ?  A  house  valued  at 
$4,200  is  insured  at  |  of  1%.     What  is  the  premium  ? 

One- fourth  of  my  money  is  in  my  pockets,  38%  in  the  bank,  and  the  rest 
in  real  estate.  I  have  in  all  $2,400.  How  much  is  in  my  pocket,  the  bank 
and  in  the  real  estate  ?  I  bought  10,752  cii.  ft.  of  wood  at  $S.^  a  cord  ;  ■what 
did  I  pay  ?  If  ^  of  u\y  farm  is  worth  $1,2854,  what  will  8  such  farms 
cost?  •  9 1  times  i  of  56|  is  how  much?  If  I  lose  9%  by  selling  land  at 
$764.40  an  acre,  what  shall  I  gain  by  selling  it  at  $894.60  an  acre  ?  Mr. 
Jones  insured  his  house  worth  $18,000  for  one  year  for  f  of  its  value  at 
''l%-  What  would  that  comimny  lose  if  the  bouse  should  burn?  The 
edges  of  a  large  cubical  box  are  5  ft.  long.  How  many  sq.  ft.  of 
paper  will  cover  the  outside  surface  of  the  box?  I  sold  24^%  of  my 
estate  or  $1,372  worth.  I  am  worth  in  addition  to  ray  I'eal  estate 
$14,000.     How  much  am  I  worth  in  all? 

If  I  lose  10%  by  selling  goods  at  18  cts.  a  yd.,  for  what  must  they  be 
sold  to  gain  20%?  What  is  the  cost  of  importing  75  gal.  of  oil  at  $2  a 
gallon  and  a  duty  of  10%?  On  a  note  for  $1,000,  dated  April  25,  ls75, 
were  the.se  indorsements:  Apr.  25.  1876,  $100;  Apr.  25,  1877,  $217  60. 
What  was  due  Sept.  1,  1877?    If  $500  gain  $45  in  3  yrs.,  what  is  the 
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rate  per  cent.?  What  is  the  present  worth  of  $105.71  cine  in  4  yrs.  at 
6%?  What  must  be  the  lace  of  a  note,  which  discounted  at  a  bank  at 
6%  for  27  days  and  grace  would  yield  $95  ?  A  man  paid  for  a  house 
$4,500,  and  for  repairs  $150,  and  then  sold  it  for  18%  above  the  entire 
cost.  What  did  he  receive  for  it?  A  broker  sold  stock  for  $900  which 
was  10%  below  par.  What  was  the  par  value  ?  What  is  the  cost  of 
carpeting  a  room  16^  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide  with  oil-cloth  1^  yds.  wide,  at 
75cts.  ayd.?  Add:  $754.60;  187.24;  53G.84;  976.79;  878.29;  458.71; 
549.96;  597.85. 


WRITTEN   ARITHMETIC.     CLASS   HI. 

What  is  the  cost  of  60.51  tons  of  coal,  when  .9  of  a  ton  costs  $6.66? 
Change  .03125  to  a  common  fraction  in  smallest  terms.  If  a  year  be 
considered  365.25  days,  instead  of  365.242264,  how  great  will  the  error 
be  in  100  years  ?  What  is  the  product  of  one  hundred  one  thousandths 
-by  ten  thousand  one  hundred  one  hundred  thousandths?  Divide  .01001 
by  .001.  Express  in  per  cents.  ^  ;  J  ;  i;  iy^.  What  is  the  commission 
on  $5,678  worth  of  cloth  at  2^%?  If  I  am  compelled  to  lose  12^%  on 
damaged  goods,  how  must  I  sell  those  that  cost  me  $5.60  ?  What  is  the 
interest  of  $750.25  for  2  yrs.,  6  mos.,  24  days  at  6%?  What  is  interest? 
The  principal  ?  The  amount?     The  rate  ? 

Divide  22.5  by  51.75  and  reduce  the  result  to  a  common  fraction. 
Find  the  j^roduct  of  the  following  numbers :  .064,  .0032,  15625,  and 
31.25.  If  .625  of  a  cord  of  wood  costs  $3.75  what  will  .75  of  a  cord 
cost?  At  $17,625  a  ton,  how  many  tons  of  hay  can  be  purchased  for 
$95  ?  Find  the  interest  on  a  note  for  $250  dated  January  21,  1890,  and 
paid  May  30,  1890  at  6%?  Find  the  amount  of  $198.76  from  May  15, 
1887  to  July  21,  1890  at  4%.  What  is  87^%  of  $832?  $832  is  87^%  of 
what  sum  ?  How  large  a  sale  must  a  merchant  make  at  a  profit  of  15% 
that  his  gain  may  be  $3,750?  By  the  census  of  1880  the  population  of 
a  certain  city  was  26275.  By  the  census  of  1890  its  population  is  31530. 
Find  the  per  cent,  of  increase.  Two  boys  bought  each  100  apples  for  a 
dollar.  The  first  boy  sold  his  4  ajjples  for  5  cts.,  the  second  sold  his  five 
apples  for  6  cts.  .  Which  boy  gains  the  more  per  cent.  ?  How  much 
more  ? 

Multiply  one  hundred  eleven  millionths  by  five  and  six  tenths.  From 
4  A.  of  land  I  sold  one  piece  20  rds.  sq.  and  another  piece  containing  16 
sq.  rds.  How  much  did  I  have  remaining?  Divide  53.7  A.  of  land  into 
house-lots  each  containing  .375  A.  How  many  house-lots?  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  a  field  around  which  he  wishes  to  build  a  tight  board  fence. 
This  field  is  50  rds.  long  and  45  rds.  wide,  the  fence  is  to  be  4h  ft.  high. 
At  3^  cts.  a  sq.  ft.  what  will  be  the  cost  of  the  fence  ?     Cost  of  a  pile  of 
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wood  10  ft.  long  4  ft.  wide  and  4^  ft.  high  at  .$7.50  a  cord  ?  I  wish  to 
])ile  60  cords  of  wood  in  such  a  manner  tliat  it  will  be  4  ft.  wide  and  G 
ft.  high ;  how  long  must  it  be  ?  A  quantity  of  coal  was  bought  for 
$900.  For  what  must  it  be  sold  to  gain  33i%?  By  selling  a  house  for 
$5760  a  man  gained  on  the  cost  25% ;  what  was  the  cost  ?  Bought  a 
horse  for  $880,  and  sold  it  for  $600 ;  what  %  did  I  lose  ?  At  3%  com- 
mission what  is  the  commission  on  the  sale  of  5000  lbs.  of  sugar  at  6i 
cts.  a  lb.  ?  Mr.  Ames  owns  ||  of  an  acre  of  land;  Mr.  Jones  owns  | 
as  much,  which  is  |  of  what  Mr.  Brown  owns ;  what  part  does  Mr. 
Brown  own  ?  AVhat  is  that  number  to  which  if  |  of  itself  be  added,  the 
sum  will  be  235  ?  A  man  has  768  hens  which  is  i  more  than  he  had  last 
3'ear ;  how  many  had  he  then  ?  Four  men  built  a  barn.  A  worked  two 
days,  B,  six  days,  C,  eight  days,  and  D,  12  days ;  they  received  $840 ; 
what  Avas  eacii  man's  share?  Two  trains  are  87^  miles  apart  and  run- 
ning towards  each  other,  one  at  the  rate  of  50|  miles  an  hoin*,  and  the 
other  at  the  rate  of  20|  miles  an  hour.  How  far  apart  will  they  be  in 
half  an  hour  ?  If  a  man  paid  $18|  for  a  load  of  hay  weighing  If  tons, 
Aviiat  would  he  pay  at  the  same  rate  for  |  of  a  ton  ?  Sold  my  house  and 
farm  of  944  acres  for  $12. .300.  Allowing  .$7000  for  the  house,  what  did 
I  receive  per  acre  for  the  land  ?  AVhat  number  is  that  which  diminished 
by  2^  will  leave  2-^^  ?  How  long  will  200  lbs.  flour  last  18  persons  if 
each  person  is  allowed  1|  lbs.  per  daj?  If  |  of  J  of  a  ship  cost  $81,000 
Mdiat  is  I  of  it  worth  ? 

The  dividend  was  $4689.036,  the  quotient  .027 ;  what  was  the  divisor? 
$19,406  X  10.403  =  ?  Write  your  rule  in  pointing  oft'  in  division  of 
decimals.  Change  to  other  methods  of  expression  |,  J,  .37^,  |,  16|. 
What  will  be  the  simple  interest  on  $8,012  for  3  mos.  27  d.  at  4^%? 
What  is  the  amount  of  $5.92  for  9  mos.  18  d.  at  12%?  A  note  of 
$1260  dated  July  5,  1888  was  paid  June  7,  1890  with  interest  at  8  % ; 
what  was  the  amount  paid  ?  The  interest  of  $908  at  3^  %  was  $79.45 ; 
what  was  the  time  ?  How  long  must  a  note  of  $300  be  on  interest  to 
give  an  amount  of  $347.25  at  6%?  The  interest  of  $1090  for  14  d. 
ie  $2.54.  Required  the  rate?  Maine  has  by  census  of  1880  29,895 
sq.  m.  and  648,936  inhabitants.  New  Hampshire  has  9,005  sq.  m. 
and  346,991  inhabitants;  Vermont  has  9,135  sq.  m.  and  332,286  inhab- 
itants; Massachusetts  has  8,040  sq.  m.  and  1,783,085  inliabitants ; 
Connecticut  has  4,845  sq.  m.  and  622,700  inhabitants;  Rhode  Island  has 
1,085  sq.  m.  and  276,531  inhabitants;  Texas  has  262,290  sq.  }ii.  and 
1,591,749  inhabitants.  Texas  is  how  many  times  as  large  in  area  as 
New  England?  Cany  the  answer  to  two  decimal  places.  What  is  the 
average  population  per  sq.  m.  in  New  England?  In  Texas?  If  the 
land  in  Rhode  Island  is  worth  on  the  average  ^  of  a  mill  per  foot,  what 
is  the  value  of  the  entire  land  in  the  state  ?    Bought  seven  j^ackages  of 
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goods  each  weighing  120  lbs.  at  the  following  rates :  first  package  @ 
2i  cts.,  second  @  3^  third  @  Qi  cts.,  fourth  @  8^  cts.,  @  fifth  62h, 
sixth  @  $2.50,  seventh  @  $5.00  per  lb.  What  will  all  cost  ?  Make  out  a 
bill  for  these  goods  No.  5  to  L.  K.  Morse  and  receipt  for  it  as  paid  to-day. 
What  is  the  diff'erence  between  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  .$1,000  payable 
in  three  months,  discounted  at  a  bank,  and  the  amount  of  a  note  for 
$900  which  has  been  on  interest  1  year,  2  months,  3  days  ?  A  sells 
250  bbls.  beef  @  $11.50  per  barrel,  100  barrels  lard  each  300  pounds  @ 
91  cts.  and  takes  a  commission  of  h%-  B  secures  $5800  to  be  invested 
in  a  farm  after  deducting  his  commission  of  ^%.  Who,  A  or  B,  has 
received  the  larger  share  for  his  services  ? 

Dictated  to  be  added:  $387.42;  $42.86;  $51.72;  $4.00;  $37.83; 
$45.16;  $98.76;  $489.79;  $18.00;  $2.60.  If  35  men  earn  $87.50  in 
1  day,  how  much  Will  50  men  earn  in  ten  days?  Multiply  9,008  by 
7,080  and  divide  the  product  by  600.  What  is  the  difterence  between 
69  X  5.S.8  and  291  -^0.97  ?  How  much  @  $1  per  yard  will  4  pieces  of 
elotli  cost  containing  87^  yards,  45§  yards,  56^  yards,  and  4G|  yards. 
How  many  house-lots  each  containing  2t  acres,  can  be  made  from  a 
farm  containing  199^  acres.  8%  of  a  man's  money  is  invested  in  a 
house,  15%  in  stocks  ;  25%  in  vessels  ;  the  rest  in  real-estate.  If  he  has 
$87,500  in  all,  how  much  has  he  invested  in  stocks,  how  much  in  ships, 
how  much  in  real-estate  ?  Bought  a  house  for  $6,240  and  sold  it  so  as 
to  gain  37|%;  what  did  I  sell  it  for?  If  this  room  is  35  ft.  long  23  ft. 
wide,  and  13  ft.  high,  how  many  sq.  yards  of  plastering  will  it  require 
making  no  allowance  for  doors,  &c.?  What  is  the  interest  of  .$650.25 
@  5  %  from  June  27,  1887  to  April  2,  1889? 

Find  the  interest  of  $675.90  for  5  years  at  3^%?  Find  the  interest  of 
$250.60  for  3  yr.  6  mo.  at  4^%?  A  commission  of  $121.29  was  charged 
for  selling  $1866  worth  of  goods.  What  was  the  rate  of  commission? 
W^hat  annual  premium  at  3-^%  must  be  paid  on  a  life  insurance 
of  $6000?  Sold  goods  at  a  loss  of  20%,  and  actual  loss  of 
$57.50.  What  was  the  prime  cost?  Henry  Hedge  earns  $12 
a  week.  He  pays  $1.25  for  boai'd,  $0,625  for  car  fare,  $0,375  far 
library  fees,  and  $4,875  for  other  expenses.  In  how  many  weeks  would 
he  save  $97.50?  The  milk  from  a  herd  of  15  Jersey  cows,  sold  at  6 
cts.  a  qt.,  amounted  in  one  summer  to  $2025.  How  many  quarts  were 
sold,  and  what  was  the  averag^  quantity  from  each  cow  ?  A  woman  has 
three  children.  She  pays  for  each  $15  a  jenv  for  having  their  clothes 
made,  $1.50  anionth  for  mending,  and  $0.35  a  week  for  washing.  How 
much  could  she  save  in  a  year,  if  she  knew  how  to  wash,  make  clothes 
and  mend?  A  coal  dealer  bought  25784  tons  of  coal  at  $5  a  ton.  He 
sold  40%  at  $7,  20%  at  $8.50  and  the  remainder  at  $4.50.  How  much 
did  he  gain  ?  A  flock  of  sheep  has  been  increased  b}'  250%  of  its  num- 
ber, and  now  numbers  1050.     What  is  the  original  number? 
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A  man  having  $100.  went  to  market.  He  sold  10  bu.  of  potatoes  at 
80  cts.  per  bu.,  2  tons  of  hay  at  $15  per  ton,  and  25  bu.  of  oats  at  45  ots. 
per  bu.  He  bought  15  bbls.  of  flour  at  $4.50  per  bbl.  and  12  yards  of 
broadcloth  at  $4.75  per  yard.  How  much  money  did  he  have  left? 
468,275  -f-  25  =  ?  $42.75  is  33^%  of  what  number  ?  What  per  cent,  of 
$675.82  is  $84.4775?  A  broker  bought  125  bbls.  of  flour  at  $6.50  per 
bbl.  What  was  the  commission  at  1^%?  A  man  bought  30  shares  of 
bank  stock  at  par  and  sold  them  at  12%  discount.  What  did  he  lose  ? 
A  man  insured  his  house  for  .$6,500,  his  store  for  .$3,500,  and  his  goods 
for  $7,000  at  ^%.  What  did  his  insurance  come  to?  Interest  of  .$808 
for  4y.  8  m.  24  d.  ?  Interest  of  .$650.50  from  January  15  to  October  15 
at  8%  ?  Cost  of  plastering  the  four  walls  of  a  room  18  ft.  long,  15  ft. 
wide,  nine  ft.  high,  at  25  cts.  per.  sq.  It. 

What  is  the  interest  of  $632.47  from  April  3,  1784  to  March  16,  1786 
at  7%?  What  is  the  amount  of  $65.75  for  2  yrs.,  3  m.,  3  ds.  at  6%?  A 
man  shipped  2,600  bushels  of  grain  from  Chicago,  and  during  a  storm 
455  bu.  were  thrown  overboai'd.  What  was  the  rate  per  cent,  of  loss? 
Bought  a  hogshead  of  sugar  containing  9  cwt.,  56  lbs.,  for  .$86.04  and 
paid  $4.78  for  freight.  At  what  price  per  pound  must  it  be  sold  to  gain 
20%?  ]\Iy  agent  sent  me  $5,000  with  which  to  purchase  wheat  after 
deducting  his  commission  of  4%.  What  sum  did  he  invest?  Bought 
two  horses  at  .$200  each.  I  sold  one  at  10%  above  cost  and  one  at  l'2h% 
below  cost.  Did  I  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  ?  How  many  tons  of 
ice  can  I  pack  in  an  ice-house  which  is  200  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  40 
ft.  high,  allowing  150  lbs.  to  a  cubic  foot?  Cost  of  3.75  ^^ards  of  cloth 
if  45.2  yds.  cost  $75.02  ?  A  pole  stands  i  in  the  mud,  |  in  the  Avater  and 
32  feet  in  the  air.  How  long  is  the  pole?  Add  742;  1,008;  60,015; 
4,007 ,  from  the  sum  subtract  55,555 ;  and  multiply  the  remainder 
by  101. 

Dictate  first  example.  Add:  25037.45;  8712.23;  9050.37;  815.25; 
91017.16;  419.19;  2035.75;  15025.55;  7079.13;  14026.27.  What  is  the 
amount  of  tlie  following :  23  yds.  at  .$1.25  ;  17  yds.  at  $2.75  ;  16  yds.  at 
$1.12^;  10  yds.  at$1.37i;  14  yds.  at  $1.62^1;  20  yds.  at  $2.34;  12  yds. 
at  $0.88.  If  I  of  my  farm  is  worth  $830,  what  is  |  worth  ?  If  f  of  a 
barrel  of  flour  cost  $3.00  what  will  |  of  a  barrel  cost?  A  barrel  of  flour 
bought  for  .$7.50  was  sold  for  ,$10.  What  was  the  gain  percent? 
How  many  dozen  eggs  at  20  cts.  can  be  bought  for  30  barrels  of  jjota- 
toes  at  $1.62.i?  Bought  10  yds.  at  $1.25  and  15  yds.  at  $1.50;  sold 
them  all  at  the  same  price,  gaining  10%;  what  was  the  selling  price 
per  yard?  Sold  a  farm  for  $2700,  losing  10%.  Required  the  cost? 
Having  an  income  of  $3000,  a  man  spent  25%,  for  board,  12^%  for 
clothing,  16%  for  other  expenses.  What  does  he  save  ?  How  many  feet 
long  must  a  fence  be  to  enclose  a  rectangiilar  field  45  rds.  by  30rd3.? 

Fruni  10801  subtract  978.     From  remainder  subtract  869  ;  from  that. 
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987  ;  from  that,  978 ;  and  from  that,  3018.  How  much  less  is  the  dis- 
tance around  a  garden  45  ft.  square  than  around  a  garden  62  X  o7  ft.? 
The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  16.  Two  of  the  numbers  are  IJ  and  of. 
What  is  the  other  number?  How  many  sq.  yds.  in  the  walls  of  a  room 
12  X  15  ft.  and  9  ft.  high  ?  Divide  .037  by  45.9,  carry  the  work  out  four 
decimal  places  in  the  quotient,  and  write  the  denomination  of  the  re- 
mainder in  words.  One  of  the  drawing  models  is  a  square  prism  8 
inches  long  and  4  inches  square.  How  many  sq.  inches  in  the  whole 
surface  of  the  model  ?  What  %  is  gained  by  buying  a  bushel  of  apples 
at  Ih.  cts.  apiece  and  selling  them  at  l|cts.  apiece  ?  Simple  interest  of 
$1248  for  1  yr.  9  mo.  10  dys.  at  67o?  In  a  class  of  60  pupils  three  are 
absent.  What  %  are  present  ?  Cost  of  digging  a  cellar  27  ft.  sq.  and 
9  ft.  deep  at  25  cts.  a  cubic  yd.  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  flour  costing  $7.25  each  can  be  purchased  with 
$1812.50  ?  A  man  sold  87i%  of  his  farm,  and  had  42^  acres  left.  How 
many  acres  were  there  in  the  whole  farm?  Mr.  White  owns  5000  hens; 
18%  of  them  are  Leghorns,  30%  are  Plymouth  Rocks,  21%,  are  Wyandottes 
and  the  rest  are  Silver  Spangled  Ilamburgs.  How  many  Hamburgs 
has  he  ?  An  auctioneer  sold  a  house  for  $4500  and  the  adjoining  land 
for  $2200.  He  received  for  his  services  $335.  What  %  Avas  his  com- 
mission ?  An  agent  is  sent  $1030.  to  invest  in  apples  ;  his  commission 
being  3%,  and  the  apples  costing  $2.00  per  barrel,  how  many  barrels 
can  he  buy  ?  What  must  have  been  the  original  cost  of  a  lot  of 
carpet  which  was  sold  for  $294.00  at  a  loss  of  16%?  A  certain  town 
needs  to  raise  by  taxation  $7650.  There  are  in  town  1200  men  who 
will  pay  a  pcdl  tax  of  $2.00  each.  If  the  property  in  the  town  is 
valueil  at  $350,000,  what  must  be  the  rate  of  taxation  (or  tax  on  one 
dollar)  to  raise  the  remainder  of  the  amount  needed? 

A  commission  merchant  had  sent  him  4600  qts.  of  berries.  He  sold 
18%  of  them  at  lU  cts. ;  40%  at  10|  cts. ;  17%  at  9^  cts. ;  the  rest  at  cost. 
How  much  did  he  receive  in  all  if  they  cost  8  cts.  a  qt.  ?  Find  6^%  of 
19712  miles.  Find  62^%  of  2768  yards.  Find  9  J^-'/o  of  11223314  lbs.  A 
clerk's  income  is  $800.  He  pays  25%  of  it  for  board,  and  33'i%  of  the 
remainder  for  clothes.  How  much  has  he  left  ?  A  drover  lost  $18.  by 
selling  a  cow  for  18%  less  than  cost.  What  did  the  cow  cost?  An 
auctioneer  sold  for  Mrs.  Paul  on  10%  commission,  14  chairs,  at  $1.75 ;  6 
tables  at  $2.75  ;  40  yds.  carpet  at  62^  cts.  a  yard,  a  miscellaneous  lot  foi- 
$119.21.  What  sum  did  Mrs.  Paul  receive?  A  man  owed  a  debt  of 
$960.50  ;  12  yr.  3  mo.  16  ds.,  afterward,  what  was  due  ?( Interest  at  5%.) 
Mr.  Worth  bought  a  lot  for  $SO00,  Jan.  7,  1882,  and  paid  for  it  June  29, 
1885  at  4%  interest.  How  much  did  it  cost?  Mr.  Cole  bought  three 
horses  at  $200.  each  on  Apr.  3,  1885,  and  gave  his  90  days  note  for  the 
amount  u'Jth  interest  at  bh!%-  How  much  was  due  at  the  maturity  of 
the  note  ? 
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Paid  $2,175.75  for  a  house,  $240.37^  for  painting- it,  $605.40  for  furni- 
ture, $140.12^  for  carpets.  What  was  whole  cost  of  house  and  furniture? 
A  lady  bought  a  dress  for  $13|,  a  bonnet  for  $5^,  gloves  for  $lf ,  and  a 
fan  for  $J.  She  paid  the  clerk  a  twenty-dollar  bill,  and  a  five-dollar  bill. 
How  much  change  did  he  return?  A  grocer  bought  372  lbs.  of  cheese 
at  $0.15  a  pound,  434  lbs.  of  coffee  at  $0.12^  a  lb.,  and  16  bu.  of  pota- 
toes at  '$0.33  a  bu.  What  did  the  whole  cost  ?  If  894  lbs.  of  beef 
cost  $80.46,  what  does  one  pound  cost  ?  A  farmer  having  760  sheep, 
kept  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  and  sold  the  rest;  how  many  did  he 
sell  ?  A  farmer  sold  50  sheep,  which  was  20%  of  his  whole  flock;  how 
many  sheep  in  the  whole  flock?  A  commission  merchant  sells  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $6,756;  what  is  his  commission  at  2%?  AV hat  is  the 
interest  of  $250  for  1  year,  10  months  and  15  days,  at  6%  ? 

The  floor  of  a  room  is  18^  ft.  long,  15^  ft  wide.  How  many  sq.  yds. 
in  the  floor?  A  lot  of  land  containing  5,250  sq.  ft.  is  125  ft.  long.  How 
wide  is  it  ?  What  part  of  a  day  is  18  hrs.  30  minutes  ?  Reduce  3  tons  9  cwt. 
17  lbs.  Av.  to  ounces.  Change  I  to  an  equivalent  decimal.  Bought  10,250 
ft.  of  boards  at  14  dollars  per  thousand  ft.  How  much  did  I  pay?  Ex- 
press the  sum  of  which  $31  35  is  5%.  Bought  flour  for  $8.25  and  sold  it 
for  $9.  What  is  the  per  cent,  of  gain?  Bought  for  $9  and  sold  for 
$8.25.  What  is  the  per  cent,  of  loss  ?  What  is  the  interest  of  $150  for 
2  yrs.  8  mos.  18  days  at  6     per  annum  ? 

Dictate:  87.27;  43.75;  72.50;  39.75;  64.04;  58  94;  95.83;  26.37; 
75.96  ;  50.83  ;39.49  ;97.08  ;  62.62.  If  35  men  earn  $37.50  in  a  day,  how 
much  will  50  men  earn?  Multijjly  9,008  by  7,080  and  divide  the  jjrod- 
uct  by  600.-  What  is  the  diiference  between  69  X  58.8  and  291  -=-  97  ? 
How  many  yards  of  cloth  in  four  lots;  87^  yds.,  75|  yds.,  72|  yds., 
80i  yds.?  How  many  house  lots  each  containing  2g  acres  could  be 
made  from  199i  acres  ?  8%  of  a  man's  capital  is  invested  in  a  house, 
15%  in  stocks,  25%  in  ships,  and  the  balance  is  invested  in  his  business. 
If  he  has  $87,500  in  all,  how  much  is  the  house  worth,  how  much  has 
he  invested  in  stocks,  how  much  in  ships,  how  much  in  business  ? 
Bought  a  iiouse  for  $6,240,  and  sold  it  to  gain  37 J%.  For  how  much 
did  I  sell  it?  How  many  ft.  in  62^%  of  a  mile?  A  man  gave  his  note 
for  $1,500  May  10,  1886,  with  interest  at  6%.  How  much  would  pay  it  m 
full  to-day? 

Change  "  "  '^  to  a  simple  fraction.  A  man  had  157f  bushels  of  apples 
which  he  wished  to  distribute  ec^ually  among  15  poor  persons ;  how 
many  bushels  did  he  give  to  each?  9|  times  i  of  56|  is  how  much? 
If  1  of  a  farm  is  worth  .$l,285f ,  what  will  8  such  farms  cost  ?  Find  the 
interest  of  $168.20  for  2  yrs.  8  mos.  19  d.  at  4%?  4%  of  my  money  is 
in  my  pocket,  38%  is  in  the  bank,  and  the  rest  is  in  real  estate.  I  have 
in  all  $24,000.  How  much  is  in  the  bank,  and  in  real  estate?  Mr. 
White  sold  24-^%  of  his  estate  amounting  to  $1,372  to  Mr.  Jones.     He  is 
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worth  in  addition  to  his  real  estate,  $14,000.  ITow  much  is  he  wortli  in 
all  ?     Bought  10,7.52  cu.  ft.  of  wood  at  $8^  a  cord ;  what  did  it  all  cost  ? 

What  is  interest?  What  is  simple  interest?  What  is  usurj' ?  What 
is  the  legal  rate  in  Massachusetts?  What  is  usury  in  Massachusetts? 
Find  the  interest  of  .f 837. 36  for  3  yr.  2  mo.  at  7%;  of  $89G.OO  for  2  yr. 
6k  mo-  at  61%;  of  $658.00  for  9  mo.  at  a%;  of  270.87  from  Oct.  17, 
1860,  to  Dec.  28,  1863;  of  $19.80  from  Oct.  1.5,  1859,  to  April  19,  1860, 
at  5%;  of  $02.50  from  Aug.  3,  1862,  to  April  11,  1863,  at  7^%.  Find 
the  balance  due  Cabot  in  the  following  account,  Oct.  1,  1865,  interest  at 
6%  from  the  date  of  the  items : 

Dr.  Arthur  Lek,  in  Acct.  with  G.  Cabot.  Cr. 


1865. 

1865. 

March  29 

To  jNIdse 

$476 

93 

April  24 

By  Mdse 

$389 

51 

April  22 

To  Cash 

869 

82 

May  15 

By  Mdse 

379 

84 

A  man  gave  his  note  May  7,  1830,  for  .$1,800  with  interest;  what  sum 
would  discharge  the  note  June  21,  1834?  A  lot  of  coal  cost  ,$7.50  per 
ton  ;  for  what  must  it  be  sold  to  gain  33^7o  ?  What  must  I  ask  apiece 
for  lamps  that  cost  .$4  a  dozen  that  I  may  make  25%  ?  Sold  a  carriage 
for  $240,  which  was  40%  less  than  it  cost.  Required  the  cost  ?  If  by 
selling  gloves  at  60  cts.  a  pair  20%  is  gained,  what  was  the  cost  per 
dozen  pairs?  Lost  $15  by  selling  a  watch  at  25%  below  cost.  Wliat 
was  the  cost  ?  What  must  the  amount  of  my  sales  be  for  a  year,  that  I 
may  clear  $800  at  a  profit  of  16%?  If  I  buy  a  horse  for  $75,  and  sell 
him  for  $120,  what  is  the  per  cent,  gained  ?  By  selling  wood  at  $6.50 
a  cord,  I  gain  30%,  ;  what  did  I  give  a  cord  ?  What  per  cent,  is  lost  by 
selling  a  lot  of  goods  for  §  of  their  cost?  Bought  150  beeves  at  the 
rate  of  $12.50  each,  and  300  sheep  at  the  rate  of  $4.50.  I  sold  the  lot 
for  $10,300 ;  what  per  cent,  did  I  gain  ?  What  per  cent,  is  gained  by 
selling  goods  for  2  times  their  cost  ? 

A  man  owning  176.35  acres  of  land,  sold  90i  aci'es  to  one  j^erson,  and 
2^5  of  an  acre  to  another.  How  much  was  left?  At  $0.75  a  yd,  how 
many  yds.  of  cloth  can  be  bought  for  $579  ?  A  man  drew  from  a  bank 
$54.60,  which  was  15%  of  all  his  money?  How  much  money  had  he? 
If  a  man  walk  19  miles  in  2^-  hours,  how  far  will  he  walk  in  4|  hours? 
A  man  spent  ^^  of  his  money  for  a  house,  Jy  for  furnitui'e,  ^^^  for 
horses,  and  |  to  build  a  church;  what  jjart  of  his  money  had  he  left? 
A  farmer  raised  316  bu.  of  corn,  and  sold  79  bu. ;  what  per  cent,  of  his 
corn  did  he  sell  ?  What  is  the  inleresit  of  $960  for  1  y.  3  m.  7  d.  at  6%? 
What  is  the  amoimi  of  $1,000  for  3  y.  at  8%?  Add:  $754.60;  539.84; 
676.79;  878.29;  458.71;  547.85;  599.90. 
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A  man  carried  to  a  store  751  bu.  of  potatoes  and  received  for  them 
27^  cts.  a  bu. ;  how  many  yds.  of  cloth  at  17|  cts.  a  yd.  would  have  paid 
for  them?  AVhat  will  75  men  earn  in  iy|  days,  if  each  earns  2j^g  each 
day?  A  farmer  gathered  75^|  bbl.  of  apples  in  one  day,  698|-|  bbls.  the 
second  day,  and  13f  |  on  the  tliird.  How  many  bbls.  in  all  ?  Add  $10t.-|-f , 
$100|i,  and  $100i|.  A  man  paid  for  one  farm  $9118ii,  and  for  an- 
other . f  7229^^2  •"  How  much  more  did  he  pay  for  the  first  than  for  the 
second?  How  long  will  it  talie  a  garrison  to  eat  41|-|  bbl.  of  flour  if 
it  eats  6|  bbl.  in  a  week  ?  A  mercliant  had  469.0625  gal.  of  oil ;  how 
many  jugs  will  hold  it,  if  each  contains  .625  of  a  gal.  ?  .075  X  .0069  X 
.08  =  ?  In  I  of  an  acre  how  many  sq.  ft.  ?  What  will  8  yds.  2  ft.  6  in. 
of  silver  wire  cost  at  8|  ct.  an  inch  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  a  field  15|  rds.  long  and  12  rds.  ■wide,  if  ever}' 
square  foot  is  worth  16  cts.  ?  Three  girls  together  bought  15|  yards  of 
ribbon.  If  Mary  bought  6|  yds.,  ami  Kate  5^^  yai'ds,  how  much  did 
Ellen  buy  ?  A  young  man  spent  $195J  during  his  first  term  at  college, 
which  was  |  of  his  year's  allowance.  What  was  his  year's  allowance, 
and  how  much  money  had  he  left  for  the  remainder  of  the  year?  A 
man  paid  §18f  for  a  load  of  hay  weighing  2|  tons.  At  the  same  rate 
what  should  he  pay  for  |  of  a  ton?  VVh.at  is  the  cost  of  33  tubs  of 
butter,  each  weighing  25|  lbs.,  at  17^  cents  a  pound  ?  How  many  flag- 
stones each  4  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  wide  will  be  needed  to  lay  a  crossing 
232  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide  ?  What  will  be  the  cost  of  them  at  the  rate  of 
$50  for  100  stones?  Spent  $'.)i  for  cloth  at  |  of  a  dollar  a  yard.  How 
many  yards  did  I  buy  ?  Change  to  common  fractions  .0075  and  .625. 
What  will  it  cost  to  put  moulding  around  a  room  shaped  like  the  draw- 
ing, allowing  3  inches  on  every  corner  for  matching,  —  the   moulding 


4.- 

10  ft. 

p 

6  ft. 

22  ft. 

being  worth  5|  cts.  a  foot?     Divide  4.5006  by  .015. 
mals,  ^,  ^^,  and  5|  and  add  the  results. 


Change  to  deci- 
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One  boy  has  -^^-^  of  an  orange,  his  sistei*  has  |§|  of  one  and  his 
brother  has  2V0  ^^  ""^*  Reduce  these  fractions  to  lowest  terms  and  find 
how  many  (iranges  they  all  haA^e.  I  now  own  |  of  a  house,  Mr.  Smith 
owns  -^^  of  it,  and  Mr.  White  owns  |  of  it.  If  I  buy  their  shares  what 
part  of  the  house  shall  I  then  own?  If  it  takes  11  men  4.5|  days,  to  do 
a  piece  of  work,  how  many  days  will  it  take  one  man  to  do  the  same 
work?  If  I  buy  butter  at  41i  cents  a  pound  and  sell  it  at  52^  cents  a 
pound  how  much  do  I  gain  on  one  j^ound?  How  mufh  on  25  pounds  ? 
If  I  give  one  girl  f  of  an  orange,  to  how  many  girls  can  I  give  18 
oranges  ?  If  one  yard  can  be  bought  for  $2|  how  many  yards  can  be 
bought  for  $451  ?  A  lady  bought  three  pieces  of  cloth  ;  the  first  piece 
contained  oO^-  yds.  the  second  28|  yards  and  the  third  25|  yards.  How 
many  yards  in  all?  I  owned  |  of  a  house,  and  sold  |  of  my  share  for 
$1750.  What  was  the  value  of  the  whole  house  at  that  rate?  At  11| 
cents  a  pound  I  sold  three  barrels  of  sugar,  the  first  of  which  weighed 
235  pounds,  the  second  211  lbs.,  the  third  254  lbs.,  what  did  I  receive 
for  all  the  sugar?  A  grocer  after  selling  J,  f,  -^^,  and  |  of  a  quantity 
of  sugar  had  1(J2  pounds  left.     How  many  pounds  did  he  have  at  first  ? 

What  sum  of  money  will  pay  for  106  yds.  of  cloth  at  $0.12  yd.,  203 
yds.  at  $0.15  yd.,  720  yds.  at  $0.06i  yd.,  224  yds.  at  $0.10  yd.,  125  yds. 
at  $0.25,  50  yds.  at  $1.00  yd.?  Reduce  ^{||^  to  a  whole  or  mixed  num- 
ber. Hovv  many  yards  in  three  pieces  of  carpet  which  measure  37|  yds., 
4'J|  yds.,  and  5()|  yds.?  If  40|  yds.  of  flannel  shrank  \^  yds.  in  d^^eing, 
how  much  did  it  then  measure?  If  43  tons  of  iron  cost  $184. DO,  what 
will  37i  tons  cost?  If  it  requires  IJ  yds.  of  muslin  for  1  apron,  how 
much  will  be  needed  for  125  aprons  ?  How  many  cu.  in.  in  ^  a  cu.  ft.  ? 
A  field  is  40  rds.  long,  26  rods  wide,  what  is  the  distance  around  it  in  feet  ? 
What  will  it  cost  to  carj^et  a  room  18  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide,  at  $1.75  a  sq. 
yd.?  I  sold  I  of  my  property  to  Mr.  A,  the  remainder  was  sold  to  Mr. 
B  for  $1,200  ;  what  was  the  whole  property  worth  ? 

The  eaimings  of  a  man  and  his  three  sons  are  $4,475  and  their  expenses 
are  $2,845.  If  the  balance  is  equally  divided  among  them  what  will 
each  have  ?  Mr.  Brown  buys  150  tons  of  hay.  He  sells  35  tons  at  $4f 
per  ton,  40  tons  at  $5^  per  ton,  and  |  of  the  remainder  at  5^  per  ton. 
How  much  money  does  he  receive?  A  merchant  bought  48|  pounds  of 
butter  of  one  man,  28^  of  another,  25^^  of  another  and  56y5g  of  another, 
how  many  jjounds  did  he  buy?  How  many  yds.  of  cloth  costing  $0.37i 
per  yard,  must  be  given  in  exchange  for  15  tons  of  coal  at  $4.50  per  ton  ? 
A  boy  paid  f  of  liis  money  for  a  \)-mv  of  skates  costing  $2| ;  how  much  had 
he  left?  Bought  wheat  at  94  cents  a  bushel,  to  the  amount  of  $59.22 
and  sold  it  for  $70.56  ;  what  is  the  selling  price  per  bushel?  If  a  man 
eai-ns  $lf  a  day,  in  how  many  days  will  he  earn  $100  ?  If  f  of  a  cord  of 
wood  is  worth  $3^,  what  will  %  of  a  cord  cost?     A  merchant  on  Monday 
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put  into  tho  bank  $10,481,  and  drew  out  $4,550  ;  on  Tuesday  he  put  in 
$2,900,  and  drew  out  $5,875;  on  Wednesday  he  put  in  $13,470,  and 
drew  out  $8,645 ;  now  much  money  had  he  remaining  in  the  bank  ? 
What  will  be  the  total  cost  of  25  yds.  calico  at  9  cents ;  43  j'ds.  sheeting 
at  12^  cents.  ;  14  yds.  flannel  at  42  cents ;  6  yds.  muslin  at  28  cents ;  t 
doz.  handkerchiefs  at  37^  cents  each  ? 

If  I  can  buy  eggs  at  one  place  for  $0.35  a  dozen,  and  at  another  place 
for  $0.30  a  doz.,  how  much  money  do  I  save  by  buying  300  eggs  at  the 
latter  place?  What  is  the  smallest  sum  of  money  with  which  I  can  buy 
cows  at  $30  each,  oxen  at  $55  each,  or  horses  at  $105  each  ?  A  lady  who 
had  $50^,  received  $8^  more,  spent  $17|,  lost  4^%  and  collected  $15j^  of 
a  debt;  how  much  money  had  she  then  ?  When  potatoes  are  worth  $*- 
per  bush,  and  corn  $|  per  bush.,  how  many  busli.  of  potatoes  are  equal 
in  value  to  16  bushels  of  corn  ?  A  mason  worked  llf  days,  and,  after 
paying  his  expenses  with  f  of  his  earnings,  had  $20  left;  how  much  did 
he  receive  per  da}-  ?  Change  $3-5  to  decimal  of  a  dollar.  Change  .0008 
of  a  mile  to  a  common  fraction.  Divide  .006  by  .06,  multiply  quotient 
by  .05  and  divide  the  product  by  .005.  Cost  of  fencing  a  lot  of  land  26 
rd.  long  by  20  rd.  at  25  cts.  per  foot?  My  neighbor's  lot  contains  5  sq. 
rds.  mine  is  3  rds.  squai-e  ;  difference  in  size  in  square  feet  ?  How  many 
tiles  3  inches  square  are  needed  to  cover  a  floor  18  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide  ? 

Divide  4.008  by  2.  Mr.  Weeks  sold  his  house  for  $125|,  his  cow  for 
$74i,  and  his  carriage  for  $1502^.  What  did  he  receive?  What  will 
3,484  ft.  lumber  cost  at  $2  per  thousand  ft.  ?  Mr.  Grace  sold  his  house 
for  $5,600,  which  was  but  I  of  its  value.  What  was  it  worth?  How 
many  cords  of  wood  in  a  j^ile  24  ft.  long  12  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  high? 
How  much  is  it  worth  at  $5  per  <cord  ?  Fred  bought  a  bicycle  for  $50||, 
and  sold  it  for  $75i,;  how  much  did  he  gain?  Mr.  Bates  bought  8J- 
barrels  of  flour  at  $6|  per  barrel;  what  was  the  cost?  Cai'pet  a  floor 
24  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide  with  carpet  4  ft.  wide  at  $1.25  per  yard.  A 
man  divided  $33^  equally  among  some  boys,  giving  each  $5|.  How 
many  boys  were  there  ?  What  will  a  wire  fence  cost  around  a  lot  of 
land  18  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide  at  $2  per  rd.  ? 

Add  284,640;  779,849;  286,524;  27,896;  85,729;  5,486;  72.899; 
286,486.  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  $35,000,  and  sold  it  so  as  to  lose 
$1,295  ;  how  much  did  he  sell  it  for  ?  I  sold  247  yds.  of  cloth  at  8  cents  ; 
200  yds.  at  10  cents ;  87  yds.  at  12  cents ;  50  yds.  at  25  cents ;  12  yds. 
at  $1.50;  how  much  did  I  receive?  My  field  is  100  rods  long  and  75 
rds.  wide.  How  much  is  it  worth  at[$2  a  sq.  I'od?  How  much  will  it 
cost  to  fence  it  at  $1  a  rod  ?  I  sold  an  acre  of  land  at  $1.25  cents  a  square 
foot;  how  much  did  I  receive?  Add_2^,  3|,  81,  10^^^.  I  paid  $2,000 
for  t  of  a  ship  ;  what  is  the  remainder  wortli  ?  I  exchanged  80  bbls.  of 
flour,  worth  $6  a  bbl  for  tea  at  50  cents  a  lb. ;  how  many  lbs.  of  tea? 
Find  L.  C.  M.  of  48,  84,  96,  144. 
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12f  is  what  part  of  29  ?  A  man  owing  $325.00  paid  $90.  of  the  debt. 
AMiat  part  of  the  debt  did  he  pay  ?  Reduce  96  to  fourteenths  A  man 
sold  a  lot  of  land  for  $1,460,  which  was  3^  times  what  it  cost  him. 
What  did  it  cost  him  ?  ^\  X  2^  +  20^  —  (2  h-  i)  +  8^  ^  ?  Divide  1 1 
by  b^^.  Change  14*  to  a  common  fraction  in  its  simplest  form.  5(5.8 
X  0.01  +  5. 48X  1000  +  0.7  H- 0.001  =  ?  If  coal  is  $6.67  per  ton,  how 
much  coal  can  be  bought  for  $o,3o5? 

286  H-. 013  =  ?  What  would  5000  bricks  cost  at  $7.75  a  thousand? 
What  must  a  carpenter  pay  for  the  following:  6500  shingles  at  $4.75 
jjer  thousand ;  15964  feet  of  boards  at  $39.25  jjer  thousand;  4849  feet 
of  planks  at  $45.32  per  thousand?  "L.  C.  M."  of  16,  21,  24,  30,  32? 
Find  product  of  |  of  if,  of  1| ;  and  of  3 J  of  |  of  \^.  AVhen  35|  bushels 
of  turnii^s  cost  $28.60,  what  should  be  paid  for  h  a  bushel?-  If  4  of  | 
of  a  piece  of  land  cost  $420,  what  is  the  value  of  the  whole  ? 

If  a  merchant  buys  meal  at  $0,018  a  pound  and  sells  it  at  $0,025  a 
pound,  how  much  does  he  gain  on  2.75  tons?  Mr.  Blank  bottled  135 
gallons  of  ink  in  bottles  that  held  |  of  a  pint.  He  sold  it  for  12J  cts. 
bottle.  How  much  did  he  receive ?  1728  barrels  of  flour  cost;  $7,992 
what  cost  978  ban-els  ?  Find  the  whole  cost  of  36  rolls  of  paper  at  33^ 
cts.  per  roll;  64  yds.  of  matting  at  $0.37^  per  yard,  7  pairs  of  lace 
curtains  at  $16.50  per  pair?  A  dealer  sold  J'^  of  his  wheat  to  Mr. 
Adams,  ]  of  it  to  Mr.  Baker,  and  ^g  of  it  to  Mr.  Charles,  then  he  had 
630  bu.  left.  How  much  had  he  at  first  ?  What  is  the  whole  cost  of 
•dli  bushels  of  potatoes  at  $0.75^ ;  345  yds.  of  cloth  at  $0.90|  328| ; 
jjounds  of  butter  at  $0.43|  ?  A  person  standing  exactly  at  the  equator 
is  carried  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  24,899  miles  in  a  da3^  How  far 
is  he  carried  in  eight  hours  ?  A  clerk  hq,s  $75  each  month,  and  sperxds 
$54|  per  month.  How  much  does  he  save  in  a  year  ?  A  farmer  sold 
f  of  his  wheat  for  $796f  and  received  for  it  $1^^  per  bushel.  How 
many  bushels  did  he  have  at  first  and  how  many  did  he  sell  ?  A  farmer 
had  388|  acres  of  land  and  bought  2ol|  acres  more.  Then  he  sold 
84|,  26§,  38|,  291.1,  Q^^  and  84j9j  acres.     How  many  had  he  lift? 

From  200,675  cents  take  7,654  mills.  Give  the  answer  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Multiply  4.5  by  .08  and  divide  the  product  by  .006.  A  man 
having  70  bushels  of  wheat,  sold  6|  bushels  to  one  man  and  7|  bushels 
to  another.  How  many  bushels  left?  If  it  took  11^  yds.  of  silk  to 
make  18  neckties,  how  much  was  needed  for  each  necktie?  I  need  15 
inches  of  velvet  to  make  a  dress  collar.  If  the  velvet  is  worth  $1.50  a 
yd.,  what  will  my  collar  cost  ?  What  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  field  160  ft. 
long,  and  120  ft.  wide,  at  8|  Qts.  a  foot  ?  Susie  has  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  that  is  2  yds.  square ;  if  she  wished  to  cover  it  with  patchwork, 
each  piece  1  in.  sq.,  how  many  pieces  will  she  need  ?  427  is  yV  of  what 
number?     Find  |  of  2000.  * 
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A  man  sold  4  beeves ;  the  first  weighing  1427^1  lbs. ;  seconrl  984^ ; 
third  10081 ;  fourth  974^\;  find  weight  of  all.  If  it  takes  oi  yards  for 
a  coat,  S\},  yards  for  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  7  yards  for  a  vest,  how 
much  will  it  take  for  all  ?  From  27  lbs.  take  14|  lbs.  From  32  pounds 
take  164  lbs.  From  17  gals,  take  14y\  gals.  When  butter  is  i  of  a 
dollar  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  can  be  bought  for  $2|  ?  Divide  19 
by  3|.     Divide  1943|  by  9.     Multiply  349  by  72t.     Divide  4  by  ^ 

A  man  bought  4  pieces  of  cloth;' the  first  contained  27^  yds.,  the 
second  28|  yds.,  the  third  28|  yds.,  and  the  fourth  27y\  yds.;  how 
many  yds.  did  they  all  contain  ?  I  bought  three  j'ards  of  cloth  at  $3|- 
per  yard,  two  pairs  of  shoes  at  $1|  per  pair,  and  a  hat  for  $3|,  giving 
in  payment  a  twent}"  dollar  bill ;  how  much  change  ought  I  to  receive 
in  return  ?  How  much  Avill  it  cost  to  build  a  rod  of  wall  at  y\  of  a 
dollar  per  ft.  ?  IIow  many  days  will  it  take  a  man  who  earns  $1§  per 
day  to  earn  $100  ?  How  much  will  it  cost  to  build  23.86  miles  of  rail- 
road at  $23,463.75  pev  mile  ?  If  a  man  can  earn  $1  in  |  of  a  daj-,  how 
many  dollars  can  he  earn  in  a  week  ?  How  much  will  a  pile  of  wood 
cost,  if  Jg  of  it  cost  $9.73?  If  I  gave  37  yards  of  cloth,  at  $4  per  yard, 
for  apples  at $3  per  barrel,  how  many  barrels  of  apples  did  I  receive? 
If  a  man's  income  is  $365  per  year,  and  he  spends  ,$289.75  per  year, 
how  luuch  will  he  save  in  9  years  ?  How  much  will  it  cost  to  fence  a 
piece  of  land  one  rod  square  at  $0,375  per  foot? 

Write  from  dictation  and  add:  2,002.75;  31,400.0875;  200,005.87; 
275.00075;  20,040.000015;  50,300.0405;  96,785.0125;  80,.504.4 ;  9,780.45; 
27,984.045;  9.375.83;  5,067.98.  A  man  had  510  acres  of  land.  He 
kept  10.17  acres  and  sold  the  rest  at  $875  per  acre.  How  much  did  he 
get  for  it?  How  many  acres  of  land  can  be  bought  for  .$23  5,  if  one 
acre  costs  $.925?  What  is  i  of  |  of  |  ?  What  is  equal  to  23|P  Wha 
is  fa  equal  to?  Reduce  to  lowest  terms  ffV^.  Add  27935711,  34789|, 
11121|.  If  34  lbs.  of  cheese  cost  45  cts..  what  would  |  of  a  lb.  cost? 
A  man  had  4725f  yds.  of  cotton  cloth  and  used  2ol9|  yds.  Find  the 
value  of  the  cloth  that  is  left  at  5  cts.  a  yd.  How  many  acres  in  a 
strip  of  land  that  is  a  mile  long  and  ten  feet  wide  ?  How  many  cu. 
ft.  in  a  box  2  yds.  long,  2  ft.  wide  and  20  in.  high  ? 

How  much  larger  than  67  is  201?  How  much  larger  is  79879  than 
694f  ?  A  gentleman  had  .$680  ;  he  jjut  %  of  it  into  a  bank  and  spent  ^ 
of  the  remainder  for  a  coat;  how  much  did  he  then  have  left?  If  you 
should  spend  f  of  your  money  and  then  have  $24.04  left,  hovv  much 
must  you  have  had  at  first?  What  is  the  lai'gest  number  that  will  ex- 
actly divide  57,  399,  and  2793  ?  I  paid  $465  for  hats  at  $35  apiece  ;  how 
many  did  I  buy  ? 

Reduce  -^.^^  and  |J-|  to  lowest  terms.  In  984^^  lbs.  how  many  112ths  ? 
Bought  a  cord  of  wood  for  $2|,  a  bbl.  of  flour  for  $9|,  and  a  tub  of 
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butter  for  5|  dollars.  What  is  the  whole  cost?  Bought  wheat  at  $15 
per  bu.  and  sold  it  for  $2i  per  bu.  How  much  did  I  make  on  250 
bushels  ?  From  two  piles  of  wood  containing  resi^ectively  10|  cords 
and  241  cords,  16|^  cords  were  taken  away.  How  much  is  left?  What 
is  the  value  of  12J  doz.  eggs  at  185  cts.  per  dozen?  At  9§  dollars  per 
barrel  how  much  flour  can  be  bought  for  .f  138.75?  At  -^  of  a  dollar  a 
pound  how  much  butter  can  be  bought  for  $2  j%  ?  How  much  is  ^^  of  J 
of  4.8  ?  I  sold  my  watch  for  $45,  which  was  J  more  than  the  cost. 
What  was  the  cost  ? 

Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  75,  225,  450.  Least  Common  Multiple 
of  40,  28,  32,  6,  4.  Find  the  sum  of  ^%,  if,  ^\,  &.  Subtract  15|  from 
328f .  What  is  the  cost  of  486|  bushels  of  corn  @  62i  cts.  per  bushel  ? 
If  a  family  use  19f  lbs.  of  butter  in  7^  days,  how  many  pounds  each 
day  ?  If  one  yd.  of  ribbon  cost  $|  how  many  yds.  can  be  bought  for 
$25  ?  If  123  tons  of  coal  cost  $848.70  what  will  be  the  cost  of  265  tons  ? 
A  man  had  $600;  he  bought  a  hoi-se  for  $225,  a  carriage  for  $190.12 
and  a  harness  for  40  dollars  and  5  mills  ;  how  much  had  he  left?  Add  : 
7.27;  18.36;  19.45;  .06;  .77;  8.19;  37.37;  45.69;  88.88;  99.75. 

I  sold  a  piece  of  land  for  $2,175,  and  thereby  lost  $75.  What  did  the 
land  cost?  Subtract  325  thousandths  from  325.  A  lady  bought  16  yds. 
of  cloth  at  70  cts.  a  yd.  She  paid  $5  in  cash  and  the  rest  in  butter  at 
20  cts.  a  pound.  How  many  jjounds  of  butter  did  .she  pay  ?  If  ^^  of  a 
ship  is  worth  $27,000,  what  is  the  whole  ship  worth  ?  What  is  the 
value  of  9  boxes  of  raisins,  each  containing  27i  pounds,  at  18  cts.  a 
pound?  $10,004  +$40.75^  +  $0.78|  =?  Divide  1647.425  by  .325. 
If  a  doz.  peaches  cost  $0.37^  Avhat  cost  7^  doz.  ?  Change  787,462 
minutes  to  higher  denominations.  Mary  has  $15.50,  and  Grace  has 
$5.50.     What  part  of  Mary's  inoney  is  Grace's  ? 

Add:  |,  i,  y%,  and  3J.  If  from  a  lot  of  2|  acres,  two  house  lots  be 
sold,  one  containing  |  of  a.n  acre,  and  the  other  |  of  an  acre,  how  much 
land  will  i-emain  ?  If  a  man  walks  j-^g  of  a  mile  in  10  minutes,  how 
far  can  he  walk  in  an  hour  and  a  half  ?  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is 
131,  and  one  of  the  numbei's  is  5J-|.  What  is  the  other  number?  A 
owns  I  of  a  steamboat,  B  owns  J,  C  owns  f,  and  D  owns  the  rest. 
What  part  does  D  own  ?  The  dividend  is  |  and  the  divisor  i|.  What 
is  the  quotient?  A  man  owns  8J  acres  of  land.  If  he  divides  it  into 
house-lots  each  containing  ^^  of  an  acre,  how  many  lots  will  there  be  ? 
43.062  X  374  81  =?  What  is  the  quotient  of  21.17  divided  by  .0073? 
Write  the  tables  of  Avoirdupois  Weight  and  Solid  Measure.  f  of  |  of 
h  of  f A  of  If  =  ?     Define  Denominator,  and  Mixed  Number. 
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Dictate  for  addition;  75,017;  4,209;  6,090;  60,008;  705,900;  85,705. 
From  six  thousand  seven  hundred  five  and  seven  liundredths,  take  thirty- 
seven  and  seventy-one  thousandths.  In  6,987  da^'S  how  many  minutes? 
Find  the  cost  of  1,588,000  lbs.  of  coal,  at  $7.98  a  ton.  How  many 
cords  of  wood,  at  $7.85  a  cord,  can  be  purchased  for  $59,730.65? 
Divide  $3,245,530  by  468.  Bought  8  bu.  3  qt.  of  valuable  seed  at  seven 
dollars  8  cents  a  quart;  how  much  did  the  seed  cost?  Wliat  is  the  cost 
of  19  gal.  2  qt.  of  cologne  at  90  els.  a  quart?  Divide  |  of  $60,800 
equally  among  75  persons.  Bought  675  lbs.  of  sugar  at  7  cts.  alb., 
and  986  lbs.  of  dried  fruit  at  eight  cts.  a  lb.,  and  gave  in  payment 
two  100-dollar  bills.     How  much  change? 

Bought  a  house  for  .f23,650,  and  land  for  $73,640.  For  how  much 
must  I  sell  them  to  gain  $4,500  ?  In  building  a  cottage  the  excavating 
cost  $34;  the  cellar  walls  $110.50;  the  plastering  $73.42;  the  frame 
$64.50;  the  boarding  $33.50;  the  siding  $25.00;  the  roof  boards 
$20.67;  shingling  $62.80;  painting  $80.12 ;  sink  $9.50;  Avindows  $98; 
hardware  $42,  and  incidentals  $200.  What  was  the  entire  cost?  What 
are  the  prime  factors  of  160?  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  21,  38,  and  66. 
Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  45  and  135.  Write  two  fractions  equal  to  ^.  In  5 
apples  how  many  fourths  of  an  apple  ?  Mary  paid  |  of  a  dollar  for  a 
book,  I  of  a  dollar  for  a  hat,  and  |  of  a  dollar  for  a  handkerchief  ? 
How  many  eighths  of  a  dollar  did  she  spend  in  all  ?  In  1  ton,  28  cwt. 
how  many  pounds  ?  In  7  days  how  many  minutes  ?  Write  in  words 
25.025.  Write  in  figures  thirty  and  five  thousandths.  How  many 
pints  in  l3  gals.  ?     Multiply  2.25  by  15.     Divide  1,728  by  12. 

A  merchant  has  3,560  barrels  of  flour :  after  selling  1,380  barrels  to  one 
man  and  985  barrels  to  another  how  many  barrels  has  he  left  ?  A  man 
has  $263.50,  how  much  will  he  need  to  earn  that  he  may  have  in  all 
$1,000?  How  much  will  8  horses  and  8  carriages  cost  if  one  horse  costs 
$325,  and  one  carriage  costs  $275.75  ?  If  a  wheel  turns  round  351  times 
in  going  a  mile,  how  many  times  will  it  turn  round  in  going  from  Bos- 
ton to  Providence,  or  41  miles?-  A  grocer  bought  7,200  gallons  of  oil ; 
J  of  it  leaked  out  and  he  sold  the  remainder  at  25  cents  a  gallon.  How 
much  did  he  receive  for  it?  From  two  and  four-tenths  yards  take  .445  of 
a  yard.  Mr.  Brown  has  three  farms,  one  contains  267.58  acres,  another 
contains  124.30  acres,  and  the  other  contains79. 12  acres.  How  many  acres 
in  the  three  farms  ?  How  much  less  than  640  acres  ?  A  small  boy  has  65 
cents,  his  older  bi'other  has  9  times  as  much,  his  uncle  has  9  times  as 
nmch  as  his  brother,  and  his  father  has  9  times  as  much  as  his  uncle. 
How  much  money  has  his  brother,  his  uncle,  his  father  ?  A  man  paid 
$31.58  for  a  coat,  $11.63  for  a  vest,   $14.11  for  trousers,  $1.75   for 
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o-loves.     What  did  his  clothes  cost?     Add  the  numbers  from  490  to  505 
(inclusive). 

Dictate:  909,087.5;  7,004.03;  1,000,500.004;  627,090;  5,040.27.  Dic- 
tate: 1,890.070  —  990.979=  ?     A  boy  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $51, 
boots  for  $10.50,  overcoat  for  $15.75,  and  gloves  for  25  cts.     Paid  for 
these  things  in  work  at  $1.25  per  day.     How  many  days  did  he  work  ? 
If  25  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  $3.10,  what  will  19  lbs.  cost?     How  many 
bushels  in  192,429  quarts?     If  42  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  of  cream  cost  $27.44, 
what  Avill  32  pts.  cost?    A  man's  bill  at  a  provision  store  was  $6.66. 
He  had  bought  two  pecks  of  peas  for  $0.54  and  some  beans  for  $0.36. 
The  rest  of  the  bill  was  for  sirloin  steak,  at  $0.32  a  pound.    How  many 
pounds  of  meat  had  he  bought?    I  have  an  oblong  piece  of  land  which 
is  96  ft.  long  and  78  feet  wide.     There  are  three  gateways,  one  is  2  feet 
wide,  one  is  three  feet  wide,  and  the  other  is  4  feet  wide.     How  many 
feet  of  fence  will  it  take  to  go  around  the  field  ?    From  nine  hundred 
ninety-nine  take  nine  and  nine  hundredths,  and  multiply  the  remainder 
by  seven  thousandths.     Mr.  Page  bought  20.809  tons  of  coal ;  he  sold 
.408  of  it;  how  many  tons  did  he  sell?     If  $36.53  will  buy  6|  yards  of 
cloth,  how  much  will  -|  a  yard  cost?    L.  C.  M.  of  16,  20,  23,  and  36. 
If  a  house  rents  for  $900  a  year,  how  much  is  the  rent  for  9  months  ? 
If  a  quire  of  paper  cost  $J,  what  will  19i-  quires  cost?    In  our  school- 
house  one  room  will  seat  42  pupils,  one  will  seat  49,  3  will  seat  56  each, 
2  will  seat  54  each,  3  will  seat  55  each,  2  will  seat  52  each,  and  one 
more  will  seat  57.     How  many  pupils  in  all  can  be  seated  in  this  build- 
ing ?     There  are  in  one  school  56  boys  and  63  girls ;  in  another   163 
boys  and  146  girls ;  how  many  boys  in  both?   How  many  girls  in  both? 
How  many  pupils  in  both?     A  trader  bought  297   barrels  of  apples  at 
$2.95  per  barrel,  and  sold  Ihe  lot  for  $1,125;  what  was  his  profit?     A 
man  sells  19  bushels  of  potatoes  at  $0.55  a  bushel,  23  bushel  of  oats  at 
$0.63  a  bushel,  and  with  the  proceeds  buys  8  yards  of  broad-cloth;  how 
much  does  he  paj^  a  yard  for  the  broad-cloth  ?     How  many  pints  in  45 
bushels,  3  pecks,  4  quai'ts  ?     If  a  grocer  buys  3  bushels  of  cranberries 
at  $2.25  a  bushel,  and  sells  them  at  9  cents  a  quart,  how  much  does  he 
make?    If  a  man's  salary  is  $3,176  a  year,  and  lie  spends  $7  a  day, 
how  much  can  he  lay  up  ?     Make  out  a  bill  for  the  following  items 
which  were  bought  of  R.  H.  White  &  Co. :  5  yards  of  broad-cloth 
@  $3.25  ;  4  yards  cambric    ■  $0.121 ;  4  yards  wadding  @  $0.08  ;  3  doz. 
buttons  @  $0.15;  6  skeins  sewing  silk  @  $0.06. 

Dictate  for  adding:  $83.34;  $67.58;  $50.37;  $62.50;  $35.75; 
$62.50;  $35.75;  $63.81;  $67.59;  $86.37;  $37.60;  $15.09;  $57.32; 
$49.63.  Bought  312  bbls.  flour  @  $5.50  and  sold  it  for  $3,000.  Hov7 
much  did  I  gain?  Divide  a  million  by  750.  AVhat  is  the  difference 
between  69X58.8  and    291-^.97?     If  a  man  earns  $1.75  in  a  day  in 
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how  many  days  will  he  earn  $700?  A  man  bought  40  yds.  cloth 
@  $3.20  a  yard,  and  paid  for  it  in  butter  at  16  cts.  a  jjound. 
How  many  pounds  of  butter  did  it  take?  What  cost  2  tons  grapes 
@  2  cts,  per  pound?  What  cost  40  bushels  potatoes  @  1.12? 
What  cost  32  bushels  corn  @  $0.87.  Dictate  for  adding:  909,087.5.; 
7,004.03;  1,000,-500.004;  627,090;  5,040.29.  Dictate  to  be  subtracted: 
1,890,070—990,979.  A  boy  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $51,  boots  for 
$10.50;  overcoat  for  $15.75  and  gloves  for  25  cts.  Paid  for  these 
things  in  work  at  $1.25  per  day.  How  many  days  did  he  work  ?  If  25 
lbs.  of  sugar  cost  $3.10  what  will  19  lbs.  cost?  How  many  bushels  in 
192,429  quarts?  If  42  gallons,  3  qts.,  1  pint,  of  cream  cost  $27.44, 
what  Avill  82  pints  cost?  A  man's  bill  at  the  provision  store  was  $6.66. 
He  bought  2  pks.  of  beans  at  $0.54  and  some  beans  for  36  cts.  The 
rest  of  the  bill  Avas  for  sirloin  steak  @  32  cts.  a  pound.  How  many 
pounds  of  meat  had  he  bought?  I  have  an  oblong  piece  of  land  which 
is  96  feet  long,  and  78  feet  wide.  There  are  three  gate-ways,  one  is 
two  feet  wide,  one  is  three  feet  wide  and  the  other  is  four  feet  wide. 
How  many  feet  of  fence  will  it  take  to  go  round  the  field  ?  From  nine 
hundred  ninety- nine  and  nine  hundredths  ;  and  multiply  the  i-emainder 
by  seven  thousandths.  INIi-.  Page  bought  20,809  tons  of  coal ;  he  sold 
.408  of  it.  How  many  tons  did  he  sell?  If  $36.53  will  buy  6h  yds.  of 
cloth  how  much  will  t  a  yard  cost  ?    L.  C.  M.  of  16,  20,  23,  56. 

Dictate  to  be  added:  .$43  87;  $25.34;  $27.21;  $523.50;  $68.42; 
$12.16;  $406.20;  $22.00;  $43.19;  $26.14.  Bought  312  bbls.  of  flour 
@  $6  50  and  sold  it  for  $3,000.  Did  1  gain  or  lose  and  how  much  ? 
Divide  a  million  by  650.  What  is  the  dift'erence  between  69  X  56.6  and 
291  -r-  .97  ?  If  a  man  earns  $1.75  in  a  day.  in  how  many  days  will  he 
earn  $700?  A  man  bought  40  yards  of  cloth  at  $3.20  a  yard  and  paid 
for  it  with  butter  @  16  cts.  per  lb. ;  how  many  pounds  did  it  take  ? 
What  will  32  tons  of  paper  cost  @  3  cts.  per  lb.  ?  What  will  12i  gallons 
of  milk  sell  for  @  8  cts.  per  quart?  Give  the  prime  factors  of  96.  If 
a  watch  ticks  once  every  second,  how  many  times  will  it  tick  in  a  day  ? 
In  the  month  of  July  ? 

30104  —  270.59  =  ?  $20.05X30.25  =  ?  My  divisor  is  3.03  and  my 
dividend  .01515;  what  is  my  quotient?  If  a  boy  gives  away  ^-}- J  +  i 
of  his  money,  he  will  have  to  borrow  three  cents.  How  many  cents 
has  he  ?  John  gave  away  |  of  \l  of  a  melon.  What  part  of  a  melon 
did  he  give  away  ?  How  many  times  will  |  of  a  pie  be  contained  in 
^  of  a  pie  ?  I  divided  $325  equally  among  one  hundred  men.  How 
much  did  each  man  receive?  (Removing  the  point  only  correct 
method.)  If  one  handkerchief  costs  $0.37,  what  will  1000  cost? 
(Removing  point  only  correct  method.)  If  two  quarts  of  peaches  cost 
25  cts.,  what  will  half  a  bushel  cost?  How  many  geographies  at 
$1,375  apiece  can  be  bought  for  $66  ? 
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Bought  of  C.  F.  Hovey,  16  yds.  of  silk  @  $1,375;  3  pairs  of  boots  @ 
$5.00;  4  pairs  of  gloves  @  $1.50;  8  yds.  of  ribbon  @  $0.25.  What  is 
the  amount  of  the  bill  ?  If  a  girl  spends  $0,625  a  day,  how  long  will  it 
take  her  to  spend  $35.00  ?  A  farmer  owned  310.5  acres  of  land ;  he 
planted  112.2  acres  with  corn;  65.5  acres  with  wheat ;  54.3  acres  with 
rye ;  and  the  remainder  with  oats,  how  many  acres  did  he  plant  with 
oats?  If  a  bushel  of  gi-ain  costs  $1,875.  what  will  5.5  bushels  cost? 
Pind  the  least  Common  Multiple  of  6,  24,  32,  48,  and  96.  If  one  chair 
cost  $1.50  how  many  can  be  bought  for  $240.90?  Spent  $290.00  for 
horses;  $286.75  for  carriages;  $150.80  for  harnesses;  $12.75  for 
blankets.  Gave  4  fifty  dollar  bills  and  2  one  hundred  dollar  bills  ;  what 
did  I  still  owe  ?  Find  the  least  Common  Multiple  of  8,  24,  32  and  40. 
If  last  month  we  came  to  school  16  days,  12  hours,  32  minutes  and  15 
seconds,  how  many  seconds  did  we  have  for  school  work  ?  A  man  put 
in  the  bank  $325,  $238,  $174,  $432,  and  $540.  He  drew  out  at  one 
time  $426,  and  at  another  $182.     How  much  remained  ? 

Dictation  for  addition.  Cost  of  25  gals,  of  oil  @  $0.65  per  pt. 
Bought  a  carriage  for  $250.00  ;  paid  $16.50  for  repairs,  then  sold  it  for 
$275.75.  What  did  I  gain  or  lose?  A  farmer  sold  1125  bu.  of  wheat 
@  $0.96  per  bu. ;  942  bu.  o^  oats  @  $0.43  per  bu.  and  625  bu.  of 
corn  @  $0.75  per  bu.  What  did  he  receive  for  all?  A  man  earns 
$212.50;  if  he  spend  $98.10  per  month  what  will  he  save  in  one  year? 
Bought  98  bbls.  of  flour  @  $6.25  per  bbl.  and  sold  all  for  $600.  Gain 
or  loss?  If  18  chairs  cost  $360  what  will  17  chairs  cost?  406.92  X 
3.21  =  ?  37.023  X  34.0  =  ?  64897  -H  69  =  ?  (Carried  out  three  places 
of  decimals.) 

Nails.  Oysters.  Figs, 


Add: 

1874 

1463 

1282 

346 

3612 

8291 

425 

2396 

1936 

732 

573 

3764 

197 

847 

4926 

235 

1210 

105 

179 

3913 

203 

789 

Slates. 

Eels. 

"Words 

tract : 

9176 

21516 

84035 

1769 

10678 

45386 
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Sold  7o  bushels  of  potatoes  at  56  cents  a  bushel,  150  lbs.  of  pork  at 
16  cents  a  pound,  -40  bushels  of  beans  at  $2.25  per  bushel.  How  much 
was  received  for  all?  If  potatoes  cost  65  cents  a  bushel,  how  many 
bushels  can  be  bought  for  $29.25?  At  .$3.12  a  day,  how  much  will  a 
man  earn  in  287  days?  Paid  $360  for  2  tons  of  cheese,  and  sold  it  for 
12^  cents  a  pound.  How  much  was  my  whole  gain?  What  will  27^ 
pounds  of  butter  cost  at  32  cents  a  pound?  What  are  the  pi'inie  factors 
of  2772? 

There  are  192.8125  bbls.  full  of  water  in  a  cistern  which  will  hold 
320.5  barrels  full.  How  much  more  water  will  it  contain?  A  woman 
.sold  a  house  and  lot  which  cost  her  $2,250.50  for  $1,900.75.  Did  she 
gain  or  lose  and  how  much?  A  man  lets  7  tenements  for  $1.25  each 
per  week.  5  at  $1.38  each  per  week,  and  11  at  $1..50  each  per  week. 
How  much  does  he  get  in  one  year  from  all  of  them?  A  man  bought 
69  cattle  for  $28.75  each.  He  sold  42  of  them  for  $36.50  each  and  the 
rest  for  .f ,37. 75  each.  How  much  did  he  gain?  How  manj  bushels  of 
oats  will  a  span  of  horses  eat  in  4  wks.,  if  they  eat  24  qts.  a  day? 
What  cost  19  bu.  of  beans  at  13  ets.  a  qt.  ?  How  many  bottles  each 
holding  ^  pt.,  will  it  take  to  hold  725  gals,  and  2  qts.  of  vinegar?  How 
many  lbs.  of  rice  at  12  cts.  a  lb.  will  pay  for  4  bu.  2  pks.  of  nuts  at  8 
cts  a  pt.  ?  A  man  had  $600.  He  bought  a  horse  for  $225,  a  carriage 
for  $190.12  and  a  harness  for  $40.76.  He  then  gave  away  i  of  what 
lie  had  left.  How  much  did  he  still  have?  If  123  tons  of  coal  cost 
$848.70,  what  will  265  tons  cost?  .0017  —  .0008  =  ?  720.90  + 
.008090  =  ?  128.7 -f-. 0005  =  ?  162,000-5-6.48  (Carry  out  4  decimal 
places).  63.877  +  792  +  56.8  -|-  998.3  -|-  .4065  2.876  +  47.256  X 
8,324.753  =  ?  .03  H-  0019  =  ?  (Carry  out /02/r  decimal  places.  Write 
remainder  in  form  of  fi-action.)     59.740  X  9.050  =  ? 

I  bought  a  coat  for  $9.37,  a  vest  for  $1.25,  a  hat  for  $2.00,  books  for 
$3.75.  Gave  in  payment  a  twentj*  dollar  bill.  How  much  change  had 
I  left?  15  boys  earn  $47.25  in  a  week.  How  much  will  10  bo3'S  earn 
in  the  same  time?  If  a  bbl.  of  flour  cost  $9.50,  what  will  37  bbls. 
cost?  If  a  box  of  chalk  Aveighs  15  oz.,  how  many  lbs.  and  oz.  will 
350  boxes  weigh?  A  boy  earns  $0.01  a  minute.  Hoav  much  will  he 
earn  in  4  days,  5  hours,  10  min.  ?  2.7)37(  ?  Multiply  ,056  by  24.  Find 
the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  18,  24,  and  36.  Find  the  Least  Com- 
mon Multiple  of  12,  20,  and  30.  Paid  $6  for  a  bag  of  peanuts  contain- 
ing 2  bush.  1  peck,  7  qts.  Sold  them  at  $0.10  a  quart.  How  much 
did  I  gain  ?  A  man  earns  $500.  a  year.  lie  spends  $26  a  month. 
How  much  will  he  save  in  a  year  ? 
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Write  from  dictation  and  add:  407.5;  2002.75;  31,400.075;  20,- 
040.875;  200,005.93;  50,300.405;  96,785.12;  80,.504.4;  9,780.45;  5,- 
067.98.  A  man  had  10.5  yds.  cloth  and  nsed  4.125  yds,  to  make  a  coat. 
How  many  yds.  did  he  have  left?  Find  the  cost  of  2.578  acres  of 
land  @  .f  37  an  acre  ?  How  many  acres  of  land  could  you  buy  for 
$76,225,  if  one  acre  cost  $37?  What  cost  2,500  horses  at  $150  each? 
If  2.J  buggies  cost  .$4,025,  what  are  80  buggies  worth  ?  A  farmer's 
wife  sold  a  store-keeper  15  doz.  eggs  @  14  cts.  and  27  lbs.  of  butter  @ 
22  cts.  She  took  her  pay  in  cotton  cloth  at  12  cts.  a  yd.  How  many 
yards  did  she  get  ? 

428  -f-  397  -f  584  -f  761  +.  695  +  803  -\-  582  +  195  -f  817.  A  man 
bought  cloth  for  $46.28,  shoes  for  $37.93,  West  India  goods  for  $98.46, 
and  books  for  $86.37.  What  was  the  amount  of  his  purchase  ?  4003  — 
2715  =  ?  When  a  pair  of  boots  cost  .$5,375,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  cost 
$1.25  how  much  more  do  the  boots  cost  than  the  shoes  ?  6948  X  96  =  ? 
If  an  acre  of  land  costs  $789.  what  will  79  acres  cost?  79344 -J-  72  =  ? 
If  a  boy  can  earn  45  cents  a  day,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  earn 
3,015  cents?  How  many  gills  in  7  quarts  and  1  pt.  ?  How  many 
bushels  in  384  quarts  ? 

Change  846  gills  to  gals.  Divide  956,487  by  964.  A  farmer  exchanged 
16  cows  worth  $68  each,  for  a  span  of  horses.  What  ai'e-the  horses 
worth  apiece  ?  A  horse  cost  $262,  a  chaise  $228,  and  a  hack  three 
times  as  much  as  both.  What  did  they  all  cost?  Dictate  the  follow- 
ing: add  56.24;  13.96;  84.27;  127.005;  96.126;  49.107;  86.25; 
1,156,112;  3,227.087;  9,000.009.  Find  one  twelfth  of  840.  Find  one 
seventh  of  83.  Find  one  thirteenth  of  9,010.  Find  one  fifty-ninth  of 
1,190.  Find  the  product  of  400  and  500.  Find  the  amount  of  .87  and 
8.7.  Find  the  difference  between  .906  and  90.6.  How  many  aCe  9.73 
minus  .973  ?  How  many  are  5.37  j^lus  53.7  ?  How  many  are  604  times 
320? 

I  have  in  the  bank  .$975.  I  took  out  at  one  time  $350,  and  at  another 
$270.  How  much  have  I  left  ?  If  24  men  together  have  $6,024,  what 
is  each  man's  share  ?  James  has  37  cts.,  he  earns  ,$1.07  and  his  sister 
gives  him  16  cts.  After  he  spends  20  cts.  for  a  top  how  much  money 
remains?  Multiply  8,628  by  5.7  and  divide  the  jiroduct  by  35.  A  lady 
went  shopping  with  $10  in  her  purse.  She  paid  27  cts.  for  needles ; 
$1.25  for  gloves  ;  $3  for  calico  ;  what  has  she  left  ?  1275  -4-  25  X  48  -\- 
956  =  ?  At  $1.45  a  jiair  what  must  I  pay  for  43  pairs  of  gloves  ?  Add 
$96,  $7.4,  and  $142.7.  Find  the  difference  between  7,642  and  1,485.2. 
Dictate:  add  $102.50;  $21,400;  $6,045.05. 

AVrite  in  figures  seventy-six  thousand  four  hundred  nine  and  eighty- 
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two  thousandths ;  nine  hundred  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one 
hundredths.  If  a  man  has  $-t76-t8,  and  gives  to  one  son  $15642.50,  to 
another  .$9008.75,  and  the  remainder  to  his  daughter,  how  much  does 
the  daughter  receive?  The  subtrahend  is  ,$068.74  and  the  minuend 
7406.9;  what  is  the  remainder  ?  Prove  it?  What  will  a  fai-m  of  67  acres 
of  land  cost  at  $475  an  acre  ?  If  a  man  raised  214  bushels  of  potatoes 
on  one  acre,  how  many  bushels  would  he  I'aise  on  12  acres?  The  divi- 
dend is  30772,  and  the  divisor  49,  find  the  quotient  and  jjrove  it.  How 
many  times  can  you  fill  a  ])ail  holding  11  quarts  of  water  from  a  cistern 
holding  2541  quarts  ?  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $320,  a  cow  for  $87.50 
and  100  sheep  at  $2.25  each.  What  did  they  all  cost  him  ?  Write  the 
tables  of  Liquid  and  Dry  Measures.    Illustrate  the  use  of  these  five  signs, 

X  -^  H =,  by  little  examples  which  you  can  make.     If  1426  oranges 

be  arranged  in  twenty-three  equal  piles,  how  many  oranges  would  there 
be  in  each  pile  ? 

Write  the  following  numbers  in  words  140.  101,  256.  Write  the  fol- 
lowing number  in  figures :  six  million,  seven  hundred  twenty-four 
thousand,  fourteen.  A  man  paid  $6.50  for  a  hat,  .$25.30  for  a  suit  of 
clothes,  $19, .30  for  an  over-coat,  $1,50  for  some  collars,  and  $0.50  for  a 
necktie ;  how  much  did  he  spend  for  all?  A  man  had  70,001  sheep,  and 
sold  all  but  2,465  of  them  ;  how  many  did  he  sell  ?  If  one  horse  costs 
$195,  how  much  will  309  horses  cost?  Multiply  409  by  870.  How 
many  weeks  in  85995  days  ?  ]\Ir.  Smith  bought  1 6  bags  of  flour  at  $1 .05 
a  bag,  and  paid  for  them  with  a  .$20  bill.  How  much  money  did  he 
receive  in  change  ?     Divide  946321  by  483.     Divide  49.648  by  89. 

Dictate:  $10,210.40;  $280,002.02;  $6,550.01;  $110,010;  $990.99. 
What  is  the  sum  of  $4.37  ;  $0.18  ;  $9.14  ;  $2,018  ;  and  $107.07.  A  boy 
bought  a  bicycle  for  $35.  He  rented  it  to  another  boy  for  3  months  at 
$2  a  month  and  then  sold  it  for  .$33.50.  Did  he  gain  or  lose?  How 
much  ?  Mr.  Mann  had  twelve  dollars  six  cents  in  one  jjocket,  and  two 
dollars  eighty  cents  in  another.  He  bought  a  barrel  of  flour  for  five 
dollars  eighty-five  cents,  a  barrel  of  sugar  for  seven  dollars,  and  a  pound 
of  tea  for  seventy  cents.  How  much  money  has  he  left  ?  A  man 
bought  land  for  $705,  and  built  on  it  a  house  which  cost  12  times  as 
much  as  the  land.  How  much  did  the  house  cost?  How  much  did  they 
together  cost  ?  There  are  13  classes  in  this  school.  If  there  are  702 
scholars  in  the  school,  how  many  are  there  in  each  class,  if  the  class 
teachers  have  equal  numbers?  If  a  qt.  of  cream  is  worth  22  cents 
what  are  two  gal.  worth  ?  How  many  pints  are  there  in  eleven  bushels  ? 
Divide  $11,901  by  14.  Mr.  Brown  has  in  the  bank  $10,905,  which  is 
$750.85  more  than  Mr.  Gray  has.     How  much  money  has  Mr.  Gray  ? 

Add:  4,968;  2,652;  3,843;  2,759;  4,563;  5,071;  3,426.  Subtract  7,849 
fi-om  9,750.     Mult.  4,987  by  9.     How  many  quarts  in  499  pecks  ?     I 
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bought  5.000  bu.  of  corn;  2,849  bu.  of  wheat;  9,280  bu.  of  oats;  6,844 
bu.  of  bai'ley :  How  many  bu.  of  grain  did  1  buy?  I  had  1,480  acres 
of  land  in  one  field  and  6,284  acres  in  another  field  ;  I  sold  7,000  acres ; 
how  many  acres  remained  ?  1  had  $960,  I  spent  |  of  it.  IIovv  much 
did  I  spend  ?  Mary  had  1,500  stitches  in  her  tlress  ;  Jane  had  7  times  as 
many.  How  many  stitches  had  Jane  ?  I  bought  20  yds.  at  6  cents ;  24 
yds.  at  7  cents;  36  yds.  at  9  cents.  How  much  did  the  whole  cost? 
How  many  quarts  in  850  gallons? 

If  9  cows  cost  $270,  what  would  18  cost  ?  A  lady  bought  a  hat  for 
$7.50;  a  pair  of  gloves  for  $2.75  and  a  pair  of  boots  for  $4.75.  She 
gave  the  dealer  $10.00.  How  much  more  should  she  have  given  him? 
A  grocer  bought  a  bushel  of  cherries  for  4  c.  a  quart,  how  much  did  he 
pay  for  them  ?  A  gentleman  had  one  thousand  five  dollars  ;  he  put  five 
hundred  eighty-five  dollars  and  79  cents  into  a  bank.  How  much  money 
had  he  left?  If  $97  is  i  of  a  sum  of  money,  what  is  that  sum  ?  Bought 
87  pounds  of  tea  at  45  cents  a  pound ;  sold  it  at  63  cents  a  pomid.  How 
much  was  gained?  Dictated  :  add  75,779  ;  9,867  ;  9.989  ;  7,866  ;  8,874; 
5,698,  45,456,  78,996.  From  seven  hundred  sixty-four  thousand  seven- 
teen, take  three  hundred  ninety  thousand,  eight  hundred  nine. 
What  is  the  cost  of  12  dozen  eggs  at  the  rate  of  2  for  3  cents?  If  three 
boys  can  cut  a  cord  of  wood  in  8  hours,  how  long  will  it  take  4  boys  to 
cut  one  cord  ?  John  had  16  marbles,  Henry  half  as  many  and  Frank  as 
many  as  both  the  other  boys.  How  many  more  mai'bles  has  Frank  than 
John?  At  nine  cents  a  quai't  what  is  the  cost  of  2^  gallons  of  vinegar? 
How  many  quarts  in  two  bushels  and  three  pecks  ?  If  J  of  a  melon  cost 
15  cents,  what  will  two  melons  cost  at  the  same  rate  ?  Divide  3,696  by 
18.     Multiply  368  by  24. 

What  is  the  entire  cost  of  15  tons  of  coal  at  $5.25  a  ton,  and  4  cords  of 
wood  at  $2.50  a  cord?  If  i  of  a  pound  of  candy  costs  10  cents,  what 
will  2  pounds  cost?  Tom  has  13  pigeons,  Joe  has  twice  as  many;  how 
many  have  they  both  ?  In  a  school  there  were  356  girls,  and  257  boys  ; 
if  25  girls  and  32  boys  leave,  how  many  pupils  remain  in  the  school  ?  I 
bought  5  pounds  of  butter  at  37  cents  a  pound ;  how  much  change  should 
I  get  from  a  5-dollar  bill  ?  How  many  feet  of  string  will  be  required  to 
go  around  this  room,  if  it  is  30  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide  ?  Tom  has  $5. 35 ; 
he  owes  Dick  $2.25,  and  Harry  $1  40;  if  he  pays  them  how  much  will 
he  have  ?  Which  are  worth  more  63  cows  at  $38  apiece,  or  56  horses 
at  $75  apiece  ?  How  much  ?  If  I  buy  a  bushel  of  walnuts  for  $3,  and 
sell  them  at  5  cents  a  pint,  how  much  shall  I  make  ?  Suppose  your 
mother  gave  you  a  5-dollar  bill  to  buy  articles  for  the  Sunday  dinner,  and 
you  bought :  6  lbs.  I'oast  beef  at  25  cents  ;  1  pk.  spinach  at  45  cents ;  2 
qts.  onions  at  12jJ  cents;  li  doz.  oranges  at  12  cents;  2  qts.  milk  at  7 
cents  ;  how  much  change  would  you  bring  home  to  your  mother  ? 
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Write  in  figures :  Seven  millions,  two  hundred  five  thousand  and 
five.  Write  in  words :  604,021.  A  butcher  sold  369  lbs.  of  beef  on 
Monday ;  861  lbs.  on  Tuesday ;  711bs.  on  Wednesday ;  8,716  on  Thursday  ; 
84  lbs.  on  Friday ;  806  on  Saturday.  How  many  pounds  did  he  sell 
during  the  week  ?  If  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Mass.  is  1,231,065, 
and  the  number  in  Vermont  is  315,116,  how  many  more  are  there  in 
Mass.  than  in  Vermont  ?  If  a  horse  can  travel  45  miles  a  daj^  how  far 
can  he  travel  in  98  days  ?  A  farmer  raised  4,088  bushels  of  corn  on 
56  acres  of  land,  how  many  bushels  was  that  per  acx'e  ?  Bought  a  hat 
for  $4.50,  a  coat  for  $8.00;  a  vest  for  $5.25;  a  cane  for  $0.75,  and  a 
pair  of  boots  for  $5.00.  What  did  I  pay  for  all  ?  Add  :  2,368  ;  405  ; 
69;  724;  91;  1,203;  100;  928;  870;  26.     Subtract: 

63,104 
15,869 


In  15  gals.  1  qt.  0  pt.  3  gills,  how  many  gills?  Division:  21.5)94.316. 
A  man  bought  some  sugar  for  $3.12;  a  barrel  of  flour  $9.00;  a  can  of 
tomatoes  $0.10;  some  oatmeal  $0.70  ;  some  lard  $0.87  ;  a  cake  of  yeast 
$0.02.  He  gave  the  man  two  ten  dollar  bills  ;  how  much  money  would 
he  receive  back  ?  How  many  bushels,  pecks,  quarts,  and  pints  in  632 
pints  of  corn?  Having  six  one  hundred  dollar  bills,  a  man  paid  $200 
for  a  horse,  $175  for  a  wagon,  and  $167  for  robes.  How  much  money 
has  he  left?  2,478  X  236.  A  man  had  2,172  oranges  and  sold  |  of 
them;  how  many  did  he  sell?  In  one  school  246.1  tons  of  coal  were 
burned;  in  another  307.14  tons;  in  another  139.472  tons;  in  another 
58.019  tons.     How  many  tons  were  used  ? 

Dictate:  54,060;  205,708;  90,007;  87,654;  8,800.  If  I  bought  a 
horse  for  $250,  a  carriage  for  $175,  a  harness  for  $74.50.  and  a  whip 
for  $1.25,  what  did  they  all  cost  me  ?  Subtract  $4,987  from  5,600.  If 
there  were  9,064  trees  on  one  piece  of  land,  how  many  trees  would 
there  be  on  6  such  pieces  ?  Divide  $87  equally  among  four  men.  Add 
10,500  bushels,  61,081  bushels,  28,003  bushels,  13,294  bushels,  and 
then  take  away  86,244  bushels  from  the  sum.  If  you  had  $768,  and 
a  man  gave  you  $225,  and  then  you  lost  $75,  how  much  would  you 
have  left?  Write  83,  47,  69,  79,  and  56  by  Roman  numbers.  How 
many  are  8  times  7,803  bushels  ?  Give  4,624  tons  of  coal  to  8  men  and 
see  how  much  one  man  would  have. 
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SUMMARY. 
January,  1S92. 


General  Schools. 
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2,644 
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3,444 
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Kindergartens 
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13 

1,462 

1,937 
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9 
2 

89 

87 
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Spectacle  Island 

Evening  High 

22 

Evening  Drawing 

Totals 

24 

207 

6,035 

4,067 

REGULAR    TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Normal  School 

Latin  School 

English  High  School  .  .  • 
Girls'  High  School  .... 
Girls' Latin  School  .... 
Roxbury  High  School  ... 
Dorchester  High  School  .  .  . 
Charlestown  High  School  . 
West  Roxbury  High  School 
Brighton  High  School  .  .  .  , 
East  Boston  High  School    . 

Grammar  Schools      

Primary  Schools 

Kindergartens 


Teachers. 


Males.      Females.       Total 


2 
15 
24 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
104 


Totals 


20 

7 
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69 

1,187 


15 

24 

22 
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14 
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5 

687 

470 


1,345 
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SPECIAL    TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Horace  Mann  School 

Evening  Schools 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

French  and  German :  High  Schools 

Music:  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools  .   . 

Kindergarten  Methods  :  Normal  School 

Drawing:  High  and  Grammar  Schools 

Physical  Training 

Sewing 

Chemistry :  Girls'  High  School 

Laboratory  Assistant :  Girls'  High  School  .  .  .  . 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  High  School  . 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture:  Girls'  Latin  School 

Military  Drill :  High  Schools 

Manual  Training  Schools 

Cooking  Schools , 

Spectacle  Island 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


12 
168 

26 
3 
5 
1 
2 
2 

33 


Totals  , 


NORMAL   AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Sena-Annual  Returns   to  Jan.  31,   1892. 


Schools. 


Normal , 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin  .... 
English  High  .  .  . 
GlrlB'  High  .... 
Roxbury  High  ... 
Dorchester  High  .  .  , 
Charlestown  High  . 
West  Roxbury  High  , 
Brighton  High  .  .  . 
East  Boston  High    . 


Totals 


Average  whole 
Number. 


168 
105 
66 
38 
26 
52 


1,702 


714 
336 
127 
150 
71 


1,983 


197 
443 
219 
804 
714 
504 
232 
216 
109 
94 
153 


3,685 


Average 
Attendance. 


O 
191 
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65 

65 

94 
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NORMAL    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  Jan.  31,  1892. 


Schools. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High  . . 
Charlestown  High.. 
West  Roxbury  High 
Brighton  High  .... 
East  Boston  High. . 

Totals 


No.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 


7 

14 

7 

23 

21 

13 

7 

6 

3 

3 

4 


Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 


197 
443 
219 
804 
714 
504 
232 
216 
109 
94 
153 


Average    No. 

of  Pupils  to 

a  Regular 

Teacher. 


28.1 
31.6 
31.3 
35.0 
34.0 
38.8 
33.1 
36.0 
36.3 
31.3 
38.2 


107 


3,685 


34.4 


ADMISSIONS,    SEPTEMBER,  1891. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


Number 
Admitted. 

Average  Age. 

Schools. 

Years. 

Months. 

Girls'  Hio-h  School 

61 
11 

15 

19 
19 
19 

6 

Roxbury  High  School 

2 

Totals   

87 

19 

7 

High  School  Graduates,  Fourth-year  class,  June,  1891,  Girls,  79. 
LATIN   AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 

Admitted. 

From 
Grammar 
Schools. 

From 

other 

Sources. 

Totals. 

Average  Age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Years. 

Mos. 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

149 

"'so' 

"386* 
158 
59 
80 
36 
38 
46 

114 

60 

333 

306 

209 

98 

104 

49 

47 

33 

35 
20 
64 
80 
36 
10 
11 
5 
3 
13 

149 

80 

397 

386 

245 

108 

115 

54 

50 

46 

13        10 
13        10 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

397 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

6 

10 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High  . . . 
Charlestown  High  . . 
West  Roxbury.  High, 

Brighton  High 

East  Boston  High. . . 

87 
49 
35 
IS 
12 
22 

6 
7 
3 
9 
6 
7 

Totals 

769 

883 

1,353 

277 

1,630 

15 

1 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  Jan.  31,  1892. 


Schools. 


Adams  .... 
Agassiz  .... 
Allston  .... 
Bennett  .... 
Bigelow  .... 
Bowdltch  .  .  . 
Bowdoin  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  .  . 
Bunker  Hill  .  . 
Chapman  .  .  . 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins  .... 
Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dillaway  .  .  . 
Dudley  .... 
Dwight  .... 
Edward  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson  .  .  . 
Everett  .... 
Franklin  .... 
Frothingbam  . 
Gaston  .... 
George  Putnam 
Gibson  .... 
Hancock  .... 
Harris 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total, 


244 
337 
316 
251 
730 


637 
276 
299 
346 
289 


598 
652 
298 
98S 
432 


172 
199 


150 


169 

376 
273 

382 
357 

258 
280 
314 
285 
281 
596 


303 
685 
708 
341 
754 
189 
229 
622 
177 


413 
337 
692 
524 
730 
382 
357 
637 
534 
579 
660 
574 
668 
596 
598 
652 
600 
988 
735 
685 
708 
634 
754 
361 
428 
622 
327 


Average 
Attendance. 


oys. 

Girls. 

224 

155 

314 

.  .  . 

289 

342 

240 

260 

691 

.  .  . 

.  . 

346 

.  . 

315 

579 

.  .  . 

259 

237 

275 

254 

321 

291 

269 

253 

351 

251 

.  . 

528 

559 

603 

.  .  . 

276 

271 

890 

.  .  . 

391 

272 

.  . 

615 

.  . 

636 

268 

304 

677 

162 

175 

190 

212 

.  . 

558 

142 

164 

379 
314 
631 
500 
691 
346 
315 
579 
496 
529 
612 
522 
602 
528 
559 
603 
547 
890 
663 
615 
636 
572 
677 
337 
402 
558 
306 
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1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
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Schools. 


Harvard 

Henry  L.  Pierce   . 
Hugh  O'Brien    .   . 

Hyde 

John  A.  Andrew 
Lawrence    .  •   .  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln     

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon     .   .   . 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy 

Rice 

Sherwin 

Bhurtleff 

Stoughton    •   .   .   . 
Thomas  N.  Hart   . 

Tileston 

Warren 

Wells 

Wlnthrop    .  .  .  , 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


310 
144 
451 


376 
802 
358 
565 
378 
379 
187 
313 
155 
121 


791 

251 

241 

524 
• 
476 

576 


Totals  , 


225 
460 

318 


16,356 


312 
125 
324 
610 
337 

368 

389 
203 
163 
296 
165 
119 
681 

236 
277 


661 
213 

70 
351 
542 
719 


15,042 


622 
269 
775 
610 
713 
802 
726 
565 
767 
582 
350 
609 
320 
240 
681 
791 
487 
518 
524 
476 
576 
661 
438 
460 
131 
669 
542 
710 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls 


31,398 


286 
133 
421 

354 
756 
335 
527 
349 
350 
174 
288 
147  j 
113 

709! 

i 

231 

222 

468 

436 

530 

211 

432 

58 

307 


283 
113 
298 
554 
313 


347 
185 
148 
264 
152 
111 
611 

215 
251 


601 
195 

65 
335 
485 
641 


Total, 


15,1.30  13,624 


669 
246 
719 
554 
667 
756 
676 
527 
696 
535 
322 
552 
299 
224 
611 
709 
446 
473 
468 
436 
530 
601 
406 
432 
123 
642 
485, 
641 
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APPENDIX. 


DISTRIBUTION 

OF    PUPILS    IN    RESPECT    BOTH 

CLASSES. 

Under 
years. 

4 

years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

years. 

S 
years. 

O 

years. 

^  2 

All  Classes  . 
Totals  . 

•    ■■{ 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

•    • 

•    • 

,    , 

.     . 

^1 

•    • 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

Advanced  Class  .  .  < 
Third-year  Class  .  .  <. 
Second-year  Class  .  < 
Eirst-year  Class   .  .  < 


Totals 


Boys 

Girls 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


First  Class  . 
Second  Class 
Third  Class  . 
Fourth  Class 
Fifth  Class  . 
Sixth  Class . 


{ 


Ungraded  Class 
Totals 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 

Girls 


21 


222 
229 


521 


11 
10 


257 
.250 


909 
893 


76 
50 

2,456 


First  Class  . 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 
Totals  . 


Boys 

Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


59 


3 
12 

1,550 
1,293 


2,858 


470 
449 


2,210 
1,917 


5,058 


280 
290 


1,460 
1,234 


1,247 
1,097 

5,608 


1,007 
994 


1,343 
1,150 

4621 
452 


1,118 
959 

673 
536 

138 
122 


5,408  3,546 


All  Classes 
Totals 


Totals  by  Ages 


Bovs 

Girls 


100 
112 

530 
530 

269 
368 

35 

44 

1 
2 

212 

1,060 

637 

79 

3 

212 

1,119 

3,495 

5,137 

5,632 

5,929 

6,002 
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TO    AGE    AND    TO    CLASSES,    JANUARY    31,    1892. 


lO 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16          17 

18 

19 

years 

Totals 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

and 
over. 

by 
Classes. 

6 

36 

62 

80 

96 

78 

70 

89 

8 

475 

5 

18 

16 

30 

34 

88 

85 

18 

20 

209 

•      • 

11 

49 

78 

110 

130 

116      105 

57 

28 

684 

.     . 

•     • 

.     . 

6 
4 

18 
81 

15 
38 

7 
49 

46 
122 

. 

16 
6 

76 
62 

120 
83 

73 
82 

11 

47 

296 
280 

2 

18 
9 

90 
54 

145 

138 

81 
125 

20 
56 

4 

7 

360 
389 

11 
6 

118 
99 

209 
247 

148 
240 

51 
103 

4 
26 

1 
4 

542 
725 

19 

244 

622 

819 

612 

314 

130 

2,760 

•     • 

1 

26 
12 

177 
132 

411 

382 

378 
487 

190 

273 

56 
72 

6 

8 

1,240 
1,316 

2 

22 
15 

199 
130 

530 
444 

617 
588 

342 
389 

106 
139 

16 

27 

4 
8 

1,838 
1,730 

38 
18 

199 
191 

652 
553 

791 
711 

493 
520 

176 
246 

86 
64 

7 
10 

2 
3 

2,38i> 
2,816 

225 
181 

746 
655 

928 
767 

711 

603 

811 
356 

86 
69 

9 
13 

2 
5 

8,03a 
2,659 

838 
765 

1,000 
961 

759 
719 

425 

886 

171 
141 

35 
29 

4 
4 

3,49i> 
3,264r 

1,055 

987 

687 
608 

867 
315 

155 

142 

50 
36 

15 
16 

1 
2 

1 

3,466 
3,232 

168 

77 

158 
101 

165 
95 

139 

77 

78 
41 

18 
8 

'  ] 

26 

851 
464 

4,349 

5,344 

5,687 

5,423 

4,190 

2,239 

842 

196 

81,294 

604 
523 

198 
215 

63 

58 

24 
25 

_ 

3,299 
8,071 

249 

206 

78 
75 

24 
32 

8 
10 

4,803 
8,704 

45 
52 

21 
27 

6 
13 

5 
5 

5,715 
5,006 

1,679 

609 

196 

77 

•    • 

25,098 

397 

. 

935 
1,056 

•     • 

•     • 

1,991 

6,028 

5,964 

5,932 

5,597 

4,544 

2,991 

1,777 

913 

158 

61,827 
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APPENDIX. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns,  to  Jan.  31,  1892. 


Districts. 


Adams 

Agassiz 

Allston 

Bennett 

Bigelow  .  .  .  . 
Bowditch  .  .  .  . 
Bowdoin  .  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  .  .  . 
Bunker  Hill  .  . 
Chapman  .  .  .  . 
•Charles  Sumner  • 

Comins 

Dearborn  .  .  .  . 
Dillaway   .    .   .   . 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Edward  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson   .  .  .  . 

Everett 

Franklin  .  .  .  . 
Frothiugbam  .  . 

Gaston 

George  Putnam  . 

Gibson 

Hancock    .   .   .   . 

Harris 

Harvard    .  .  .  . 


12 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


156 
117 
282 
183 
397 
158 
167 
214 
200 
167 
290 
150 
341 
182 
329 
258 
225 
289 
307 
256 
285 
235 
194 
144 
157 
464 
153 
318 


126 

86 
258 
155 
307 
145 
161 
176 
177 
131 
250 
124 
280 
189 
327 
258 
226 
170 
282 
273 
286 
233 
249 
141 
147 
510 
134 
318 


282 
203 
540 
338 
704 
303 
328 
390 
377 
298 
540 
274 
621 
371 
656 
516 
451 
459 
589 
529 
571 
468 
443 
285 
304 
974 
287 
636 


Average 
Attendance. 


oys. 

Girls. 

135 

Ill 

102 

71 

247 

224 

166 

141 

350 

263 

135 

121 

147 

136 

189 

153 

181 

152 

140 

107 

263 

214 

132 

106 

293 

232 

161 

161 

289 

270 

228 

226 

199 

191 

250 

144 

273 

243 

216 

221 

248 

245 

210 

205 

176 

219 

125 

121 

141 

131 

422 

461 

136 

112 

284 

280 

246 
173 
471 
307 
613 
256 
283 
342 
333 
247 
477 
238 
525 
322 
559 
454 
390 
394 
516 
437 
493 
415 
395 
246 
272 
883 
248 
564 


o 

a)  a 

< 

6 

a  G 

o  *^ 

PL, 

13 
§ 

0)00 

n 

i 

g 

00 

o 

36 

87 

176 

136 

30 

85 

103 

93 

69 

87 

288 

244 

31 

91 

183 

169 

91 

87 

406 

299 

47 

84 

171 

148 

45 

86 

182 

173 

48 

87 

216 

186 

44 

88 

206 

186 

51 

83 

175 

139 

63 

88 

333 

195 

36 

87 

162 

125 

96 

85 

294 

328 

49 

86 

219 

169 

97 

85 

313 

341 

62 

88 

302 

214 

61 

86 

264 

199 

65 

86 

273 

199 

73 

87 

299 

304 

92 

82 

272 

270 

78 

87 

330 

276 

53 

89 

299 

187 

48 

89 

260 

184 

39 

86 

141 

140 

32 

89 

165 

144 

91 

91 

530 

466 

39 

85 

143 

145 

72 

89 

319 

296 

312 
196 
532 
342 
705 
319 
355 
402 
392 
314 
528 
287 
622 
388 
654 
516 
463 
472 
603 
542 
606 
486 
444 
281 
309 
996 
288 
615 


STATISTICS. 
PKIMARY   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 
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Districts. 

S 

,a 

1 

Average  whole 
Number. 

1 

Average 
Attendance. 

6 

< 
32 

"si 

§■2 

ri 

at 

1      O  00 

pa 

2 
g 

CO 

u 

> 

o 

6 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 

4 

106 

92 

198 

90 

76 

166 

83 

86 

83 

169 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

12 

427 

259 

686 

365 

211 

576 

lio 

84 

382 

320 

702 

Hyde 

9 

251 

251 

502 

228 

221 

449 

53 

91 

269 

238 

507 

John  A.Andrew 

11 

298 

310 

608 

269 

269 

538 

70 

88 

322 

284 

606 

Lawrence   .  .  . 

17 

697 

239 

936 

631 

213 

844 

92 

90 

513 

421 

934 

Lewis 

9 

264 

260 

524 

231 

218 

449 

75 

86 

276 

267 

543 

Lincoln     .... 

6 

207 

101 

308 

180 

88 

268 

40 

88 

172 

152 

324 

Lowell     .... 

16 

454 

448 

902 

403 

391 

794 

108 

88 

584 

362 

946 

Lyman     .... 

8 

246 

158 

404 

224 

137 

361 

43 

89 

196 

225 

421 

Martin 

3 

SO 

62 

142 

72 

53 

125 

17 

88 

96 

51 

147 

Mather     .... 

11 

245 

248 

493 

211 

202 

413 

80 

83 

286 

207 

493 

Minot 

4 

116 

117 

2?,Z 

97 

98 

195 

38 

84 

142 

101 

243 

Mount  Vernon  . 

5 

86 

69 

155 

76 

58 

134 

21 

86 

79 

77 

156 

Norcross     .  .  . 

13 

204 

445 

649 

186 

402 

588 

61 

91 

329 

320 

649 

Phillips    .... 

7 

197 

197 

394 

180 

175 

355 

39 

90 

214 

171 

385 

Prescott  .... 

7 

180 

180 

360 

161 

157 

318 

42 

88 

195 

174 

369 

Prince 

4 

124 

119 

243 

101 

95 

196 

47 

81 

118 

144 

262 

Quincy     .... 

11 

395 

248 

643 

348 

216 

564 

79 

87 

316 

338 

654 

Rice 

8 

195 

173 

368 

170 

142 

312 

56 

85 

171 

212 

383 

Sherwin  .... 

9 

207 

225 

432 

187 

201 

388 

44 

90 

239 

194 

433 

Shurtleflf.  .  .   . 

6 

172 

173 

345 

160 

155 

315 

30 

91 

168 

187 

355 

Stoughton  .   .  . 

4 

126 

141 

267 

112 

123 

235 

32 

88 

150 

112 

262 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

9 

377 

149 

526 

331 

126 

457 

69 

86 

305 

235 

540 

Tileston  .... 

2 

35 

35 

70 

30 

31 

61 

9 

87 

49 

26 

75 

Warren    .... 

7 

187 

186 

373 

172 

167 

339 

34 

91 

222 

165 

387 

Wells 

16 

455 

423 

878 

410 

379 

789 

89 

89 

498 

370 

868 

Winthrop   .  .  . 

6 

140 

166 

306 

119 

138 

257 

49 

84 

182 

134 

31S 

Totals  .  .  . 

470 

13,089 

11,593 

24,682 

11,582 

10,003 

21,585 

3,097 

87.5 

33,583 

11,515 

25,098 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  Jan.  31,  1892. 


Districts. 

5 
S 

5 

I 

5 

a 
o 

QQ 

a 
5 

"2 

C 

O  3 

o  3 
>  a 

0) 

c 

1 

i 

e 

a 

a 

i 

>> 

a 

1 

13 
0) 

£ 
>> 

> 

"a 
& 

2 

u 

a  > 
S  o 

S  « 

Adams     .... 

85 

56 

171 

312 

48 

70 

58 

67 

30 

20 

13 

5 

1 

Agassiz    .... 

54 

72 

70 

196 

18 

30 

55 

43 

24 

19 

5 

.   . 

2 

Allston    .... 

159 

159 

214 

532 

51 

113 

124 

116 

76 

34 

13 

4 

1 

Bennett    .... 

61 

135 

146 

342 

36 

71 

76 

66 

56 

25 

8 

3 

1 

Bigelow  .... 

166 

223 

316 

705 

77 

157 

172 

152 

84 

42 

16 

3 

2 

Bowditch    .   .  . 

87 

118 

114 

319 

38 

63 

70 

78 

38 

24 

5 

2 

1 

Bowdoln     .  .   . 

100 

107 

148 

355 

34 

60 

88 

78 

56 

27 

7 

3 

2 

Brimmer     .   .   . 

91 

120 

191 

402 

51 

80 

85 

88 

61 

30 

3 

2 

2 

Bunker  Hill   .   . 

97 

141 

154 

392 

38 

87 

81 

77 

59 

33 

14 

1 

2 

Chapman    •  .  . 

87 

99 

128 

314 

41 

59 

75 

75 

43 

14 

2 

4 

1 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

109 

234 

185 

528 

92 

128 

113 

117 

62 

11 

5 

.    . 

Comins     .... 

79 

87 

121 

287 

23 

67 

72 

52 

43 

23 

6 

2 

Dearborn    .  .  . 

148 

149 

325 

622 

80 

103 

111 

126 

94 

72 

23 

11 

2 

Dillaway     .  .  . 

99 

121 

168 

388 

43 

95 

81 

82 

58 

21 

6 

1 

Dudley     .... 

170 

206 

278 

654 

54 

112 

147 

142 

112 

48 

28 

4 

Dwight    .... 

132 

146 

238 

516 

61 

122 

119 

125 

55 

25 

5 

.   . 

Edward  Everett, 

127 

140 

196 

463 

44 

95 

125 

102 

58 

28 

9 

1 

Eliot 

77 

180 

215 

472 

77 

96 

100 

75 

58 

34 

24 

1 

Emerson     .  .  . 

137 

181 

285 

603 

57 

112 

130 

137 

73 

45 

26 

17 

6 

Everett    .... 

169 

173 

200 

542 

40 

99 

133 

126 

85 

40 

12 

2 

5 

Franklin  .... 

156 

159 

291 

606 

93 

106 

131 

138 

85 

33 

15 

5 

Frothingham     . 

156 

164 

166 

486 

84 

95 

120 

101 

48 

27 

8 

3 

Gaston     .... 

128 

143 

173 

444 

71 

89 

100 

112 

40 

21 

9 

2 

Geo.  Putnam    . 

86 

80 

115 

281 

18 

54 

69 

61 

48 

23 

8 

.   . 

Gibson     •  •  .   . 

79 

100 

130 

309 

36 

60 

69 

79 

45 

12 

8 

Hancock      .  .   . 

178 

269 

549 

996 

99 

206 

225 

187 

156 

85 

32 

6 

Harris 

91 

93 

104 

288 

17 

54 

72 

60 

45 

19 

13 

6 

2 

Harvard  .... 

149 

199 

267 

615 

75 

104 

140 

134 

96 

46 

19 

1 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMAKY   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

o 

u 

1 

5 

a 
8 

OQ 

.2 
t 

Whole 
Number. 

u 

<u  g 

>    05 

2 

t 

g 
> 

m 

i 
i 

I 

s 
!5 

u 

03 
V 

n 

a 

Eh 

1 

§ 

% 

U 

>>> 

a  o 

S  a 

Henry  L.Pierce 

50 

60 

59 

169 

19 

25 

42 

39 

28 

11 

2 

2 

1 

Hugh  O'Brien, 

192 

210 

300 

702  , 

78 

159 

145 

161 

88 

55 

10 

2 

4 

Hyde 

114 

167 

226 

507 

62 

106 

101 

112 

67 

36 

15 

6 

2 

J.  A.Andrew  . 

156 

220 

230 

606 

44 

138 

140 

123 

88 

44 

20 

6 

3 

Lawrence     .  . 

235 

301 

398 

934 

121 

184 

208 

179 

139 

74 

19 

4 

6 

Lewis    .... 

139 

197 

207 

543 

41 

106 

129 

131 

94 

32 

10 

Lincoln     .  .   . 

105 

99 

120 

324 

38 

63 

71 

61 

60 

26 

5 

•    • 

Lowell  .... 

210 

322 

414 

946 

123 

224 

237 

179 

117 

46 

15 

3 

2 

Lyman  .... 

99 

148 

174 

421 

26 

78 

92 

99 

66 

36 

12 

11 

1 

Martin  .... 

48 

40 

59 

147 

28 

34 

34 

32 

15 

3 

1 

Mather  .... 

,    120 

168 

205 

493 

68 

99 

119 

110 

73 

24 

, 

Minot     .... 

57 

62 

124 

243 

40 

47 

55 

44 

36 

14 

4 

2 

1 

Mt.  Vernon  .   . 

54 

45 

57 

156 

14 

33 

32 

41 

26 

5 

4 

1 

Norcross  .  .  . 

150 

188 

311 

649 

97 

119 

113 

146 

90 

46 

21 

14 

3 

Phillips     .  .   . 

77 

128 

180 

385 

43 

88 

83 

68 

50 

28 

17 

6 

2 

Prescott    .  .  . 

110 

99 

160 

369 

79 

61 

55 

84 

47 

23 

15 

3 

2 

Prince    .... 

59 

98 

105 

262 

17 

45 

56 

61 

39 

32 

9 

3 

Quincy  .... 

169 

253 

232 

654 

73 

126 

117 

146 

109 

51 

23 

7 

2 

Rice 

104 

139 

140 

383 

21 

58 

92 

92 

74 

26 

16 

4 

Sherwin    .   .   . 

86 

142 

205 

433 

44 

92 

103 

89 

69 

27 

6 

3 

Shurtleff  .   .  . 

114 

111 

130 

355 

26 

57 

85 

83 

67 

26 

5 

4 

2 

Stoughton    .  . 

84 

88 

90 

262 

26 

63 

71 

60 

40 

8 

1 

1 

2 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

176 

162 

202 

540 

52 

120 

133 

106 

72 

36 

14 

4 

3 

Tileston    .  .  . 

16 

17 

42 

75 

10 

18 

21 

13 

10 

3 

•   . 

• 

Warren     .  .  . 

105 

103 

179 

387 

54 

81 

87 

93 

47 

19 

6 

1 

Wells     .... 

194 

283 

391 

868 

j     139 

182 

177 

204 

114 

45 

4 

2 

1 

Winthrop     .  . 

90 

103 

123 

316 

38 

75 

69 

56 

33 

22 

15 

• 

2 

Totals     .  . 

6,370 

8,007 

10,721 

25,098 

2,917 

5,058 

5,608 

5,408 

3,546 

1,679 

609 

196 

77 

Percentages 

25.4 

31.9 

42.7 

100 

11.6 

20.2 

22.3 

21.6 

14.1 

6.7 

2.4 

0.8 

0.3 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  Jan.  81,  1892. 


Schools. 

ems 

1  = 

■a-g 

1^ 

Schools. 

u 

a 
.a 

o  a 
.  « 

d 

Is  m 

a  3 

■a-g 

Oh  <o 

Adams 

10 

413 

41.3 

H.  L.  Pierce. . 

5 

269 

53.4 

Agassiz 

8 

337 

42.1 

Hugh  O'Brien. 

15 

775 

51.7 

Allston  

13 

692 

53.2 

Hyde 

12 

610 

50.8 

Bennett 

10 

524 

52.4 

J.  A.  Andrew. 

14 

713 

50.9 

Bigelow 

14 

730 

52.1 

Lawrence  .... 

17 

802 

47.2 

Bowditch .... 

8 

382 

47.8 

Lewis 

13 

726 

55.8 

Bowdoin  .... 

9 

357 

39.7 

Lincoln  

10 

565 

56.5 

Brimmer 

14 

637 

45.5 

Lowell 

14 

767 

54.8 

Bunker  Hill  . 

14 

534 

38.1 

Lyman 

12 

582 

48.5 

Chapman .... 

11 

579 

52.6 

Martin 

8 

350 

43.8 

Chas.  Sumner 

13 

660 

50.8 

Mather 

12 

609 

50.8 

Comins 

10 

574 

57.4 

Minot 

6 

320 

53.3 

Dearborn  .  . . 

13 

668 

51.4 

Mt. Vernon.  .  . 

6 

240 

40.0 

Dillaway  .... 

11 

596 

54.2 

Norcross 

14 

681 

48.6 

Dudley 

14 

598 

42.7 

Phillips 

15 

791 

52.7 

Dwiglit 

13 

652 

50.2 

Prescott 

12 

487 

40.6 

Edw.  Everett. 

11 

600 

54.5 

Prince 

10 

518 

51.8 

Eliot 

20 

988 

49.4 

Quincy 

11 

524 

47.6 

Emerson 

15 
13 

735 

685 

49.0 
52.7 

Rice 

10 
11 

476 

576 

47.6 

Everett 

Sherwin 

52.4 

Franklin 

14 

.  708 

50.6 

SImrtleff 

13 

661 

50.8 

Frothingliam. 

12 

634 

52.8 

Stoughton  . . . 

10 

438 

43.8 

Gaston 

13 

754 

58.0 

Thos.  N.  Hart. 

9 

460 

51.1 

Geo.  Putnam. 

7 

361 

51.6 

Tileston 

2 

131 

65.5 

Gibson  

8 

428 

53.5 

Warren 

1» 

699 

51.5 

Hancock  .... 

13 

622 

47.8 

Wells  

11 

542 

49.3 

Harris 

7 

13 

1 

327 
622 

46.7 

47.8 

Winthrop 

16 

719 

44.9 

Harvard   .... 

Totals 

632 

31,398 

49.7 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  Jan.  S2,  1892. 


Districts. 

Adams 

Agassiz 

AUston 

Bennett  .  • . . 
Bigelow  . . .. 
Bowditch  . . . 
Bowdoin  . . . 
Brimmer  . . . 
Bunker  Hill. 
Chapman  . . . 
Ch's  Sumner 

Comins 

Dearborn  . . 
Dillaway  . . . 

Dudley 

D  wight 

Edw.  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson  . . . 

Everett 

Franklin  . . . 
Frothingham 

Gaston 

Geo.  Putnam 

Gibson  

Hancock .... 

Harris    

Harvard  .... 


6 
4 
9 

7 

12 

6 


11 
6 

10 
6 

12 
7 

13 

10 
8 
9 

10 

10 

12 
9 
9 
4 
6 

17 
6 

12 


282 
203 
540 
338 
704 
303 
328 
390 
377 
298 
540 
274 
621 
371 
656 
516 
451 
459 
589 
529 
571 
468 
443 
285 
304 
974 
287 
636 


6  =» 
152 


47.0 
50.8 
60.0 
48.3 
58.7 
50.5 
46.9 
48.8 
34.3 
49.7 
54.0 
45.7 
51.8 
53.0 
50.5 
51.6 
56.4 
51.0 
58.9 
52.9 
47.6 
52.0 
49.2 
71.2 
50.7 
57.3 
47.8 
53.0 


Districts. 


Henry  L.  Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien.. 

Hyde .: 

J.  A.  Andrew  . . 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin \ 

Mather   ; 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon  . , 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Prescott    

Prince 

Quincy    

Rice 

Sherwin    

Shurtleff 

Stoughton  .... 
Thos.  N.  Hart 

Tileston    

Warren 

Wells 

Winthrop   .... 


4 

12 

9 

11 

17  I 

9  ! 

6  j 
18! 

8  I 

3 
11 

4 

5 
13 

7 

7 

4 
11 


Totals 


198 
686 
502 
608 
936 
524 
308 
902 
404 
142 
493 
233 
155 
649 
394 
360 
243 
643 
368 
432 
345 
267 
526 

70 
373 
878 
306 


470    24,682 


oh 
d  <s 
^2 

49.5 

57.2 

55.8 

55.3 

55.1 

58.2 

51.3 

56.4 

50.5 

47.3 

44.8 

58.3 

31.0 

49.9 

56  3 

51.4 

60.8 

58.5 

46.0 

48.0 

57.5 

66.5 

58.4 

35.0 

53.3 

54.9 

51.0 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Fupils  promoted  to  Gramm,ar  Schools  for  the  Jive  months  ending 

Jan.  31,  IS 92. 


Districts. 


Adams 

Agassiz 

Allston 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowditcli 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Dillaway 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Edward  Everett. 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham  ... 

Gaston 

George  Putnam . 

Gibson 

Hancock 

Harris 

Harvard 


o 
M 

5 

49 

5 
o 
H 



103 

54 

22 

19 

41 

.  53 

82 
43 

135 

84 

41 

77 

56 

133 

36 

39 

75 

35 

43 

78 

41 

20 

61 

46 

66 

112 

49 

47 

96 

67 

62 

129 

49 

33 

82 

82 

51 

133 

37 

46 

83 

71 

73 

144 

54 

83 

137 

58 

49 

107 

49 

23 

72 

61 

67 

128 

64 

64 

128 

77 

82 

159 

86 

71 

157 

45 

89 

134 

27 

24 

51 

39 

30 

69 

74 

73 

147 

33 

37 

70 

41 

40 

81 

Districts. 


Henry  L.  Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien  . . 

Hyde 

John  A.  Andrew 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot   

Mt.  Vernon 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Prescott   

Prince 

Quincy.' 

Rice 

Sherwin 

Shurtleff 

S  tough  ton 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Tileston 

Warren 

Wells   

Winthrop 

Totals 


n 


29 
119 
43 
49 
97 
60 
55 
104 
55 
18 
60 
29 
27 
25 
18 
48 
26 
51 
20 
54 
36 
34 
78 
6 
42 
110 
11 


2772 


O 


22 
69 
57 
44 
36 
74 
24 
99 
40 
22 
62 
26 
26 
72 
16 
43 
39 
33 
26 
49 
32 
25 
40 
12 
54 

iisi 

16 


2,637 


51 

188 

100 

93 

133 

134 

79 

203 

95 

40 

122 

55 

53 

97 

34 

91 

65 

84 

46 

103 

68 

59 

118 

18 

96 

228 

27 


5,409 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Diploma- Scholars ,  June,   1891.     Number  of  these  admitted  to 
High  and  Latin  Schools,  September,  1891. 


Schools. 


Diplomas. 


Adams  . 

Agassiz 

Allston 

Bennett    

Bigelow    

Bowditch 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill  . . . 

Chapman 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Dillaway    

Dudley 

Dwight 

Edward  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham  . . 

Gaston    

George  Putnam 

Gibson   

Hancock 

Harris 

Harvard   


19 


15 


o 


11 


■■SB: 


Diplomas. 


28 
32 
81 
46 
37 
35 
34 
33 
33!.  47 
23!  51 
18      39 


42 
47 
44 
46 
52 
45 
46 
45 
75 
57 
45 
50 
32 
44 
38 
28 


20i  31   51 


13 
22 
50 
29 
16 
28 
18 
12 
18 
23 
19 
]6 
23 
35 
31 
46 
34 
19 
23 
47 
30 
26 
26 
27 
44 
8 
20 
18 


Schools. 


H'n'y  L.  Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien 

Hyde 

J.  A.  Andrew. 

Lawrence 

Lewis    

Lincoln  

Lowell 

Lyman    

Martin 

Mather 

Minot    

Mt.  Vernon  .. 
Norcross    . . .  • 

Phillips 

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy    

Rice 

Sherwin. . . . *. 

Shurtleff 

Stoughton  . . . . 
Thos.  N.  Hart 

Tileston 

Warren 

Wells 

Winthrop 


13 


18!     31 
20  i     23 


Totals 


11401273 


33 

90 
30 
37 
69 
80| 
35! 
52| 
50 
49 
43 
26 
25 
3l| 
38i 
40i 
47| 
34^ 
47 
33 
52 
46 
32 
10 
44 
38 
52 
2413 


18 
62 
15 
16 
27 
71 
16 
27 
20 
18 
27 
19 
19 
10 
15 
20 
33 

8 
36 

9 
17 
33 
20 

6 

22 

13 

23 

1341 
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APPENDIX. 


REPORT    ON   ORGANIZATION, 


Grades. 

Adams. 

Agassiz. 

Allston. 

Bennett 

Bigelow. 

GRAMMAR :                               ( 
Class  I J 

34 

36 

46 

52 

60 

I.  and  II 1 

66 

II 1 

43 

55 

50    50 

47    41 

II.  and  III 1 

56 

III 1 

33    34 

56 

54    66 

58 

57     57 

III.  and  IV 

64 

IV \ 

39    37 

54 

60    47 
47 

65 

56    65 
56 

IV.  and  V 1 

66 

V 1 

89    37 

58 

48    50 
60 

60    61 

54    52 
52 

V.  and  VI | 

VI 1 

68    59 

63    56 

51    62 
60 

48    46 

49    61 
49 

Ungraded | 

PRIMARY :                                  ( 
Class  I ] 

60 

56    55 
56, 

50 

58    59 
56 

I.  and  11 

41    42 

II 

51 

54    52 
56 

62    61 

66    58 
55    54 

II.  and  III 

42    43 

52 

29 

Ill 

54    64 

64 

42    45 

68    67 

60    66 

57    57     53 
56    53    52 

I.,  II.,  and  III.    ...  1 

40 

Kindergarten  .  .  .  .  | 

61 

STATISTICS. 
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OCTOBER   31,    1891. 


Bowditch. 

Bowdoin. 

Brimmer. 

Bunker 
Hill. 

Chapman. 

Chas. 
Sumner. 

Comins. 

Dearborn. 

47 

29 

36 

45 

48 

47 

49 

44 

42 

52 

47  48 

54 

60 

42  44 

40  50 

44  46 

58 

35  36 

46  47 

51  49 

43  53 

46  43 

46  51 

50  44 

60 

45 

44  49 

36  37 
43 

54  54 

56  67 

67  55 

55  54 

46  52 

*8 

142 

57 

44  46 

35  36 
35 

63  51 
38  38 

57  60 

68  68 

66  61 
66 

57 

56 

56 

40  51 

45  44 
44 

34  34 
33 

46  37 

67  66 

59  69 

56  55 

58 

45 

16 

52 

43  57 

37  50 

30  29 
33 

43  42 

68  68 

37  38 

64  52 
43 

60 

59 

55 

42  61 

47  50 
46 

41  42 

43  46 

60 

42  46 

52  56 
46 

56 

42 

34  38 

377 

44  43 

42  49 

49  56 
50 

31  39 

36  28 

60  68 

S92  56 

56  63 

53  53  '64 
56  53  51 

41  28 

67 

49 

50 

68  68 

63 

1  Including  16  of  Class  VI. 

2  Special  assistant,  class  soon  afterwards  divided  into  two  classes. 
^  Special  assistant. 
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REPORT   ON   ORGANIZATION, 


Grades. 

Dillaway. 

Dudley. 

Dwight. 

Edward 
Everett. 

Eliot. 

GRAMMAR :                                ( 
Class  I \ 

44 

48 

61 

49 

48 

I.  and  II 1 

II ) 

50 

43  44 

47    46 

60 

66    56 

II.  and  III 1 

55 

67 

III 5 

56    59 

48  43 

43    53 

54 

56    56 

III.  and  IV 1 

53 

IV \ 

56    56 

49  48 

56    54 
47 

54 

53    53 

IV.  and  V | 

36 

57 

62 

V j 

60    60 

50  47 

53    68 

64    53 

49    45 

V.  and  VI | 

VI ) 

55    57 

57   68 

66    54 

53    54 

66    55    56 

Ungraded 

29 

36 

23    33    36    46 
51    40    43    35 

PRIMARY :                                  ( 

53 

55  61 
47 

41    41 

58 

49 

I.  and  II j 

58    56 

42 

61 

49    67 

51 

II 5 

53 

64   57 
56 

56    52 

48 

50    52    54 

II.  and  III 

52 

56 

49  187 

Ill 1 

57    46 
43 

53  44  53 

54  51 

68    53 
55    36 

62    55 

51    55    49 

49 

I.,  II.,  and  III.    ... 

Kindergarten  .  .  .  .  j 

48 

49 

1  Special  assistant. 


STATISTICS. 
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Emerson. 

Everett. 

Franklin. 

Froth- 
ingham. 

Gaston.  | 

George 
Putnam. 

Gibson. 

Hancock. 

48 

69 

47 

51 

38  36 

47 

36 

49 

57 

5'2  56 

64  52 

58 

54 

62 

32 

50 

66 

53  48 

55  58 

67  67 

51 

67  58 

43 

48 

236 

57 

66 

55  54 

52  69 

56  51 
53 

56  53 

57  59 
63 

61 

47  63 

66 

55  50  54 
53 

53  58 

58 

54  64 

60  69 

60  61 
57 

40  41 

66  56 

56 

53  57 

58  67 

62  51  50 

57  67 
54 

67  56 
53 

66 

57  38 

58  59 

61»33 

30 

35 

32 

42  46  60 
43 

56  58 

56  67 

59 

64  36 

60  52 
51 

52  66 

56 

60  61  61 

51 

60 

56 

51  59 

56  58 

58 

57  69 

68 

55  56  41 
62 

51  46 

48 

67  56 

66  60  55  57 
56 

60 

64 

46  64 

45  67  69 

58 

49  48 
46  51 

53  56  54 
52  47 

67  57 
57 

65  69 
60 

57  59 

49 

60  56  67  59 
57  68  70  55 

51 

53 

26 

39 

2  Including  15  of  Class  V. 

3  Composed  of  17  grammar  pupils,  Class  VI.,  and  16  primary,  Class  I. 
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REPORT    ON    ORGANIZATION, 


Grades. 

Harris. 

Harvard. 

H.  L. 
Pierce. 

Hugh 
O'BrieD. 

Hyde. 

John  A. 
Andrew. 

GRAMMAR :                               ( 

29 

48 

33 

50 

43 

39 

1.  and  II 1 

11 1 

50 

56 

6S  55 

48    45 

68 

11.  and  HI j 

44 

III 1 

57 

48  63 

51  51 

44    43 

54    53 

III.  and  IV 1 

52 

IV \ 

55 

54  48 

62  55  62 

50    48 

49    60 
62 

IV.  and  V 

52 

V 

52 

50  63  56 

57   56  66 

62    54 
54 

56    56 
56 

V.  and  VI j 

41 

VI 

49    37 

53  46  45 

66 

63  61  63 

62    56 

56    54 
56 

Ungraded    | 

25 

41 

44 

PRIMARY:                                   ( 
Class  I } 

40    55 

52  55  46 

62  64 

57    57 

63    52 

55 

I.  and  II 1 

179 

63  63  54 

II j 

46    52 

56  56  51 
54 

43 

51  55 

62    60 

58 

53    56 
55    63 

II.  and  III 1 

51 

in 1 

51    56 

54  53  62 

60  63 

43    46 

53  53  59 
57  54 

53    58 
56    57 

60    60 

60    68 

I.,  II.,  and  m.    .  .  .  j 

Kindergarten    •  •  •  | 

59 

58    61 

1  A  special  assistant. 


STATISTICS. 
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Lawrence. 

Lewis. 

Lincoln. 

Lowell. 

Lyman. 

Martin. 

Mather. 

Minot. 

53 

45  44 

50 

45  50 

46 

48 

46 

28 

49  54 

65  54 

55 

56 

62 

48 

57 

42 

64 

47  48  36 

57  57 

64 

50  50 

47  48 

45 

60  53 

49 

50  53  62 

62  59 

61 

53  51  51 

56  62 

44 

66  56 

64 

50  55  54 

60  59 
59 

44  59 

58 

55  66  64 

48  44 
47 

42  43 

55  66 
39 

56 

40 

54  47  47 

62  60 

56  67 

240 

67  58  68 

47  49 
49 

42  41 

66  52 

52 

37  29 

38 

46  41  48  55 
52 

47  53 

64  52 

61  61  54 

48  41 

47 

51  61 

53 

46  56 

62 

51 

46  40  49  51 
51 

48 

50  47 

61  52  48 
56  54 

52  52 
46 

45 

45  46 
43 

54 

62 

51  53  57 

52 

49  60  52  66 

69  50  186 

56  54 
56  73 

61  69 

56  166  60 
57 

64  53 

68 

53 

50  28 
47  38 

54  56 

317 

63 

55 

58 

66 

48 

1  A  special  assistant. 


2  Including  the  ungraded. 


5  Adams  street. 
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REPORT   ON   ORGANIZATION, 


Grades. 

Mt. 
Vernon. 

Norcross. 

Phillips. 

Prescott. 

Prince. 

Quincy. 

GRAMMAR :                               ( 
Class  I \ 

36 

48 

45 

47  323 

39 

I.  and  II j 

56 

II J 

60 

54 

59 

54 

36 

U.  and  III 

55 

56 

Ill J 

37 

53  52 

54 

50    50 

57 

48 

III.  and  IV 1 

IT j 

36 

61  58 

56    58 
54 

56    47 

55 

51    52 

IT.  and  T j 

55 

T I 

34 

48  50 
42  42 

56    55 
56 

45    45 

56 

49    49 

V.  andVI j 

58 

VI 1 

54 

45  46 
50  47 

57     57 
56 

50    45 

57 

56    57 

52 

Ungraded    I 

126 

35    35 

45 

PRIMARY :                                 ( 
Class  I \ 

31 

50  43 
49 

62 

58    55 

55 

57    56 

58 

I.  and  II 1 

39 

II J 

27 

53  47 

54  58 

60    60 

52    50 

53  ^38 

47    54 

64 

II.  and  III 1 

60 

58    55 

UI j 

37 

41  54  40 

58  57  63 

61    64 

36    57 
57 

492 

«68  *82 
55 

I.,  II.,  and  III.  .  .  .  1 

240  122 

Kindergarten    •  •  •  | 

62 

40 

41 

53 

1  The  Germantown  School. 
3  Small  rented  room. 


2  Baker  street. 

*  Special  assistant. 


STATISTICS. 
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Rice. 

Sherwin. 

Shurtleff. 

Stough- 
ton. 

Thos.  N. 
Hart. 

Tileston. 

Warren. 

Welle. 

Win- 
throp. 

43 

39 

56 

26  °26 

31 

45 

40 

61 

43 

56 

56 

56 

44  624 

51 

56 

49 

46  44 

43  38 

54  52 

43  46 

50 

51 

58  62 

55 

51  49 

S66 

51 

42 

45  46 

54  65 

54  55 

49 

68 

58  57 

40  41 

47  48 
46 

53  63 

53  52 
32 

52  54 
51  52 

53 

52  55 

49  49 
52 

48  46 

49  51 
51  38 

*559 

48 

50  49 

50  50 

53  52 
50 

49 

56  58 

50  49 

48 

61  63 

46  46 
44 

35 

31 

33  35  34 

39 

52  63 

52  31 

45  66 

52 

60  56 
57 

55  46 

52  53  49 

48 

61 

4  563 

32 

45  43 
46 

57  41 
47 

58  60 

58 

55  54 
53 

50  49 

67  57  56 

68  69 

53  53 

53 

60  70 

68  40 

58 

57  <72 

49  '46 

61  56 
«81 

35 

60  54 

58 

69  60  59 
57  60  59 

57  58 

56 

42 

54 

65 

63 

58 

*  Special  assistant. 


5  Bailey  street. 
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AVERAGE  AGE    OF    PUPILS    BY  CLASSES, 

October  31,  1891. 

Note. — Averages  expressed  in  years  and  tenths  of  a  year. 


Schools. 

Classes. 

Primary. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

wS 

Boys'  Latin  .   .   '.   . 

17.9 

172 

16.2 

15.4 

14.4 

13.0 

15.0 

Girls'  Latin  .... 

18.5 

17.7 

17.0 

16.0 

14.5 

13.1 

15.3 

English  High   .    .   . 

17.7 

17-2 

16.2 

15.5 

Girls'  High   .... 

18.3 

17.3 

16.6 

15.5 

< 

Brighton  High     .    . 

18.0 

16.3 

15.4 

Charlestown  High  . 

18.5 

17.4 

17.0 

15.6 

Dorchester  High     . 

17.1 

16.3 

15.6 

East  Boston  High  . 

17.9 

16.9 

15.9 

Roxbury  High     .   . 

18.8 

17.5 

16.4 

15.5 

W.Roxbury  High 

18.7 

17.2 

16.7 

15.6 

Adams 

14.6 

14.1 

13.4 

12.4 

11.2 

10.4 

8.9 

8.6 

6.8 

Agassiz 

14.2 

13.9 

12.9 

12.4 

12.1 

10.4 

9.3 

7.8 

6.4 

Allston 

14.3 

13.7 

12.8 

11.8 

10.9 

9.8 

8.4 

7.5 

6.3 

Bennett 

14.9 

14.1 

13.3 

12.9 

11.4 

10.6 

9.3 

8.0 

6.2 

4.2 

Bigelow 

14.3 

13.7 

12.9 

12.0 

10.7 

10.1 

9.2 

7.8 

6.3 

Bowditch 

15.1 

14.3 

13.5 

12.3 

11.0 

10.4 

9.3 

7.3 

6.3 

4.4 

Bowdoin 

15.1 

14.5 

13.3 

13.0 

11.7 

10.5 

9.1 

8.0 

6.8 

4.3 

Brimmer 

15.3 

14.1 

13.5 

11.8 

11.1 

10.1 

12.5 

8.6 

7.7 

6.2 

4.1 

Bunker  Hill  .... 

14.8 

14.0 

13.1 

12.3 

11.2 

10.3 

12.0 

9.2 

8.0 

6.5 

Chapman 

15.5 

14.7 

13.4 

12.8 

11.1 

9.8 

8.9 

7.7 

6.4 

3.8 

Charles  Sumner  .   . 

15.0 

14.3 

13.0 

12.5 

11. -2 

9.8 

8.4 

7.3 

5.7 

Comins 

14.5 

13.5 

12.8 

12.6 

11.3 

10.2 

8.5 

7.2 

5.7 

4.3 

Dearborn 

15.0 

13.5 

13.3 

12.7 

11.7 

10.2 

9.5 

8.7 

6.5 

4.3 

Dillaway 

15.2 

14.1 

13.0 

11.3 

11.0 

9.6 

8.3 

7.5 

6.2 

4.5 

Dudley 

14.9 

13.1 

13.5 

12.1 

11.5 

9.9 

12.8 

8.9 

7.9 

6.4 

Dwight 

15.2 

14.5 

13.7 

12.3 

11.0 

9.6 

11.2 

8.5 

7.9 

6.4 

4.1 

Edward  Everett .   . 

15.2 

14.0 

13.4 

12.3 

11.4 

10.3 

8.7 

7.7 

6.3 

Eliot 

14.3 

13.8 

12.1 

12.6 

11.9 

10.9 

12.2 

11.0 

11.5 

4.1 

Emerson 

15.5 

14.0 

13.6 

12.9 

11.9 

10.7 

11.0 

9.4 

8.5 

6.6 

4.3 

Everett 

15.1 

14.7 

13.0 

12.4 

11.5 

10.1 

8.6 

7.9 

6.6 

4.2 

Franklin 

15.3 

14.3 

13.2 

12.4 

11.4 

10.3 

12.1 

9.1 

7.7 

6.2 

4.4 

Frothingham    ,   .   . 

15.0 

13.9 

12.9 

12.0 

11.3 

9.9 

12.0 

8.6 

7.4 

6.2 

STATISTICS. 
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AVERAGE  AGE    OF    PUPILS    BY  CLASSES, 

October  31,  1891. 

Note. — Averages  expressed  in  years  and  tenths  of  a  year. 


Schools. 

Classes. 

0 

Primary. 

K  S5 

|3 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Gaston 

15.4 

14.1 

13.3 

12.4 

11.2 

10.0 

8.6 

7.3 

6.2 

George  Putnam  .   . 

14.8 

14.4 

13.3 

12.3 

12.1 

10.2 

11.5 

9.0 

8.2 

6.2 

4. 

Gibson 

14.8 

14.2 

13.1 

12.0 

11.7 

10.9 

8.4 

7.7 

6.2 

Hancock 

14.8 

14.2 

12.8 

12.0 

11.0 

10.6 

11.9 

9.1 

8.0 

6.5 

4.5 

Harris 

14.9 

13.9 

12.9 

12.5 

11.6 

10.6 

9.3 

7.9 

6.3 

Harvard 

15.0 

13.7 

13.0 

12.4 

11.6 

10.0 

11.5 

8.8 

7.9 

6.5 

4.4 

Henry  L.  Pierce  .   . 

14.6 

14.5 

13.1 

12.8 

11.8 

10.4 

8.9 

8.2 

6.4 

Hugh  O'Brien  .  .  . 

14.7 

14.0 

13.3 

12.4 

11.6 

10.4 

9.0 

8.0 

6.2 

Hyde 

15.0 

14.3 

13.3 

12.6 

11.6 

10.2 

11.2 

9.3 

8.3 

6.5 

4.2 

John  A.  Andrew    . 

14.7 

14.3 

13.3 

12.7 

11.3 

10.3 

12.1 

8.5 

7.7 

6.4 

Lawrence 

13.9 

13.4 

12.9 

12.4 

11.4 

10.4 

10.5 

9.1 

8.0 

6.5 

4.0 

Lewis 

14.8 

13.9 

13.1 

11.8 

10.9 

9.5 

8.7 

8.2 

6.4 

4.9 

Ljncoln  

13.9 

13.6 

12.6 

12.0 

10.9 

10.1 

9.4 

8.4 

7.5 

5.8 

Lowell 

14.3 

13.6 

13.2 

12.1 

11.0 

10.0 

8.2 

7.6 

5.8 

Lyman 

14.9 

14.2 

12.7 

12.2 

11.8 

10.8 

8.8 

8.2 

6.5 

4.7 

Martin 

14.6 

14.2 

13.2 

12.5 

11.4 

9.5 

8.0 

7.0 

5.7 

« 

Mather 

14.6 

14.0 

13.0 

12.7 

11.8 

10.2 

11.7 

8.6 

7.8 

6.7 

4.6 

Minot      

14.3 

13.9 

13.2 

12.3 

11.3 

10.2 

8.7 

7.9 

6.6 

4.1 

Mt.  Vernon  .... 

14.0 

14.5 

12.8 

11.8 

11.5 

10.1 

12.3 

8.6 

7.8 

6.1 

Norcross 

14.8 

13.7 

13.1 

12.6 

11.7 

10.7 

9.2 

8.2 

6.4 

Phillips 

14.6 

18.8 

13.7 

12.6 

11.6 

10.4 

12.0 

9.6 

8.2 

6.6 

4.2 

Prescott 

15.1 

13.8 

13.0 

12.9 

11.1 

11.1 

8.7 

7.5 

6.2 

4.3 

Prince 

15.2 

14.2 

13.3 

12.3 

10.8 

9.9 

8.9 

8.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Quincy 

14.3 

13.9 

13.2 

12.8 

12.0 

10.5 

11.6 

9.2 

7.7 

6.4 

4.4 

Rice 

15.0 

14.0 

13.3 

12.2 

11.6 

10.9 

9.3 

8.3 

6.7 

4.6 

Sherwin 

14.5 

14.2 

13.2 

12.3 

11.5 

10.1 

12.3 

8.9 

7.6 

5.9 

Shurtleff 

15.2 

14.2 

14.1 

13.0 

11.8 

10.0 

8.5 

7.7 

6.4 

4.7 

Stoughton     .... 

14.8 

13.8 

12.6 

11.5 

11.1 

9.9 

8.6 

7.2 

6.3 

4.6 

Thomas  N.  Hart     . 

15.3 

13.8 

13.2 

12.5 

11.2 

9.9 

8.9 

7.4 

6.3 

4.0 

Tileston 

14.6 

13.1 

12.8 

11.8 

10.6 

9.2 

8.9 

7.8 

6.2 

Warren 

15.7 

14.2 

13.6 

12.6 

11.4 

10.3 

11.1 

8.6 

7.6 

6.3 

Wells      

UA 

13.9 

13.1 

12.6 

11.7 

10.5 

11.8 

8.5 

7.8 

6.2 

3.9 

Winthrop      .... 

14.7 

14.1 

13.4 

12.3 

11.6 

10.4 

10.6 

9.7 

7.4 

6.3 

4.2 

REPORT 


COMMITTEE    ON    ACCOUNTS. 


TWEiNTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


Boston,  March  1,  1892. 
To  the  School  Committee : 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  present  to  the  Board  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  public  schools  from  May  1,  1891,  to  Jan- 
uar}^  31,  1892,  a  period  of  nine  months,  which  covers  the 
financial  year  of  1891-2  as  fixed  by  the  City  Council. 

As  this  report,  therefore,  is  for  only  a  portion  of  a  year  of 
twelve  months,  the  usual  comparisons  with  the  expenses  of 
previous  years  are  not  given. 

In  former  reports  (which  were  not  presented  until  June) 
the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools 
was  taken  from  the  Superintendent's  annual  report.  As  this 
year's  report  has  not  yet  been  presented,  no  statement  of  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  various  grades  of  schools 
that  would  compare  with  that  of  previous  years  can  be 
given. 

On  May  12,  1891,  the  following  order  was  passed  by  the 
School  Committee  : 

Ordered,  That  the  SuiDerintendent  of  Public  Buildings  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  School-Houses 
of  the  School  Committee,  be  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  repaii's 
upon  school  buildings  and  furniture,  purchase  the  furniture  needed,  em- 
ploy whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary,  and  perform  such  duties  as 
are  required  to  keep  the  school  property  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  for 
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the  present  financial  year,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  aggregate  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ($200,C00). 

Ordered,  That  the  bills  and  rolls  representing  the  expenditures  In- 
curred in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  order,  after  hav- 
ing been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  School-Houses  of  the  School 
Committee,  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  accompanied  by  a  tabulation  of  said  bills 
and  rolls. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amount,  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  was  granted  under  date  of  December  8,  1891,  for 
school-house  repairs.  All  of  the  running  expenses  of  the 
schools  during  the  year,  except  $465  expended  for  flag- 
staffs  in  Brighton  by  vote  of  the  City  Council,  have  lieen  ap- 
proved by  this  committee  ;  heretofore  the  bills  for  furniture 
and  repairs  on  school-houses  were  sent  directly  to  the  City 
Auditor  without  such  approval. 

Under  dates  of  January  27  and  B"'ebruary  10,  1891,  this 
committee  presented  to  the  Board  the  estimated  amount  re- 
quired for  carrying  on  the  schools  exclusive  of  new  school- 
houses.  The  estimates  submitted,  approved  by  the  School 
Committee  and  forwarded  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  for  or- 
dinary expenses,  were  as  follows  : 

Salaries  of  instructors $1,398,400 

Salaries  of  officers 60,900 

Salaries  of  janitors 106,600 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 79,200 

Supplies  and  incidentals 99,500 

Funiiture,  repairs,  etc 260,600 

Total  ordinary  expenses $2,005,200 

The  City  Council  granted  the  School  Committee,  for  ex- 
penses of  the  public  schools  for  the  nine  months  ending  Jan- 
uary 31,  1892,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000.  The  City  Auditor 
added  $838.18  received  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  on 
account  of  travelling  expenses  of  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  making  the  total  available  amount  $1,500,838.18. 
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The  ordinary  expenses  the  past  nhie  months   were  as  fol- 
lows : 

School  Commillee. 

Salaries  of  instructors         ....  $1,034,210  26 

Salaries  of  officers     .....  45,638  33 

Salaries  of  janitors 78,652  64 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water         ....  56,665  22 

Supplies  and  Incidentals  : 

Books        ....         $37,965  01 

Printing     .         .         .         .  3,735  77 

Stationery  and  drawing  ma- 
terials   ....  12,343  26 

Miscellaneous  items    .         .  26,118  53 

80,162  57 

School-house  repairs,  etc.  .         .         .  204,879  27 

Expended  from  the  appropriation        .  .     $1,500,208  29 

Expended  from  income  of  Gibson  Fund      .  652  32 

1  Total  expenditure $1,500,860  61 

Total  income     ......  31,352  81 

Net  expenditure,  School  Committee    .         .     $1,469,507  80 

Your  committee  in  preparing  the    estimates   stated  that 
the  probable  income  would  be  as  follows  : 

Non-residents,  State  and  City $13,600 

Trust-funds  and  other  sources 24,500 

Total  estimated  income $38,000 


*  The  City  Council  voted  to  place  flag-staffs  on  the  school-houses  in  Brighton. 
The  City  Auditor  charged  the  expense  ($465)  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools, 
thus  increasing  this  charge  to  $1,501,325.61. 
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The  estimuted  income  was  for  the  year  of  twelve  months. 
The  income  collected  durins'  the  "nine  months,  or  the  finan- 
cial  year,  was  as  follows  ; 


Non-residents,  State  and  City  . 

Trust-funds  and  other  sources  . 

Sale  of  books  .... 

State  of  Massachusetts,  travel- 
ling expenses  pupils  Horace 
Mann  School 

Rents,  etc.  school-houses 

Total  income 


18,516  02 

21,295  85 

107  26 


838   18 
595  50 


131,352  81 


The  gross  expenditures  for  the  past  nine  months, 
pared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  time  last  year, 
an  increase  as  follows  : 


Salaries  of  instructors,  increased 

Salaries  of  officers,  increased 

Salaries  of  janitors,  increased 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water,  increased    .         . 

Supplies  and  incidental  expenses,  increased 


School-houses,  repairs,  alterations,  etc.,  decreased 
Increase  for  nine  months     ..... 


com- 
show 

988  63 
736  00 
750  44 
812  83 
403  37 


$38, 
23, 


191  27 
103  22 


$15,088  05 


Of  the  $25,988.63  increase  in  salaries  of  instructors, 
nearly  thirty-three  per  cent,  was  for  services  in  our  High 
Schools,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  balance  was  occasioned 
by  the  api)ointment  of  additional  teachers  for  Kindergartens 
and  Manual  Training  Schools  lately  established. 

During  the  nine  months,  $45,331.21  were  paid  for  instruc- 
tion by  special  teachers,  as  follows  : 

Sewing,  30  teachers,  258  divisions $13,283  17 

Music,  5  instructors 9,900  00 

Drawing:  director 2,250  00 

assistant 300  00 

Modern  languages :  director 2,250  00 

two  assistants 2,250  00 

Carried  forward,  $30,233  17 
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$30,233  17 

2,-250  00 

1,260  00 

1,986  62 

3,098  42 

2,100  00 

810  00 

450  00 

1,125  00 

1,215  00 

603  00 

200  00 

$45,331  21 

Brought  forward. 
Physical  training  :  director       .... 

assistant      .         .         . 
Manual  training :  4  teachers  of  carpentry 

7  teachers  in  schools  of  cookery 
Military  drill :  1  instructor  and  armorer 
Kindergarten  methods,  instructor     . 
Illustrative  drawing,  instructor 
Calisthenics  and  elocution,  2  instructors 
Chemistry  :  1  instructor    . 

assistant 
Service  on  Spectacle  Island 

Total  for  special  instructors 


The  number  of  temporary  teachers  employed  was  84,  of 
whom  8  were  for  service  in  the  High  Schools,  42  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  34  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  number  of  special  assistants  employed  in  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  Primary  Schools  was  45. 

The  following  shows  the  total  net  cost  of  carrying  on 
each  grade  of  schools  for  the  past  nine  months.  It  includes 
not  only  the  expenses  directly  chargeable  to  each  grade, 
which  expenses  are  given  later  in  this  report,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, the  ^ro  rata  share  of  the  general  expenses  and  income. 
It  comprises  all  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  schools,  in- 
cluding furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

NORMAL,    LATIN   AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors     . 

Salaries  of  janitors 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationei'y 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.    . 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost         .... 
Income  fi*om  sale  of  books 
Income  from  non-resident  tuition    . 
Proportion  of  general  income 

Net  cost   ..... 


$165,276  64 

8,988  20 

ry   . 

9,073  44 

2,498  32 

6,600  29 

15,347  46 

13,911  77 

$221,696  12 

$40  48 

.   4,180  34 

.   3,162  90 

7,383  72 

. 

$214,312  40 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors  . 

Books,  clraAving  materials,  and  stationeiy 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost 

Income  from  sale  of  books 
Income  from  non-resident  tuition 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 

Net  cost 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors    . 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.     . 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost  .... 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 


$37  84 

149  17 

11,072  12 


$25  49 
5,747  68 


$531,566  59 
37,671  50 
32,295  88 
2,580  98 
27,529  58 
95,728  84 
48,699  78 

$776,073  15 


11,259  13 
$764,814  02 


$251,667  95 

29,302  67 

4,728  87 

1,948  06 

18,978  49 

70,962  86 

25,280  69 

$402,869  59 


5,773  17 


Xetcost .$397,096  42 


HORACE   BIANN   SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  insti-uctors       ..... 

Salaries  of  janitors    .         .         .         .         .         . 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies,  car-fares,  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost 

Carried  forward. 


$8,016  00 
614  67 
51  91 
1,329  40 
403,76 
430  54 
726  19 

111,572  47 

ni,572  47 
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Brought  forward,  $11,672  47 

Income  from  the  State  for  tuition  and  ti-avel- 

ling  exjjenses  of  pupils         ....  $5,002  74 
Proportion  of  general  income  .         .         .         165  10 

5,167  84 


Xet  cost 


$6,404  63 


KINDERGARTENS. 

Salai'ies  of  insti'uctors 

Salaries  of  janitors   .... 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationeiy 

Kindergarten  supplies 

Pianos  and  stools      .... 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost  ..... 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 


Net  cost 


$26,914  54 

690 

50 

7 

53 

51 

554 

37 

353  00 

576  89 

446 

39 

5,378 

93 

2,341 

22 

$37,309 

35 

532  29 

. 

$36,777 

06 

EYEN^NG   HIGH   AND   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors    .... 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost 

Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 


Net  cost 


$23,635  50 

1,253  10 

y 

1,235  81 

25  93 

1,832  04 

1,087  06 

1,946  28 

$31,015  72 

$3  45 

442  50 

-l-lo  Qt 

. 

• 

$30,569  77 
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EVENING   DRAWING   SCHOOLS. 


Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors  .... 

Drawing-  materials  and  stationery    . 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.     . 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 


Total  cost  .... 
Income  from  non-resident  tuition 
Proportion  of  general  income    . 


$21  95 
116  44 


$3,988  00 
132  00 
675  56 
12  15 
392  62 
2,449  18 
512  16 

$8,161  67 


138  39 


Net  cost 


5,023  28 


MANUAL   TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors $5,085  04 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery         .         .         .  54  71 

Lumber  and  hardware 1,050  15 

Crockery,  groceries,  and  kitchen  materials       .         .         .  443  96 

Other  supplies,  models,  and  miscellaneous  items     .         .  1,634  39 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water        .......  110  02 

Furniture,  rejiaii's,  etc 2,340  07 

Total  cost $10,718  34 


The  pupils  attending  the   Manual  Training  Schools  come 
froiu  the  Grammar  Schools  throughout  the  city. 


Since  September,  1888,  when  the  School  Board  intro- 
duced Kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the  school  system,  there 
have  been  thirty-six  Kindergartens  established,  requiring,  at 
the  present  time,  a  force  of  seventy  instructors.  Additional 
Kindergartens  are  being  established  in  localities  where  they 
are  most  needed,  as  rapidly  as  the  appropriations  will  per- 
mit. It  will  require  at  least  an  average  of  one  Kindergarten 
in  each  Grammar  School  District  to  afford  reasonable    ac- 
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commodations  for  all  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this 
system  of  instruction.  The  salaries  paid  instructors  of 
Kinderoartens  for  the  nine  months  amounted  to  $26,914.54, 
an  increase  of  $4,979.97  compared  with  the  salaries  paid 
during  the  corresponding  time  of  the  preceding  year. 


The  Evening  High  School  with  its  two  branches,  and 
sixteen  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  were  opened  Septem- 
ber 28.  The  salaries  paid  instructors  in  these  schools,  from 
the  opening  until  December  20,  amounted  to  $23,635.50. 

Five  Evening  Drawing  Schools  were  opened  at  the  time 
fixed  by  the  rules,  October  19.  During  the  year  the  salaries 
of  instructors  in  these  schools  were  classified  to  correspond 
somewhat  with  the  system  adopted  in  the  day  schools. 

The  salaries  paid  for  carrying  on  these  schools  until 
December  20  amounted  to  $3,988. 

Five  hundred  sets  of  drawing  instruments  have  been  im- 
ported and  furnished  to  these  schools  during  the  past  two 
years  at  an  expense  of  $1,000. 


The  salaries  paid  to  janitors  for  nine  months  amounted 
to  $78,652.64,  an  increase,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
time  last  year,  of  $1,750.44. 

The  care  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  now 
being  placed  in  the  new  school-houses  requires  more  ability 
and  labor  than  the  care  of  the  apparatus  in  the  older  build- 
ings, consequently  the  salaries  of  the  janitors  of  the  school- 
houses  lately  erected  are  much  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  accommodated  than  in  the  less  modern 
buildings. 

The  new  Roxbury  High  School-house,  lately  completed, 
requires  a  force  of  three  men  to  do  the  work,  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  $2,208  per  annum,  nearly  four  times  the  amount 
paid  for  the  care  of  the   building  vacated. 
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During  the  past  nine  months  the  Committee  on  Supplies 
presented  for  approval  bills  to  the  amount  of  $136,827.79, 
which  represent  the  total  expenditure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee outside  of  salaries  and  repairs.  The  income  amounted 
to  $945.44,  which  deducted  from  the  gross  expenditure  leaves 
the  sum  of  $135,882.35  as  the  net  amount  expended  under 
their  direction.  These  expenses  come  under  the  head  of 
"Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water,"  and  "Supplies  and  Incidentals." 

The  information  regarding  the  cost  and  methods  of  sup- 
plying the  schools  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Supplies  lately  presented. 


Non-resident  pupils  who  attend  our  schools,  and  who  are 
not  excused  from  the  payment  of  tuition,  are  obliged  to 
pay  the  average  cost  of  tuition  for  the  grade  of  school  at- 
tended. 

The  sum  collected,  which  included  only  one-half  of  the 
year's  tuition,  amounted  to  $4,351.46. 

The  amount  collected  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  one-half  of  the  year's  tuition  of  pupils  attending  the 
Horace  Mann  School  was  $4,164.56;  making  a  total  of 
$8,516.02  received  for  tuition  for  the  nine  months  ending 
January  31,  1892. 


The  School  Board  received  the  following  communication 

and  referred  it  to  this  committee,  under  date  of  September 

8,   1891: 

City  of  Boston, 
Tkeasuper's  Office,  Boston,  Sept.  8,  1891. 

To  the  Honorable  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston : 

Gentlemen  :  With  the  school  year  and  vacations  as  now  estab- 
lished for  the  schools,  which  are  likely  to  be  continued,  I  beg  leave  to 
suggest  that  a  change  be  made  in  tlie  manner  of  making  up  the  pay- 
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roll  of  instructors  and  employees  of  the  School  Department,  by  payino: 
them  their  annual  salaries  in  ten  instalments  instead  of  twelve,  beo-in- 
ning-  with  the  pay-rolls  due  on  the  first  of  October  next  and  terminating 
Avith  those  payable  July  first  of  each  year. 

It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  better  system  than  the  present  one,  and 
give  better  satisfaction  to  those  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate 
the  business  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  equalize  the  distrilniticm 
of  money. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

ALFRED  T.  TURNER, 

CUy   Trca-'^urer. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  committee,  held  September  21,  1891, 
the  communication  was  carefully  considered. 

The  City  Treasurer  was  present  and  stated  that  the  reason 
for  suggesting  a  change  was  the  fact  that  the  June  payment, 
which  includes  the  salaries  for  June  and  July,  has  increased 
from  $74,000  in  18(30,  to  $224,000  in  1891  ;  the  disl)urse- 
ment  of  so  large  an  amount  of  money  devolves  upon  him  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility. 

In  no  other  city  are  the  teachers  paid  at  the  school-houses, 
and  in  two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  pay- 
ments are  made  in  ten  instalments. 

After  receiving  this  information,  and  ascertaining  that 
legal  objections  existed  to  making  the  proposed  change  at 
that  time,  it  was  voted  to  report  to  the  Board  that  the  sub- 
ject be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts  of  1892. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  subject  was  again  considered, 
and  although  it  was  thought  that  the  plan  proposed  might 
prove  more  equitable  as  regards  payments  for  services 
actually  rendered,  yet  it  was  found  upon  inquiry  that  the 
great  body  of  instructors  were  opposed  to  the  change,  and 
your  committee  were  unwilling  to  recommend  it  in  op[)osi- 
tion  to  their  wishes,  as  they  were  the  ones  most  interested, 
and  the  committee  so  reported  to  the  Board.  The  report 
was  accepted,  and  no  action  taken. 
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The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools,  including 
new  school-houses,  for  the  financial  year  1891-2  (nine 
months)   was  as  follows  : 


School  Committee 

School  Committee,  repairs,  etc. 

City  Council,  flag-staffs 

Public  Buildings  and  City  Architect  Departments : 
New  School-houses  (special) 

Total  gross  expenditure     .... 
Income  for  the  nine  months  was  as  follows : 


School  Committee 

Sale  of  old  school  buildings  and  sites 


Total  net  expenditure 


$31,352  81 
104,500  00 


$1,295,981  34 

204,879  27 

465  00 

527,429  10 

$2,028,754  71 


135,852  81 


$1,892,901  90 


Your  committee  have  added  to  this  report  the  estimates 
for  the  financial  year  1892-3,  as  prepared,  approved,  and 
presented  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  under  date  of  December 
8,  1891.  The  amount  asked  for,  for  ordinary  expenses,  was 
as  follows  : 


Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  officers  . 
Salaries  of  janitors  . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 
Supplies  and  incidentals 
School-houses  —  Repairs,  etc. 

Total  ordinary  expenses 


$1,435,267  00 

60,840  00 

108,700  00 

77,700  00 

104,900  00 

261,000  00 

$2,048,407  00 


In  addition  there  were  required  for  extraordinary  repairs, 
relating  to  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  improvements  of 
school-houses,  the  sum  of  |70,000  ;  making  the  total  amount 
estimated  for  the  year  1892-3,  $2,118,407. 
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The  City  Council  granted  the  School  Committee,  for  ex- 
penses of  the  public  schools,  $2,000,000.  This  amount 
will  not  permit  any  expense  to  be  incurred  for  improving 
the  defective  ventilation  of  any  of  our  school  buildings,  and 
reduces  the  amount  asked  for  the  running  expenses  of  the 
schools  $48,407. 

As  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  asked  for  was  for 
salaries,  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  salaries  will  be  re- 
duced, the  amount  cut  off  must  be  saved  from  Fuel,  Gas, 
and  Water,  Supplies,  and  Repairs. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  our  schools  without  fuel,  gas, 
and  water.  Something  may  be  saved  on  the  price,  but  the 
quantity  cannot  be  materially  reduced.  The  reduction  must 
come  principally  from  "supplies"  and  "repairs,"  and  it  will 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  curtail  these  estimates  thirteen  per 
cent,  without  practising  more  economy  than  the  good  of  the 
schools  warrants. 


In  closing  this  report  your  committee  cannot  refrain  from 
stating  that  whatever  success  has  been  attained  during  the 
past  year  in  the  work  of  this  department,  is  largely  due  to 
the  zeal  and  interest  manifested  by  Dr.  Packard,  the  chair- 
man, and  Messrs.  Allen  and  Winship,  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  the  year  1891.  The  retirement  of  these  gentlemen 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  their  associates,  an  event  much  to  be 
regretted.  No  matter  how  much  time  was  required,  it  was 
freely  given,  and  the  work,  however  laborious,  was  cheer- 
fully performed  by  the  members  of  this  committee  for  1891 
who  retired  last  January. 

For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

BENJAMIN  B.  WHITTEMORE, 

Chairman. 
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KEPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

The  Committee  on  Drawing  present  herewith  their  report 
for  the  school  year  of  1890-1.-  The  committee  are  aware 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Board,  they  should  have  made  a  report  last  September;  but 
a  variety  of  causes  prevented  their  timely  performance  of 
this  duty,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  committee  have  devoted  a  large  amount  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  department  of  instruction  intrusted  to 
their  care  ;  they  have  been  examining  methods  and  results  ; 
they  have  held  conferences  with  the  Committees  on  Manual 
Training  and  Kindergarten,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
how  best  to  cooperate  with  the  special  objects  of  these  com- 
mittees. The  course  of  study  for  the  day  schools  has  been 
rearranged  and  modified,  and  other  changes  are  in  contem- 
plation.  The  instructors  in  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
have  been  graded  more  equitably  ;  an  assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Drawing  has  been  appointed. 

The  Conference  of  Educational  Workers  having  issued  an 
announcement  that  they  would  hold  an  exhibition  of  Drawing 
and  Manual  Training  work  during  the  April  vacation  in 
1891,  the  Committee  on  Drawing  voted  to  hold  at  the  same 
time  and  place  an  exhibition  of  the  work  done  during  the 
preceding  winter  by  the  students  of  the  Free  Evening  Indus- 
trial Drawing  Schools  of  this  city ;  and  the  Director  of 
Drawing  was  instructed  to  select  and  arrange  such  work  from 
those  schools  as  would  fully  illustrate  the  course  of  study  in 
all  the  difterent  departments  of  drawing  and  modelling.     This 
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work  was  faithfully  done,  and  resulted  in  an  exhibition  at  the 
drill  hall  of  the  English  High  School,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  its  kind  either  in  the  Massachu- 
setts department  of  the  Conference  Exhibit  or  by  that  from 
any  other  State.  The  exhibition  was  open  two  days  and  a 
half,  and  was  attended  by  more  than  five  thousand  visitors. 

Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  space  which  could  be 
allotted  to  the  Boston  schools,  not  one-tenth  part  of  the 
whole  number  of  works  done  by  the  Evening  Drawing 
School  students  of  this  city  could  be  exhibited ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  the  exhibit  was  so  carefully  and  logi- 
cally arranged  that  it  represented,  thoroughly  and  admirably, 
the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  this  grade, 
and  it  also  illustrated  conclusively  the  fact  that  good 
progress  had  been  made  during  the  preceding  winter  in  all 
the  different  departments  of  drawing  and  modelling. 

The  authorized  course  of  study  for  these  schools  has  been 
out  of  print  for  some  time,  the  last  one  having  been  printed 
in  1885  ;  ^  and  your  committee  have  in  contemplation  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  same  before  referring  it  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  for  presentation  to  the  Board.  This  revision 
will  consist  largely  in  such  changes  as  have  been  found  ad- 
visable in  the  order  of  instruction,  and  in  the  methods  of 
presenting  the  different  topics  or  divisions  of  the  general 
subject.  The  general  plan  of  the  present  course  of  study 
has  given  such  great  satisfaction  to  this  committee  and  to  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  these  schools,  that 
they  only  desire  to  suggest  its  revision  in  certain  matters  of 
detail,  such  as  they  think  would  enable  them  to  carry  out 
the  present  plan  in  a  still  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
heretofore. 

Your  committee  have  considered  it  advisable  to  add  cer- 
tain details  to  their  present  report  in  connection  with  the 
last  year  classes  of  the  schools  ;  such  as  have  not  ordinarily 

^  School  Document  No.  12. 
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been  put  in  print.  Believing,  however,  that  these  statistics 
will  be  of  interest  at  the  present  time  and  of  possible  future 
value  for  purposes  of  reference,  they  have  appended,  to- 
gether with  other  details  of  interest,  the  following 


List  of  the   Trades  and   Occupations  of  the  Students; 
the  Number  of  Each . 


and 


Advertising  agent 

1 

Clerks 

. 

43 

Apprentices 

3 

Clock-makers 

3 

Architect 

1 

Coachman     . 

1 

Artist       .      . 

1 

Collector 

1 

Baker       .     . 

1 

Compositors 

2 

Blacksmith    . 

1 

Contractors  . 

2 

Boat-builders 

2 

Constable 

1 

Book-agent 

1 

Coppersmiths 

2 

Bookbinders 

3 

Cop3'-holder 

1 

Book-keepers 

8 

Cornice-makers 

2 

Boiler-makers 

4 

Currier 

1 

Boiler-inspector     . 

1 

Cutter 

1 

Bolt  and  nut  cutler 

1 

Decorators 

8 

Bottler 

1 

Deck-hand 

1 

Brass-finishers 

5 

Designers 

.       3 

Bricklayers  . 

10 

Die-sinkers 

.       2 

Brush-maker 

1 

Domestic 

1 

Builder 

1 

Draper 

.       1 

Bundle-boys 

2 

Draughtsmen 

.     13 

Burnisher 

.       1 

Draw-tender 

1 

Butcher 

.       1 

Dressmakers 

.       5 

Bicycler 

.       1 

Electricians 

.       9 

Cabinet-makers 

.     12 

Elevator-boy 

1 

Candy-maker 

1 

Engineers 

12 

Carver  and  moulder 

1 

Engravers     . 

.       4 

Carpenters    . 

87 

Errand-boys 

.       2 

Carriage-builders  . 

.       5 

Expressman 

1 

Carriage-smiths 

.       2 

Finisher 

.       1 

Case-maker  . 

.       1 

Fresco-paint( 

3rs 

.       2 
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Folder 

Foreman 

Furnisher 

Gardener 

Gas-meter  man 

Gilder 

Glass-blower 

Glass-painter 

Glass-stainers 

Glass-worker 

Grocer 

Hardware-dealer 

Housekeepers 

Insurance  agent 

Janitors 

Jewelers 

Lead-glaziers 

Letter-boy 

Letter-carriers 

Lithographers 

Locksmith     . 

Machinists    . 

Masons 

Messenger    . 

Metal-workers 

Milliners 

Milkman 

Millhands      . 

Millwright    . 

Modeller 

Moulder 

Musician 

INIusic  teachers 

Office  boys 

Oil-clothino;  dealer 

Optician 
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1 

Organ-builder 

.        1 

1 

Painters 

.     20 

1 

Paper-cutter 

.        1 

1 

Patent  solicitor 

1 

1 

Pattern-makers 

.       9 

1 

Piano-makers 

.       2 

1 

Piano  tuners 

.       2 

1 

Photograph  retouchers 

3 

2 

Photographer 

1 

1 

1 

Physician 
Plasterer 

.       1 
.       1 

1 

Plumbers 

.       8 

2 

Potter 

1 

1 

Poster 

1 

2 

Press-feeder 

1 

4 

Pressman 

1 

2 

Printers 

.       6 

1 

Private  detectives 

2 

2 

2 

1 

85 

Rack-boys    . 
Reporter 
Rigger 
Rodman 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

Roofer 

1 

1 

Sail-makers  . 

2 

6 

Salesmen 

;4 

2 

Saleswoman 

1 

1 

Seater 

1 

2 

1 

Shippers 

Shoe  and  leather  dealer 

4 

1 

1 

Stair-builders 

10 

1 

Steam-fitters 

4 

1 
3 

Steel-scraper 
Stitcher 

1 

1 

3 
1 

Stock-boy     . 
Stone-cutters 

1 
15 

1 

Stone-carvers 

2 
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Striker 

1 

Tool-grinder 

Students 

.  151 

Tool-maker 

Surveyors     . 

4 

Transit-man . 

Table-girl     . 

1 

Trunk-dealer 

Tailoress 

1 

Watch-maker 

Teachers 

8 

Wood-carvers 

.       9 

Teamster 

1 

Wood-engravers 

G 

Telephone-operators 

3 

Wood-turners 

2 

Terra-cotta  worker 

1 

Woodworkers 

4 

Tinsmiths 

5 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  there  were  26  who  had  at 
the  time  of  registration  no  trade  or  occupation. 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  (781)  names  were  registered 
at  the  opening  of  these  schools.  Of  this  number,  255  with- 
drew before  completing  a  single  drawing,  leaving  526  who 
received  substantial  benefit  from  their  attendance.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  this  latter  number  completed  all 
the  required  work  and  received  certificates  or  diplomas;  16 
completed  all  the  drawings,  but  failed  to  pass  the  required 
examinations  ;  79  completed  75  %  or  more  of  the  required 
drawings;  67  completed  50%  or  more;  and  107  completed 
less  than  50%. 

School. 

399  certificate  works  were  accepted  at  the  Warren  Avenue, 
449         "  "  "  "      East  Boston, 

555         "  "  "  "      Roxbury, 

958  "  '♦  "  "      Charlestown, 

1,463  "  «'  "  "      Tennyson  street, 

—  making  the  whole  number  of  accepted  works  in  all  the 
above  schools  3,824. 

The  awards  of  certificates  and  diplomas  were  made  as 
follows  ; 

Warren  avenue  School,         34  Certificates  6    Diplomas 

East  Boston  "  19  "  12 
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l\ox1)ury         School, 

29  Certificates 

18  Diplomas 

Charlestown          *' 

51 

13 

Tennyson-sti-eet  " 

49 

26 

182  "  75 

—  making  the  whole  number  of  awards  of  certificates  and 
diplomas  in  all  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools  257. 

The  schools  at  Eoxbury,  Charlestown,  and  Tennj'son  street 
have  increased  so  much  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission that  the  committee  have  been  compelled  to  ask  for 
additional  accommodations  at  the  two  last  named,  and  they 
believe  also  that  some  further  accommodation  should  be 
provided  in  Roxbui'y.  This  they  have  not  asked  for,  as  they 
understand  that  there  is  no  additional  room  available  in  the 
building  now  occupied,  in  part,  by  that  school.  They  would, 
however,  suggest  that  as  soon  as  possible  larger  accommoda- 
tions be  furnished  them.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  it 
would  be  possil)le  to  use  a  portion  of  the  new  Koxbnry  High 
School-house  for  the  Evening  Drawing  School  in  that  section 
of  the  city  ;  but  as  this  plan  seems  no  longer  feasible,  ac- 
commodntion  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port is  that  the  committee  had  undertaken  to  make  a  full 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools.  To  this  end,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1890-91,  the  committee  caused  to  be  collected  all  the 
drawing-books  of  the  schools  of  the  grades  mentioned,  for 
their  own  and  the  director's  inspection  ;  and  the  director 
was  instructed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  character  of 
the  work.  This  examination  required  a  large  amount  of 
time,  as  there  were  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
books,  and  the  work  of  examination  had  to  be  done  faithfully 
in  order  to  serve  any  good  purpose.  Now  that  this  has 
been  accomplished,  the  committee,  having  also  examined  a 
portion    of  this  vast  amount  of  work,  feel    unusually  well 
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prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
in  these  grades. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year  more  or  less  criti- 
cism of  the  methods  of  v/ork>  of  the  courses  of  instruction, 
and  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  department  of  drawing  in 
this  city.  These  criticisms  have  emanated  from  persons 
who,  from  different  causes,  have  been  more  or  less  directl}'' 
interested  in  the  results  of  our  work,  and  they  have,  for  the 
most  i)art,  been  kindly  and  considerate.  Where  this  has 
not  been  the  case,  the  criticisms  have  resulted  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  either  of  what  has  been  attempted  or  of  the 
results  which  have  been  attained,  or,  possibly,  from  both 
these  causes. 

That  there  has  never  been  shown  a  greater  amount  of 
interest  in  this  subject  by  the  masters  and  teachers  in  our 
schools,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  five  months  it  was 
the  one  subject  for  discussion  at  the  masters'  meetings, 
where  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  ever 
discussed  by  them.  The  Director  of  Drawing  was  present 
at  all  these  meetings,  and  was  greatl}^  interested  in  the 
views  expressed  by  the  different  speakers,  but  took  no  part 
in  the  general  discussion.  At  its  close,  however,  he  read  a 
paper  summarizing  his  own  views  and  criticising  some  or 
those  presented  at  the  different  meetings.  The  committee 
have  considered  this  paper  of  sufficient  educational  value  to 
be  preserved  in  printed  form,  and  have  consequently  added 
it  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  revised  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  have  not  yet  been  fully  carried  out,  for  the 
reason  that  their  use  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
School  Board  in  time  for  their  introduction  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3'ear.  With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  masters 
and  teachers,  such  as  we  feel  entitled  to,  and  shall  no  doubt 
receive,  and  with  the  additional  supply  of  needed  materials 
which  will  doubtless  be  furnished,  the  opportunity  to  test 
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the  advisability  of  such  changes  as  have  been  made  will 
l)e2;in  with  the  present  year.  Your  committee  would,  how- 
ever, suggest  the  importance,  especially  in  the  two  lower 
Primary  classes,  where  books  are  not  used,  of  having  the 
course  in  drawing  printed  in  a  more  detailed  form.  In  this 
connection  we  invite  attention  to  the  following  extracts 
from  the  report  made  to  us  by  the  Director  of  Drawing  : 

"The  absolute  necessity  of  a  well-arranged  course  of 
study  as  a  guide  for  teachers  in  their  instruction  of  pupils 
is  too  universally  admitted  to  permit  of  question  ;  and  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  if,  after  the  School  Board  have  adopted 
a  given  course  of  study  in  this  or  any  other  subject,  the 
teachers  and  others  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  allotted 
amount  of  time  and  attention  to  its  proper  development  fail 
so  to  do,  the  results  must  be  failure.  Indeed,  unless  they 
are  loyal  workers  along  the  lines  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance by  the  School  Board,  the  results  of  their  lack  of  loyalty 
cannot  fairly  be  charged  to  the  course  of  study  which  they 
have  deliberately  neglected  to  follow.  The  best  course  of 
study  ever  prepared  cannot  of  itself  produce  good  results  ; 
and  unless  it  be  followed  faithfully  and  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  prepared,  failure  is  inevitable. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  the  Committee 
on  Drawing  issued  a  circular  to  the  principals  of  all  the 
Grammar  Schools  requesting  them  to  have  collected  and 
forwarded  to  me  all  the  drawing-books  of  their  respective 
schools,  Primary  and  Grammar,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 
and  examination.  All  the  books  received  under  this  order 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  results  classified 
under  the  marks  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  1  =  Excellent,  2  =  Good, 
3  ==  Passed,  and  4  =  Unsatisfactory.  The  results  indicated 
by  the  numerals  have  been  obtained  by  careful  consideration 
of  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  as  represented 
by  classes. 

"  In    the    first    classes   of  the   Primaries,    and   in    all    the 
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Grainmsir  classes  below  the  third,  the  books  represented  the 
work  done  in  the  second  term  only.  In  the  third,  second, 
and  first  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  they  represented 
the  work  of  the  year. 

"  From  the  Primary  Schools  99  sets  of  books  were  re- 
ceived, representing  99  first  classes  in  schools  of  that  grade. 

Of  these,  5  sets  of  books  were  marked  .  ...        1 

"  37  44  t<  44  ...  2 

"  30  4<  4<  44  ...  3 

44  27  44  44  44  ...  4 

There  were  40  teachers  who  sent  no  l)ooks,  consequently 
the  work  done  by  their  pupils  could  not  be  examined  or 
rated. 

"  As  an  excuse  for  not  having  accomplished  more  drawing, 
several  teachers  wrote  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  omit  a 
good  many  lessons  in  that  subject  for  the  reason  that  their 
pupils  had  to  attend  sewing  or  other  manual  training  lessons 
during  the  drawing  hours.  If  this  were  the  case,  why  were 
the  hours  which  belonged  to  the  manual  training  not  given  to 
the  drawing?  This  would  have  been  a  proper  exchange,  and 
would  have  done  away  with  any  necessity  for  such  excuses. 
For  my  own  part  I  hold  such  excuses  as  these  are  not  valid, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  authority  for  any  teacher  to 
take  the  time  belonging  to  one  study  and  transfer  it  to 
another,  especially  when  such  action  is  in  any  way  detri- 
mental to  the  study  from  which  the  time  rightfully  belonging 
to  it  has  been  taken.  Other  teachers  claimed  that  we  had 
no  right  to  expect  as  good  work  from  their  pupils  as  from 
those  in  the  same  grade  who  come  from  better  homes.  The 
reply  to  this  would  seem  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  other 
pupils  in  the  same  grade  who  come  from  equally  poor 
homes,  but  are  taught  by  other  teachers,  have  produced  a 
satisfactory  amount  of  good  work.     It   will  be  seen  from 
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this  that  the  teacher  has  at  least  some  influence  upon  the 
results,  although  there  may  l)e  a  few  very  exceptional  cases 

in  which  such  an  excuse  as  this  might  be  considered  just. 

"  From  the  Grammar  Schools  there  were  received  438  sets 
of  books. 

UNGRADED. 

5  sets  of  books  from  ungraded  classes  received  .        2 

4       . "               ''               "              "  "                    .3 

8  teachers  in  ungraded  classes  sent  no  books. 

CLASS    VI. 

12  sets  of  books  from  Class  6  received  ...  1 
49  "  "  "  "  .  .  .2 
28        "               "                 an  ...       3 

13  "               "                 "         "  .         .         .4 
4  teachers  in  Class  6  sent  no  books. 

CLASS    Y. 

9  sets  of  books  from  Class  5  received  ...  1 
57  "  "  an  ...  2 
18             '*                        "                           an  ...           3 

5"  "  "  "  .  .  .4 
10  teachers  in  Class  5  sent  no  books. 

CLASS    IV. 

10  sets  of  books  from  Class  4  received  ...        1 

43         "                "                  "         "  .          .         .2 

16        "               "                 "         "  •         .         .3 

4         "                "                  "          "  .          .          .4 

3  teachers  in  Class  4  sent  no  books. 

CLASS    III. 

7  sets  of  books  from  Class  3  received  ...       1 

28        "              "                  an  ...       2 

18            '«                       "                            44               44  ...           3 

*>"               "                  "         "  .          .          .4 
2  teachers  in  Class  3  sent  no  books. 
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CLASS    II. 

5  sets  of  Ijooks  from  Class  2  received  ...        1 

34        "  "  ii  i.  ...        2 

10  "  "  <<  44  ...  3 

7         "  "  "  "  .  .  .4 

2  teachers  in  Class  2  sent  no  books. 

CLASS    I. 

7  sets  of  books  from  Class  1  received  ...        1 

24        "  "  ""....       2 

7  "  "  4  4  4  4  .  .  3 

^44  44  44  44.  ^  ^ 

4  teachers  in  Class  1  sent  no  l)Ooks. 
"  The  above  list  shows  that  iifty  of  the  Grammar  classes 
were  marked       .  .  .  .     1  ^  Excellent. 

239       "         "  ....     2  =  Good. 

101       "         "  .         .  .  .     3  =  Passed. 

37       "  "  .  .  .  .     4  =  Unsatisfactory, 

33  could  not  be  rated  or  marked,   for  the   reason  that  no 
books  were  received  for  examination. 
"  It  is  perhaps  only  just  to  add  that  some  of  those  teachers 
who  sent  no  books  state  that  they  did  not  receive  the  order 
askina:  for  them." 

In  addition  to  his  visits  to  the  day  and  evening  schools, 
the  Director  has  given  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Normal 
School  which  were  introductory  to,  and  explanatory  of,  the 
different  topics  of  drawing  instruction  contained  in  the 
new  course  of  study  for  that  school.  These  lectures  were 
supplemented  by  the  regular  class  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  and  practice  in  drawing,  given  by  Miss  Hintz. 

The  results  of  this  course  of  instruction  have  been  veA'y 
satisfactory.  The  pupils'  notes  and  sketches  from  the  lect- 
ures and  lessons  are  more  full  and  complete  tha)i  those  of 
any  previous  year,  and,  consequently,  will  be  of  greater 
practical  value  in  their  adaptability  to  future  use  for  purposes 
of  instruction. 
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A  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  have  been  given  to  the 
development  of  good  methods  of  drawing  instruction  and  to 
their  proper  presentation  to  the  pupils  of  this  school,  for  the 
reason  that  so  much  of  the  success  of  our  future  teachers 
depends  upon  their  receiving  sound  normal  instruction  in 
this  department  of  their  education. 

The  High  School  work  in  drawing  has  been  kept  to  its 
usual  high  standard  of  excellence  ;  and  the  committee  de- 
sire to  say  also  that,  judged  by  their  examination  of  the 
results  as  seen  in  the  pupils'  work  from  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools,  which  was  collected  for  that  purpose,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  teachers  in  those  schools  are  doing 
satisfactory  work.  The  failures  seem  to  be  caused,  first, 
by  lack  of  proper  attention  to  good  methods  of  instruction  ; 
second,  by  transferring,  without  authority  and  without  any 
equivalent  therefor,  the  time  belonging  to  drawing  to  some 
other  study ;  and  third,  by  eftbrts  to  eliminate  from  our 
course  of  study  in  drawing  its  most  vital  industrial  features 
and  to  substitute  in  their  place  a  kind  of  poetic  fiction,  mis- 
called (in  this  connection)  "  resthetic  training."  And  your 
committee  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful work  in  drawing  which  has  come  under  their  observa- 
tion has  been  from  those  classes  whose  teachers  have  given 
their  best  efibrts  to  the  right  development  of  the  course  of 
study  as  adopted  by  the  School  Board. 

The  committee  have  for  some  time  been  considering  the 
advisability  of  making  a  change  in  the  drawing-books  now 
in  use  in  the  schools,  and  have  recently  recommended  to  the 
School  Board,  through  the  Committee  on  Text-Books,  that 
the  books  hitherto  in  use  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  author- 
ized text-books.  The  committee  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  School  Board  at  an  early  date  their  rec- 
ommendations reoardino-  a  new  series  of  books  for  this 
department. 

For  the  Committee  on  Drawing, 

CHARLES  M.  GREEN. 
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A   PAPER  READ  BY   THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING 
AT   THE    MASTERS'    MEETING. 

School  Committee  Rooms,  Tuesda3',  March  31,  1891. 

Tlie  immediate  cause  of  the  discussion  which  preceded  the 
reading  of  this  paper  was  the  unqalified  statement  "that  our 
whole  system  and  method  of  instruction  in  drawing  is  wrong  and 
bad." 

This  was  followed  by  the  reading  (at  a  subsequent  meeting)  of  a 
paper  by  the  gentleman  who  made  the  above-quoted  statement, 
said  paper  being  in  the  nature  of  an  effort  to  prove  his  position  in 
relation  to  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  our  public  schools. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  any  one  to  make  such  an  assertion  in 
relation  to  any  course  of  instruction,  or  any  S3"stem  or  method  of 
work.  The  real  difficulty  in  such  a  matter  is  to  show  that  the  as- 
sertion has  the  solid  foundation  of  truth  for  its  basis. 

You  will  remember,  no  doubt,  that  another  paper  was  read 
by  another  gentleman,  which  related  chiefly  to  the  more  advanced 
work  in  our  High  Schools,  and  that  there  were  remarks  of  various 
kinds  made  by  several  other  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the 
different  meetings  during  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Of  these  I  shall  have  little  to  sa}'  at  present,  except  to  thank 
one  of  the  gentlemen  for  the  perfectly  fair  and  dispassionate  way 
in  which  he  took  up  and  discussed  the  subject  in  its  bearings  upon 
the  work  in  the  Girls'  High  School. 

I  might  add  to  this  that  other  remarks  made  by  other  masters  were 
interesting  to  me,  and  that  some  of  them  at  least  had  a  direct 
bearing  upon  what  I  deem  to  be  the  topic  which  has  been  under 
discussion  ;  namely,  "  Is  our  whole  system  and  method  of  drawing 
instruction  wrong  and  bad  ?  " 

In  order  to  determine  the  proper  answer  to  this  question  it  would 
seem  to  be  important  for  us  to  understand  clearly  and   distinctly 
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tliat  this  instruction  in  our  schools  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for 
industrial  and  manual  training,  and  not  for  fine-art  work,  and  that 
the  system  and  method  of  teaching  this  subject  has  been  arranged 
upon  this  basis. 

That  this  course  of  instruction  may  be  and  undoubtedly  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  good  preparation  for  fine-art  work,  does  not  alter 
the  fact  of  its  original  intent  in  connection  with  the  other  subjects. 

What  we  desire  to  know,  if  we  have  not  already  determined  the 
fiict,  is  this  :  Does  this  course,  or  can  it  when  properly  used,  fulfil 
the  pui[)ose  for  which  its  use  was  intended? 

We  have  been  told  "  that  the  use  of  '  type-forms'  is  one  of  its 
most  objectionable  features." 

"  That  too  much  time  is  spent  during  the  instruction  in  model  and 
oliject  drawing  in  finding  measuring  points,  distance  points,  points 
of  sight,  vanishing  points,"  and  sundry  and  various  other  technical 
matters  which  are  directly  connected  with  the  teaching  of  geomet- 
ric perspective. 

That  "  none  of  the  features  of  elementary  science  are  used  in 
counection  with  our  instruction  in  drawing."  That  "  there  can  be 
no  art  without  science  ;  "  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  we  were 
reminded  of  the  wonderful  union  of  art  with  science  as  illustrated 
in  the  "  Verestchagin  "  collection  of  pictures  which  was  exhibited 
in  this  city  some  months  since. 

Our  use  of  historic  ornament  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  design  has  been  severely  criticised,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  all  the  beautiful  types  of  natural  forms  which  are  contained 
in  decorative  works,  together  with  the  science  which  is  illustrated 
in  their  construction,  are  not  worthy  our  attention,  and  that  we 
should  be  better  oflT  if  they  were  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where 
our  drawing  teachers  and  pupils  should  know  them  no  more  for- 
ever. 

Then  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  large  quantity  of  work 
done  in  one  of  our  Grrammar  Schools  where  the  instruction  has 
been  given  directly  from  natural  objects. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  stated  briefly  some  of  the  grounds 
for  the  criticism  which  have  been  made  upon  our  system  and 
methods  of  work  in  teaching  drawing,  allow  me,  before  proceeding 
with  mv  remarks,  to  refer  once  more    to  the  fact  that  what  we 
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have  been  regyired  to  teach  and,  consequently,  what  we  are  en- 
rleavorivg  to  teach  in  the  way  of  drawing  is  intended  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  industrial  and  manual  training,  and  has  been  considered 
an  important  factor  in  those  departments  of  education. 

We  have  been  trying  to  develop  power  in  drawing,  in  the 
direction  of  serious  accurate  work,  and  have  not  been  using  this 
subject  as  a  plaything  nor  for  the  production  of  results  which 
might  perchance  be  pretty  to  look  upon,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  would  be  uttcrl}^  devoid  of  any  practical  or  educational 
value. 

We  have  believed,  and  still  do  believe,  that  instruction  in  this 
subject  should  be  as  simple  and  as  direct  as  possible,  avoiding  all 
useless  and  unnecessary  details. 

To  this  end  certain  type-forms,  nil  of  which  (with  one  excep- 
tion) are  based  upon  nature  without  being  literallv  copied  fr(>ra 
that  source,  have  been  largely  used  for  purposes  of  study  and 
instruction. 

The  ovoid  or  egg  form  is  the  only  one  of  the  type-solids  used 
which  is  a  literal  copy  from  nature,  and  singularly  enough  this, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  purely  natural  forms,  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  favorite  with  those  who  desire  us  to  go  directly  to  nature 
for  our  models.  Can  it  be  that  the  absolute  perfection  of  its  form 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  ruled  out? 

Natural  objects — with  the  one  exception  just  named  —  are, 
almost  universally,  more  complex  in  outline  and  in  the  modelling 
of  the  surfaces  which  are  to  be  represented  than  are  the  simple 
"type-forms"  which  are  used  in  elementary  instruction.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  elementary  students  in  all  the  best 
schools  of  art  the  world  over  are  vot  alhnued  to  draw  from  nature 
until  they  have  acquired  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  drawing 
from  "  types." 

Indeed,  this  kind  of  training  is  considered  of  such  great  value 
in  fine-art  drawing,  that  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  modern 
times,  men  who  have  acquired  the  highest  rank  in  their  professions 
as  painters  and  sculptors,  —  these  very  men  occasionally  return 
to  this  kind  of  study  as  a  corrective  of  the  loose,  careless  habits 
which  they  have  acquired  by  too  constant  drawing  directly  from 
nature. 
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This  idea,  so  recently  presented  to  us,  of  teaching  drawing 
almost  exclusively  from  natural  objects,  is  not  by  any  means  a 
new  one  — it  is  a  sort  of  periodical  epidemic,  for  which  there  would 
seem  to  be  only  one  sure  cure  ;  namely,  a  broader  knowledge  of 
the  whole  subject. 

Several  years  ago  the  principal  of  one  of  our  Evening  Drawing 
Schools,  being  desirous  of  giving  his  instruction  largely  from 
natural  forms,  was  allowed  to  try  the  experiment  with  a  portion  of 
nis  class,  and  as  he  chose  also  to  add  certain  picturesque  objects 
which  were  neither  the  direct  results  of  Nature's  production  nor  types 
of  such  products,  we  had  as  a  result  groups  of  onions  mixed  with 
straw  ;  old  palmleaf  hats  much  the  worse  for  wear  with  apples 
piled  into  and  upon  and  apparently  rolling  out  of  them  ;  pots  of 
beans  and  loaves  of  brown  bread,  with  an  occasional  group  of 
oranges,  lemons,  and  potatoes,  varied  once  in  a  while  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  red  herring  or  two,  a  clay  pipe,  or  possibly  a  meer- 
schaum, and  a  piece  of  a  newspaper,  usually  the  "  Boston  Herald."  I 
am  happy  to  add  that  this  teacher  never  cared  to  renew  the  experi- 
ment. Why?  Because  the  pupils  never  learned  to  draw  natural 
objects  with  as  much  accuracy  or  so  well  in  any  way  as  those  who 
had  devoted  a  much  larger  portion  of  their  time  to  drawing  from 
type-forms.  Indeed  this  kind  of  training  leads  inevitably  to  care- 
less, slovenly  work,  and  is  not  the  best  for  any  department  of 
art,  whether  it  be  "  fine"  or  "  industrial." 

The  abilit}'  to  draw  type-forms  with  freedom  and  accuracy  in- 
cludes the  power  to  draw  all  the  simple  natural  forms,  and  nearly 
everything  which  man  has  made. 

The  construction  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  man's  work  is 
based  upon  these  simple  forms,  consequently  it  would  seem  as  if 
their  study  must  be  useful  in  connection  with  all  constructive  work 
and  of  the  drawing  pertaining  thereto  ;  and,  as  the  forms  them- 
selves are  based  upon  those  found  in  nature,  it  would  seem  to 
be  equall}'  true  that  they  must  be  of  great  service  and  assistance 
in  the  study  of  natural  objects. 

As  to  the  amount  of  time  that  is,  or  is  said  to  be,  wasted  in  find- 
ing "points  of  sight,"  "  distance  points,"  "  measuring  points," 
"  vanishing  points,"  etc.,  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  right  here 
will  be  to  read  the  following  extract  from  the  official  record  of 
the  Drawing  Committee  : 
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Please  note  the  date. 

March  17,  1885. 

"  Order  passed  in  Draiving  Committee :  That  tlie  American 
Text-Books  of  Art  Education  be  authorized  for  use  in  tiie  public 
schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  provided  that  the  books  are  revised 
as  proposed  by  the  written  agreement  of  the  publishers  dated 
Oct.  14,  1884." 

As  this  agreement  was  based  upon  recommendations  which 
were  made  by  the  Director  to  the  Committee  on  Drawing,  and 
as  the  most  important  part  of  this  agreement  was,  "  that  all  geo- 
metric or  scientific  perspective  is  to  be  entirely  omitted  from  the 
course  of  instruction  contained  in  those  books,"  and  as  it  was  so 
omitted  at  that  time,  it  would  hardly  seem  as  though  any  great 
number  of  our  teachers  could  be  engaged  in  wasting  much  of 
their  time  in  the  pursuit  of  distance  and  vanishing  points  vfhich 
the  course  of  study  for  the  past  five  years  has  not  required  them 
to  find.  If  any  of  them  are  still  pursuing  these  imaginary  points, 
this  occupation  would  seem  to  be  due  not  to  anything  "  bad  "  or 
'•wrong"  in  the  system  or  method  of  instruction,  but  rather  to 
their  lack  of  knovvledge  of  the  course  of  study  in  drawing. 

That  "there  can  be  no  art  without  science,"  as  the  gentleman 
stated  in  his  paper,  I  think  we  shall  all  be  ready  and  willing  to 
admit. 

To  me  this  seems  a  self-evident  proposition.  But  when  we  are 
informed  almost  in  the  same  breath  that  "  there  are  none  of  the 
features  of  elementary  science  connected  with  our  present  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,"  I  can  safely  point  to  those  very  things  which  he 
would  have  eliminated  from  our  course  of  instruction — those 
to  him  objectionable  "  type-forms  "  as  the  very  basis  and  founda- 
tion of  the  elementary  science  of  drawing. 

His  reference  to  Verestchagin's  pictures  as  illustrations  of  the 
wonderful  value  of  the  union  of  art  and  science  was  undoubtedly 
well  deserved  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  we  happen  to  know  that  this 
same  artist,  with  his  present  wonderful  skill  and  power  as  a 
draughtsman  and  painter,  received  his  elementary  training  in  the 
schools  of  Paris,  where  he  loas  not  allowed  to  draw  directly  from 
nature  until  he  first  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  ability  to 
draw  from  "  types." 
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IiKlividuality  in  methods  of  presenting  a  subject  to  pupils  is 
often  of  great  value,  but  its  value  depends  entirely  upon  the  re- 
sults produced  by  its  application  to  a  given  subject.  These  results 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  quantity  as  much  as  by  their  quality, 
as  it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  useless 
or  undesirable  work  within  a  given  time  than  it  is  to  produce,  within 
the  same  time,  a  much  smaller  amount  of  good,  thoughtful  work. 

As  to  the  importance  of  historic  ornament  and  its  use  iu  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  decoration,  it  does  seem  as  though  we 
ought  to  ti'eat  this  subject  with  some  degree  of  consideration  be- 
fore deciding  to  reject  it  utterly  and  completely. 

The  gentleman  seems  fearful  —  if  we  pursue  this  study —  that  we 
shall  never  establish  an  American  School  of  Decorative  Design.  I 
think  he  need  have  no  fear  on  this  subject,  as  such  a  school,  1  am 
sorry  to  say,  exists  to-day,  — or  if  it  does  not  exist  as  a  recog- 
nized school,  I  think  none  of  us  at  least  would  fail  to  recognize 
as  purely  American  a  certain  class  of  so-called  decorations  which 
are  made  in  this  country,  but  which  have  no  apparent  relation  to 
anythiug,  either  in  nature,  science,  or  art. 

But,  speaking  more  seriously,  1  would  almost  as  soon  think 
of  rejecting  the  study  of  Nature  herself  as  of  rejecting  the  study 
of  good  historic  ornament  as  an  important  adjunct  iu  teaching- 
decoration. 

Look  at  the  history  of  the  development  of  decorative  art,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  establish 
a  school  of  historic  ornament  or  national  style  of  decoration  ; 
and  we  shall  also  find  they  were  the  first  people  who  illusti-ated  in 
any  comprehensive  manner  the  union  of  science  with  art. 

It  was  they  who  discovered  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  '" Na- 
ture's iicience  of  growth  "  as  it  is  illustrated  in  all  plant  forms  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art  they  applied  this  science 
in  their  decorative  work. 

And  these  same  great  laws  of  growth  which  were  first  used  by 
the  Egyptians  are  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  best  orna- 
ment of  all  the  great  historic  schools  has  been  based.  The  Greek, 
the  Roman,  the  Byzantine,  the  Moorish,  the  Gothic,  all  these  and 
many  other  schools  of  ornament,  are  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for 
the  discovery  of  this  science  and  its  application  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  distinct  stvle  of  decoration. 
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And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  these  more  modern 
schools  have  based  the  construction  of  their  ornament  upon  this 
same  science,  the  Greek  is  as  distinctiveh*  Greek  as  the  Egyptian 
is  Egyptian, —  just  as  an  oak-tree  remains  clearly  and  distinctively 
an  oak,  and  a  little  lily-of-the-valley  retains  its  own  individuality 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  one  of  them,  in  its  own  way,  pre- 
sents a  perfect  illustration  of  the  fundamental  law  of  growth  in 
all  plants. 

And  now,  to  what  conclusion  —  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
historic  ornament  —  do  these  facts  seem  to  lead  ? 

Shall  we  reject  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  science,  and  all  the 
skill  of  the  past  which  is  but  briefly  outlined  in  what  I  have 
endeavored  to  present?  Or  shall  we  more  thoughtfully  study 
these  types  of  good  decoration,  and  endeavor  to  learn  more  of 
the  science  which  is  so  beautifully  illustrated  in  their  construc- 
tion ? 

To  me  this  latter  course  would  seem  by  far  the  wiser  of  the  two. 

Where  it  is  possible,  let  our  children  go  into  the  woods  and 
fields  and  gather  plants  and  flowers  for  purposes  of  study  and  as 
helps  in  teaching  good  decoration.  Let  us  lead  them  to  observe 
the  fundamental  law  of  growth  which  they  will  find  illustrated  in 
each  and  every  specimen  they  bring  to  us.  Let  us  also  lead  them 
to  observe  the  different  waj's  in  wliich  this  law  is  illustrated  in 
different  plants  and  in  various  views  of  the  same  plant.  Let  us 
do  all  this,  and  as  much  more  as  we  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
do  in  the  wa^-  of  observing  the  structure  of  plants  ;  but  do  not 
fail  also  to  have  the  cliildren  observe  in  connection  with  this  work 
how  each  example  of  good  decoration  is  based  upon  the  great  law 
of  growth  as  it  is  illustrated  by  some  special  plant  when  seen  from 
one  point  of  view. 

This  is  the  elementary  science  of  decoration,  and  as  such  it 
does  not  seem  as  though  we  could  afford  to  reject  it,  especially  if 
we  desire  to  found  an  "American  School  of  Ornament"  which 
shall  be  based  upon  the  truth  and  science  of  nature. 

We  have  heard,  during  the  past  two  years,  occasional  remarks 
about  the  quality  of  the  drawing  done  l)y  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  —  indeed,  we  probably  all  know  that  in  certain 
quarters  it  has  received  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  —  and 
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we  have  been  advised  to  follow  Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  "  go 
West"  if  we  wish  to  see  good  work  of  this  kind.  Now,  I  have  no 
desire  to  disparage  what  onr  Western  co-workers  have  done  in 
this  direction,  but  most  heartily  bid  them  "  God  speed  "  in  their 
efforts,  and  1  am  also  glad  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
made  great  progress  during  the  past  few  years. 

But  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  adopt  their  methods  of  instruction  as 
models  to  be  followed  by  us,  nor  am  I  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  said  about  the  drawing  in  our  schools,  until  the 
statements  as  made  have  been  proved. 

And  it  so  happens  in  this  matter  that  all  the  evidence  is  not  on 
one  side.  Some  of  you  will  perhaps  remember  being  invited, 
some  time  since,  to  hear  a  lecture  on  "  Form  Study  in  our 
Public  Schools,"  and  to  inspect  at  the  same  time  an  exhibition  of 
drawings  from  the  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  this  lecture  and  exhibition  were  told 
by  the  lady  who  talked  to  us  on  that  occasion,  that  "  the  drawings 
in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,"  and,  presumptive!}',  the  drawings 
which  were  then  and  there  on  exhibition,  "  were  very  much 
better  than  those  made  in  our  schools." 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  admit  that  in  the  lower 
grades  of  drawing  in  that  exhibit  there  was  some  beautiful  work. 
Indeed,  it  struck  me  as  being  too  uniformly  beautiful,  for  the 
reason  that  it  lacked  in  character,  and  in  that  individuality  of 
method  in  expression  which  is  to  be  found  in  work  of  this  kind 
where  it  has  not  been  directed  too  much.  Indeed,  all  of  the  free- 
hand work  impressed  me  with  the  feeling  that  the  teacher  or 
teachers  had  so  carefully  watched  the  mechanical  method  of 
finishing  each  line  in  every  drawing,  that  the  children  had  no 
opportunity  to  illustrate  their  individuality  through  different 
methods  of  expression. 

There  was  some  very  good  constructive  drawing  in  the  exhibit, 
and  some  of  the  High  School  work  was  good  ;  but  as  the  latter  was 
not  from  the  St.  Louis  High  Schools,  but  was  done  in  the  bar- 
barous and  unenlightened  East,  and  apparently  was  only  put  into 
this  exhibition  to  show  what  might,  could,  or  would  be  done  in 
the  schools  of  that  city  {i.e.,  if  they  ever  get  so  far),  I  shall  have 
no  more  to  say  about  it  excepting  this,  that  in  my  opinion  the  educa- 
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tional  value  of  the  exhibit  might  have  been  materiall^y  enlianced  by 
the  addition  of  more  Eastern  work.  And  this  opinion  was  very 
much  strengthened  when  a  little  later  on  one  of  the  most  able 
teachers  whom  I  know,  coming  as  he  did  at  that  time  fresh  from 
the  inspection  of  this  work  which  he  had  been  carefully  examining 
in  several  of  the  "Western  cities,  and  coming  as  he  did  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  what  he  found  here  with  what  he  had  so 
recently  seen  in  the  West,  —  when  this  man,  whom  I  know  to  be 
of  good  training,  sound  judgment,  and  broad  practical  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  its  different  grades,  asked  for  a  collec- 
tion of  pupils'  drawings  "  to  take  with  him,  that  he  might  illustrate 
with  them  to  some  of  the  Western  teachers  the  kind  of  work 
obtained  from  pupils  who  were  taught  drawing  in  the  right  way,'' 
then  I  certainly  felt  as  if  the  evidence  was  not  quite  all  on  one 
side,  especially  as  this  particular  witness  was  himself  a  successful 
teacher  in  one  of  the  large  Western  cities. 

What,  then,  shall  I  say  in  conclusion?  Simply  this  :  First,  that 
I  do  not  think  the  charges  as  against  our  methods  and  course  of 
instruction  in  drawing,  or  those  against  the  quality  of  the  drawing 
done  in  our  schools,  have  yet  been  proved.  And,  second,  that 
these  charges  may  have  no  chance  of  being  proved  in  the  future, 
let  us  all  endeavor  to  carry  out  this  study  on  the  lines  already  laid 
down  for  our  direction  ;  not  neglecting  to  develop  and  strengthen 
those  lines  whenever  and  wherever  there  may  be  good  reason  for 
so  doing,  and  not  going  aside  from  our  true  purpose,  with  the  hope 
of  finding  some  "  royal  road  to  learning  ;"  but  rather  let  us  keep 
in  that  "well-worn  road"  which  leads  us  directly  to  nature  as 
the  one  great  source  from  which  to  obtain  our  materials,  and  to 
science  for  the  best  methods  of  using  that  material  aright. 

And  this  I  claim  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  our  present  system 
of  drawing  instruction  rests.  Nature  and  science  do  furnish  the 
solid  foundations  upon  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  build  good 
industrial  drawing. 
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Joseph  P.  Warren, 
Henry  W.  Preseott, 
John  C.  Adams, 
Henry  F.  Knight, 
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Charles  L.  Storrs, 
Waklo  Farrar, 
Marshall  B.  Evans, 
Louis  A.  Freedman. 
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Jonathan  B.  Hayward, 
Alfred  P.  Devoto, 
Herbert  R.  Morse, 
Roger  F.  Hosford, 
Roswell  P.  Angier, 
Joseph  C.  Cook, 
Michael  J.  Shine, 
Bridghant  F.  Russell, 
Guy  L.  Morrill, 
Henry  A.  Sherman, 


Paul  E.  Caduc, 
Walter  Humphreys, 
Randolph  Bainbridge, 
Edwin  B.  Spinney,  Jr., 
Arthur  B.  Porter, 
Worthington  C.  Holman, 
Richard  H.  Perry, 
Robert  Seaver, 
Albert  M.  Amraidown, 
Willis  R.  Fisher. 


LAWRENCE    PRIZES,  1892. 


LATIN    SCHOOL. 

For  Excellence  in  Classics.  —  Henry  W.  Preseott,  Ernest  E.  Southard, 
Charles  T.  Rawson,  Paul  A.  H.  van  Daell,  Carl  N.  Jackson,  Donald  F. 
Urquhart,  Joseph  G.  O'Malley,  Leo  F.  O'Neil,  Durant  F.  Drake,  William 
J.  Kelly,  William  W.  Bellamy,  Frederick  M.  Crowe,  Walter  G.  Bruns. 

For  Excellence  in  Modern  Stddies.  —  John  C.  Adams,  Charles  D. 
Drew,  Lester  E.  Merrick,  John  E.  Lansing,  Laurence  H.  Parkhurst,  Arthur 
E.  Greene,  George  P.  Morey,  Frank  B.  Newton,  Laurence  W.  Pierce,  Thomas 
Ordway,    Frank   J.    Kneeland,    D.  Brainerd  Spooner,   Charles  W.   English. 
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For  Excellence  in  Declamation. — First  Prize  —  Clarence  G.  Bearse. 
Second  Prizes  —  Michael  F.  Carney,  William  B.  Williams.  Third  Prizes 
—  Samuel  RobinsoH,  M.  Sumner  Coggan.  Special  Prizes — Guy  A.  Ham, 
Frank  J.  Kneeiand. 

For  Excellence  in  Reading.  —  First  Prize  —  Joseph  P.  Warren. 
Second  Prizes  —  Michael  F.  Carney,  William  B.  Williams.  Third  Prizes.  — 
Reginald  H.  E.  Starr,  Waldo  Farrar. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  — John  C.  Adams,  Carl  N. 
Jackson,  Thomas  Ordway,  Laurence  H.  Parkhurst,  Burt  Tower,  Donald  F. 
Urquhart,  Joseph  P.  Warren,  Durant  F.  Drake,  John  E.  Lansing,  Frederick 
M.  Crowe,  Henry  W.  Prescott,  Henry  W.  Bail,  Arthur  E.  Greene,  Frank  J. 
Kneeiand,  Henry  F.  Knight,  D.  Brainerd  Spooner,  Charles  L.  Storrs, 
William  Edmunds,  William  J.  Kelly,  Laurence  W.  Pierce. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity.  —  Edward  J.  Brown,  John  R. 
Healy,  Archie  C.  Halway,  Frank  B.  Granger,  John  W.  Edmunds,  Amos 
Cattern,  Walter  M.  Flint,  Henry  W.  Flagg,  Frederick  C.  Lee,  Fred  \V. 
Dahl,  Edward  S.  King,  Ralph  N.  Burbank,  Edward  Johnson. 

For  a  Poem  in  English.  —  Michael  J.  Carney. 

For  an  Essay  in  English.  —  Ernest  E.  Southard. 

For  a  Poetical  Translation  from  Horace.  —  Joseph  P.  Warren. 


for  military  drill.' 

First  Prize.  —  Company  G. 

Second  Prize.  —  Company  A. 

Special  Prizes.  —  Company  H. 

Individual  Prizes.  —  (First  Prize)  —  Edward  C.  Logan,  Sergeant,  Com- 
pany F.     (Second  Prize)  —  Charles  H.  Warren,  Sergeant,  Company  E. 

Bayonet  Squad  Prizes.  —  (First  Prize)  —  Loring  P.  Sears,  Sergeant,  Com- 
pany G.     (Second  Prize)  —  James  F.  McElwain,  Sergeant,  Company  F. 

GARDNER     PRIZE. 

Essays.  —  Subject :  The  Glacial  Period  in  North  America.  Equally  divided 
between  Henry  W.  Prescott  and  Joseph  P.  Warren. 

DERBY     PRIZE. 

English  Poem.  —  Joseph  P.  Warren. 
1  These  prizes  are  awarded  at  the  annual  prize  drill  from  funds  contributed  by  the  school. 
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ENGLISH   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

For  Essays.  —  Graduating   Class  Prizes.  —  (Second  Prizes)  —  Worthing- 

ton  C.  Holman,  Jonathan  B.  Hayward. 
For  Declamation.  —  First  Prize.  —  (Second  Class)  —  Isaac  R.  Hanson. 

Second   Prizes.  —  (First  Class)  —  Walter    G.  Lincoln,    Guy  L.  Morrill. 

(Second  Class)  —  Maurice  D.  Abrams. 
For    Heading    Aloud.  —  First   Prizes.   —  (First    Class)  —  Herbert   R. 

Morse,  Arthur  B.  Porter.     Second  Prizes.  —  (First  Class)  —  Charles  M. 

Larrabee,  Robert  Seaver.     (Second  Class)  —  Marck  T.  Dowling.     (Third 

Class)  —  George  A.  Warren. 
For  Translation  of  German  at  Sight.  —  First  Prize.  —  (First  Class)  — 

Roswell  P.  Angler.     Second  Prize.  —  (First  Class)  —  George  L.  Vogel. 

For  Original  Demonstrations  in  Geometry.  —  First  Prizes.  —  (First 
Class)  —  Jonathan  B.  Hayward.  (Second  Class)  —  Solon  W.  Bingham. 
Second  Prizes.  —  (First  Class)  —  Alfred  P.  Devoto,  Joseph  C.  Cook. 
(Second  Class)  —  Israel  Alexander. 

For  Examination  in  Algebra.  —  First  Prize.  —  (Third  Class)  —  Leon 
Alland.     Second  Prize.  —  (Third  Class)  —  Charles  E.  A.  Winslow. 

For  Examination  in  Physics.  —  First  Class  —  Randolph  Bainbridge. 

For  Examination  in  Chemistry.  —  First  Class  —  Roger  F.  Hosford. 

For  Drawing.  —  First  Prize.  —  (First  Class)  —  Fred  O.  Roberts.  Second 
Prize.  —  (First  Class)  —  John  H.  Burroughs. 

For  Deportment  and  Scholarship.  —  First  Class  —  J.  F.  Dacey,  F.  G. 
Bailey,  A.  A.  Merrill,  B.  C.  Tower,  J.  C.  Johnson,  G.  T.  Teele,  A.  L. 
Dacy,  P.  W.  Litchfield,  A.  M.  Home,  H.  H.  Yost,  H.  O.  Chandler,  V.  M. 
Peirce,  Samuel  Fine,  G.  G.  Brainerd,  J.  D.  Bowden,  Harold  Edwards,  A. 
P.  Chittenden.  Second  Class  —  S.  W.  Bingham,  J.  H.  Fitzpatrick,  E.  S. 
Chapin,  M.  J.  P.  McDonough,  G.  T.  Cottle,  Israel  Alexander,  C.  E. 
Hamilton,  John  Halligan,  Jr.,  D.  D.  Johnson,  W.  M.  Blatt,  Abram  Bon, 
David  Schwartz.  Third  Class  —  Yi.  S.  Mork,  H.  H.  Hill,  C.  E.  A. 
Winslow,  Leon  Alland,  G.  A.  England,  A.  R.  Curtis,  F.  T.  Bramer, 
Elbridge  Mann,  F.  K.  Dyer,  J.  F.  Clapp,  C.  B.  Smith,  O.  P.  Williams, 
I.  H.  Kaufman,  F.  A.  Daggett,  W.  F.  Howes,  R.  G.  Badger. 

For  Deportment  and  Fidelity.  —  First  Class  —  W.  H.  Currier,  J.  B.  W. 
Day,  H.  O.  Lane,  H.  B.  Tower,  W.  H.  Whitten,  Jr.  Second  Class  — M. 
D.  Abrams,  A.  W.  Brigham,  G.  R.  Davison,  J.  L.  Dunlevy,  C.  W. 
Hapgood.  Third  Class  —  G.  U.  Bauer,  H.  N.  Cheney,  C.  S.  Connolley, 
F.  A.  Emerson,  S.  F.  Poole,  L.  II.  Miller,  T.  H.  Smith,  G.  A.  Warren. 
J.  A.  Whitechurch. 
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DIPLOMAS  OF  GRADUATION,  1892. 


NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

Mabel  M.  Anderson, 
Caroline  F.  Barnes, 
Florence  H.  Barrows, 
Elizabeth  C.  Bariy, 
Eva  M.  Baxter, 
Marj  M.  Beale, 
Elizabeth  A.  Bloomfield, 
Annie  M.  Bowers, 
Bridget  T.  Boyle, 
Bei'tha  Brackett, 
Alice  C.  Butler, 
Lotta  A.  Clark, 
Mabel  A.  Clarke, 
Hattie  H.  Coan, 
Rose  M.  Cole, 
•Eleanor  A.  M.  Colleton, 
Hannah  E.  Collins, 
Jane  T.  Cook, 
Grace  M.  Crawford, 
Mary  M.  Dacey, 
Annie  F.  Daly, 
Ellen  G.  Desmond, 
Adelaide  R.  Donovan, 
Eleanor  F.  Elton, 
Stella  Endicott, 
Charlotte  Fitzgei'ald, 
Mary  ]j.  Fitzpatrick, 
Mabel  P.  Foster, 
Theresa  E.  Eraser, 
Alice  B.  Fuller, 
Elizabeth  M .  Grant, 
Estella  M.  Hall, 
Janet  B.  llalliday, 


Arvilla  T.  Harvey, 
Ida  B.  Henderson, 
Margaret  Hewins, 
Georgia  L.  Hilton, 
Emma  M.  M.  Hoffman, 
Lillian  F.  Horn, 
Nelle  C.  Hunt, 
Mary  E.  Irwin, 
]\Iary  A.  Jackson, 
Fannie  M.  Jasper, 
Ruby  A.  Johnson, 
Gertrude  L.  Kemp, 
Katharine  L.  King, 
Helen  F.  Lambert, 
Margaret  A.  Leahy, 
Elsie  M.  Littlefield, 
Sara  F.  Littlefield, 
Nellie  A.  Manning, 
Mary  H.  McCready, 
Alice  L.  McLauthlin, 
Caroline  A.  Meade, 
Esther  C.  Moore, 
Winifred  M.  Morse, 
Margaret  L.  Nolan, 
Elizabeth  A.  O'Neil, 
Helen  E.  Palmer, 
Eva  D.  Pickering, 
Nellie  M.  Pinkham, 
Helen  F.  Prentiss, 
Florence  I.  Reddy, 
Louise  Robinson, 
Mabel  V.  Roche, 
Julia  A.  Rourke, 
Georgietta  Sawyer, 
Mary  C.  Shute, 
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Gra(^e  H.  Skilton, 
Helen  D.  Skilton, 
Florence  L.  Siiear, 
Charlotte  M.  E.  Spike, 
Kate  Stanley, 
Lydia  E.  Stevenson, 
Grace  M.  Strong, 
Catherine  A.  Sullivan, 
Julia  E.  Sullivan, 
Marion  N.  Swan, 
Harriet  E.  Thing, 
Alice  E.  Thornton, 
Carrie  A.  Waugh, 
Angeline  M.  Weaver, 
Sophia  G.  Whalen, 
Winifred  C.  Wolff, 
Edith  S.  Wyman. 

PUBLIC  LATIN   SCHOOL 

John  C.  Adams, 
Jolui  C.  S.  Andi-ew, 
Clarence  G.  Bearse, 
Frank  W.  Bigelovv, 
Sumner  Blakemore, 
Edward  J.  Brown, 
Michael  F.  Carney, 
Rogers  Dow, 
INIarshall  B.  Evans, 
Waldo  Farrar, 
John  M.  Farrell, 
Henry  M.  Fiske, 
Louis  A.  Freedman, 
George  C.  Gibson, 
.Alfred  H.  Gould, 
Russell  T.  Greene, 
James  Hewins, 
George  C.  Hollister, 
John  C.  Hollister, 
Henry  S.  Johnson, 
Frederic  G.  Katzmann, 
Henry  F.  Knight, 
Walter  J.  O'xAIalley, 
Frank  E.  Parker, 
Henry  W.  Prescott, 


Thomas  H.  Russell, 
Frank  E.  Slattery, 
James  D.  Small, 
Reginald  H.  E.  Starr, 
Charles  L.  Storrs, 
Frederick  B.  Tower, 
David  Townsend, 
Howland  Twombley, 
Victor  Viaux, 
Joseph  P.  Warren, 
William  B.  Williams, 
AVilliam  A.  Wood. 

GIRLS'  LATIN   SCHOOL. 
Clara  A.  Barnes, 
Mabel  H.  Barrows, 
Blanche  T.  Bigelow, 
Grace  L.  Brooks, 
Mary  F.  Brown, 
Eleanor  Hammond, 
Can-ie  A.  Harper, 
Frances  E.  Jones, 
Nellie  F.  Jones, 
Sara  E.  Jutten, 
Grace  M.  Lane, 
Marion  W.  Lincoln, 
Grace  Linscott, 
Emily  R.  Lovett, 
Hannah  G.  My  rick, 
Edith  A.  Nickels, 
Kathrina  W.  Sanborn, 
Sarah  C.  Tappan, 
Elizabeth  H.  Tetlow, 
Prudence  E.  Thomas, 
Edith  H.  Wheeler, 
Alma  M.  Whitman, 
Annie  H.  Young, 
Annie  E.  Ziegler. 

BRIGHTON   HIGH    SCHOOL 
Boys. 
Lawrence  Costello, 
William  F.  Crocker, 
Edward  W.  Raymond. 
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Oirls. 
Harriet  Bosworth, 
Grace  A.  Brock, 
Lydia  F.  Brock, 
Elizabeth  B.  Bryant, 
Lena  H.  Cook, 
L.  Maud  Forbes, 
Mattie  E.  Marshall, 
E.  Florence  Murphy, 
Mary  E.  Nelligan, 
Helen  E.  Raymond, 
Nellie  Shaw," 
Sadie  M.  Spalding, 
Grace  B.  Wentworth, 
Florence  A.  Wood. 

CHARLESTOWN   HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

FOURTH-YEAR   CLASS. 

Boy. 
Frank  W.  Sanderson. 

Girls. 
Elizabeth  F.  Cotter, 
Mabel  B.  Le  Favor, 
Bessie  Z.  Leonard, 
Margaret  A.  Mervvin, 
Catherine  C.  O'Connell, 
Helen  G.  Stark. 

THIRD-YEAR   CLASS. 

Boys. 
Edward  W.  Berry, 
Edward  R.  Caldwell, 
Arthur  S.  De  Wolf, 
Guy  R.  Greene, 
Arthur  A.  Harrington, 
Lawrence  K.  Sager, 
Edward  Scott, 
James  D.  Stewart, 
George  R.  VVadleigh, 
Thomas  E.  Williams. 


Oirls. 
Leonice  Brockway, 
Alice  M.  Chapin, 
Daisy  H.  Coleman, 
Marcella  C.  Coyle, 
Ella  M.  Gallagher, 
Josephine  F.  Hannon, 
Ida  E.  Hill, 
Florence  Johnson, 
Adaline  A.  P.  Mann, 
Annie  L.  McDonald, 
Alice  M.  McLaughlin, 
Fannie  M.  Mooers, 
Mabel  S.  Morse, 
Catherine  A.  Park, 
Lily  I.  Paul, 
Elizabeth  B.  Porter, 
Katie  S.  Rogan, 
Adeline  E.  Turner, 
Irene  V.  Wall, 
Henrietta  Watson. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Owen  B.  Aldrich, 
Edwin  A.  Brainerd, 
Frank  A.  Dewick, 
George  J.  Donohoe, 
William  G.  Doyle, 
Frederick  A.  Gaskins, 
Henry  G.  Grush, 
John  P.  J.  Ridney, 
Josejih  M.  Mahoney, 
John  F.  Murphy, 
James  E.  O'Connell, 
Carl  E.  Paige, 
Maynard  A.  Parker,  Jr., 
Herbert  F.  Reiuhard, 
Isaac  T.  Ripley, 
William  II.  Spooner, 
Robert  H.  Storer, 
Charles  M.  Swan, 
Josejih  H.  Young. 
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Girls. 
Bertha  M.  Ayer, 
Katherine  C.  Berigan, 
Annie  L.  Cromack, 
Agnes  Fottler, 
Eleanor  S.  Graham, 
Charlotte  M.  Hall, 
Emily  A.  Harry, 
Olive  K.  Kareher, 
Cora  B.  Lee, 
Alice  F.  Mahoney, 
Annie  T.  McCloskey, 
Katharine  Merrick, 
Cora  A.  Polk, 
Mabel  F.  Robinson, 
Margaret  E.  Roche, 
Helena  A.  Savage, 
Charlotte  G.  Sewall, 
Annie  L.  D.  Swan, 
Bertha  H.  Whittum. 


EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Chester  W.  Allen, 
Wellington  Bond, 
Charles  M.  Campbell, 
C.  Warren  Dillaway, 
Edward  R.  Elder, 
Manrice  F.  Flynn, 
W.  Howard  Gallagher, 
Frank  A.  Goodwin, 
Frank  A.  Hendrick, 
J.  Howard  Houghton, 
C.  Norman  Lovell, 
Charles  J.  A.  ]\IcGovern, 
Henry  B.  Wellington, 
George  D.  Williams. 

Girls. 
Bessie  Barr, 
Blanche  E.  Butler, 
Alice  G.  Carruthers, 


Leone  N.  Crosby, 
Jennie  C.  Doane, 
Annie  L.  Evans, 
Margaret  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Grace  F.  Gilman, 
Lucy  M.  Goodwin, 
Ella  F.  Higgins, 
Maria  L.  Jewett, 
Jennie  F.  Kelsey, 
Charlotte  H.  Lally, 
Almira  C.  Mereen, 
Adelaide  R.  Porter, 
Isabella  J.  Ray, 
Grace  L.  Roberts, 
Mary  E.  Robeitson, 
Charlotte  E.  Schwaar, 
S.  Gertrude  Sullivan, 
Euphemia  A.  Templeton. 

ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

THIRD-YEAR   CLASS. 

Fred  J.  Alford, 
Albert  M.  Ammidown, 
Frank  D.  Amsden, 
Roswell  P.  Angler, 
Frederick  G.  Bailey, 
Randolph  Bainbridge, 
George  L.  Baker, 
Charles  S.  Barry, 
John  E.  Barry, 
Joseph  A.  Barry, 
Charles  E.  Batehelder, 
Clarence  B.  Benedict, 
Irving  A.  Blossom, 
Arthur  A.  Blunt, 
AVilliam  M.  Bogart, 
Joseph  D.  Bowden, 
Francis  PI  Bradley, 
George  G.  Brainerd, 
Albion  C.  Brown, 
Horace  C.  Brown, 
William  O.  Bullock, 
John  F.  Burke, 
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Paul  E.  Caduc, 
Dennis  F.  Cai'penter, 
Louis  A.  Gary, 
Charles  S.  Chadwick, 
Charles  S.  Champney,  Jr. 
Henry  O.  Chandler, 
Warren  E.  Chase, 
Frederick  B.  Cherrington, 
Albert  P.  Chittenden, 
Roger  C.  Chittenden, 
Don  Alonzo  Clay, 
Frank  S.  Coburn, 
Joseph  C.  Cook, 
Henry  Cummings,  Jr., 
Walter  H.  Currier, 
Henry  Cusick, 
John  F.  Dacey, 
Arthur  L.  Dacy, 
John  C.  Daggett, 
William  F.  Daniels, 
Charles  J.  Davis, 
John  B.  W.  Day, 
Alfred  P.  Devoto, 
Patrick  J.  Dodd, 
George  W.  Duncklee, 
Herbert  W.  Dyer, 
Harold  Edwards, 
Thomas  G.  Evans,  Jr., 
William  L.  Fillebx'own, 
Samuel  Fine, 
Willis  R.  Fisher, 
Edward  L.  Fleming, 
John  P.  Foster, 
Joseph  A.  Gartland, 
William  H.  H.  Gary, 
Frank  T.  Guinasso, 
James  A.  Guttridge, 
Charles  H.  Haggerty, 
Isaac  Harris, 
Herbert  C.  Hartwell, 
George  A.  Harwood, 
Walter  H.  Hatch, 
Frank  H.  Hayes, 
Jonathan  B.  Hay  ward, 


Charles  G.  Heald, 
Benjamin  F.  Healey, 
Fred  J.  Hemmings, 
Thomas  M.  Hewitt, 
George  F.  Hichborn, 
Ridgeway  Holbrook, 
Worthington  C.  Holman, 
Frank  O.  Holmes, 
Foster  Hooper, 
Roger  F.  Hosford, 
Arthur  M.  Home, 
Charles  H.  Howard, 
John  T.  Humphrey, 
Clarence  B.  Humphreys, 
Walter  Humphreys, 
Albert  A.  Hussey, 
Melvin  L.  Ingalls, 
John  C.  Johnson, 
Fred  S.  Jones, 
John  T.  P.  Jones, 
Walter  F.  Kimball, 
John  E.  Kinsella, 
William  H.  Knight,  Jr., 
Henry  O.  Lane, 
Charles  Mclvah  Larrabee. 
Walter  G.  Lincoln, 
Kurt  Listemann, 
Paul  W.  Litchfield, 
Jeremiah  W.  Lord, 
Michael  McCarthy,  Jr., 
John  H.  IManahan, 
Albert  A.  Merrill, 
Edwin  A.  Merrill, 
George  A.  Miller, 
Guy  L.  Morrill, 
Herbert  R.  Morse, 
Julius  C.  Morse, 
Louis  T.  Morse, 
Elisha  H.  Moseley, 
Charles  K.  B.  Nevin, 
George  H.  Ochs, 
James  F.  O'Neil, 
Will  R.  Parker, 
Sydney  II.  Parsons, 
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George  A.  Peirce, 

Vei'non  M.  Peirce, 

Richard  II.  Perry, 

James  W.  Pond, 

Arthur  B.  Porter, 

Arthur  B.  Price, 

Frank  W.  Putnam, 

Simon  Richinond, 

Fred  O.  Roberts, 

Elmer  H.  Robinson, 

Nathan  W,  Robinson, 

Charles  C.  Rothfuchs, 

Bridgham  F.  Russell, 

Robert  Seaver, 

Joseph  A.  Sheehan, 

Henry  A.  Shex'man, 

Michael  J.  Shine, 

Geoi'ge  L.  Sleeper,  Jr., 

John  J.  Slutzky, 

Edwin  B.  Spinney,  Jr., 

William  H.  Spokesfield, 

Simon  J.  Strauss, 

Edward  L.  Sturtevant,  Jr., 

FredC.  Tandy, 
Lewis  H.  Tajjpan, 
George  T.  Teele, 
Frank  A.  Thanisch, 
Harry  W.  Tileston, 
Burgess  C.  Tower, 
Hariy  A.  Tower, 
Horatio  B.  Tower, 
Walter  H.  Warner, 
Walter  A.  Webster, 
William  T.  West, 
Walter  M.  W^hittemore, 
Chester  H.  W^hilteji,  Jr., 
William  H.  Wliitten,  Jr., 
Frank  J.  Williams, 
Samuel  F.  Wise, 
Herbert  H.  Yost. 

GIRLS^  HIGH    SCHOOL 

FOURTH-YEAR  CLASS. 

Viola  M.  Allen, 


Eloise  A.  Barstow, 
Gertrude  M.  Bent, 
Susie  J.  Bei'igan, 
Lucy  M.  Bruhn, 
Mary  H.  Burgess, 
Catherine  F.  Byrne, 
Came  W.  CariDenter, 
Sarah  T.  ChaiRn, 
Alice  B.  Cherrington, 
Mary  E.  Clapp, 
Lois  W.  Clarke, 
Josephine  Crockett, 
Elizabeth  G.  Crotty, 
Esther  G.  Gushing, 
Ethel  J.  Daymude, 
Katherine  F.  Doherty, 
Margaret  J.  Doherty, 
Maude  E.  Downing, 
Elsie  L.  Ewer, 
Mary  J.  Fitzsimmons, 
Alice  Fobes, 
Fannie  Fox, 
Anna  M.  Gardner, 
Florence  E.  Griffith, 
Blanche  B.  Hampton, 
Jessie  A.  Hampton, 
Maude  C.  Hartnett, 
Mary  E.  Healey, 
Alice  B.  Hennessey, 
Almeda  A.  Holmes, 
Charlotte  K.  Holmes, 
Evelyn  M.  Howe, 
Sarah  A.  James, 
Jessie  L.  Johnson, 
Evaleen  E.  Kelley, 
Ella  M.  Kenniff, 
Louise  M.  C.  Knappe, 
Winnetta  Lamson, 
Mabel  E.  Latta, 
Helen  D.  Leighton, 
A.  Isabelle  Macarthy, 
Evangeline  E.  McCarthy, 
Annie  F.  McGillicuddy, 
Katherine  J.  McMahan, 
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Mary  F.  McMorrow, 
Annie  E.  Mitchell, 
Mary  F.  Murphy, 
Maiy  A.  M.  Papineau, 
Katharine  H.  Perry, 
Edith  L.  Phelan, 
Abigail  A.  Scannell, 
Nellie  G.  Shannon, 
Helen  M.  F.  Shaw, 
Josephine  L.  Smith, 
Teresa  M.  Sullivan, 
Mary  A.  Twombly, 
Sallie  Viles, 
Mary  A.  Whalen, 
Margaret  E.  White, 
Estelle  M.  Williams, 
Winifred  Williams. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

THIRD-YEAR   CLASS. 

Gabrielle  Abbot, 
Caroline  Adams, 
Mary  Barlow, 
Harriett  P.  Bartlett, 
Fannie  L.  Bennett, 
Alice  G.  Blanchard, 
Emily  M.  Bloomfield, 
Laura  F.  Bryant, 
Alice  C.  Chesley, 
Gertrude  W.  Clarke, 
Nora  H.  Coffin, 
Katharine  A.  Creden, 
Annie  A.  Crowley, 
Elizabeth  A.  Gushing, 
Mary  A.  Cussen, 
Alice  E.  Daey, 
Helen  G.  Davis, 
Mabelle  C.  Davis, 
Susie  B.  Doane, 
Catherine  Dolan, 
Anna  V.  Donovan, 
Hannah  F.  Dowd, 
Theresa  C.  Dowlins:, 


Maud  E.  Drinan, 
Mary  A.  Duston, 
Eva  C.  Fairbrother, 
Theresa  B.  Finneran, 
Loessa  C.  Ford, 
Laura  B.  Fosdick, 
Agnes  A.  Fraser, 
Louise  G.  Fraser, 
Amy  Friedman, 
Grace  G.  Gardiner, 
Katheiine  G.  Garrity, 
Hattie  L.  Gates, 
Annie  R.  Gerber, 
Elizabeth  Gillespie, 
Susan  J.  Ginn, 
Helen  L.  Girdler, 
Anna  O.  Glendening, 
Lucy  A.  Gould, 
Elsie  L.  Greene, 
Frances  C.  Harrington, 
Elizabeth  L.  Hebb, 
Anita  F.  Hemmings, 
Jennie  M.  Henderson, 
Genevieve  Huflf, 
Elizabeth  H.  Hunter, 
Blanche  E.  Huntress, 
Allie  L.  Kurd, 
W.  Helena  Hussey, 
Edith  W.  Jennings, 
Alice  E.  Kelly, 
Josejihine  F.  Kenney, 
Mary  E.  Kinney, 
Clai'a  G.  Locke, 
Gertrude  E.  Lockwood, 
M.  Frances  Loring, 
E.  Jennie  Loweiy, 
Mary  G.  Mahar, 
Louise  T.  Marsh, 
Elizabeth  H.  McGiimiss, 
Esther  M.  Meserve, 
Ellen  A.  Miles, 
S.  May  Minor, 
Alice  R.  Murphy, 
Mary  S.  JNIurphy, 
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Evelyn  Nagle, 
Gertrude  J.  Norton, 
Gertrude  G.  O'Brien, 
Jennie  M.  O'Brien, 
Mary  A.  O'Brien, 
Mary  R.  Pearson, 
Gertrude  M.  Pepper, 
Annie  R.  Pope, 
Jennie  M.  Pray, 
Mary  V.  Prendergast, 
Editli  R.  Putnam, 
Schassa  G.  Row, 
Helen  A.  Sawyer, 
Marguerite  L.  Serres, 
Stella  Sliuman, 
Annie  L.  Smith, 
Blanche  E.  Smith, 
Olga  A.  F.  Stegelmann, 
Florence  A.  Stevenson, 
Maud  E.  Storey, 
Catherine  T.  C.  Sullivan, 
Margaret  E.  Sullivan, 
Mary  F.  Sullivan, 
Agnes  K.  Sweeney, 
Anna  G.  Taft, 
Ella  L.  Taft, 
Agnes  G.  Tarpey, 
E.  Mabel  Taylor, 
Gertrude  L.  Tilden, 
Helen  B.  Tufts, 
L.  Edna  AVedgwood, 
Mabel  White, 
Mary  W.  Whitten, 
Lucy  B.  Whittier. 


ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


FOURTH-YEAR   CLASS. 


Boys. 

Geoi'ge  W.  Abele, 
Walter  B.  Russell, 
William  M.  Russell. 


Oirls. 

Abbie  G.  Abbott, 
Gertrude  F.  Briggs, 
Maude  L.  Chamlserlain, 
Helen  S.  Conley, 
Louise  M.  Cottle, 
Mabel  A.  Jenkins, 
Nellie  M.  Lawrence, 
Orphise  A.  Mo  rand, 
Harriette  E.  Trask, 
Myra  E.  Wilson. 

THIRD-TEAR   CLASS. 

Boys. 

Patrick  J.  Broder, 
Samuel  C.  Clough, 
John  L.  ('onnors, 
Wilber  T.  Cotton, 
John  S.  Daley, 
Horace  A.  Davis, 
Daniel  J.  Donovan, 
William  W.  Drummond, 
Arthur  W.  Elliott, 
Walter  J.  Faunce, 
Harry  E.  Gibby, 
Charles  W.  Good, 
William  H.  Greene, 
Lemuel  A.  Howe, 
William  A.  Kenney, 
Edgar  F.  Loveren, 
Olaf  Olsen, 
Arthur  T.  Paddock, 
Edward  J.  Sampson, 
Frank  A.  Seaver, 
John  H.  P.  Sheridan, 
Waldo  H.  Smith, 
David  F.  Spinney, 
Louis  B.  Spurr, 
Willis  P.  Tilton, 
Charles  H.  Weeber. 

Girls. 

Mary  Y.  Barry, 
Helen  F.  Bartlett, 
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Marie  Bauer, 
Gertrude  L.  Boyden, 
Nellie  Burrows, 
Helen  Carman, 
Susie  S.  Champney, 
Mary  M.  Cleary. 
Fannie  I.  Colby, 
Lillian  F.  Connell, 
Celeste  B.  Cooper, 
Bessie  L.  Cox, 
May  A.  I.  Daeey, 
I/ilian  F.  Dodge, 
Grace  M.  D.  Emerson, 
Annie  E.  Ernst, 
Maud  F.  Ford, 
Annie  F.  Foster, 
Florence  Foster, 
Mary  E.  Gately, 
Isabel  F.  Gerrish, 
Florence  C.  Gordon, 
Gertrude  B.  Graham, 
Mary  J.  Green, 
Mollie  E.  Gregg, 
Molly  W.  Groce, 
Katharine  B.  Haley, 
Olive  S.  Halladay, 
Mary  A.  Hanly, 
Josephine  R.  Harrison, 
Mary  E.  Hellewell, 
Katharine  D.  Hewins, 
Emily  E.  W.  Hoehle, 
Izetta  B.  Hoi  way. 
Elizabeth  C.  Hunneman, 
Bessie  L.  Keltic, 
May  P.  Kendricken, 
Alice  L.  Little, 
Lillian  I.  Lord, 
Nellie  A.  Lyons, 
Katharine  F.  Martin, 
Minnie  E.  McLean, 
Martha  E.  Melehert, 
Florence  E.  Miner, 
May  (t.  Mooar. 
Nellie  B.  Murphy, 


Susie  C.  Nason, 
Elizabeth  H.  Norman, 
Katharine  A.  O'Brien, 
Ellen  F.  G.  O'Connor, 
Maude  F.  N.  Philbrick, 
Alice  M.  Talbot, 
Josephine  H.  Torrey, 
Mary  H.  Waite, 
Sallie  P.  Waite, 
Clara  G.  Weeks, 
Bertha  M.  AVhitman, 
Helen  A.  Whittemore, 
Emma  F.  Wilson. 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

FOURTH-YEAR   CLASS. 

Qirls. 
Eva  A.  Carter, 
Mabel  S.  Dorr, 
Mary  G.  Hudson, 
Winifred  H.  Hughes, 
Amy  H.  Jones, 
Marion  L.  Lewis. 

THIRD-YEAR    CLASS. 

Boys. 
John  J.  Conway, 
George  H.  Fowle, 
William  H.  Keleher, 

Albert  N.  Kimball. 

Girls. 
Ethel  H.  Arnold, 
INIahel  L.  Chapman, 
Loma  D.  Crosby, 
Ellen  G.  Earnshaw, 
Adalena  R.  Farmer, 
Elizabeth  K.  Hall, 
Mary  V.  Hanrahan, 
Mattie  T.  Howes. 
Rebecca  L.  Marsh, 
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Annie  P.  Sherman, 
Florence  S.  Tripp, 
Alice  E.  Wetherbee. 


ADAMS    SCHOOL 

Bot/s. 

William  M.  Burke, 
Lloyd  J.  Downing, 
Thomas  A.  Fulham, 
John  C.  llui-ley, 
Eric  W.  Johnson, 
Charles  R.  Knowles, 
Samuel  Lowe, 
Archibald  Mclnnes, 
Dennis  J.  Ryan, 
John  F.  Stanton, 
William  M.  Stevenson, 
Herbert  W.  Treat. 

Girls. 

Hattie  M.  Bloomfield, 
F.  Adele  Coan, 
Bessie  L.  Colley, 
Lizzie  T.  Davis, 
Fannie  E.  Dixon, 
Carrie  W.  Faber, 
Nina  G.  Hamilton, 
Agnes  E.  Harvie, 
Marion  P.  Hill, 
Margaret  C.  Keating, 
Eunice  L.  Lawler, 
Emma  L.  Libby, 
Kate  L.  McLaren, 
Tessa  H.  McLaughlin, 
Annie  Nixon, 
Sadie  E.  Nixon, 
Lilla  B.  Smith, 
Alice  M..Snow, 
Ida  M.  Sparrow, 
Emma  E.  Wellock, 
Edith  Wills. 


AGASSIZ   SCHOOL 

Boys. 
Charles  O.  Barnes, 
Carl  W.  Buff, 
James  E.  Clinton, 
Harry  P.  Cowee, 
Charles  E.  Deland, 
William  L.  Dolan, 
Charles  A.  Drew, 
Thomas  F.  English, 
Edward  Erickson, 
Joseph  Fallon, 
Paul  R.  A.  Gast, 
Philip  C.  Gerlach, 
George  H.  Gibson, 
Edward  J.  Glennon, 
John  R.  B.  Gunning, 
Frank  N.  Haxton, 
Robert  Henderson, 
George  E.  Kimball, 
William  F.  Lydon, 
Norman  Pearse, 
Benjamin  Proctor,  Jr., 
George  F.  Pugh, 
George  A.  Reinhart, 
Joseph  T.  Ridgeway, 
Edward  F.  Robinson, 
William  J.  Rogers, 
Henry  L.  Seaver, 
Laurence  E.  Topham, 
Lewis  C.  Williams. 


ALLSTON   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Albert  H.  Arnold, 
Wendell  T.  Bailey, 
Ernest  S.  Brown, 
Patrick  II.  Cullen, 
Daniel  F.  Cunningham, 
John  J.  Curley, 
Horace  S.  Dame, 
Willard  L.  Fitzpatrick. 
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George  H.  Griggs, 
Louis  C.  Johnson, 
William  II.  McBain, 
Frederic  W.  Morrison, 
William  II.  Neil, 
Laui'ie  G.  Nicholl, 
Edwin  L.  Parker, 
Roscoe  R.  Perry, 

Oirls. 

Bessie  M.  Andrus, 
Jennie  M.  Baker, 
Carrie  G.  Bates, 
C.  Blanche  Castle, 
Flora  A.  Chase, 
Minnie  J.  Childs, 
Anna  F.  Cooper, 
Grace  M.  Hall, 
Ella  B.  Hill, 
Mabel  Kenison, 
Bertha  N.  Meserve, 
Agnes  F.  Mather, 
Eunice  A.  McMillan, 
Marion  W.  Monto, 
M.  Blanche  Moore, 
Ellen  F.  Murphy, 
Katherine  A.  Nelligan, 
Florence  L.  Newman, 
Ella  J.  O'Connell, 
Flora  S.  Parker, 
Maud  H.  Rogers, 
Marie  A.  St.  Onge, 
C.  Edna  Vollintine, 
Eva  L.  White, 
Nellie  E.  White. 


BENNETT    SCHOOL 

Boys. 

Charles  Capelle, 
Joseph  P.  Costello, 
Dennis  P.  Cronin, 
Thomas  AV.  Cross, 
Edward  M.  Cunningham, 


Charles  A.  Davis, 
Edward  T.  Doulin, 
William  E.  Dungan, 
Alexis  J.  Fay, 
G.  Norton  Fuller, 
Edward  J.  Harvey, 
Fred  P.  Hastings, 
Raymond  M.  Hatch, 
Charles  W.  Haynes, 
George  G.  Heath, 
Thomas  A.  Ivory. 
John  J.  Kelly, 
William  J.  Maguire, 
Bernai'd  A.  McKinney, 
Frank  H.  McKinney, 
Dennis  J.  McNulty, 
F.  Claude  D.  Palmer, 
Walter  H.  Parker, 
Thomas  J.  Quinan, 
Samuel  R.  Randall, 
Fred  R.  Stetson, 
Thomas  E.  Thornton, 
James  M.  Waters, 
Edward  J.  Welsh, 
Fred  C.  Wormelle, 
Clarence  E.  Worth. 

Qirls. 
Bertha  M.  Ballard, 
Blanche  S.  Ballard, 
Beatrice  M.  Bird, 
Mary  A.  Burke, 
Mary  J.  Byrne, 
Martha  T.  Cufflin, 
Mary  T.  Cufflin, 
Elizabeth  B.  Cavanagh, 
Annie  L.  Chickey, 
Frances  E.  Comerford, 
Bessie  M.  Corcoran, 
Nora  F.  Cronin, 
Mary  E.  Ducey, 
Alice  J.  Featherston, 
Mary  T.  Fleming, 
Mabel  A.  Grafton, 
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Annie  L.  Hassett. 
Bessie  L.  Henderson, 
Mary  E.  Homer, 
Eleanor  M.  Jordan, 
Agnes  M.  Keefe, 
Ellen  F.  Keefe, 
L.  May  Lamont, 
Mildred  Maddern, 
Helen  G.  McCarthy, 
Mary  A.  McDermott, 
Elizabeth  F.  McLaughlin, 
Annie  L.  O'Connell, 
Susie  L.  Pierce, 
Mar}'  C.  Roche, 
Bridget  A.  Russell, 
Mary  E.  Russell, 
Nora  Shaw, 
Katherine  E.  Skehan, 
Josephine  A.  Spencer, 
Maria  E.  Tol)in, 
Mary  E.  Welch. 

BIGELOW   SCHOOL 

Boys. 

William  H.  Barter, 
Thomas  J.  Berrigan, 
J.  William  Bigney, 
Frank  J.  Burke, 
J.  Charles  Caldwell, 
Edward  J.  C'arey, 
Daniel  J.  Chapman, 
John  B.  Colpoys, 
Daniel  J.  Conley, 
George  W.  Connell, 
Charles  H.  Cummings, 
John  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Daniel  J.  Ford, 
Matthew  B.  Furlong, 
John  J.  Gallahue, 
Edward  F.  Gavagan, 
Joseph  F.  Geary, 
Bernai'd  J.  Ilaney, 
J.  Frederick  Ilavey, 


Frederick  G.  Hersey, 
George  R.  Huston, 
John  J.  Huston, 
Francis  S.  King, 
John  L.  Kivlan, 
Patrick  E.  Larkin, 
Daniel  J.  Leary, 
John  F.  Looney, 
Patrick  J.  Lyons, 
Thomas  H.  Maguire, 
Edward  J.  Maher, 
Albert  F.  Malin, 
John  E.  Mayers, 
James  J.  MeCue, 
Michael  A.  McGrath, 
Robert  McMurray, 
Joseph  D.  JMolloy, 
John  J.  Morrissey, 
Stewart  J.  Mullen, 
John  T.  Murphy, 
Stewart  H.  Neill, 
Frank  D.  O'Neil, 
Andrew  L.  O'Toole, 
Edward  Prohaska, 
Charles  D.  Reagan, 
Charles  C.  Ryder, 
Clarence  B.  SaAvyer, 
Andrew  T.  Smith, 
Charles  II.  Smith, 
James  J.  Sullivan, 
Timothy  F.  Sullivan, 
Martin  Towle, 
George  11.  J.  Walsh, 
George  F.  Webber. 

BOWDITCH  SCHOOL 

Oirls. 

Frieda  H.  Arntzen, 
Blanche  E.  Atherton, 
Helen  D.  Barrett, 
Helen  F.  Bell, 
]\Iabel  A.  Bell, 
Isabella  J.  Bruce. 
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Elisabeth  J.  Buckley, 
Alice  V.  Casey, 
Lillian  E.  Cronin, 
S.  Lizzie  C'rooker, 
Frances  E.  Davis, 
Edith  M.  Dinsmore, 
Frances  G.  Dolan, 
Annie  Eriekson, 
Carrie  M.  Field, 
Margaret  M.  Flynn, 
Sara  F.  Haines, 
Ethel  P.  Hathaway, 
Matilda  C.  Kai, 
Alice  M.  Keane, 
Alice  G.  Kelly, 
Elizabeth  F.  Leonard, 
H.  Gertrude  Lord, 
Rose  M.  Lyons, 
Nellie  Marsh, 
Helen  E.  Munyan, 
Caroline  T.  Newell, 
Sarah  F.  Nolan, 
Annie  E.  B.  Norman, 
Minnie  S.  Seaver, 
Gertrude  V.  Sharp, 
Alice  D.  Sherburne, 
Sarah  S.  Slader, 
Margaret  M.  Tobin, 
Louise  D.  Weld, 
Mary  Woodall. 

BOWDOIN  SCHOOL 

Girls. 
Martha  E.  Armstrong, 
Lizzie  C.  Batson, 
Emma  F.  Browai, 
Mabel  D.  Burleigh, 
Emma  P.  Cook, 
Bessie  L.  Davidson, 
Alice  C.  Davis, 
Mary  E.  Dixon, 
Alice  G.  Florentine, 
Mary  E.  Higgins, 


Theresa  Holmes, 
Matilda  S.  Jones, 
Josephine  F.  Lambrecht, 
Elizabeth  H.  Matthews, 
Ellen  I.  McLellan, 
Mary  E.  B.  McNiel, 
Mary  B.  Millett, 
Jeaunette  W.  Morse, 
Sarah  B.  Pelonsky, 
Alice  M.  Philbrick, 
Mary  E.  Regan, 
Fanny  M.  Scarborough, 
Elizabeth  G.  Taft, 
Harriet  E.  Wheelock. 

BRIMMER  SCHOOL 

Boys. 
Joseph  Ascher, 
Richard  J.  Baker, 
Charles  M.  Buckley, 
James  D.  Gorman, 
Winthi'op  B.  Hammond, 
Albert  E.  Ileimann, 
William  E.  Hyslop, 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Thomas  J.  Kelley, 
John  B.  Lauder, 
Edwin  Lenk, 
Peter  J.  McBreen, 
Daniel  D.  McDonald, 
John  H.  McDonald, 
Louis  Nelson, 
Michael  C.  O'Brien, 
William  E.  Packard, 
Orlando  F.  Powers, 
Frank  O.  Ryder, 
Walter  M.  Sharpe, 
Walker  A.  Smith, 
John  M.  Stewart, 
Richard  A.  Taylor, 
Michael  J.  Tobin, 
Joseph  Vercelli, 
Ralpli  W.  Welch, 
William  A.  Young. 
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BUNKER  HH.L  SCHOOL 

Boys. 

Frank  A.  Berry, 
James  W.  Campbell, 
Joseph  E.  Counihaii, 
Walter  W.  Corlew, 
Edward  H.  Cronin, 
John  Doherty, 
Edward  F.  Donnelly, 
William  J.  Drew, 
Walter  S.  Gallagher, 
Frank  B.  Guptill, 
Charles  H.  Jones, 
Thomas  A.  Kelley, 
Thomas  F.  Lynch, 
AVilliam  P.  Mahoney, 
Harry  J.  McXabb, 
Francis  E.  Pearson, 
Walter  Pestell, 
Frederick  O.  Plielps, 
George  A.  Pierce, 
George  H.  Riley, 
Fred  W.  Scribner, 
Ralph  W.  Smith. 

Oil-Is. 

Edith  L.  Atkins, 
Ella  H.  Berry, 
Florence  E.  BuUard, 
Annie  O.  Carven, 
Nellie  T.  Donohue, 
Alice  M.  Downey, 
Cynthia  Doyle, 
Annie  M.  Eldridge, 
Emma  E.  Esler, 
Grace  E.  Holbrook, 
Alice  G.  Hosmer, 
Nellie  A.  Hm-ley, 
Mary  R.  Kennedy, 
Ella  F.  King, 
Ella  E.  MacKeen, 
Mary  A.  ]McCart, 
Bridget  F.  McLaughlin, 


Nellie  A.  Mitchell, 
Mary  E.  Murphy, 
Sarah  V.  Porter, 
Maude  E.  Scribner, 
Wealthy  A.  Tracey, 
Florence  E.  Turner, 
Florence  M.  Williams. 

CHAPMAN    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

John  D.  Adams, 
Frank  O.  Bergquist, 
Arthur  W.  Campbell, 
Frank  F.  Capen, 
Edward  D.  Carter, 
Timothy  F.  Crowley, 
Walter  W.  Davis, 
Frank  W.  Doane, 
Oscar  F.  Hansen, 
I.  Chester  Hopkins, 
William  J.  Ivers, 
Loyal  L.  Jenkins, 
Henry  J.  Kelleher, 
Walter  E.  Kimball, 
William  S.  Levins, 
Seth  A.  Lewis, 
George  A.  Magee, 
Edward  Maginn, 
George  S.  McKenzie, 
Frank  A.  Morrison, 
Charles  A.  Perkins, 
Fred  L.  Plummer, 
David  W.  Simpson, 
Wallace  E.  Snowdon. 

Girls. 
Florence  E.  Albertson, 
Ada  F.  AndreAVS, 
Blanche  D.  Bears, 
Josephine  Blinn, 
Sadie  L.  Brown, 
Mary  G.  Cannon, 
Ardelle  C.  Cook. 
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Lena  J.  Dodge, 
C.  Isaael  Fletcher, 
Elsie  J.  Greene, 
Anna  B.  Harding, 
Lucy  H.  Jones, 
Mattie  L.  Kenison, 
Ada  E.  Marshall, 
Maiy  A.  McGiirn, 
Nettie  J.  Metcalf, 
Adele  J.  Pigeon, 
Mabel  B.  Plumer, 
Eliza  J.  Reid, 
Lucy  A.  Smith, 
Annie  A.  Snowdon, 
Gertrude  N.  Sullivan, 
Henrietta  Taylor, 
Grace  F.  Wood. 

CHARLES   SUMNER    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
C.  Fred  Calef, 
Cai'l  A.  Carlson, 
Frank  L.  Colburn, 
Albertus  G.  Dik, 
Lewis  Epple, 
Clarence  H.  Fogerty, 
Robert  J.  Gunther, 
Walter  H.  Hinman, 
John  J.  McManus, 
Francis  L.  Mulqueeny, 
Thomas  F.  Mulrey, 
William  J.  Murphy, 
Herbert  M.  Nash, 
Alexander  M.  Patterson, 
Alfred  M.  Pinfield, 
Fredei'ick  W.  Sessler, 
Robert  J.  Strobl, 
Robert  J.  Tully, 
Frederick  T.  Widuier, 
Charles  F.  Young. 

Qirls. 
Mary  B.  Adams, 
Lillian  G.  Ammidown, 


Mabel  R.  Benwell, 
Marion  E.  Bowdlear, 
Susan  M.  Bradley, 
Alice  C.  Clapp, 
F.  Gertnide  Clisham, 
]\Liry  H.  Dakin. 
Margaret  E.  Duflfy, 
Grace  A.  Emerson, 
Florence  M.  Halligan, 
Edith  M.  Harrison, 
Luella  Henderson, 
A.  May  Hiller, 
Sarah  A.  Jackson, 
Henrietta  F.  Johnson, 
Anna  M.  Lannon, 
Alice  G.  Lincoln, 
Edith  F.  Lowe, 
Elizabeth  V.  Norton, 
May  C.  Rydstrom, 
Henrietta  A.  Thomas, 
Anna  B.  C.  Wahl, 
Ella  F.  Webb, 
Susan  E.  Weeks, 
Lillian  T.  Whiting. 

C01\nNS   SCHOOL 

Boys. 

Richard  Anslow, 
John  J.  Bassing, 
Robert  B.  Cannon, 
William  E.  Curley, 
John  J.  Donovan, 
Edward  F.  Don-, 
William  F.  Edgell, 
Ernest  C.  Geyer, 
William  J.  Havey, 
Henry  Hohenstein, 
Harry  G.  Kitson, 
Henry  G.  Littig, 
Frank  W.  Lowe, 
Edward  W.  Mahan, 
James  P.  McCambly, 
William  E.  Mills, 
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Walter  L.  Murphy, 
Russell  Musculus, 
Henry  P.  Noonan, 
Chas.  J.  Odenweller,  Jr., 
William  F.  O'Donovan, 
Leo  T.  O'Neil, 
John  J.  Osborne, 
George  W.  Pitts, 
Joseph  A.  Schnitzer, 
Arthur  A.  Sondheira, 
Adolph  Stuetzel, 
Fritz  H.  Thiessen. 

Oirls. 

Lillie  A.  Aberle, 
Alice  M.  Bastine, 
Mary  T.  Brady, 
Margaret  M.  Broderick, 
Nellie  G.  Dallas, 
Martha  Engewald, 
Mary  J.  Fay, 
Sarah  Gordon, 
Bei'tha  I.  Kibbe, 
Lillie  M.  Kibbe, 
Sabina  J.  Kyte, 
Sarah  E.  Lavin, 
Annie  L.  McDonough, 
Mary  A.  Meehan, 
Helen  S.  O'Melia, 
Annie  M.  Raithel, 
Mary  E.  Redding, 
•Margaretta  Roessle, 
H.  CaroUne  Wort. 

DEARBORN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Frederic  C.  Ayers, 
Morty  J.  Burton, 
Thomas  J.  Carty, 
Walter  N.  Charles, 
Arthur  B.  Cox, 
William  H.  Curley, 
Edward  J.  Dow(i, 


Frederick  Edwai'ds, 

D.  William  Edwards,  Jr., 

Henry  C.  Goehl, 

Henry  R.  Good, 

Frank  H.  Karcher, 

J.  Frank  O'Malley, 

John  J.  Purtell, 

James  A.  Quinlan, 

Joseph  F.  Rorke, 

Leo  W.  Schlegelmilch,  Jr., 

Joseph  J.  Sloan, 

Frank  P.  Sweeney, 

Henry  H.  Swift. 

Oirls. 

Ida  H.  Ayers, 
Florence  A.  Bedard, 
Marie  L.  Bingham, 
Jennie  C.  Bowers, 
Mary  L.  Bowers, 
Alta  M.  Brown, 
Adaline  E.  Carey, 
Mary  V.  Cole, 
Katharine  L.  Connell, 
Nellie  M.  Cotter, 
Mary  L.  Courtney, 
Harriet  G.  Ennis, 
Annie  B.  Flanders, 
Marguerite  K.  Greene, 
Georgiana  F.  Honneus, 
Mary  F.  Murray, 
Ella  A.  Norris, 
Bessie  L.  Ormsby, 
Amy  Pickert, 
MattieO.  Pierce, 
Marie  E.  Schultz, 
Agnes  M.  Shanahan. 

DILLAWAY   SCHOOL. 
Oirls. 
Gertrude  Alley, 
Mary  A.  Ansart, 
Nellie  M.  Callahan, 
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Evelyn  Carver, 
Ada  S.  Cloug-h, 
Josepliine  M.  Coogan, 
Gertrude  A.  Copeland, 
Theresa  A.  Crane, 
Josephine  Daniels, 
Elizabeth  S.  Downs, 
Florence  E.  Fisher, 
Mabel  Foster, 
Hilda  Friedman, 
Edith  R.  Gariboldi, 
Lulu  Glass, 
Annie  Hall, 
Elizabeth  S.  Halladay, 
Manon  C.  Hennessy, 
Grace  E.  Hood, 
Edith  M.  Hooper, 
Grace  W.  Kelly, 
Ag'nes  G.  Kenney, 
Mary  G.  Lavey, 
Olive  B.  Libbey, 
Lulu  A.  Littlefield, 
Nancy  A.  MacDonalcl, 
Mary  G.  Malay, 
Rachel  F.  McConnell, 
Charlotte  R.  McKay, 
Florence  I.  Moses, 
Emma  L.  Papenhausen, 
Lenore  Papenhaiisen, 
Frances  L.  Peck, 
Genevieve  A.  Ryan, 
Susan  R.  Seaver, 
Lillian  G.  Shuman, 
Alice  G.  Taylor, 
Elizabeth  A.  Walsh, 
Nettie  M.  Wilkinson, 
Olive  C.  Wilson, 
Mary  M.  Withington, 
I^aura  G.  Wyman. 

DUDLEY   SCHOOL 
Boys. 
Lyman  V.  V.  Banker, 


Archie  L.  Blair, 
Charles  P.  Blinn,  Jr., 
Frank  C.  Bourne, 
Henry  A.  Brawley, 
William  J.  Broderick, 
George  L.  Covell, 
Herbert  E.  Cruff, 
James  J.  Curry,  Jr., 
H.  Stanley  Gushing, 
Ernest  R.  Emerson, 
Archie  D.  Friend, 
Amos  J.  Gordon, 
Charles  W.  Grinnell, 
Aaron  H.  Hambro, 
David  F.  Hill, 
William  Hogarty, 
Frank  W.  Holsten, 
Fred.  L.  Horton, 
Charles  J.  Kelly, 
James  F.  Kilduff, 
James  H.  Knight, 
John  F.  Lewis, 
AVilliam  C.  Lydiard, 
George  M.  McBarron, 
James  G.  McDonald, 
Thomas  R.  McDonald, 
Thomas  H.  Miley, 
Patrick  D.  Morris, 
Herbert  B.  Morse, 
Frederic  R.  Mulloney, 
Angustin  S.  Pelletier, 
George  L.  Pierce, 
James  R.  Power, 
William  J.  Rogers, 
Wilfred  H.  Smith, 
George  A.  Snell, 
Edgar  J.  Thayer, 
A.  Rogers  Tracy, 
Paul  J.  Vinal,  2d, 
Leonard  Wesson, 
Joseph  H.  Weston, 
William  H.  Wheeler, 
Lorenzo  D.  Wright. 
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DWIGHT   SCHOOL 

Boys. 

Morris  Alland, 

Frank  F.  Bailey, 

Samuel  Bamber, 

Henry  Bear, 

William  T.  L.  Bowser, 

Artluu-  W.  Bradman, 

Edison  W.  Brown, 

Harry  Buxbaum, 

Robert  M.  Clarke, 

John  J.  Colbert, 

Ralph  H.  Cooley, 

William  Crozier, 

Richard  A.  Crook er, 

James  F.  Drey, 

Henry  W.  Farquharson, 

Arthur  X.  Folsom, 

Alfi-ed  J.  Fowlie, 

John  B.  J.  Gibbons, 
Albert  S.  Gould, 
Gerald  Griffin, 
Isaac  Grishaver, 
Harry  C.  Hanson, 
Harry  C.  Heywood, 
John  E.  Hogan, 
Arthur  J.  Houghton, 
Charles  H.  Hughes, 
Harry  J.  Kane, 
Herman  L.  Klein, 
John  J.  Lane, 
John  J.  Lennon, 
Louis  Leyser,  Jr., 
Clarence  X.  Mann, 
Albert  Mehlinger, 
Walter  K.  Mitchell, 
Wendell  P.  Murray, 
Frank  O.  Nourse, 
William  H.  Powers, 
William  J.  Sawyer, 
Melville  E.  Shorey,  Jr., 
John  R.  Sibley, 
Edmund  T.  Stewart, 


Henry  W.  Sykes, 
Frederick  Vorenberg, 
Melville  E.  Webb,  Jr., 
Frank  L.  Wiles, 
James  A.  Wilson, 
Edward  Wingersky. 

EDWARD   EVERETT  SCHOOL 

Boys. 
Stephen  Badlam, 
John  P.  Bainbridge, 
George  A.  Barrett, 
Walter  S.  Batchelder, 
William  S.  Bramhall, 
Frank  E.  Bugbee, 
Fred  A.  Chase, 
Ernest  E.  Clapp, 
Warren  E.  Edson, 
Edwin  A.  Field, 
Stanley  G.  H.  Fitch, 
James  C.  Hove, 
Charles  H.  Lynch, 
Herbert  N.  Mitchell, 
Joseph  T.  O'LLara, 
William  E.  Richards, 
Walter  L  Ross, 
John  A.  Ryder, 
Archibald  T.  Silva, 
Leon  C.  Small, 
Herbert  R.  Stearns, 
James  J.  Walsh. 

Oids. 
Maude  Berry, 
Minnie  E.  Bowditch, 
Elizabeth  E.  Castello, 
Mary  E.  Cougjilan, 
Emmeline  G.  Cushing, 
Mary  E.  Igo, 
Louise  I.  Ingalls, 
Annie  G.  Jordan, 
Elizabeth  G.  Leach, 
I    Annie  VV.  Learnard. 
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Grace  L.  McGraw, 
Emma  A.  Miller, 
Marion  E.  Nixon, 
Nellie  V.  O'Brien, 
Margaret  T.  Rinsr, 
Edith  G.  Stuart, 
Marion  A.  Thompson, 
Hattie  A.  Thorns, 
Mabel  B.  Van  Hujsen, 
Josephine  M.  West, 
Bessie  B.  Wheeler. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL 

Boys. 
William  Amolsky, 
Daniel  A.  Boyle, 
David  J.  Collins, 
Walter  L.  Collins, 
Daniel  J.  Crane, 
Josei^h  H.  Crowley, 
John  Damery, 
Hugh  J.  Doherty, 
Charles  H.  Donahoe, 
Edward  H.  Drinkwater, 
William  J.  Ferguson, 
Martin  J.  Finn, 
Samuel  Fleischer, 
Daniel  J.  Geary, 
Abraham  Giuzberg, 
John  C.  H.  Graham, 
Marks  Harris, 
Joseph  H.  Horrigan, 
Harry  Hyman, 
James  L.  Kane, 
John  A.  Kane, 
Michael  F.  Keenan, 
Henry  S.  Levy, 
Israel  Lippa, 
David  A.  Lourie, 
George  F.  Magee, 
Charles  H.  Mahoney, 
Daniel  J.  INIcDermott, 
Tliomas  P.  McDonough, 


Daniel  B.  Moran, 
Edward  P.  Murphy, 
Frederick  W.  Nissen, 
Paul  C.  O'Donnell, 
Dennis  W.  O'Neil, 
Henry  Penzanski, 
Michael  F.  Powers, 
James  T.  P.  Purcell, 
Philip  Rubenstein, 
Arthur  Salavoichik, 
Joseph  Santosuosso, 
Alfred  P.  Scigliano, 
William  H.  Sexton, 
Lawrence  P.  Shannon, 
Harry  Silverman, 
Samuel  Silverman. 

EMERSON   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Frederick  H.  Antonia, 
Thomas  H.  Battis, 
W^alter  Beaumont, 
William  M.  Brown, 
William  H.  Butler, 
Thomas  F.  Cahill, 
Arthur  E.  Chown, 
Thomas  H.  Dalton, 
Edward  W.  Forster, 
R.  Heni'y  Gray, 
Frank  L.  Hall, 
Henry  A.  Higgins, 
Reginald  W.  Lewis, 
Philip  E.  Luppold, 
William  S.  Macdonald, 
William  E.  McCallum, 
John  E.  McCarthy, 
Gordon  McKay, 
John  H.  McKim, 
Alexander  McLaren. 
John  W.  Milward, 
Arthur  L.  Packard, 
Frederic  C.  Peterson, 
Benjamin  F.  Sias, 
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William  F.  Slade, 
Emil  G.  Strobeck, 
Reg-inald  S.  Wells, 
William  F.  AYelsli. 

Girls. 
E.  Bertha  Behnke, 
Katharine  B.  Eustace, 
Eliza  D.  Graham, 
Ella  L.  Green, 
Cora  M.  Gruber, 
Blanche  L.  Libbey, 
Eleanor  L.  Morse, 
Ethel  L.  Parker, 
Elizabeth  II.  Riley, 
Eliza  M.  Smith, 
Katie  F.  Snow, 
Florence  M.  Southward, 
Adeline  E.  Wares, 
Bertha  M.  Wares. 

EVERETT   SCHOOL. 
Qirls. 
Susie  E.  Abbott, 
Edith  L.  Allen, 
Plelen  R.  Banfield, 
Ella  M.  Bloom, 
Ida  S.  Bowlby, 
Winnifred  Brabson, 
Ella  R.  Briggs, 
Martha  Campbell, 
Ella  M.  Crawford, 
Vida  M.  Daymude, 
Bertha  F.  Dennee, 
Hattie  B.  Dizer, 
Carrie  R.  Downes, 
Ruby  A.  Ellis, 
Fannie  I.  Fall, 
Lillie  D.  Fay, 
Glennie  L.  Fielding, 
Laura  D.  Fischer, 
Mary  A.  Flatley, 
Lucia  A.  Goldsmith, 
Mary  S.  Haagensen, 


Maria  C.  Hall, 
Frances  W.  Horn, 
Rose  Kalesky, 
Sadie  Kalesky, 
Elna  T.  Lang, 
Lillian  Lasker, 
Annie  V.  Leahan, 
Lillie  R.  London, 
Cora  E.  Lyman, 
Grace  V.  Lynch, 
Margaret  M.  McCallion, 
Agnes  M.  Mirey, 
Isabelle  M.  Murphy, 
Annie  E.  Neal, 
K.  Agnes  Nerney, 
Rosa  M.  Nolan, 
Annie  G.  O'Brien, 
Agnes  G.  O'Neill, 
Kate  M.  Osgood, 
Mabel  W.  Owen, 
Grace  G.  Peck, 
Emily  S.  Perkins, 
Anna  H.  Prescott, 
Minnie  A.  Prescott, 
Annie  L.  Reynolds, 
Antoinette  W.  Richards, 
Bertha  A.  Richards, 
Lilla  Rollins, 
Margaret  F.  Ryan, 
Rosa  Schloss, 
Tinnie  Seamon, 
Mary  J.  F.  Slater, 
M.  Olivia  Smith, 
Effie  Stedman, 
Mary  H.  Stewart, 
Rachel  0.0.  Swan, 
Mary  E.  Tannatt, 
Deborah  Van  Noorden, 
Elsie  G.  Warren, 
Catharine  Weber, 
Maude  E.  Whalley, 
Mary  E.  Whelan, 
Georgie  E.  Wilson, 
Pauline  Wood  vine. 
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FRANKLIN   SCHOOL. 


Girls. 


Nellie  Adams, 
Adele  Block, 
Ella  M.  Brown, 
Elizabeth  G.  Bui'ke, 
Minnie  F.  Calnan, 
Margaret  P.  Connelly, 
Annie  G.  Dailey, 
Katy  A.  Daly, 
Aimee  M.  David, 
E.  Maude  Davis, 
Ellen  M.  Day, 
Mabelle  A.  Dixey, 
Eva  B.  Dockliam, 
Edith  M.  Fowler, 
Margaret  E.  Graham, 
Rosa  Green, 
Bertha  M.  Hardy, 
Mabel  F.  Harley, 
Alice  C.  Hood, 
Carrie  B.  Jonsen, 
Sarah  Levy, 
Edna  D.  Long, 
Mabel  N.  Luce, 
Mary  A.  Macdonald, 
Susan  C.  McLaughlin, 
Nora  C.  Merrick, 
Mary  A.  Noonan, 
Christine  A.  Norton, 
Catharine  I.  O'Brien, 
Ilattie  C.  Otis, 
Ida  Pragor, 
Charlotte  G.  Rhodes, 
Fannie  Rothenberg, 
Mabel  J.  Sanborn, 
Bertha  Shocher, 
Ernestine  Spitz, 
Gertrude  E.  Spooner, 
L.  Elta  Stevens, 
IMabel  J.  Vaughan, 
Rachel  Weiss. 


FROTHINGHAM    SCHOOL 

Boys. 
Philip  A.  Cai-ney, 
Joseph  A.  Curcio, 
Benjamin  C.  Day, 
John  J.  Edwards, 
John  D.  Flynn, 
Charles  R.  Gile, 
Frank  S.  Hanley, 
Walter  Haynes, 
Henry  H.  Henderson, 
Michael  J.  Hurley, 
Moses  Klous, 
Miles  J.  Koen, 
James  W.  McCann, 
James  J.  Mellen, 
Michael  S.  Morgan, 
Frank  W.  Ramsey, 
Charles  F.  Smith,  Jr., 
William  L.  Wall. 

Oirls. 
Sarah  M.  A.  Brooks, 
Mabel  W.  Chapin, 
Gertrude  M.  Conley, 
Angeline  R.  Curcio, 
Theresa  A.  Dacey, 
Margaret  G.  Donahue, 
Clara  L.  Donovan, 
Genevieve  Donovan, 
Henrietta  M.  Dunn, 
Chai'lotte  L.  Finn, 
Mary  E.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Teresa  M.  Folej-, 
Annie  E.  Guilfoyle, 
Lillian  R.  Hichborn, 
Laura  M.  Jar  vis, 
Katherine  E.  Leonard, 
Sarah  A.  Mahan, 
Regina  C.  McCabe, 
Emma  McLaughlin, 
Mary  E.  McLaughlin, 
Marv  E.  IMcNeil, 
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Emma  A.  Nooiian, 
Jane  L.  O'Neil, 
M.  Emma  Smith, 
Carrie  F.  Stone, 
Margaret  T.  Sweeney, 
Elsie  J.  Tobin, 
Nettie  A.  Uart, 
Mary  C.  Vanghan, 
Susie  L.  Warren. 


GASTON  SCHOOL. 

Oirls. 

Anna  M.  Aliern, 
I.  Grace  Anderson, 
Elizabeth  H.  Barry, 
Emma  M.  Bayers, 
Mary  C.  Berry, 
Amy  A.  Blaney, 
Ethel  A.  Borden, 
Lillian  M.  Burgess, 
Alice  E.  By  ford, 
Florence  E.  Campbell, 
Caroline  A.  Chandler, 
Alice  W.  Cleverly, 
Margaret  M.  A.  Coen, 
Lottie  F.  Craibe, 
Florence  M.  Cully, 
Mary  G.  Cunningham, 
Annie  F.  Damon, 
May  Dean, 
Ellen  M.  Dixon, 
Kate  Dixon, 
Lillian  M.  Dyer, 
Jennie  C.  Elms, 
Alice  A.  Emerson, 
Emily  F.  Fillebrovvn, 
Laura  G.  Fleet, 
Lorn  C.  Forbes, 
]\Iay  C.  Foster, 
Alice  M.  M.  Gilkie, 
Ethel  M.  Gurney, 


Alice  M.  Hagerty, 
Edith  E.  Hall, 
Evangeline  M.  Hamilton, 
Grace  B.  Harrington, 
Mary  E.  Haverty, 
Ethel  A.  C.  Hussey, 
Florence  Huxtable, 
Mabel  E.  Johnson, 
Hilda  Kallman, 
Helen  F.  Kenney, 
Gertrude  Kindred, 
EvaM.  Linkletter, 
Alice  B.  Lynch, 
Mary  F.  Magrath, 
Mildred  B.  Mansfield, 
Grace  L.  Marston, 
Lena  C.  McCarron, 
A.  Gertrude  McDonald, 
Margaret  J.  McKellar, 
Annie  S.  Middleton, 
Beulah  E.  Moorhouse, 
Genevra  M.  Moulton, 
Frances  E.  Park, 
Grace  E.  Paul, 
Mary  E.  Peny, 
M.  Bracy  Ray, 
Frances  R.  Sander, 
Mary  E.  Shepheard, 
Ida  M.  Smith, 
Beatrice  E.  Southern, 
Amelia  Spring, 
Gertrude  I.  Stockwell, 
Louisa  Timmins, 
Bertha  H.  Walker, 
Florence  M.  Wall, 
Minnie  L.  Wallace, 
Lillian  F.  Waterhouse, 
Helen  A.  E.  Webster, 
Frances  C.  Whalin, 
Gertrude  E.  Whelan, 
Corinne  G.  White, 
Mary  A.  Whitehead, 
Lottie  I.  Wright, 
Mary  D.  Wright. 
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GEORGE  PUTNAM  SCHOOL 

Boys. 

Frederick  L.  Andrevrs, 
Harry  L.  Brasher, 
James  H.  Broughton, 
Luke  J.  Kelley, 
Felix  A.  Mullaly, 
Walter  E.  Oakes, 
Wallace  H.  Plummer, 
John  P.  Sampson, 
Lester  E.  Taylor, 
Allen  N.  Wakefield, 
Elbert  S.  Wilson. 


Qirls. 

Josephine  E.  Ansel, 
Laura  A.  Brasher, 
Matilda  J.  Burkhardt, 
Edith  L.  Burr, 
Gertrude  M.  Butcher, 
Carrie  Clasby, 
Phoebe  C.  Cottle, 
Julia  M.  Flanders, 
Edna  Friedman, 
Katie  C.  Hannaford, 
Elizabeth  C.  Hodson, 
Lillian  E.  Jackson, 
Grace  N.  Kinney, 
Alice  M.  Morrison, 
Josephine  B.  Nourse, 
Emma  R.  Peters, 
Gertrude  F.  Pettee, 
Marian  Quinn, 
Catherine  J.  Sutton, 
Carrie  L.  Tewksbury, 
Catharine  R.  Welsh. 


GIBSON   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

John  J.  Aylward, 
William  F.  Ay  1  ward, 


Jeremiah  F.  Buckley, 
William  N.  Burroughs, 
Nathaniel  H.  Calder, 
Edward  M.  Cox, 
Edward  E.  Croscup, 
David  J.  Flynn, 
J.  Frederick  Gleary, 
John  Healey, 
Charles  R.  Hendrie, 
Charles  W.  Hinckley, 
George  W.  Knight, 
Timothy  F.  Leary, 
G.  Frederick  Marden,  Jr, 
Norman  F.  Morse, 
Ralph  Yj.  Poore, 
Harold  R.  Puffer, 
Paul  M.  Rea, 
Alexander  G.  Squire, 
Arthur  I.  Williams. 

Girls. 

Corinna  Barry, 
Maud  C.  Blackmer, 
Mary  L.  Boyd, 
Mary  A.  Butler, 
Augusta  Cohen, 
Annie  M.  Curley, 
Pauline  L.  Cweig, 
Jennie  M.  Diroll, 
Alice  M.  Fairbrother, 
Grace  V.  Farr, 
Grace  E.  Greer, 
Hebe  Haynes, 
Eliza  M.  Hobbs, 
Grace  M.  Lamb, 
Elizabeth  B.  Lamberton, 
Loiiise  G.  Leonard, 
Anastasia  M.  Meade, 
Catherine  A.  O'Brien, 
Mary  E.  O'Brien, 
Estella  G.  Peters, 
Harriet  A.  Ray, 
Sarah  E.  Roach, 
Coletta  A.  Ryan, 
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Nellie  E.  Welsh, 
Geitrnde  F.  Whitcomb, 
Edith  C.  Wilkinson. 


HANCOCK   SCHOOL. 

Qirls. 
Ida  O.  Bavcellos, 
Lillian  A.  Boudrot, 
Catherine  A.  Casassa, 
Anna  H.  Cohen, 
Josephine  M.  FitzGei'ald, 
Susan  M.  Garibotto, 
Frances  A.  Killam, 
Sara  A.  Laflfey, 
Sarah  Lipsky, 
Minnie  E.  McGirr, 
Elizabeth  R.  Phelan, 
Rosie  E.  Pinkofsky, 
Celia  Pokifsky. 
Ida  SchiaflSno, 
Rel>ecea  Schwartz, 
lAIary  L.  Silva, 
Jennie  Solari, 
Jennie  E.  ]\I.  Watts, 
Mary  G.  Wigg, 


Ida  E.  Wolper. 


HARRIS  SCHOOL 

Boys. 
E.  Clare  Bent, 
Louis  C.  Bent, 
Chas.  L.  Carr, 
William  Hudson. 
George  D.  Kingsley, 
Albert  V.  Lally, 
John  D.  McFadden, 
Thomas  J.  McGuinness, 
Joseph  J.  O'Brien, 
Arthur  B.  Rankin, 
I^dward  A.  Regan, 
Benj.  F.  Strand, 


Daniel  J.  Sullivan, 
Chas.  H.  Wigley. 

Oirls. 

Bessie  B.  Armington, 
Florence  Beamont, 
Olive  I.  Blair, 
Mary  A.  Brady, 
Lillian  M.  Bryant, 
Annie  G.  Bv;ekley, 
Annie  J.  Campbell, 
Mary  L.  Green, 
Elizabeth  M.  Hagar, 
Clara  V.  Lothrop, 
Catharine  E.  McMorrow, 
Grace  Strickland. 


HARVARD    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Charles  F.  Brown, 
Charles  J.  Carter, 
Daniel  J.  Coveney, 
John  H.  Coyne, 
William  F.  Donovan, 
William  F.  Fahey, 
Frank  J.  Fallon, 
Walter  R.  Goddard, 
Arthur  D.  Jones, 
Herbert  G.  Lewis, 
Dennis  J.  Lynch, 
Joseph  T.  Madden, 
Frederic  F.  Murphy, 
George  A.  Murphy, 
Jerome  C.  Murj^hy, 
Charles  N.  Page. 
Edward  A.  Paul, 
Frederic  L.  Quinn, 
Hastings  J.  Sawyer, 
Harry  E.  Saxton, 
Frank  H.  Smith, 
Joseph  H.  Sullivan, 
Elmer  J.  Swett. 
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Qirls. 
Mattie  H.  Bowker, 
Clara  M.  Carey, 
Sadie  A.  Cass, 
IMargaret  T.  Coughlin, 
Lottie  jNI.  CuiTell, 
Alice  E.  Dillon, 
Nellie  J.  Green, 
Grace  E.  Kaler, 
Mai*y  J.  Leary, 
May  E.  McKenna, 
Bessie  M.  Murray, 
Annie  T.  Nolan, 
Nellie  E.  O'Brien, 
Nellie  D.  Regan, 
Gertrude  M.  Ringer, 
Mary  A.  Ryan, 
Katie  T.  Toomey, 
Florence  L.  West. 


HENRY    L.   PIERCE    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
John  A.  Andrew, 
Charles  E.  Barnstead, 
George  R.  Brine, 
Louis  L.  De  Sorgher, 
Walter  E.  Dix, 
Eugene  AI.  Dunbar, 
Edward  F.  Garran, 
James  A.  Gillespie, 
Harry  M.  Gipson, 
Frank  L.  Hazard, 
Charles  H.  Hickey, 
George  E.  Johnson, 
Charles  A.  Keheo, 
George  J.  Knox, 
Howard  W.  Lang, 
Walter  W.  Macauley, 
William  C.  Mair, 
Walter  H.  Maxcey, 
Arthur  C.  McDonald, 


Walter  J.  Nisbet, 
Wall.ace  J.  Paget, 
Albert  Plimpton, 
Paul  D.  Seaborn, 
Daniel  M.  Smalle, 
Homer  S.  Totnian, 
William  H.  Walsh, 
Foi'rest  J.  Whitney. 


Oirls. 
Clara  L.  Alden, 
Nellie  E.  Brennan, 
Edna  M.  Brophy, 
Estelle  K.  Brophy, 
Georgie  E.  Burnham, 
Annie  M.  Calkins, 
Luly  V.  Crawford, 
Nellie  L.  Derrigan, 
Georgie  B.  Dix, 
Mary  A.  Dwyer, 
Florence  S.  Freeman, 
Rachel  Gillesjjie, 
J.  Angier  L.  Goldie, 
Helen  P.  Graves, 
Annie  M.  Haines, 
Clara  L.  Haynes, 
Ida  G.  Haynes, 
Harriet  F.  Hasey, 
Emma  E.  Kean, 
Sarah  F.  Kidney, 
Rebecca  McCarthj', 
Theresa  McDonald, 
Rose  H.  McEnany, 
B.  Gertrude  Murpliie, 
A.  Esther  Pastene, 
Grace  M.  Plimpton, 
Ella  F.  Ross, 
Nellie  M.  Russell, 
Grace  O.  Sanford, 
Mary  J.  Sullivan, 
Annie  M.  Talbot, 
Blanche  E.  Thayer, 
Grace  A.  Ti'ifet. 
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HUGH   (VBIUEN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Frank  Baxter, 
Joseph  R.  Daly, 
Tliomas  J.  Donlan, 
William  L.  Johnson, 
Henry  C.  Lawrence, 
Frank  T.  Mangan, 
Mile  C.  Martin, 
Albert  F.  Patterson, 
Clarence  Rayner, 
Thomas  B   Regan, 
Percy  R.  Scam  man, 
Frank  A.  Sughrue, 
Edward  V.  Sweeney, 
John  J.  Wallace, 
Richard  M.  Walsh. 

Oirls. 
May  Archibald, 
'.Bessie  C.  Banker, 
Mabel  V.  Cheney, 
Marion  E.  Deering, 
Gertrude  S.  Dunn, 
Theresa  M.  Engel, 
Sadie  E.  Felch, 
Jessie  M.  Ferguson, 
Mary  E.  Fitzpatrick, 
Omah  A.  Fortier, 
Clara  S.  Frost,  * 

-Lida  J.  Hamilton, 
Mary  F.  Johnson, 
Agnes  M.  Kammler, 
Ida  L.  Lloyd, 
Elizabeth  H.  Moriarty, 
Catherine  M.  Murph}^ 
Edith  M.  O'Connor, 
Lena  M.  Olson, 
Carrie  B.  Phippen, 
Nellie  G.  Quinn, 
Annie  E.  Ratigan, 
Eva  V.  Ripley, 
Florence  J.  Roberts, 


Alice  J.  Sughrue, 
Henrietta  A.  Sutherhxnd, 
Margaret  P.  Tighe, 
Grace  L.  Tozier, 
Edith  M.  Wiley, 
Henrietta  M.  Woods. 

HYDE   SCHOOL. 

Girls. 
Caroline  Abrams, 
Alice  G.  Archdeacon, 
Cassandra  Archdeacon, 
Florence  P.  Averill, 
Mary  A.  Barnes. 
Elsie  M.  Bavineau, 
Jeannette  Berger, 
Eugenie  G.  Bowen, 
Rosetta  L.  Burrell, 
Mary  E.  CoiFey, 
Margaret  E.  Coleman, 
Katherine  A.  Connick, 
Annie  E.  Devereux, 
Theresa  Doherty, 
Florence  P.  Ewing, 
Louise  W.  Faul, 
Alice  M.  H.  Fee, 
Catherine  G.  Foley, 
Katherine  E.  Goode, 
Louisa  C.  Haggerty, 
Elizabeth  L.  Hay  ward, 
Ida  M.  Hebard, 
Annie  E.  F.  Hopkins, 
Victoria  A.  P.  Johansson, 
Frances  A.  Kingsbury, 
Gertrude  M.  Lawrence, 
Rosa  C.  Lutz, 
Annie  Martin, 
Ella  S.  Merrill, 
Caroline  J.  Miller, 
Clara  M.  Murphy, 
Elizabeth  Pennie, 
Annie  J.  Riley, 
H.  Frieda  Rosenthal, 
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Han-iet  Scanlan, 
Elizabeth  Schafer, 
Carolyn  F.  Schrepel, 
Sarah  H.  Seaver, 
Alice  G.  Sullivan, 
Florence  M.  Thompson, 
Abbie  F.  Walton. 


JOHN    A.   ANDREW   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

James  J.  Barry, 
Thomas  Buckner,  Jr., 
Michael  J.  Conoannon, 
Jeremiah  J.  Delaney, 
Martin  B.  Dill, 
William  J.  Fitzgerald, 
William  J.  Fitzsimons, 
Frank  C.  Hill, 
Andrew  J.  Leahy, 
George  E.  E.  Litchfield, 
Charles  H.  Lutton, 
Frank  A.  Mason, 
Charles  S.  O'Connor, 
Charles  J.  Rablin, 
Frederic  M.  Sears, 
Alfred  S.  Stewart, 
Warren  S.  Whitney. 

Qirls. 

Mary  E.  Britt, 
Margaret  L.  Carolan, 
^Maiy  R.  Egan, 
Alice  M.  Gore, 
Mai-y  E.  Higgins, 
Millicent  A.  Hosley, 
Lucy  D.  Hurley, 
Helena  M.  Keleher, 
Lillian  F.  Madden, 
Annie  T.  Mahoney, 
EllaT.  Mahoney, 
Catherine  A.  McMahon, 
Mary  E.  Nash, 


Winifred  E.  Pentz, 
Alice  T.  Ronald, 
Arvilla  M.  Sands, 
Edith  L.  Storey, 
Margaret  V.  Warren, 
Annie  M.  Zbrosky. 

LAWRENCE     SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Patrick  S.  Ban-ett, 
Heniy  I.  Bayers, 
George  W.  Bloomfield, 
Daniel  J.  Bowen, 
James  A.  Burke, 
James  L.  Bui'ns, 
Joseph  E.  Callahan, 
James  H.  Campbell, 
Dennis  J.  Carey, 
John  J.  Collins, 
Timothy  J.  A.  Collins, 
Anthony  D.  Conley, 
Patrick  D.  Cronin, 
F.  Herbert  Crowley, 
John  A.  Donovan, 
John  W.  Donovan, 
Michael  J.  Donovan, 
Joseph  V.  Downey, 
David  J.  Ford, 
Albert  J.  Gardetto, 
Albert  T.  Granger, 
William  J.  Greene, 
Charles  H.  Harvey, 
David  P.  Hayes, 
Thomas  Healey, 
Thomas  H.  King, 
Michael  F.  Leonard, 
Louis  Lipp, 
James  E.  Lydon, 
Thomas  F.  Lydon, 
William  H.  Mahar, 
John  J   Maloney, 
Andrew  P.  Manning, 
Thomas  H.  McDermott, 
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Josei^h  F.  McDonough, 
John  J.  McCirath, 
John  B.  McGuire, 
John  T.  Meehan, 
Richard  E.  Morgan, 
Maurice  Morris, 
James  C.  Morrissey, 
Joseph  A.  Moynihan, 
Patrick  J.  O'Donnell, 
Francis  J.  O'Hara, 
John  J.  O'Neill, 
William  M.  Shea, 
Henry  F.  Sheedy, 
Daniel  J.  Sweeney, 
John  W.  Sweeney, 
Francis  J.  Tobin, 
Owen  E.  Todd. 

LEWIS   SCHOOL. 

Edward  II.  K.  Amidon, 
Clarence  G.  Baker, 
Claude  D.  Baker, 
Walter  R.  Bean, 
William  C.  Bowditch, 
W^alter  A.  Boyden, 
Clitford  Brooks, 
Albert  R.  Brown, 
William  F.  Browne,  Jr., 
Fred.  H.  Buchanan, 
John  D.  Buckingham,  Jr., 
George  A.  Callahan, 
James  M.  T.  Carey, 
Daniel  J.  Cronin, 
Frank  J.  Cronin, 
Edward  B.  Davis, 
Bertram  B.  Dorr, 
Arthur  E.  Driscol, 
Frank  R.  Farnham, 
Chas.  F.  Ford, 
Ralph  F.  Hanson, 
Robert  W.  Hewins, 
William  B.  Keeler, 


Homer  J.  Killion, 
Edward  J.  Monroe, 
Edouard  J.  Morand, 
Benno  S.  Newman, 
Edward  B.  Paul, 
Chas.  V.  Pease, 
Waldo  R.  Place, 
C.  Harold  Porter, 
Arthur  B.  Sawyer, 
Walter  R.  Shurtleff, 
Chas.  T.  Snell, 
William  H.  Stevenson, 
Ralph  Tredick, 
William  E.  Tyler, 
John  L.  Tufts. 

Qirls. 
Ella  P.  Adams, 
Winifred  G.  Anderson, 
Gertrude  Baldwin, 
Gertrude  S.  Badger, 
Dora  E.  Brown, 
Flora  E.  Brown, 
Abbie  C.  Carroll, 
,  Mary  A.  Cassidy, 
Edith  A.  Gate, 
Mabel  C.  Chipman, 
H.  Eva  Clements, 
Louise  Cornell, 
Lulu  A.  Driscol, 
Sadie  A.  Dunham, 
Ella  M.  Dunlap, 
Mabel  E.  Freeman, 
Myra  N.  Gage, 
M.  Esther  Gill, 
Beatrice  L.  Hadcock, 
Carrie  F.  Hall, 
Lotta  B.  Haseltine, 
Catherine  G.  Hayes, 
Bessie  M.  Macomber, 
M.  Agnes  Martyn, 
Ethel  C.  Nichols, 
Esther  Nm'enberg, 
Martha  A.  Olmsted, 
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Elizabeth  L.  Pai-ker, 
Mabel  Phillips, 
Edna  C.  Pvoot, 
Mary  M.  Reardon, 
Mary  E.  Hitter, 
Sarah  A.  Ryan, 
Frances  L.  Stanton, 
Marion  E.  Stevenson, 
Bertha  R.  Sturks, 
Ethel  L.  Thayer, 
Josie  A.  Tobey. 

LINCOLN   SCHOOL 

Boys. 

Thomas  A.  Barry, 
John  T.  Batchehler, 
John  A.  Brace, 
Hari-y  Brookshaw, 
Harry  B.  Campbell, 
Lester  B.  Cardell, 
Ralph  xV.  Cognac, 
James  L.  Condon, 
Joseph  Connolly, 
S.  Herbert  Cushing, 
George  L.  Dinsmore, 
John  J.  Driscoll, 
James  B.  Duffy, 
Charles  F.  A.  Evans, 
Charles  F.  Fellows, 
Fred  A.  Finnigan, 
James  H.  Fitzgerald, 
Albert  F.  Foster, 
Joseph  H.  Ilaverty, 
Francis  P.  Holland, 
William  H.  Johnson, 
Thomas  F.  Lane, 
Fred  D.  Lawley, 
Edward  R  Lincoln, 
Frank  P.  Linn eh an, 
Fred  0.  G.  Lyon, 
Charles  A.  McC^arron, 
James  M.  McCarthy, 
James  E.  Mclntyre, 


Philip  L.  McMahon, 
Jerome  J.  McNamara, 
Thomas  Milligan, 
John  F.  Murphy, 
Clifford  B.  Perham, 
Robert  F.  Reddy, 
Robert  W.  Perham, 
Edward  T.  Roche, 
Walter  L.  Sampson, 
William  W.  Smith, 
Robert  L.  Sullivan, 
William  J.  Waters, 
Charles  H.  Weare,  Jr., 
Harry  B.  Wilson, 
Arthur  M.  Wise. 

LOWELL   SCHOOL 

Boys. 

Frederic  J.  Allehin, 
Charles  A.  Bohn, 
Harry  S.  Broadbent, 
Theodore  W.  Celhirius, 
Fred.  E.  Chamberlin,  Jr., 
Cornelius  Cole, 
Frank  Cox, 
Joseph  M.  Culbert, 
Harry  F.  Doherty, 
Frank  D.  Engstrom, 
John  A.  Eraser, 
John  A.  Fiirst, 
Frank  W.  Ganter, 
Martin  F.  Gibbons, 
Frank  Glennon, 
Jeremiah  F.  Hayes, 
William  F.  J.  Hoehle, 
Peter  W.  Hutchison', 
Henry  Katzmann,  Jr., 
John  J.  Kelly, 
William  L.  Kelly, 
Thomas  H.  Killlon, 
Stephen  Liddy, 
Frank  J.  Ludwig, 
Charles  L.  McAleer, 
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Thomas  G.  McCandlish, 
J.  Frank  Mitchell, 
Timothy  J.  Murphy, 
William  J.  Murtagh, 
John  H.  Nolan, 
Ernest  H.  Parker, 
Ernst  A.  Regestein, 
Charles  H.  Rider,  Jr., 
William  A.  Schaehrer, 
Fred.  W.  Small, 
Albert  H.  Vegkley, 
Joseph  S.  Vogel. 

Oirls. 
S.  Alice  BardenhoflF, 
M.  Agnes  Becker, 
Eva  M.  Bemis, 
Lillian  M.  Blunt, 
Elizabeth  B.  Carty, 
Clara  L.  Chamberlain, 
Gertrude  H.  Deehan, 
Mary  A.  Dolan, 
Matilda  F.  Doll, 
Katharine  L.  Drummond, 
Bertha  F.  Ernst, 
Kittie  A.  French, 
Rosina  D.  Fritz,         r 
Ida  Gilcher, 
Lillian  F.  Goode, 
Emma  L.  Gutermuth, 
Elizabeth  M.  Hardcastle, 
Adelaide  Harris, 
Mary  J.  Hickey, 
Eva  R.  Holland, 
Kate  E.  James, 
Honora  T.  Long, 
Catherine  A.  Lyons, 
IVIargaret  F.  Magee, 
Alice  M.  Marchbank, 
Mary  J.  C.  Marggraf, 
Ethel  B.  Mattatall, 
Fannie  Maxwell, 
Elizabeth  L.  Metzger, 
Emma  C.  INIittell, 


Sarah  B.  Munro, 
Mary  E.  Murtagh, 
Harriett  M.  Newnhara, 
Mary  A.  O'Leary, 
Cathrine  F.  Roth, 
Louise  H.  Rothfuss, 
Maiy  C.  Schuler, 
Elizabeth  Stickel, 
Maiy  J.  Stokinger, 
Minnie  E.  Sutherland, 
Helen  F.  Tarpey, 
Anna  K.  Vackert, 
Johanna  C.  Van  Hall, 
Edith  M.  Wilson. 


LYMAN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
William  A.  Anderson, 
Michael  J.  Brennan, 
Edmund  J.  Burke, 
Joseph  P.  Cady, 
Maurice  J.  Cashman, 
John  E.  Currie, 
Frank  C.  Doherty, 
Joseph  L.  Doherty, 
Henry  E.  Foley, 
Edward  J.  Grainger, 
Joseph  P.  Green, 
John  H.  Hickey, 
John  Hunneman,  Jr., 
Michael  D.  J.  Lyng, 
William  A.  McLean, 
Michael  J.  Miles, 
Craig  ]\Iuir, 
Frank  M.  O'Brien, 
John  F.  O'Neill, 
Roy  W.  Pigeon, 
Edwai'd  E.  Pumphret, 
James  A.  Stanton, 
Joseph  Vehlow, 
William  L.  Voge, 
Alfred  A.  Woodside. 
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Oirls. 
F.  M.  Bessie  Aplin, 
CaiTie  M.  Crowley, 
Harriette  F.  Curtis, 
Nellie  P.  Fales, 
Caroline  E.  Fernald, 
Julia  B.  Heni'eckson, 
Tamzin  K.  Howes, 
Sadie  E.  Irish, 
Elizabeth  C.  Leonard, 
May  A.  McCormick, 
Susie  G.  McGovern, 
May  B.  McNaughton, 
Sarah  J.  B.  Murray, 
Georgena  IVI.  Orpen, 
C.  Josephine  Pendleton, 
Ethel  M.  Pigeon, 
Emma  M.  Reed, 
L.  Maud  Robinson, 
Frances  M.  Simpson, 
Ella  M.  Swint, 
Harriet  N.  Walters. 

MARTIN    SCHOOL 

Boys. 
William  H.  Addison, 
Frederick  H.  Beckmann, 
C.  Henry  Bletzer, 
Charles  F.  Connell, 
Jeremiah  AV.  Donovan, 
John  Eldracher, 
Arthur  W.  Geiger, 
George  G.  Heintz, 
Peter  A.  Hoban, 
William  N.  Kenyon, 
William  J.  Long, 
Bernard  T.  Marks, 
Patrick  McCormit;k, 
Charles  M.  McGowan, 
John  J.  McGi'ath, 
William  M.  Murphy, 
George  F.  Nudd, 
Daniel  J.  O'Connell, 


Joseph  A.  O'Regan, 
John  E.  Schayer, 
Edgar  M.  Titus, 
Edward  W.  Wright. 

Girls. 
Catherine  A.  Ahern, 
Delia  A.  Baecher, 
Helen  Ball, 
Helena  G.  Broderick, 
Helen  M.  Corbett, 
Mary  O.  Damon, 
Ella  F.  Deuel. 
Elizabeth  M.  Dold, 
Catherine  E.  Gilbride, 
Mary  A.  Gilbride, 
Ray  C.  Levy, 
Helen  L.  INIacDonald, 
Mary  C.  McEnaney, 
Winifred  H.  Moore, 
Marguerite  T.  Morse, 
Elizabeth  A.  Murphy, 
Grace  Z.  Robinson, 
Helena  D.  Smith, 
Isabella  Stanley, 
Catherine  F.  Wohlschlagel. 

MATHER    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
William  P.  Bennett, 
Edwin  E.  Blake, 
Alfred  Brown, 
William  J.  Collins, 
Robert  H.  Ellis, 
Cornelius  J.  Horgan, 
Thomas  J.  Lawler, 
John  J.  Leary, 
Michael  J.  McMorrow, 
Patrick  H.  Murphy, 
Francis  J.  Norton, 
John  J.  Norton, 
Andrew  D.  Pierce, 
Samuel  B.  Pierce, 
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Edward  H.  Ruby, 
Stacy  B.  Southwoi'th, 
John  H.  Sullivan, 
Patrick  H.  Wall, 
Ralph  C.  Wiggin. 

Qirls. 
Matilda  Bernhardt, 
Annie  Blumenthal, 
Esther  ^lumenthal, 
Grace  E.  BuUard, 
Margaret  F.  Burke, 
Sarah  H.  Butler, 
Frances  M.  Capelle, 
Etta  M.  Cobb, 
Julia  A.  Cunningham, 
Mabel  F.  Currier, 
Annie  Furlong, 
Bertha  W.  Glover, 
Clara  M.  Hendry, 
Helena  J.  Holland, 
Annie  J.  Holleran, 
Alice  S.  Jones, 
Grace  D.  MacBride, 
Louise  K.  Mara, 
Ellen  G.  McFall, 
Mary  E.  Minihan, 
Maiy  I.  Mulkern, 
Helena  F.  Smith, 
Edith  A.  Stephenson, 
Annie  A.  Walsh. 


MLNOT    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Sidney  Dunn, 
(Jeorge  H.  Eastman, 
Francis  J.  Levins, 
John  J.  Lordan, 
Royden  Loring, 
John  J.  McGrail, 
Robert  C.  Poison, 
John  J.  Scarry. 


Qirls. 
Mary  E.  Barnes, 
Louisa  D.  Burbank, 
Sarah  L.  Hayden, 
Margaret  E.  Meleedy, 
Emma  S.  Moulton, 
Lillian  W.  Osborne, 
Bessie  G.  Pierce, 
I^Iaiy  L.  Safford, 
Mary  T.  Scarry, 
Florence  A.  Stone, 
Irene  A.  Whitmarsh. 


MT.    VERNON    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Fred  L.  Bauer, 
Everett  E.  Brown, 
Fred  R.  Col  burn, 
William  C.  Conway, 
Earl  E.  Davidson, 
Robert  C.  Hawkins, 
Winthrop  F.  Irving, 
Carl  H.  Karcher, 
William  D.  Lane, 
William  G.  Lutz, 
Ernst  F.  Meyer, 
William  A.  Namiery, 
George  Ratcliff, 
Richard  A.  Weschrob, 
Albert  C.  Wliittemore. 

Qirls. 
Annie  B.  Cochrane, 
Anna  B.  Fuchs, 
Maude  L.  Guild, 
Clara  A.  Harring, 
Millie  C.  Hathaway, 
Annie  H.  Holbrook, 
Frances  H.  Jordan, 
Nellie  C.  Madden, 
Louise  A.  Mann, 
Elizabeth  M.  Murphy, 
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Mary  A.  O'Brien, 
Josie  V.  Plumer, 
Alice  E.  Scaver, 
Julia  E.  Stevens. 


NORCROSS    SCHOOL. 

Oirls. 

Margaret  I.  Barker, 
Lucy  J.  Bartlett, 
Helen  H.  Boynton, 
Nora  A.  Brown, 
Jessie  A.  Chute, 
Margaret  L.  Cooney, 
Mary  E.  Cronin, 
Catherine  A.  Dacy, 
Nora  E.  Dal  ton, 
Ellen  F.  Davis, 
Mary  E.  Donnelly, 
Clara  H.  Fidler, 
Margaret  E.  FitzGeraM, 
Eleanor  F.  Griffin, 
Catherine  E.  Halligan, 
Catherine  E.  Hughes, 
Carrie  S.  Jenkins, 
Mary  E.  Kelly, 
Charlotte  J.  Kenney, 
Mary  F.  Keyes, 
Charlotte  Lane, 
Anna  E.  Lydon, 
Ellen  C.  Magner, 
Ellen  G.  Mahony, 
Helen  F.  Manning, 
Anna  M.  Martin, 
Sarah  E.  Martin, 
Ellen  G.  Moore, 
Mary  E.  Murphy, 
Margaret  J.  Murphy, 
Lucy  A.  Newton, 
Mary  A.  O'Neill, 
Catherine  N.  Sullivan, 
Hannah  E.  Threadgold, 
Evelvn  A.  Webster. 


PHH.LIPS    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Frank  J.  Batcheller, 
William  H.  Batum, 
x'atrick  D.  Callahan, 
Daniel  J.  Cronin, 
John  J.  Cronin, 
Charles  H.  Dill  worth, 
John  C.  Driscoll,  Jr., 
Joseph  P.  Fagan,  ^ 

Robert  J.  Friery, 
Manuel  Gortinkle, 
Michael  G.  Hackett, 
John  J.  Hallahan, 
Walter  T.  Hannigan, 
John  J.  Hai'vey, 
John  P.  Hinchy, 
George  J.  Ingalls, 
George  F.  Keen  an, 
John  Kippenberger, 
Samuel  L.  Leftovith, 
David  J.  McCarthy, 
Leo  PL  McCarthj', 
Dennis  J.  McGillicuddy, 
William  F.  Methuen, 
Francis  H.  Mills, 
Thomas  F.  Mulvey, 
Jeremiah  L.  Murphy, 
Jeremiah  J.  O'Connor, 
Lewis  J.  Pierce, 
Ruel  S.  Pierce, 
Francis  E.  Quinn, 
William  F.  Scanlan, 
Henry  Siskind, 
Harold  W.  Smith, 
Francis  C.  Stacy, 
William  F.  Sullivan, 
Edmund  G.  Toomey, 
Andrew  T.  Walsh. 

PRESCOTT    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Sidney  A.  Allen, 
Samuel  C.  Bade}', 
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Joseph  M.  Blagdon, 
William  F.  Copithorne, 
Louis  De  Wolfe, 
Harry  E.  Fall, 
Charles  H.  Ford, 
Bernard  R.  Freeman, 
William  C.  Ham, 
George  S.  Keyes, 
Burt  R.  Martin, 
James  F.  McLaughlin, 
Philip  C.  McMahon, 
Charles  V.  McNulty, 
Burt  T.  Shaw, 
Edward  L.  Sheridan, 
Paul  K.  Snow, 
William  H.  Swift. 

Girls. 
Elizabeth  H.  Black, 
Minnie  F.  Blagdon, 
Mabel  Butterfield, 
Alice  T.  Chandler, 
Alice  M.  Clark, 
Mary  A.  Favour, 
Margaret  F.  Goggin, 
Mary  G.  Green, 
Phoebe  A.  Jordan, 
Elizabeth  G.  Keenan, 
Margaret  R.  Keenan, 
Jennie  M.  Kelly, 
Katharine  A.  McNulty, 
Katie  G.  Melligan, 
Mabel  A.  Mooney, 
Ethel  M.  Morrill, 
INIary  O'Brien, 
Lavinia  F.  O'Callaghan, 
Mary  E.  Reardon, 
Rena  F.  Rich, 
Florence  E.  Swift, 
Mabel  E.  Turner. 

PRINCE    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
James  F.  Bamford, 


Albert  E.  Blight, 
Louis  de  P.  Cole, 
Charles  B.  Comee, 
Charles  H.  Comey, 
William  H.  Drollet, 
George  P.  Emmons, 
Arthur  S.  Fitch, 
Curtis  P.  Guilford, 
Daniel  E.  Hallett, 
Byam  Ilollings, 
Edward  N.  Lee, 
Walter  L.  Leighton, 
Francis  C.  Lincoln, 
Ernest  L.  Littlefield, 
Benjamin  S.  Luther, 
Earl  R.  Martin, 
John  J.  JNIcGary, 
Fred  C.  Mullen, 
Perley  C.  Palmer, 
Allan  W.  Rowe, 
Robert  W.  Sawtelle, 
Stanley  C.  Sears, 
Channing  C.  Simmons, 
Oscar  Simmons, 
Montfort  H.  Smith, 
Albert  Stone, 
Frank  D.  Stranahan, 
Etheredge  Walker, 
Stuart  Walker. 

Girls. 

Maud  E.  Bacon, 
Lillian  M.  Bell, 
Alice  M.  Busiel, 
Florence  K.  Cheney, 
Marion  W.  Chick, 
Jessie  M.  Douglass, 
Mary  C.  Dwyer, 
Annie  P.  Ellsworth, 
Amy  E.  Emery, 
Ethel  M.  Fales, 
Alice  A.  Fay, 
Nina  Filisetti, 
Margie  Frasier, 
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Elizabeth  P.  Gardner, 
Sarah  li.  Hecht, 
Gerti'ude  E.  Higgins, 
Blanche  C.  Howard, 
Leota  C.  Jellison, 
Amanda  E.  Johnson, 
Reatha  B.  King, 
Leslie  B.  Kyle, 
Grace  E.  Lord, 
Alice  G.  Lovett, 
Alice  L.  Meserve, 
Mary  J.  Monohan, 
Mabel  I.  Otis, 
Marion  L.  Owen, 
Ruth  Perry, 
May  E.  Richardson, 
Bessie  C.  Roberts, 
Hattie  A.  Severance, 
Marie  W.  Smith, 
Louise  N.  Valjiey, 
Ethel  A.  Wakefield, 
Jennie  W.  Waldron, 
Anna  M.  Walsh, 
Clara  W.  Ware, 
Marion  Waterman, 
Ella  L.  West. 

QUINCY  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Philip  Barrant, 
Frederick  C.  Benway, 
Samuel  E.  Berger, 
Patrick  F.  Butler, 
Thomas  F.  P.  Carr, 
James  E.  Collins, 
Michael  F.  Cronin, 
Fred  G.  Daniels, 
Jeremiah  F.  Donovan, 
Daniel  M.  J.  Duggan, 
Charles  E.  Earle, 
James  J.  Harkins, 
John  H.  Holding, 
Thomas  F.  Houlihan, 


William  T.  Irving, 
Daniel  A.  Keating, 
William  F.  KerHgan, 
John  J.  Leaiy, 
Henry  Levi, 
Frank  L.  Lyons, 
Joseph  Manning, 
James  F.  McDermott, 
Henry  P.  Moltedo, 
John  F.  Murphy, 
John  C.  Ormsby, 
James  Quartz, 
John  J.  Quinn, 
John  J.  Radley, 
Theodore  M.  Seckel, 
Joseph  L.  Slattery, 
Frank  W.  Slawson, 
James  F.  Sullivan, 
James  J.  Sullivan, 
Michael  J.  Sullivan, 
Thomas  J.  Tynan. 

RICE   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
William  L.  Aldi-ich, 
Arthur  S.  Allen, 
Clifton  B.  Arey, 
George  A.  Barnes, 
Edward  S.  Bennett, 
Carroll  M.  Bill, 
Thedford  E.  Blakely, 
George  W.  Brennan, 
Morris  C.  Brennan, 
Harry  A.  Brigham, 
Wakeman  Brown, 
Timothy  P.  Callahan, 
William  H.  Cambridge, 
J.  Arthur  Coles, 
Thomas  J.  Conlon, 
George  O.  Cook, 
George  H.  L.  Curtin, 
Albert  G.  Cutler, 
Fred  W.  Daggett, 
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Frank  E.  Dodge, 
Frank  D.  Doyle, 
Herbert  S.  Durgin, 
Arthur  C.  Fitzpatrick, 
Frank  S.  Haj'den, 
Benjamin  Lazarus, 
Patrick  J.  McCarthy, 
Thomas  F.  McCormick, 
William  R.  McFarland, 
Thomas  M.  McLachlan, 
Frank  J.  Nagle, 
William  J.  Nagle, 
Frank  C.  Pendola, 
John  J.  Pendola, 
Guy  C.  Rowell, 
Francis  E.  Smith, 
Alexander  R.  Wagstaff, 
Walter  G.  Waitt, 
Harry  E.  Whitney, 
Arthur  K.  Wildes, 
Rupert  D.  Worcester, 
Eugene  E.  Wymau. 

SHERWIN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Josejjh  F.  Amrhein, 
Albert  M.  Ballou, 
Harry  G.  Beyer, 
William  C.  Boj^p, 
Arthur  F.  Bradlee, 
Thomas  F.  Burke, 
Timothy  F.  Callahan, 
Leon  I.  Chester, 
Charles  II.  Chick, 
John  P.  Clair, 
John  F.  Cotter, 
John  J.  Craig, 
George  F.  Crocker, 
John  W.  Foss, 
Edward  F.  Glavin, 
Daniel  Good, 
William  O.  P.  Good, 
James  J.  Hagerty, 


Frank  Juggins, 
Arthur  H.  Macdonald, 
Carl  G.  M.  Miller, 
Hermann  JNIiller, 
Harry  L.  Mills, 
John  F.  Murphy, 
elames  J.  Owens, 
Alexander  R.  Paul, 
Henry  Pollack, 
Charles  A.  Rice, 
John  C.  B.  Sachs, 
William  Scanlan, 
Charles  W.  Simmonds, 
Warren  A.  Spurr,' 
Percy  J.  Vail, 
Arthur  W.  Vaughan, 
William  ]\I.  Waul, 
Ernest  C.  Wells, 
Jose^Dli  R.  Yendley. 

SHURTLEFF  SCHOOL 

Girls. 
Gertrude  H.  Arndt, 
Margaret  T.  Baker, 
Christaljell  Clune, 
Julia  F.  Connolly, 
Sarah  F.  Costello, 
Ellen  T.  Coughlin, 
Mary  A.  Cronin, 
Catherine  L.  Crowley, 
Katherine  G.  Daly, 
Nora  E.  Daly, 
Julia  G.  Davison, 
Florence  DeBock, 
Mary  T.  Donely, 
Mabel  C.  Duke, 
Edith  H.  Faber, 
Edith  G.  Fisher, 
Mattie  E.  Fisher, 
Anna  J.  Flynn, 
Mary  D.  Freeman, 
Lottie  A.  Fviller, 
Flora  E.  Gerrisli, 
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Fanny  B.  Gordon, 
Etta  F.  Higgins, 
Elizabeth  J.  Horton, 
Emma  F.  Johnston, 
Gi'ace  E.  Kearns, 
Anna  M.  King, 
Maiy  A.  Kivlan, 
Minnie  F.  Lewis, 
Lottie  M.  Mackay, 
Florence  J.  Mayers, 
Mary  E.  McCann, 
Mary  F.  McCarthy, 
Ellen  T.  McGinley, 
Annie  C.  McQuarrie, 
Mary  F.  Nelligan, 
Nellie  A.  Nowlin, 
Gertrude  H.  O'Connor, 
Mary  F.  O'Leary, 
Elizabeth  T.  O'Neil, 
Grace  J.  O'Neil, 
Edith  M.  Parker, 
Edna  R.  Patterson, 
Stella  M.  Pease, 
Annie  E.  Reagan, 
L.  Gertrude  Sanborn, 
Ellen  F.  Shaughnessy, 
Mabel  T.  Small, 
Florence  L.  Smith, 
Ethel  M.  Spooner, 
Agnes  L.  Sullivan, 
S.  Gertrude  Tighe, 
Catherine  A.  Tucker, 
Mary  A.  White, 
Isabel  Whyte. 

STOUGHTON    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
John  T.  Bogman, 
Frank  S.  Bourne, 
George  H.  Cavanagh, 
John  P.  Cavanagh, 
Augustus  G.  Gigger, 
Alexander  A.  Martin, 


Clarence  A.  Needham, 
Oscar  J.  Price, 
John  H.  Pratt, 
Henry  W.  Strangman, 
Anthony  Travers, 
William  II.  Wagner. 

Oirls. 

Stella  W.  Brown, 
Amy  E.  Clay, 
Lillian  G.  GrOve, 
Emma  A.  Hawes, 
Susie  F.  Holway, 
Louretta  McDonald, 
Clarissa  M.  Smith, 
Mary  E.  Sullivan, 
L.  Mai'ion  Taylor, 
Mabel  E.  Trask. 

THOMAS    N.   HART    SCHOOL 

Boys. 
Wesley  M.  Bishop, 
Frank  F.  C.  Bock  el  man, 
Colin  Campbell, 
William  J.  Day, 
John  J.  Desmond, 
William  H.  Downs, 
Henry  T.  Dudley, 
George  Gavin, 
Thomas  J.  Guy, 
Chester  E.  Hammond, 
John  F.  Higgins, 
John  Hooley, 
John  J.  Kenney, 
William  J.  Keyes, 
Henr^r  F.  Koerber, 
Karl  W.  Koerber, 
Howard  W.  Langguth, 
Henry  M.  Lyman, 
Walter  I).  McAvoy, 
Frank  D.  O'Connor, 
Joseph  P.  O'Reilly, 
William  B.  Palmer, 
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Frank  II.  Queen, 
elohn  F.  Slattery, 
John  A.  Solothurnman, 
Harry  W.  Soule, 
Robert  F.  Souther, 
George  D.  Sprague, 
Fred  M.  Stevens, 
George  E.  Thyng, 
Alva  G.  Tibbetts. 


TILESTON    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
INIarston  I.  Cobb, 
John  Kenney, 
Clarence  M.  Parker, 
Charles  H.  Skinner. 

Oirls. 
J.  Elizabeth  Anthony, 
Annie  L.  Berry, 
Olive  M.  Berry, 
Florence  E.  Buck, 
Anna  J.  Culgin, 
Anna  F.  Daley, 
Sara  V.  Doonan, 
Bertha  Fisher, 
Elizabeth  Hammersley, 
Elizabeth  W.  Hersey, 
Lillian  C.  Mcintosh, 
Hannah  D.  Williams. 


WARREN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Herman  A.  Bragg, 
Fred  M.  Burroughs, 
Frank  D.  Colby, 
Myron  G.  P.  Cressey, 
Prentice  L.  Garland, 
Leon  P.  Goodspeed, 
Norman  S.  Hope, 
Alexander  R.  Johnston, 


Joseph  W.  Laughlin, 
John  W.  McBrine, 
George  W.  McDonald, 
Howard  M.  Pitman, 

Edgar  S.  Rattleff, 
Ernest  F.  Rich, 
George  W.  Rich, 
Charles  I.  Ruggles, 
William  D.  Theall. 

Girls. 
Bessie  M.  Berry, 
Mary  A.  Bradford, 
Grace  M.  Broaders, 
Florence  O.  Brock, 
Josephine  M.  Burckmyer, 
Mary  E.  Burroughs, 
Annie  Carter, 
Eva  M.  Colton, 
Margaret  Connell, 
Katie  J.  Connorton, 
Augusta  T.  Ci'ane, 
Lucy  C.  Dyer, 
Julia  A.  Falvey, 
Mary  A.  Fox, 
Bessie  E.  Hunt, 
Helen  Leavitt, 
Olive  D.  Littlefield, 
Bessie  C.  McBrine, 
Alice  M.  McCusker, 
Maude  M.  Nason, 
Pearl  E.  Pomeroy, 
MargeretG.  Riley, 
Carrie  M.  Robinson, 
Annie  I.  Ruston, 
May  E.  Simonds, 
Mary  E.  Sullivan, 
Eva  B.  Tinker. 

WELLS   SCHOOL 
Girls. 

Elizabeth  F.  Barry, 
Annie  E.  Brennan, 
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Veronica  G.  Bryan, 
Lillian  R,  Carr, 
Mary  J.  Dai  ley, 
Augusta  Danziger. 
Veronica  G.  Desmond, 
Margaret  A.  Feeney, 
Veronica  L.  Gaytons, 
Gertrude  R.  Goldman, 
Helen  M.  Hurley, 
Sadie  Isenberg, 
Rose  F.  Kamber, 
Rachel  Lipman, 
Mary  F.  Lloyd, 
Sadie  V.  Lyons, 
Katharine  L.  Macdonald, 
Mary  G.  Malone, 
Mary  F.  Marshall, 
Alice  G.  McCarthy, 
Marion  A.  McCarthy, 
Katherine  L.  INIcLaughlin, 
Janet  L.  Miller, 
Clara  A.  Milliken, 
Annie  T.  Murphy, 
Mary  E.  R.  Noone, 
Mary  F.  Porter, 
Elizabeth  L.  Quigley, 
Amy  Schwartz, 
Mary  E.  Sheehan, 
Mary  M.  L.  Smith, 
Violet  L.  Smith, 
Frances  G.  Spillane, 
Grace  E.  Stetson, 
Josephine  M.  Tuttle, 
Teresa  C.  Viano, 
Margaret  Walsh, 
Mary  M.  A.  Whelan, 
Ada  E.  Younjr. 


WINTHROP   SCHOOL. 


Girls. 


Annie  Ayer, 
Bella  Belmont, 


Caroline  G.  Benway, 
Annie  M.  Boodro, 
Louise  VV.  A.  Boodro, 
Helen  F.  Brennan, 
Margaret  F.  Courtney, 
Katherine  M.  E.  Daly, 
JNIary  E.  Donovan, 
Anna  E.  Ebediard, 
Catherine  G.  Foley, 
Margaret  J.  Gamage, 
Alice  S.  Gardner, 
Hariet  Gerber, 
Katharine  J.  Gillis, 
Lucy  V.  Gitto, 
Mary  E.  Goodwin, 
Annie  H.  M.  Haley, 
Martha  Hatch, 
Mabel  B.  Heath, 
Jessie  A.  Hinchliffe, 
Maggie  W.  Hinchliffe, 
May  L.  Horgan, 
INIarion  La  Farge, 
Louisa  D.  Land, 
Annie  E.  Lee, 
Edith  M.  Lynch, 
Josejihine  A.  McCarthy, 
Annie  M.  W.  McDonald, 
Katharine  E.  McPhilomy, 
Blanche  E.  Mooney, 
Jessie  A.  Murphy, 
Annie  E.  Nichols, 
Alice  M.  J.  Nuttle, 
Mary  A.  E.  O'Connor, 
Louisa  P.  Oestreicher, 
Annie  L.  Quinn, 
Prudence  M.  Reafuse, 
p]mma  A.  Richberg, 
Nellie  A.  Riley, 
Ida  E.  Rounsefell, 
Emma  F.  Russell, 
Annie  H.  Schimmer, 
Anna  E.  Schneidt, 
Mary  C.  Shea, 
Catherine  A.  Smith, 
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Gertrude  R.  Smithkin, 
Abigail  F.  Sullivan, 
Catherine  A.  J.  A.  Sullivan, 
Jennie  A.  Sullivau, 
Marj  T.  Talbot, 
Etta  W.  Tucker, 
Annie  E.  Tute, 


Elizabeth  A.  Walton, 
Annie  V.  Wholey, 
Carrie  H.  Wiley, 
Hanna  Wilshinsky, 
Annie  Wilson, 
Charlotte  Zirbes. 


ANNUAL    SCHOOL    FESTIVAL. 


1892. 


ANNUAL  SCHOOL   FESTIVAL,  1892. 


The  Annual  School  Festival  in  honor  of  the 
gradnates  of  the  Boston  public  schools  was  held  in 
the  Massachusetts  Mechanic  Building",  Huntington 
avenue,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  July  2,  1892, 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  School 
Board  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Fred.  G.  Pettigi-ove  (Chairman),  Miss  LaHah  B. 
Pingree,  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Daniels,  Thomas  F. 
Strange,  and  Henry   D.  Huggan. 

The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Government  and  School  Committee, 
distinguished  officials  and  citizens,  teachers  of  the 
public  schools,  and  parents  and  friends  of  the 
graduates. 

The  front  of  the  stage  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  potted  plants,  and  the  bouquets  provided  for  the 
graduates  were  arranged  in  large  banks  extending 
the  entire  width  of  the  stage.  The  bouquets,  2,650 
in  number,  were  furnished  by  the  following-named 
florists:  James  P.  Clark,  James  Delay,  ^Norton 
Brothers,  T.  H.  Meade,  J.  P.  Newman  &  Sons, 
Twombly  &  Sons,  A.  C.  Bowditch  &  Co.,  and  John 
Mooney. 

The  Boston  Cadet  Band,  under  the  dii*ection  of 
Mr.  J.  Thomas  Baldwin,  furnished  the  music  for  the 
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occasion.       The    collations    for    the   committee    and 
pnpils  were  provided  by  Mr.  William  Tnfts. 

The  gradnates  were  marshalled  to  theii-  places 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Marshal  Samuel  J.  Bul- 
lock, master  of  the  Bunker  Hill  School. 

The  graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  filled  the 
first  balcony  and  aboat  five  hundred  seats  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall.  The  graduates  of  the  Normal, 
Latin,  and  High  schools  had  been  excused  from 
taking  part  in  the  exei-cises  on  account  of  the  lim- 
ited accommodations,  but  many  of  them  were  present 
as  invited  guests.  Not  many  years  ago  these  animal 
school  festivals  were  held  in  Music  Hall  and  all  gradu- 
ates participated  in  the  exercises.  Then  it  became  nec- 
essary to  excuse  the  High  School  graduates  from 
attendance  on  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduates  and  the  insufiicient  accommo- 
dations of  Music  Hall.  It  very  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  this  hall  had  become  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  first  festival  ivas  held  in  Mechanic 
Bailding  in  1882.  The  Normal,  Latin,  and  High 
School  graduates  were  again  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  exercises.  The  number  of  graduates  in  1883 
from  all  the  schools  was  2,059.  In  1890  the  number 
of  graduates  had  increased  to  2,812.  It  was  found 
that  even  the  accommodations  of  the  large  hall 
of  Mechanic  Building  afforded  but  comparatively 
small  space  for  the  invited  guests  and  others,  after 
the  graduates  had  been  provided  for,  and  it  was 
decided  to  again  excuse  the  graduates  of  the 
higher  grades  of  schools  and  require  the  attend- 
ance of  the  graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  only. 
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The  present  year  the  number  of  diploma  scholars 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  was  about  2,450.  As  most 
of  the  graduates  of  the  High  Schools  had  previ- 
ously taken  part  in  the  School  Festival  as  gradu- 
ates of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  committee  felt 
less  reluctance  in  excusing  them. 

There  has  been  no  singing  at  the  annual  school 
festival  except  at  such  times  as  the  music  festival 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  school  festival. 
The  Festival  Committee  of  this  year  decided  to  try 
the  experiment  of  having  the  pupils  and  the  audience 
sing  "America."  Mr.  James  M.  McLaughlin,  one 
of  the  Special  Instructors  of  Music  in  the  public 
schools,  presided  at  the  organ,  which,  with  the  band, 
furnished  the  accompaniment.  The  singing  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  occa- 
sion. ' 

The  Chairman  of  the  Festival  Committee,  Mr. 
Fred.  G.  Pettigrove,  delivered  the  opening  address. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FRED.  G.  PETTIGROVE. 

Graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools:  In  the  name  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  on  behalf  of  all  its  members,  I  give  yon 
greetings  and  congratulations. 

We  welcome  you  to  this  annual  festival,  which  marks  the  close 
of  your  work  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  give  you  jo}'  upon  the 
success  you  have  gained  there.  Wherever  3'ou  go  in  ail  the  years 
to  come  each  of  you  will  take  our  highest  hopes  that  the  brightest 
promise  of  this  morning  of  your  life  may  be  fulfilled. 

Ouce  a  3'earfor  almost  a  hundred  years  the  graduates  of  the 
Boston  public  schools  have  come  together  as  you  are  assembled 
here  to-day.  The  99th  annual  festival  no  more  resembles  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  early  part  of  this  century  than  the  noble  building  on 
Warren  avenue,  where  the  Latin  School  now  has  its  home,  looks 
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like  the  old  Latin  School-house  that  once  stood  on  School  street. 
But  the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  this  gathering  are  the  same  as 
when  the  pupils  were  first  summoned  to  receive  the  medals  under 
tlie  gift  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  owned  himself  a  debtor  to  the 
"  free  Grammar  School." 

From  a  very  small  beginning,  this  festival  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  the  only  place  large  enough  to  fitly  hold  it  is  this 
great  hall;  and,  if  Boston  keep  its  steady  growth  of  recent  years, 
we'll  hold  the  annual  festival  on  Boston  Common  early  in  the  next 
century.  There  will  be  no  roof  in  the  city  that  can  shelter  a  sin- 
gle meeting  of  the  graduates.  Tliere  will  be  no  voice  strong 
enough  to  reach  them  ;  then  we  will  summon  electricity  to  our  aid 
and  talk  to  them  by  telephone. 

Like  the  festival  the  schools  have  changed  in  appearance,  and 
like  it  they  have  been  improved.  In  viewing  the  work  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  I  have  often  been  impressed  with  the  great 
changes  that  have  in  recent  years  been  made  in  methods  and  the 
greater  changes  in  the  work  accomplished.  An  old  maxim  is, 
that  to  be  as  good  as  your  father,  you  must  be  better;  that  is, 
because  you  have  greater  advantages,  you  must  be  better  fitted 
for  the  world's  work  than  were  your  fathers  when  they  began  it. 
Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  your  training  in  many  ways  is  vastly 
superior  to  that  given  to  the  children  of  the  last  generation.  If 
anybody  questions  it  I  will  point  him  to  the  improvement  in 
drawing  as  a  type  of  all  the  others — the  study  that  stimulates 
the  brain  through  the  eye  and  the  hand.  An  outline  map  of 
North  America  drawn  by  a  Grammar  School  pupil  to-day  is  likely 
to  be  reasonably  correct.  But,  if  America  had  resembled  some 
of  the  maps  of  it  that  I  saw  in  mv  school  days,  the  early  dis- 
coverers would  have  fled  in  dismay  at  the  first  sight  of  the  coast. 

You  have  all  been  reminded  this  week  of  the  great  opportuni- 
ties enjoyed  in  the  Grammar  Schools  you  have  attended  for  the 
last  five  years  or  more.  And  my  first  appeal  to  you  this  after- 
noon is,  that  throughout  your  life  you  will  do  all  that  in  you  lies 
to  cherish,  to  protect,  and  to  defend  the  integrit}'  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  public  schools.  You  will  be  inspired  to  do  this,  not 
only  l)y  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  what  you  have  received  from 
them,  but  the  loftiest  patriotism  will  impel  you  to  preserve  them 
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as  the  safeguard  of  republican  iustitutious.  There  may  be  in 
these  schools  some  deficiencies  in  Latin,  some  shortcomings  in 
mathematics,  as  an  eminent  and  friendlj^  critic  has  declared  ;  but 
if  they  create  a  sturdy  citizenship,  and  make  men  fit  to  govern 
themselves,  no  man  has  the  right  to  say  that  they  are  failures. 

Judged  by  this  standard,  the  public  school  must  be  counted  as 
a  grand  success.  There  are  other  reasons  why  the  value  of  this 
system  should  not  be  measured  by  scholarship  alone.  The  pupils 
of  the  schools  come  from  every  race  and  every  creed,  and  the 
sharp  and  bitter  differences  that  have  made  so  much  unhappiness 
in  the  world  are  often  melted  away  or  softened  by  the  loving 
friendships  of  the  school-room.  More  than  this,  the  pupils  take 
in  many  cases  into  poor  and  humble  homes  the  first  ambition 
that  has  ever  entered  there.  The}'  become  the  teachers  of  the 
untaught  thousands  who  seek  refuge  on  our  shore.  They  are  the 
home  missionaries  who  are  saving  free  government  from  the 
danger  of  foreign  influence. 

To  those  of  you  who  will  continue  your  studies  b}'  entering 
the  High  School,  there  is  nothing  to  say  especially,  except  to 
urge  you  to  be  as  faithful  and  diligent  in  the  higher  grades  as 
you  have  been  in  the  course  you  have  just  completed.  To  those 
who  must  perforce  close  to-da}'  your  active  relation  to  the  day 
schools,  there  will  be  abundant  opportunities  for  continuing  your 
study.  The  libraries,  the  reading-rooms,  the  evening  schools, 
the  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  self-improvement  that  this 
great  city  affords  will  enable  you  to  keep  alive  all  your  mental 
activities  and  to  bring  yourself  to  the  highest  level  of  citizen- 
ship. 

In  the  schools  you  have  learned  the  lesson  that  there  is  no 
privileged  class  in  this  community  ;  side  by  side  sit  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  and  under  that  roof  come  together  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions. Here  is  the  nursery  of  democracy,  the  hope  of  the  re- 
public. You  will  find  in  the  broader  field  of  life  that  all  your  suc- 
cess must  be  gained  by  your  own  efforts.  Another  lesson  you 
have  learned  is  to  regard  the  rights  and  respect  the  opinions  of 
your  fellows.  This  too  is  like  the  world  you  will  enter,  for  there 
is  no  man  however  great  who  can  safelj'  scorn  his  neighbor's 
rights,  and  there  is  no  man  however  humble  who  has  not  the  right 
to  utter  his  honest  thoughts. 
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As  you  have  been  so  often  told,  no  time  or  place  has  ever 
offered  a  greater  mission  than  will  be  yours  if  3'ou  choose  to  take 
it.  Whether  you  go  into  higher  places  of  learning  or  into  the 
struggle  for  a  livelihood,  you  can  still  do  your  part  of  this  work 
of  lifting  to  a  higher  plane  the  charactor  of  the  community  where 
vou  dwell ;  you  cannot  more  surely  serve  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  State  than  by  keeping  your  hearts  and  your  hands  pure  and 
clean.  If  you  do  this  you  will  make  a  prouder  city  and  a  nobler 
State.  You  will  help  to  keep  our  civilization  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  world's  progress. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  the  Chairman  said: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  always  considered  the 
education  of  her  children  as  one  of  the  paramount  interests  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  therefore  with  especial  pleasure  that  we  welcome 
here  to-day  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth.  When  you  greet 
him  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  you  may  remember  that 
he  is  a  graduate  of  the  common  schools  and  the  friend  of  every 
pupil  here.  I  now  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  His  Ex- 
cellency William  E.  Russell,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

ADDRESS  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  GOVERNOR  RUSSELL. 

Mr.  PetUgrove,  School  Children,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  When 
I  reflect  how  often  I  have  inflicted  myself  upon  indulgent  audi- 
ences in  this  Commonwealth,  I  sometimes  doubt  if  it  is  quite  right 
for  me  to  pursue  that  course  longer ;  and  I  very  much  doubt 
if  it  is  fair  to  thrust  myself  on  the  patience  of  these  thousands 
of  school  children.  And  yet  I  assure  you  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasui'e  that  I  come  here  to-day,  though  I  come,  as  perhaps  you 
notice,  with  a  voice  and  throat  a  little  worn  from  constant  speak- 
ing the  past  month  at  school,  at  college,  and  at  seminary. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here,  because  I  know  of  nothing  more  beautiful 
and  inspiriting  than  to  see  this  gathering  of  the  school  children  of 
Boston,  the  blossom  and  the  fruit  of  her  great  and  glorious  public 
school  system.  I  think  it  is  a  fitting  place  for  the  Commonwealth 
to  be.     I  wonder  she  has  not  been  represented  here   before,  for 
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you  represent,  in  the  education  given  you,  one  of   lier  greatest 
institutions  and  one  of  which  she  is  justly  proud. 

From  the  very  earliest  daj's  in  the  history  of  our  Common- 
wealth, Massachusetts  has  given  her  energy,  her  ability',  and  of 
her  wealth  to  the  founding  and  building  up  of  our  public  school 
system.  The  early  founders  of  our  Commonwealth,  when  they 
first  reached  this  rugged  shore,  seeking  here  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  with  freedom  of  conscience,  and  liberty  and 
equality  in  affairs  of  state,  almost  the  first  thing  they  did  to  en- 
sure liberty  and  equality,  to  ensure  a  great  and  prosperous  Com- 
monwealth, was  to  found  our  public  school  system.  And  in  the 
midst  of  this  wilderness,  where  day  b}^  day  they  were  fighting  with 
poverty  and  struggling  for  a  livelihood,  they  gave  of  their  pov- 
erty, in  sacrifice  and  suffering,  that  our  schools  and  our  colleges 
might  be  founded,  and  that  upon  them  there  might  grow  up  a 
prosperous  and  happy  communitj-. 

I  remember  the  words,  the  quaint  words,  which  were  used  in 
one  of  the  early  laws.  They  said  that  our  public  schools  were 
given  to  us  in  order  that  learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the 
graves  of  our  forefathers.  But  later,  in  our  constitution,  thej^ 
expressed  better,  I  thiuk,  the  real  purpose  of  the  education  they 
were  planning,  when  they  said  that  education,  knowledge,  and 
wisdom,  generally  diffused  among  the  people,  were  necessar\'  for 
the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  their  liberties.  It  was  wis- 
dom as  a  meaus  to  an  end ;  it  was  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
liberty  ;  it  was  education  spread  among  the  people  as  a  bulwark 
to  their  rights,  that  our  pious  forefathers  sought  in  giving  to 
us  tins  institution  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  following  down 
the  life  of  the  Commonwealth,  you  will  find  her  guarding  and 
watching  over  this  school  system  with  greatest  care  and  devot- 
ing to  it  her  energy  and  ability. 

The  constitution  also  speaks  of  a  higher  education  in  our  schools, 
our  public  schools,  our  seminaries,  and  in  the  university  that  was 
planted  early  in  the  years  of  our  colonial  life.  They  meant  that 
education,  commencing  at  the  public  school  and  culminating  in  the 
university,  should  be  diffused  amoug  our  people  —  not  that  the 
opportunity  for  higher  education  was  to  be  opened  to  every  child 
in  the  Commonwealth,  but  if  not  opened  to  every  member  of  the 
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body  politic,  then  its  influence  was  to  go  out  among  the  people, 
and  education  was  everywhere  to  be  diffused  among  them  as  the 
bulwark  of  their  rights  and  their  liberties.  That  places  upon  edu- 
cation a  stringent  duty.  It  is  not  for  you  and  for  others  who 
have  the  benefit  of  school  or  of  higher  education  to  be  content  to 
limit  your  influence  by  using  it  only  for  personal  success.  I  told 
them  at  Harvard  the  other  day  that  with  us  education  could  never 
be  the  student  in  his  closet,  but  that  it  had  got  to  be  the  mission- 
ary, the  pioneer,  and  the  schoolmaster  abroad,  to  uplift  and  to  help 
the  people. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  your  3'oung  minds  that  duty 
which  rests  upon  every  one  who  has  the  privilege  of  education.  It 
is  education  which  sings  of  liberty,  which  marshals  the  conscience 
of  a  people  ;  it  is  education  which  leads  in  the  great  agitations  for 
human  rights  ;  it  is  education  which  meets  poverty  and  seeks  to 
remove  its  burdens  and  its  hardships  ;  it  is  education  which  fights 
for  country  and  for  freedom,  — that  is  education,  taking  its  proper 
place  and  doing  its  perfect  work.  That  education  begins  in  the 
public  schools,  the  primary  schools,  and  culminates  in  the  higher 
universities. 

I  was  pleased,  Mr.  President,  with  what  you  said  about  one 
phase  of  public  school  life  which  I  think  ought  ever  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  and  that  is  the  democracy  of  the  public  school. 
In  these  days,  when  we  are  so  apt  to  be  divided  by  unfortunate 
distinctions,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  divide  our  people  into 
classes,  when  there  is  great  difference  between  poverty  and  wealth 
and  in  the  opportunities  open  to  our  people,  I  think  it  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  take  the  3'oung  life  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  put  it  into 
our  public  schools,  and  there,  without  distinction  of  class,  without 
distinction  of  wealth  or  of  poverty,  of  race  or  creed,  without  any 
of  the  accidents  which  surround  birth  and  differentiate  people 
into  classes,  to  let  the  life  of  each  run  out  into  the  lives  of  all, 
and  have  children  grow  up  stronger,  better,  nobler,  because  they 
are  in  touch  with  the  great  life  around  them.  I  do  not  believe 
in  an  education  which  separates  children  apart  from  each  other. 

Now  a  single  word  especially  to  the  children.  Many  of  you 
complete  to-day  your  education,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned. 
Many  of  you  go  from  these  schools  into  the  higher  schools,  and 
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others  into  semiuai'ies  ;  but  to  all  of  you  there  opens  to-day  a 
larger,  broader  life  than  that  which  you  have  lived  in  the  past. 
AVhether  you  enter  into  the  practical  fields  of  life  or  into  the 
higher  schools,  you  will  find  a  greater  opportunity  for  3'our  in- 
fluence and  for  3'our  abilities.  May  I  say  to  3'ou,  as  you  go  forth 
into  that  life, that  as  each'school  gives  3'ou  to-da_v  a  farewell,  our  dear 
old  Commonwealth,  which  is  the  mother  and  founder  of  all  the 
schools,  extends  to  you  a  welcome.  If  the  schools  part  with  you 
to-day,  the  Commonwealth  opens  the  wider  her  arms  to  receive  you 
into  the  larger,  grander  life  of  the  State.  You  enter  that  life  by 
entering  into  the  lives  of  her  people  ;  you  do  not  enter  that  life  by 
leading  a  life  apart  by  ^^ourselves. 

I  love,  in  speaking  to  school  children,  to  leave  in  parting  with 
them,  if  I  may,  as  a  sort  of  benediction  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  words  of  a  couplet  which  have  always  been  in  my  mind, 
which  I  have  tried  in  a  humble  way  to  keep  always  before  me  — 
words  which  I  think,  if  remembered  and  followed,  tend  to  make 
every  one's  life  nobler  and  better.  They  express  the  thought  that 
it  is  not  so  much  whether  we  are  successful  or  not  which  is  im- 
portant, as  wiiether  we  try  to  be  successful  and  reach  out  to  a 
hiijh  ideal  and  a  high  standard.  And  so  I  leave  them  with  you, 
with  the  greeting,  congratulations,  and  good  wishes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth : 

'•  Grandly  begin  ;  though  ttiou  hast  time 
Bnt  for  a  line,  make  that  sublime. 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime." 

The  Chairman.  —  The  City  of  Boston  spends  annually  large 
sums  of  money  upon  the  education  of  its  school  cliildren, 
and  all  that  monej'  is  given  to  us  by  the  approval  of  the  Mayor. 
In  the  rigid  economy  which  His  Honor  is  sometimes  obliged  to 
practise  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  the  schools  are  always  the  last 
to  be  touched  by  a  reduction.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  His  Honor  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  Mayor  of 
Boston. 
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ADDRESS    OF   HIS    HONOR   MAYOR   MATTHEWS. 

Mr.  Chairman.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.,  Graduates  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools :  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  for  a 
second  time  at  tlie  annual  festival  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 
This  is  one  of  those  occasions  when,  according  to  my  experience, 
ofilcial  duty  unites  most  intimately  with  personal  pleasure. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  that,  while  it 
would  be  folly  to  assume  that  our  schools  are  perfect  and  beyond 
improvement,  and  vvhile  the  consequences  of  such  assumption 
can  only  be  to  injure  the  cause  of  education,  there  are  on  the 
other  hand  many  reasons  why  we  can  claim  with  justice  that  the 
schools  of  this  city,  public  and  private,  are  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  city  in  the  land. 

We  are  proud,  and  rightly  proud,  in  particular,  of  our  public- 
school  system.  We  are  proud  of  its  methods  and  results  ;  proud 
of  the  new  buildings  going  up  in  ever}'  section  of  the  city,  — 
buildings  which  I  like  to  think  are  destined  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
school-house  building ;  and  we  are  particularly  grateful  for  the 
conscientions  and  voluntary  efforts  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  serve  upon  our  School  Committee. 

For  these  reasons  the  people  of  this  great  city  are  willing  to 
tax  themselves  more  heavily  than  any  other  community  in  civil- 
ization for  the  support  of  public  education. 

I  sometimes  think,  however,  that  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  our  cit}-  government  in  providing  the  great  sums  needed  to 
build,  equip,  maintain,  and  improve  our  schools,  are  not  fully 
realized  or  appreciated.  With  our  debt  and  taxes  limited 
by  law,  we  yet  manage  to  spend  more  money  per  pupil,  to  build 
more  school-houses,  and  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
annual  taxes  to  school  purposes,  than  does  any  other  large  city  in 
the  world  ;  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent,  I  think,  upon  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  public  schools,  upon  that  large  section  of  our  popu- 
lation that  receive  the  benefit  of  these  expenditures,  to  bear 
constantly  in  mind  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  city  of 
Boston. 

The  national  flag  floats  above  the  school-house  roof  and  from 
the  flag- pole  on  the  school-house  green  as  an  emblem  of  the  federal 
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government  and  as  a  constant  and  appropriate  reminder  of  the 
obligations  of  patriotism.  But  I  sometimes  regret  tliat  we  have 
no  municipal  emblem  to  accompany  it;  for  the  public  school  as  we 
have  it  here  is  in  no  true  sense  a  national  institution.  The  theories 
of  education  which  are  being  worked  out  here  to-day  originated 
here,  and  not  in  Washington  ;  and  the  entire  burden  of  maintain- 
ing our  system  of  education  falls  upon  the  people  of  this  city. 
The  fact  is,  my  friends,  that  our  public  schools,  as  we  have, 
enjo}',  and  honor  them  to-day,  are  historically,  financially,  and 
actually  Boston  institutions  ;  and  the  education  that  my  j'oung 
friends  before  me  have  received  is  due,  not  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  nor  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
but  solely  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

Now,  my  friends,  as  you  leave  your  scliool  life  to  enter  upon 
the  larger  lields  of  actual  experience,  I  want  you  to  bear  this 
consideration  in  mind:  and  that  there  is  one  way,  and  one  way 
only,  in  which  j-ou  can  repay  this  debt  of  gratitude,  and  that 
is  by  evincing  an  unceasing  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
affairs  of   our  municipal  government. 

The  business  of  government,  State  and  Federal,  the  issues  of 
party  politics,  the  problems  of  national  finance,  are  all  matters 
of  little  consequence  to  the  citizen  in  comparison  with  the  methods 
and  results  of  municipal  government.  The  manner  in  wliich  the 
business  of  the  city  where  you  live  and  work  is  conducted,  is 
what  should  concern  you  most ;  and  I  want  to  impress  upon  you 
the  fact  that  you  can  repay  the  obligations  you  owe  to  this  old 
town  only  by  a  complete  and  conscientious  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  and  residence. 

And  so,  as  you  leave  this  hall  and  scatter  to  your  several 
homes,  I  trust  that  you  will,  one  and  all,  resolve  to  keep  up 
throughout  your  lives  a  watchful  interest  in  the  government  of 
this  great  cit3^ 

The  Chairman. —  The  next  speaker  is  known  to  every  graduate 
present.  He  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  School  Board 
and  directs  our  work.  He  needs  no  introduction,  for  you  are 
all  acquainted  with  Hon.  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  President  of  the 
Boston  School  Board. 
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ADDRESS    OF    HON.    CHARLES    T.    GALLAGHER. 

Parents  and  Friends^  and  Graduates  of  our  Grammar  Schools : 
You  have  beard  so  much  from  members  of  the  School  Committee 
duriug  the  past  week  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  you  re- 
ceive any  member  of  the  Board  with  ap[)lause. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you  with  many  words.  After 
the  felicitous  remarks  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  inter- 
esting words  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  the  ad<1ress  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  Annual  Festival  Committee,  there  remains  little 
for  me  to  say  except  to  repeat,  perhaps  in  different  terms,  what 
they  have  said.  I  simply  wisli  to  express  the  appreciation  of  our 
School  Committee  and  of  this  audience,  also  of  you  graduates, 
that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  has  come  here  to  assist  at  our 
deliberations.  I  present  here  also  publicly,  in  behalf  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  thanks  of  our  Board,  and  I  know  also  that 
I  express  the  thanks  of  you  people,  and  the  thanks  of  these  chil- 
dren, for  the  loyal  manner  in  which  His  Honor  the  Mayor  has 
responded  to  our  requests,  and  has  appropriated  the  moneys  we 
have  needed  for  school  purposes  ;  and  whenever  a  reduction  has 
had  to  be  made,  it  has  been  not  for  school-houses,  but  rather 
for  streets  and  for  other  departments  and  improvements  in  our 
city. 

Although  in  a  small  way  our  appropriations  for  current  ex- 
penses have  been  reduced,  we  know  that  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  out  of  the  tax  levy  ;  and  we  have  the  confidence  in 
His  Honor  the  Mayor  to  know  that  if  during  the  coming  3'ear 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  restore  that  amount,  he  will  make  it 
good  to  us. 

In  closing,  I  have  a  single  word  to  say.  I  bring  to  you  gradu- 
ates the  congratulations  of  the  School  Committee  on  this  day,  when 
you  meet  for  the  first  time  and  the  last  time,  to  you,  officially, 
His  Honor  the  Mayor.  It  is  the  first  opportunity  that  you  as 
graduates  have  to  meet  the  executive  head  of  our  city.  You  have 
met  teachers,  masters,  and  supervisors,  the  superintendent,  and 
members  of  the  School  Committee  ;  but  the  financial,  the  responsi- 
ble, the  executive  head  of  our  cit}',  you  meet  for  the  first  time  to- 
da}',  and  I  give  you  in  his  presence  the  congratulations   of  the 
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School  Committee,  and  exteud  to  vou  all  the  wish  and  the  hope 
that  you  may  enjoy  a  long  and  a  prosperous  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
School  Board,  "  America  "  was  sung  by  the  gradu- 
ates and  the  audience. 

The  graduates  marched  across  the  stage,  each 
school  being  designated  by  a  banner  with  the  name 
of  the  school  printed  thereon.  Each  graduate  re- 
ceived a  bouquet  from  the  hand  of  His  Honor  the 
Mayoi-. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  distribution  of  bouquets, 
a  collation  was  served  to  the  committee  and  invited 
guests,  and  to  graduates. 

The  doors  of  the  adjoining  Exhibition  Hall  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  devoted 
to  dancing  and  promenading. 
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SCHOOL   CENSUS.  —  Maij,  1892. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15. . . .  73,176 

Number  attending  public  schools 53,368 

"  "  private  schools 11,133 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  year  1891-2:  Boys,  36,544;  girls,  34,009;  total,  70,553. 

EXPENDITURES.  —  1891-92.  —  (Nine  Months.) 

Salaries  of  officers #45,638  33 

"         "  teachers 1,034,210  26 

Incidental  Expenses. 

By  School  Committee 420,359  70 

From  Income  Gibson  Fund 652  32 

By   City   Council  {Flag-staffs.) 

By  City  Council  (flag-staffs)   405  00 

School-houses  and  lots 527,429  10 

Total  expenditures .$2,028,754  71 

INCOME. 

School  Committee ....       .$31,352  81 

City  Council   104,500  00 

Total  income $135,852  81 

Net  expenditures  for  public  schools  (nine  months) $1,892,901  90 
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SUMMARY. 

June,  1S92. 
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95.0 

10 

120 

3,198 

2,986 

212 

93.4 

55 

742 

30,490 

27,677 

2,813 

90.7 

481 

481 

25,036 

21,5S6 

3,450 

86.2 

36 

70 

1,961 

1,345 

616 

68.6 

583 

1,423 

60,805 

53,708 

7,097 

88.3 

103 

3,059 

29,191 

24,828 

2,008 


59,189 


Special  Schools. 

o 

o 
.a 

6 

,a 
o  ^ 

ill 

i-  o  di 
< 

a 

c 
« 

Ma 

o 
(0  a 
M  o 

n 

< 

a^ 

O 

-a 
d 

1 
1 

1 

16 
5 

11 
1 

31 
129 
27 

95 

13 

1,974 

2,915 

601 

82 

11 

1,282 

1,787 
519 

13 

2 

.     .     .     . 

101 

Spectacle  Island 

Evening  High 

13 

Totals 

24 

199 

5,598 

3,681 

REGULAR  TEACHERS. 


Schools. 

Teachers 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Normal  School 

2 
15 
24 

2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
105 

6 

20 

7 

n 

6 
5 
3 
3 

3 

585 

481 

70 

8 
15 

Latin  School 

English  High  School 

24 

Girls'  High  School 

8 

Dorchester  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

7 

West  Roxhury  High  School 

Brighton  High  School 

4 

East  Boston  High  School 

690 
481 

Primary  Schools 

Kindergartens 

70 

Totals 

160 

1,200 

1,360 

508 


APPENDIX. 


SPECIAL    TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Males. 


Females.      Total. 


Horace  Mann  School 

Evening  Schools 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

French  and  German :  High  Schools 

Music  :  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools  .    . 

KiBdergarten  Methods  :  Normal  School 

Drawing :  High  and  Grammar  Schools 

Physical  Training 

Sewing 

Chemistry :  Girls'  High  School 

Laboratory  Assistant:  Girls' High  School  .  .  .  . 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  High  School  . 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  Latin  School 

Military  Drill :  High  Schools 

Manual  Training  Schools 

Cooking  Schools 

Spectacle  Island 


11 

160 

27 

3 

5 

1 


Totals  , 
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NORMAL   AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns   to  June  30,  1892. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

■a 

a 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

u 
tu 

C8 

9 
1 
7 
1 

1 
1 

1 
21 

u 

a 

1 
1 

a 
a 

u 

o 
"c 

3 
1-5 

5 

16 

2 

1 
1 

25 

"3 
ft 

a 

■z 
< 

1 
1 

i 
§ 

< 

s 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
< 
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m 
5 

5 

i 

o 
M 

5 

o 

o 
« 

406 

707 

150 
94 
54 
33 
24 
42 

5 

3 

o 

1 
< 

120 

194 

636 
301 
117 
137 
63 
64 
92 

120 
421 
194 
755 
636 
457 
218 
193 
98 
88 
138 

114 

176 

589 
279 
105 
125 
58 
61 
83 

114 

406 
176 
707 
589 
429 
199 
179 
91 
85 
125 

6 
15 
18 
48 
47 
28 
19 
14 
7 
3 
13 

95 
96 
91 
93 
93 
95 
91 
93 
92 
97 
91 

Latin 

421 

7 

English  High  .... 
Girls'  High 

755 

18 

Roxbury  High  .... 
Dorchester  High     .    . 
Charlestown  High  .   . 
West  Roxbury  High, 
Brighton  High  .... 
East  Boston  High  .  . 

166 
101 
56 
35 
24 
46 

10 
6 
5 
3 
3 
4 

Totals 

1,594 

1,724 

3,318 

1,510 

1,590 

3,100 

218 

93.4 

56 

STATISTICS. 
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EVENING   SCHOOLS. 
October,  1S91— March,  1S92. 


- 

~  S  D,bi) 

■a 

Average 

2'2_: 

£-|-5.H 

°  a 

>^l 

^.5 
o  SP 

m9 

Attendance. 

^13  S. 

~-^  2  =  a 

Schools. 

S.2 

o^^W 

SVi, 

o  o 

Im 

^ 

^ 

< 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

< 

< 

High 

106 
64 

1,903 
385 

1,559 
197 

590 
73 

430 
64 

1,020 
137 

21 
6 

25 

High,  Cb'n  Branch  .   .   . 

31 

High,  E.B.  Branch  .  .   . 

64 

393 

218 

81 

44 

125 

5 

31 

Agassiz  School,  J.P.     . 

32 

105 

75 

25 

9 

34 

2 

34 

AUston  School 

91 

176 

62 

32 

6 

38 

3 

25 

Bigelo-w  School,  S.B.     . 

107 

382 

208 

91 

71 

162 

11 

16 

Conains  School,  Rox.  .   . 

107 

329 

195 

109 

37 

146 

10 

16 

Dearborn  School,  Rox.  . 

105 

246 

118 

47 

23 

70 

6 

14 

Eliot  School 

107 

428 

191 

97 

41 

138 

11 

14 

Franklin  School   .... 

107 

817 

551 

163 

146 

311 

20 

16 

Hancock  School   .... 

107 

598 

284 

112 

28 

140 

9 

17 

Lincoln  School,  S.B.  .   . 

10.5 

226 

145 

70 

14 

84 

7 

14 

Lyman  School,  E.B.  .   . 

104 

449 

182 

70 

24 

94 

7 

16 

Phillips  School     .... 

105 

183 

112 

53 

17 

70 

5 

17 

Quincy  School 

108 

200 

149 

74 

36 

110 

8 

15 

Sherwin  School,  Rox.    . 

105 

149 

88 

45 

15 

60 

5 

15 

Warren  School,  Ch'n  .   . 

no 

304 

162 

80 

28 

108 

8 

15 

Warrenton  Street    .   .   . 

63 

160 

147 

36 

23 

59 

5 

15 

Wells  School 

107 

806 

246 

108 

55 

163 

12 

15 

Totals 

1,804 

8,239 

4,889 

1,958 

1,111 

3,069 

160 

22.3 

EVENING  DRAWING   SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 

si 

a  s 

d  ti 
iz!.2 

If 

<1 

A 
Males. 

Average 
ttendanc 

Females. 

E. 

Total. 

>  SP-i 

< 

Av.  No.  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher, 
exc.  Principal. 

Charlestown 

East  Boston 

Roxbury  

Tennyson  Street  .... 
Warren  Avenue  .... 

64 
64 
64 
64 
64 

253 
131 
211 
321 
172 

128 

79 

86 

193 

115 

98 
55 
67 
165 
61 

20 

10 

9 

1 

33 

118 
65 
76 

166 
94 

7 
4 
4 
7 
5 

19 
21 
35 
17 
23 

Totals 

320 

1,088 

601 

446 

73 

519 

27 

23 

310 
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NORMAL    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 
Numher  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June  30,  1892. 


Schools. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High  .  • 
Charlestown  High. . 
West  Roxbury  High 
Brigliton  High  .... 
East  Boston  High. . 

Totals 


No.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 


7 

14 

8 

24 

21 

13 

7 

5 

3 

3 

4 


Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 


121 
421 
194 
755 
636 
457 
218 
193 


138 


Average     No. 

of  Pupils  to 

a  Regular 

Teacher. 


17.3 
30.1 
24.2 
31.5 
30.3 
35.2 
31.1 
38.6 
32.7 
29.3 
34.5 


109 


3,319 


30.4 


Graduates,  June,  1892. 


Schools. 

Regular 
Course. 

Four  Years' 
Course. 

Total. 

Latin , 

37 
24 
150 
101 
85 
38 
30 
16 
17 
35 

37 

Girls'  Latin 

24 

English  High 

150 

Girls'  High 

62 
13 

1G3 

Roxbury  Higli 

98 

Dorchester  Higli 

38 

Charlestown  Higli 

West  Roxbury  High 

Brighton  High 

7 
6 

37 

22 
17 

East  Boston  High 

35 

Totals 

533 

88 

621 

312 


APPENDIX. 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1892. 


Schools. 


Adams 


Allston  .... 
Bennett  .... 
Bigelow  .... 
Bowditch  .  .  . 
Bowdoin  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  .  . 
Bunker  nm  .  . 
Chapman  .  .  . 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins  .... 
Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dillaway  .  .  . 
Dudley  .... 
Dwight  .... 
Edward  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson  .  .  . 
Everett  .... 
Franklin  .... 
Frothingham  . 
Gaston  .... 
George  Putnam 
Gibson  .... 
Hancock  .... 
Harris 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


233 

409 
304 
241 
734 


620 
256 

297 
334 
274 
365 


581 
641 
291 
1,000 
386 


275 


168 
196 


165 

355 

268 

378 
335 

246 
276 
312 
266 

272 
568 


653 
323 
714 
188 
213 
611 
167 


401 
409 
659 
509 
734 
378 
335 
620 
502 
573 
646 
540 
637 
568 
581 
641 
582 
1,000 
661 
667 
653 
598 
714 
356 
409 
611 
313 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

214 

150 

377 

277 

314 

228 

249 

684 

.  .  . 

344 

.  .  . 

289 

556 

241 

227 

271 

246 

303 

279 

252 

241 

312 

244 

.  ,  . 

501 

542 

592 

.  .  . 

263 

259 

873 

.  .  . 

346 

246 

.  .  . 

611 

.  .  . 

580 

249 

288 

643 

156 

167 

183 

189 

524 

138 

153 

Total, 


364 
377 
591 
477 
684 
344 
289 
556 
468 
517 
582 
493 
576 
501 
542 
592 
522 
873 
592 
611 
580 
537 
643 
323 
372 
524 
291 


5-,-° 
%< 
< 


1  OJ  ^ 

90 

92 

90 

94 

93 

91 

86 

89 

93 

90 

90 

92 

91 

89, 

93 

92 

89 

87 

89 

92 

88 

90 

90 

91 

91 

86 

93 

la 


STATISTICS. 
GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


313 


Schools. 


Harvard 

Henry  L.  Pierce   . 
Hugh  O'Brien    .   , 

Hyde 

John  A.  Andrew 
Lawrence    .  .  .  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln     

Lowell 

Lj'man 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon    .  .  . 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy 

Rice 

Sherwin 

Shurtleff 

Stoughton    .   .   .   . 
Thomas  N.  Hart   . 

Tileston 

Warren 

Wells 

Winthrop     ... 

Totals  ... 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


298 
239 
431 


352 
840 
353 
542 
362 
351 
180 
305 
150 
122 


242 
230 
555 
448 
548 

126 

439 

62 

308 


16,023 


294 
201 
308 
572 
314 

376 

369 
177 
159 
284 
160 
117 
660 

227 
263 


657 
130 


327 
538 
719 


592 
440 
739 
572 
666 
840 
729 
542 
731 
528 
339 
589 
310 
239 
660 
786 
469 
493 
555 
448 
548 
657 
256 
439 
134 
635 
538 
719 

30,490 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


274 
224 
401 

327 
793 
329 
496 
338 
320 
165 
283 
142 
112 


225 
211 
483 
412 
500 

114 

410 

57 

295 


14,131 


264 
182 
285 
512 
285 


337 
162 
144 
254 
147 
106 
601 

204 
233 


589 
113 

64 
312 
471 
635 


13,546 


538 
406 
686 
512 
612 
893 
675 
496 
675 
482 
309 
537 
289 
218 
601 
699 
429 
444 
483 
412 
500 
589 
227 
410 
131 
607 
471 
635 

27,67' 


6 

«  c 
SI)  o 

l| 
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=  c 
-J  a 

CS 
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■2 

1 

c 
< 

2 

i 

il 

<, 

2 

54 

91 

34 

92 

1 

2 

53 

93 

2 

2 

60 

89 

2 

2 

54 

92 

2 

2 

47 

94 

1 

1 

54 

93 

2 

2 

46 

91 

1 

1 

56 

92 

2 

2 

46 

92 

2 

2 

30 

91 

1 

2 

52 

91 

2 

2 

21 

93 

1 

1 

21 

91 

1 

1 

59 

91 

2 

3 

87 

89 

1 

1 

40 

91 

1 

1 

49 

90 

1 

1 

72 

87 

2 

1 

1 

36 

92 

2 

1 

5 

48 

91 

2 

] 

1 

68 

90 

. 

2 

3 

29 

89 

. 

1 

29 

93 

1 

1 

1 

13 

91 

1 

. 

' 

28 

96 

1 

2 

2 

67 

88 

. 

2 

1 

84 

88 

53 

51 

2 

82 

5 

93 

2,813 

90.8 

314 
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APPENDIX. 


DISTRIBUTION 

OF 

PUPILS    IN    EESPECT    BOTH 

CLASSES. 

Under 
4 

years. 

4 

years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

7 
years. 

8 
years. 

O 

years. 

.2  1 

^  2 

All  Classes <. 

Totals 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

•     • 

.    . 

_ 

-^^ 

•     • 

•    • 

•     • 

Advanced  Class    .  .  < 

Third-year  Class  .   .  < 

Second-year  Class  .  < 

First-year  Class   .  .  < 
Totals 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

• 

O 
© 

.    . 

"be 

s 

•    • 

•    • 

•    • 

First  Class < 

Second  Class  .  .  .  .  -^ 

Third  Class | 

Fourth  Class  .  .  .  .  K 

Fifth  Class | 

Sixth  Class < 

Ungraded  Class   .  .  < 
Totals 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 

Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

_ 

• 

1 

1 

1 
3 

S3 

s 

6 
6 

146 
104 

35 

1 
4 

105 
115 

048 
656 

17 
1 

38 
12 

83 
38 

•    • 

24 

282 

1,679 

• 

OS 

o 

First  Class  .  .  . 

Second  Class .  . 

Third  Class    .  . 
Totals  .     • 

■•{ 
■•{ 
■•{ 

Boys  .    . 

Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

3 
6 

1 
3 

128 
123 

735 

764 

1,139 
990 

© 

222 

232 

1,246 
1,078 

1,448 
1,212 

842 
709 

U 

g 

" 

1,134 
919 

2,131 
1,822 

1,554 
1,362 

632 
573 

236 
201 

Ph 

2,062 

4,411 

5,491 

5,364 

4,117 

\A   be 

All  Classes  .  .   . 
Totals  .  .   . 

■•{ 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

91 

122 

407 
421 

828 

378 
419 

56 

102 

7 
5 

213 

797 

158 

12 

Totals  by  Ages  .... 

.... 

213 

828 

2,859 

4,569 

5,527 

5,646 

5,796 
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TO    AGE    AND    TO    CLASSES,    JUNE    30,    1892. 


lo     I     11 

years.  I   years. 


13 

years. 


30 


l.t 

years 


70 


14 

years. 


18 


96 


15 

years. 


16 

years. 


128 


31 


129 


IT 

years. 


112 


18 

years. 


59 


years 
and 


35 


Totals 

by 

Classes. 


485 
179 


G64 


768 
654 


99 


176 
174 


429 


125 
95 


170 
222 


687 


107 
82 


99 
138 


66 

117 


631 


84 
101 


369 


2671 
293 


99 

71 


32' 

29 


15 


7 
173 


41 
91 


273 

270 


315 
337 


478 
590 


2,395 


10 
3 

106 

67 

316 
279 

418 
436 

229 
329 

122 
160 

87 
121 

11 
23 

1,177 
1,258 

1 

12 
1 

121 
59 

392 
319 

588 
525 

380 
386 

30 
40 

4 

5 

1,650 
1,495 

17 
5 

127 
105 

525 

402 

733 
667 

568 
545 

212 

288 

59 
91 

10 
17 

1 

2,251 
2,121 

103 

88 

535 

474 

849 

788 

728 
620 

368 
368 

95 
96 

9 

20 

1 
5 

2,689 
2,462 

655 
599 

957 

879 

888 
753 

466 
442 

193 
146 

29 
34 

4 

7 

1 

3,345 
2,971 

1,055 

987 

763 
726 

440 
361 

178 
163 

67 
57 

12 
14 

1 
3 

1 

3,271 
3,086 

159 

76 

182 
110 

179 
105 

159 
79 

87 
49 

22 

8 

6 
3 

2 

934 
481 

3,745 

4,871 

5,483 

6,119 

4,156 

2,430 

1,043 

'  315 

44 

29,191 

3,169 
2,927 


353 

268 

74 
82 

2,199 


115 
101 


18 
27 


821 


37 

40 


6 
14 


267 


12 
14 


96 


4,278 
3,660 

5,789 
5,005 

24,828 


5,944     5,697 


5,780 


5,292 


4,351 


2,987 


1,859  1,058 


472 


208 


939 
1,069 

2,008 

59,086 
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APPENDIX. 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June,  1892. 


Schools. 


Adams 

Agassiz 

Allston  

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowditoh. . . . 
Bowdoin  .... 
Brimmer  .... 
Bunker  Hill  . 
Chapman .... 
Chas.  Sumner 

Comins 

Dearborn  . .  . 
Dillaway  .... 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Edw.  Everett. 

Eliot 

Emerson  . . . . 

Everett 

Franklin  .... 
Frothingham. 

Gaston 

Geo.  Putnam . 

Gibson  

Hancock  .  . .  . 

Harris 

Harvard   . . . . 


10 
8 
13 
10 
15 
8 

10 
U 
14 
11 
13 
10 
13 
11 
13 
13 
11 
20 
15 
13 
U 
12 
14 
7 
8 

14 

7 

13 


401 
409 
659 
509 
734 
378 
335 
620 
502 
573 
646 
540 
637 
568 
581 
641 
582 
1,000 
661 
667 
653 
598 
714 
356 
409 
611 
313 
592 


40.1 
51.1 
50.7 
50.9 
48.9 
47.2 
33.5 
44.3 
35.9 
52.1 
49.7 
54.0 
49.0 
51.6 
44.7 
49.3 
52.9 
50.0 
44.1 
51.3 
46.6 
49.8 
51.0 
50.9 
51.1 
43.6 
44.7 
45.5 


Schools. 


H.  L.  Pierce. . 
Hugh  O'Brien. 

Hyde 

J.  A.  Andrew. 
Lawrence  . . . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Mlnot 

Mt. Vernon. .  . 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy  .  .    . . . 

Rice 

Sherwin 

Shurtleff 

S  tough  ton  . .  . 
Thos.  N.  Hart. 

Tileston 

Warren 

Wells  

Winthrop  . . . . 
Totals 


^^ 


9 
14 
12 
14 
18 
13 
10 
14 
12 
8 

12 
6 
6 

14 

16 

10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

13 

6 

9 

2 

13 

12 
16 


C8  3 


635 


440 
739 
572 
666 
840 
729 
542 
731 
528 
339 
589 
310 
239 
660 
786 
469 
493 
555 
448 
548 
657 
256 
439 
134 
635 
538 
719 


30,490 


48.9 
52.8 
47.7 
47.6 
46.7 
56.1 
54.2 
52.2 
44.0 
42.4 
49.1 
51.7 
39.8 
47.1 
49.1 
46.9 
49.3 
50.5 
44.8 
49.8 
50.5 
42.7 
48.8 
67.0 
48.8 
44.8 
44.9 


48.0 


STATISTICS. 

Graduates,  June,  1892. 
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Diplomas. 

Schools. 

Diplomas. 

Schools. 

o 

pa 

12 
29 
16 
31 
53 

iS 
21 

25 
37 

36 
24 

24 
24 
26 
19 
22 
42 

21 

14 
65 
40 
30 
73 
21 
26 
20 
12 
18 

1 

5 

"3 
o 

33 
29 
41 
68 
53 
36 
24 
27 
46 
48 
46 
47 
42 
42 
44 
47 
43 
45 
42 
65 
40 
48 
73 
32 
47 
20 
26 
41 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

Hugh  O'Brien 

Hyde 

27 
15 

33 
30 
41 
19 

38 

44 
21 
20 
24 
11 
14 
35 

22 

39 

55 
10 

12 

27 
39 
59 

60 

45 

Allston 

41 

Bennett 

J.  A.  Andrew 

Lawrence 

17 
51 

38 

44 

37 

25 

22 

19 

8 

15 

3f> 

51 

7fi 

Bowdoin    

27 
22 

24 
20 
28 
20 

Lincoln      ....  

44- 

81 

Bunker  Hill 

Lyman    

Martin 

4fi 

i?. 

Chas.  Sumner   

Mather 

Minot    

Mt.  Vernon 

43 
10 

Dearborn    

20 
35 

Dudley    

44 
47 

22 
45 

28 

Phillips 

37 
18 
30 
35 
41 
37 

37 

40 

Edward  Everett .' 

Eliot 

Prince 

60 

35 

Rioe 

41 

Everett 

37 

Franklin   

SlmrtlefF 

55 

18 

12 

31 

4 

17 

?,?! 

Thos.  N.  Hart 

Tileston 

31 

George   Putnam 

11 
21 

16 
44- 

Wells 

30 

14 
23 

50 

Totals 

1135 

1233 

?Mf< 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  DIPLOMA 
GRADUATES  OF  1892  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
IN   THIS    CITY. 


Schools. 

i 

a> 

u 
o 

IN 

3 

i 

CO 

2 

i 
1 

2 

3 

a> 

-Id 

4 

8 

1 

u 
eg 
o 
>, 
in 

7 
1 

6 

8 
3 

3 

7 
1 

i 

C3 

>5 

>o 

12 
14 
14 

5 
1 

20 
3 

5 

C3 
CO 

11 

12 
24 
19 
4 
9 
33 

23 
30 

27 
16 

20 
26 
12 
25 
15 
22 
21 
11 
29 
16 

t 
>. 

3 

6 

19 

13 

14 
13 

■  • 
1 

5 
3 

1 
8 

>, 

..let 

CO 

1 

i 

o 

00 

o 

"2 
5 

u 

>, 

OS 

p 

> 

o 
'A 

"3 
o 
H 

Adams   

ss 

Agassiz 

7 

11 

2 

99 

A  listen 

4 

17 

5 

10 

5 

6 

1 

9 

2 

7 

22 

3 

9 

2 

15 

14 

10 

12 

27 

10 

12 

1 

2 

7 

41' 

Bennett 

1 

2 
4 
3 

... 

68 

Bigelow 

'SS 

Bowditch 

6 

36 

Bowdoin 

4 

1 

2 

94 

Brimmer  

5 
6 
9 

4 

1^7 

Bunker  Hill 

46 

Ciiapman 

15 

2 

8 

2 

48 

Charles  Sumner  . . . 

7 

12 
6 
2 

3 

10 

46 

Comins 

2 

1 

1 

1 
4 
2 

47 

Dearborn 

1 
6 

4? 

Dillaway 

4'? 

Dudley 

4 

1 
1 

44 

Dwiglit 

19 

8 
1 
7 
16 
5 
1 
7 

47 

Edward  Everett  . . . 

3 

43 

Eliot . 

45 

Emerson 

1 

6 
2 
3 
3 
9 
3 

... 

2 

2 

1 

4^ 

Everett 

8 
1 
3 
8 
4 
1 
2 

I 
17 

65 

Franklin 

40 

Frothingham    

Gaslon 

1 

4 

48 
73 

2 

1 

3? 

5 

47 

Hancock 

^0 

Harris 

1 

5 

26 

STATISTICS. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  DIPLOMA 
GRADUATES  OF  1892  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
IN    THIS    CITY .  — Concluded. 


Schools. 

o 
u 

1 

CO 

CO 

u 

a 
>> 

-let 

i 

«5 

t-4 

Hi 

i 

cu 

>a 

29 
25 
32 
10 
13 

8 
31 
20 
47 
16 
24 
20 
13 
22 
16 
21 
25 
24 
20 
21 

1 
22 

6 
21 
11 
19 
15 

6 

u 
d 

4) 
>a 

3 

3 

8 
2 

1 

o 

>> 

6 

10 

6 

24 

15 

5 

5 

5 

12 

8 

9 

12 

3 

3 

9 

7 

11 

2 

a 

2 

c3 

a) 
-Id 

CO 

0) 

o 

1 

a 
a) 
> 
'Si) 
o 

3 
^ 

Harvard 

]     ... 

41 

HenrvL.  Pierce. 

5 

13 

7 
7 

m 

Husjh  O'Brien  . . 

45 

Hyde 

John  A.  Andrew. 

2 

1 
4 
9 
29 
19 
5 
9 
4 
4 
2 
2 
5 
4 
2 
15 
6 
4 
2 
3 

19 
2 

2 

15 
1 

1 

18 

1 

41 

36 

Lawrence 

2 
1 

51 

Lewis 

1 

1 

4 

76 

Lincoln  

44 

Lowell 

14 
7 
3 

81 

Lyman    ... 

1 

I 

^ 

46 

Martin 

42 

Mather 

2 

2 

1 

43 

Minot 

19 

Mt.  Vernon  .... 

3 

1 

99 

Norcross 

2 

35 

Phillips 

3 

37 
40 

Prescott  

2 
2 
1 

1 

Prince 

28 
9 

69 

Quincy 

Rice 

12 
1 

1 
7 

7 
6 

18 
5 
5 
2 

17 
6 
3 

6 

1 
1 

35 

41 

Sherwin  

37 

Shurtleff 

1 

5 
2 
2 

6 

55 
22 

Stoughton 

Thomas  N.  Hart. 

2 

1 
2 
2 
9 
5 

31 

Tileston 

1 

16 

Warren 

1 

1 
3 

1 

8 

2 
2 
2 

44 

Wells 

1 

1 

5 
1 

39 
59 

Wintlirop 

1 

3 

Totals 

23 

23 

26 

27 

265  150 

943 

115 

430 

51 

79 

6 

11 

219 

2368 
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APPENDIX. 


PRIMAllY    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns,  to  June  30,  1S92. 


Districts. 

i 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

o 
MO) 

< 

6 

°§ 

-J -3 
O   0) 

-a 

fl 

C3 
a 

§£ 
5;  a 

1 

u 

o 
> 
O 

Is 
6 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1^ 

Ad.araa 

6 

185 

171 

356 

157 

145 

302 

54 

87 

190 

146 

336 

Agassiz 

4 

125 

93 

218 

114 

82 

196 

22 

90 

90 

130 

220 

Allston 

10 

292 

262 

554 

254 

227 

481 

73 

87 

264 

305 

569 

Bennett 

7 

174 

160 

334 

158 

142 

300 

34 

90 

167 

185 

352 

Bigelow 

13 

.SSI 

288 

669 

337 

250 

587 

82 

87 

338 

323 

661 

Bowditch 

6 

168 

165 

333 

148 

138 

2S6 

47 

86 

159 

188 

347 

Bowdoln 

7 

159 

159 

318 

136 

131 

267 

51 

84 

150 

180 

330 

Brimmer 

8 

203 

169 

372 

176 

138 

314 

58 

84 

192 

170 

362 

Bunker  Hill     .... 

11 

.215 

179 

394 

189 

156 

345 

49 

88 

185 

211 

396 

Chapman 

6 

167 

137 

304 

143 

113 

256 

48 

84 

146 

153 

299 

Charles  Sumner  .   .   . 

10 

297 

257 

554 

261 

214 

475 

79 

85 

319 

255 

574 

Comlns 

6 

133 

108 

241 

119 

92 

211 

30 

88 

140 

139 

279 

Dearborn 

12 

353 

288 

641 

306 

237 

543 

98 

85 

273 

372 

645 

Dillaway 

7 

190 

188 

378 

167 

161 

328 

50 

86 

172 

193 

365 

Dudley 

13 

341 

325 

666 

297 

272 

569 

97 

85 

269 

373 

642 

Dwight 

10 

271 

264 

535 

231 

227 

458 

77 

85 

292 

247 

539 

Edward  Everett    .   . 

S 

2:31 

228 

459 

202 

193 

395 

64 

86 

223 

232 

455 

Eliot 

9 

299 

170 

469 

247 

134 

381 

88 

81 

232 

234 

466 

Emerson 

10 

335 

295 

630 

294 

253 

547 

83 

87 

268 

335 

603 

Everett 

10 

267 

278 

545 

229 

232 

461 

84 

84 

232 

328 

560 

Franklin 

13 

305 

309 

614 

265 

259 

■'■|24 

90 

85 

286 

304 

590 

Prothingham   .... 

9 

240 

236 

476 

216 

200 

416 

60 

88 

263 

209 

472 

Gaston 

8 

193 

248 

441 

175 

215 

390 

51 

.    89 

215 

213 

428 

George  Putnam  .   .   . 

5 

130 

135 

265 

115 

115 

230 

35 

87 

116 

158 

274 

Gibson  

6 

160 

149 

309 

137 

124 

261 

48 

84 

143 

153 

296 

Hancock 

17 

477 

553 

1,030 

420 

465 

885 

145 

87 

452 

532 

984 

Harris 

7 

175 

144 

319 

153 

122 

275 

44 

85 

136 

181 

317 

Harvard 

12 

320 

313 

633 

288 

271 

559 

74 

88 

238 

354 

627 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


£ 

i 

Eh 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

i 

11 

< 

oi 

if 

s 
9  2 

u 
a 
<a 
>. 

00 

u 
<u 
> 

o 

6 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

2,6 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 

6 

160 

143 

303 

142 

121 

263 

40 

87 

150 

174 

324 

Hugh  O'Brien   . 

13 

444 

269 

713 

395 

232 

627 

86 

89 

354 

376 

730 

Hyde 

9 
11 

249 
293 

248 
292 

497 
585 

224 
259 

217 
241 

441 
500 

56 
85 

89 
85 

225 
234 

264 
322 

489 

John  A.  Andrew 

556 

Lawrence   .   .  . 

18 

640 

200 

840 

570 

176 

746 

94 

88 

460 

372 

832 

10 
6 

269 

216 

276 
109 

545 
325 

234 
181 

232 
91 

466 
272 

79 
53 

86 
84 

245 
138 

289 
183 

534 

Lincoln     .... 

321 

Lowell     .... 

16 

476 

457 

933 

420 

395 

815 

118 

88 

474 

447 

921 

Lyman     .... 

9 

277 

170 

447 

243 

143 

386 

61 

85 

160 

290 

450 

Martin 

3 

138 

109 

247 

112 

90 

202 

45 

82 

86 

54 

140 

Mather     .... 

11 

259 

255 

514 

226 

209 

435 

79 

83 

259 

262 

521 

Minot 

5 

115 

106 

221 

98 

90 

188 

33 

85 

117 

106 

223 

Mount  Vernon  . 

5 

92 

79 

171 

77 

64 

141 

30 

83 

95 

90 

185 

NorcrosB     .  .  . 

13 

176 

419 

595 

161 

380 

541 

54 

90 

319 

282 

601 

Phillips 

7 

195 

1S6 

381 

166 

152 

318 

63 

83 

189 

193 

382 

Prescott 

7 

184 

170 

354 

169 

1.53 

322 

32 

90 

159 

192 

351 

5 
11 

116 
372 

110 
226 

226 
598 

99 
313 

87 
175 

186 
488 

40 
110 

82 
81 

93 

289 

165 
307 

258 

Quincy 

596 

8 
9 

195 

222 

182 
225 

377 

447 

169 
201 

146 
200 

315 
401 

62 
46 

84 
90 

148 
226 

227 
215 

375 

Sherwin 

441 

Shurtleff 

6 

167 

169 

336 

148 

145 

293 

43 

87 

186 

147 

333 

Stoughton  •   .  . 

4 

81 

93 

174 

69 

74 

143 

31 

82 

79 

92 

171 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

9 

375 

157 

532 

332 

133 

465 

67 

87 

247 

278 

625 

Tileston  .... 

2 

44 

41 

85 

37 

32 

69 

16 

81 

54 

38 

92 

Warren    .... 

7 

189 

185 

374 

172 

163 

335 

39 

90 

196 

175 

371 

Wells 

15 
6 

446 

128 

423 
162 

869 
290 

388 
104 

364 
130 

752 
234 

117 
56 

87 
80 

421 

166 

416 
115 

837 

Winthrop   .  .  . 

281 

Total 

B   .    .    . 

481 

13,304 

11,732 

25,036 

11,643 

9,943 

21,586 

1 

3,450 

86.2 

11,964 

12,864 

24,828 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  June  30,  1892. 


Districts. 

3 

£ 

S 

i 

m 
O 
•d 

a 

8 

QQ 

5 

i 

O  3 

i| 

«  3 

u 
a 

u 

a 

V 

>, 

a 
> 

u 
ea 
CU 

>> 

1 

u 
ca 
o 
>> 

a 

g 

1 
>> 

s 

> 

£ 

0) 

>> 

> 

1 

<u  ,• 
>.£ 

1=1  £ 
0  0 

i.  3 

Adams     .... 

78 

57 

201 

336 

62 

65 

63 

54 

46 

24 

12 

6 

4 

Agassiz    .... 

58 

92 

70 

220 

14 

34 

42 

52 

41 

19 

11 

4 

3 

Allaton    .... 

160 

156 

253 

569 

42 

102 

120 

128 

95 

52 

24 

6 

Bennett    .... 

66 

140 

146 

352 

26 

77 

64 

70 

62 

35 

9 

7 

2 

Bigelow  .... 

147 

205 

309 

661 

49 

128 

161 

134 

109 

59 

15 

4 

2 

Bowditch    .   .   . 

88 

111 

148 

347 

33 

57 

69 

86 

57 

31 

9 

2 

3 

Bowdoin     .  .  . 

75 

113 

142 

330 

20 

55 

75 

80 

57 

29 

8 

4 

2 

Brimmer     .   .   . 

93 

125 

144 

362 

41 

61 

90 

74 

61 

22 

11 

2 

Bunker  Hill  .  . 

95 

129 

172 

396 

29 

74 

82 

74 

58 

50 

24 

4 

Chapman    .  .  . 

99 

92 

108 

299 

24 

52 

70 

68 

51 

22 

9 

3 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

126 

240 

208 

574 

53 

137 

129 

130 

79 

36 

8 

2 

Comins    .... 

67 

88 

124 

279 

16 

62 

62 

60 

38 

28 

8 

4 

Dearborn    .  .   . 

148 

155 

342 

645 

46 

110 

117 

123 

105 

78 

45 

17 

Dillaway     .   .   . 

94 

117 

154 

365 

28 

58 

86 

79 

65 

34 

10 

4 

Dudley     .... 

167 

177 

298 

642 

53 

95 

121 

143 

110 

64 

40 

12 

Dwight    .... 

120 

153 

266 

539 

53 

88 

151 

116 

79 

38 

9 

4 

Edward  Everett, 

115 

138 

202 

455 

30 

83 

110 

108 

77 

32 

11 

3 

Eliot 

75 

160 

231 

466 

68 

72 

92 

85 

61 

40 

30 

12 

6 

Emerson     ,   .   . 

123 

172 

308 

603 

46 

95 

127 

111 

109 

60 

32 

15 

8 

Everett    .... 

158 

174 

228 

569 

22 

87 

123 

131 

118 

50 

22 

4 

3 

Franklin  .... 

147 

152 

291 

590 

69 

89 

128 

128 

93 

60 

13 

8 

2 

Frothingham     . 

148 

159 

165 

472 

49 

95 

119 

104 

55 

35 

9 

6 

Gaston     .... 

125 

141 

162 

428 

27 

89 

99 

107 

62 

26 

15 

3 

.   . 

Geo.  Putnam    . 

79 

77 

118 

274 

15 

36 

65 

60 

55 

25 

15 

3 

•   . 

Gibson     .  .  .  . 

83 

102 

111 

296 

27 

40 

76 

66 

61 

18 

5 

3 

Hancock      .  .  . 

166 

202 

616 

984 

75 

179 

198 

188 

179 

102 

53 

6 

Harris 

86 

101 

130 

317 

20 

45 

71 

67 

58 

27 

22 

2 

5 

Harvard  .... 

153 

215 

259 

627 

49 

121 

113 

140 

115 

64 

22 

3 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 


Concluded. 


Districts. 

6 
£ 

O 

a 
o 

§ 

1 
O 
-d 

s.  a 

O  3 

o 

£'2 

a  a 

H 

2 
>> 

g 

GQ 

£ 
"So 

u 

si 

c 

1 
o 
>> 

a 

t 

a 

£ 

> 

Eh 

a  ^ 

a  o 

.a 

Henry  L.Pierce 

90 

100 

134 

324 

34 

47 

68 

82 

57 

22 

6 

3 

4 

Hugh  O'Brien, 

197 

207 

326 

730 

60 

13 

157 

158 

126 

60 

11 

8 

3 

Hyde 

104 

158 

227 

489 

44 

86 

95 

110 

87 

43 

16 

6 

2 

J.  A.  Andrew  . 

147 

205 

204 

556 

10 

93 

131 

123 

106 

54 

30 

5 

4 

Lawrence     .  . 

221 

269 

342 

832 

116 

157 

187 

179 

118 

55 

9 

7 

4 

Lewis    .... 

155 

189 

190 

534 

31 

96 

118 

115 

94 

65 

9 

6 

Lincoln     .  .  . 

107 

97 

117 

321 

17 

48 

73 

69 

61 

36 

16 

1 

Lowell  .... 

203 

315 

403 

921 

67 

171 

236 

200 

152 

70 

20 

3 

2 

Lyman  .... 

96 

157 

197 

450 

22 

62 

76 

96 

98 

59 

23 

12 

2 

Martin   .... 

24 

5S 

58 

140 

17 

27 

42 

29 

19 

5 

1 

Mather  .... 

116 

171 

234 

521 

49 

77 

133 

136 

83 

38 

5 

Minot     .... 

54 

56 

113 

223 

23 

39 

55 

44 

36 

20 

3 

1 

2 

Mt.  Vernon  .   . 

53 

45 

87 

185 

18 

42 

35 

40 

30 

13 

6 

1 

.   • 

Norcross  .  .  . 

137 

189 

275 

601 

88 

110 

121 

136 

75 

45 

20 

5 

1 

Phillips     .  .  . 

76 

158 

148 

382 

35 

86 

68 

60 

59 

39 

19 

12 

4 

Prescott    .  .  . 

101 

139 

111 

351 

24 

66 

69 

90 

58 

28 

10 

5 

1 

Prince    .... 

54 

98 

106 

258 

5 

33 

55 

58 

49 

39 

15 

4 

Quiucy  .... 

145 

245 

206 

596 

57 

114 

118 

122 

113 

50 

14 

8 

Rice 

100 

127 

148 

375 

13 

40 

95 

79 

85 

46 

13 

4 

Sherwin    .   .  . 

92 

178 

171 

441 

45 

74 

107 

83 

85 

33 

12 

2 

Shurtleff  .   .   . 

105 

106 

122 

333 

30 

67 

89 

73 

46 

21 

6 

1 

Stoughton    .   . 

48 

59 

64 

171 

7 

25 

47 

42 

34 

11 

3 

1 

1 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

145 

178 

202 

525 

12 

104 

131 

135 

76 

45 

14 

6 

2 

Tileston    .   .   . 

16 

37 

39 

92 

15 

21 

18 

18 

12 

7 

1 

.   . 

Warren     .  .  . 

98 

98 

175 

371 

29 

78 

89 

89 

52 

26 

5 

2 

1 

Wells     .  .   .  . 

187 

258 

392 

837 

79 

162 

180 

189 

130 

84 

11 

2 

Winthrop     .  . 

86 

98 

97 

281 

29 

62 

75 

43 

20 

25 

12 
821 

10 
267 

5 

Totals     .  . 

6,096 

7,938 

10,794 

24,828 

2,062 

4,411 

5,491 

5,364 

4,117 

2,199 

96 

Per  cents  . 

24.6 

32.0 

43.5 

100.0 

8.3 

17.8 

22.1 

21.6 

16.6 

8.9 

3.3 

1.1 

0.4 
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PRIMAKY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  June  30,  1S92. 


Districts. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Av.  whole 
OJ           No.   of 
g           Pupils. 

^  a 
o^  a) 

6  <s 

>;2 
59.3 

Districts. 

U 

•SI 

O  O  to 

< 

o* 
^2 

Adams 

6 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

6 

303 

50.5 

Agassiz 

4 

218 

54.5 

Hugh  O'Brien.. 

13 

713 

54.8 

Allston 

10 

7 

554 
334 

54.5 

47.7 

Hyde 

9 
11 

497 
585 

55.2 

Bennett 

J.  A.  Andrew  . . 

53.2 

Bigelovr  .... 

13 

6G9 

51.5 

Lawrence 

18 

840 

40.7 

Bowditch  . . . 

G 

7 

333 
318 

55.5 

45.4 

Lewis 

10 
6 

545 
325 

54.5 

Bowdoin   . . . 

Lincoln  

54.2 

Brimmer  . . . 

8 

372 

46.5 

Lowell 

16 

933 

58.3 

Bunker  Hill. 

11 

394 

35.8 

Lyman 

9 

447 

49.7 

Chapman  . . . 

6 

304 

50.7 

Martin 

3 

247 

82.3 

Ch's  Sumner 

10 

554 

55.4 

Mather   

11 

514 

46.7 

Comins 

6 
12 

241 
641 

40.2 
53.4 

Minot 

5 
5 

221 
171 

44.2 

Dearborn   . . 

Mt.  Vernon  . . . 

34.2 

Dillavray  . . . 

7 

378 

54.0 

Norcross 

13 

595 

45.8 

Dudley 

13 

666 

51.2 

Phillips 

7 

381 

54.4 

D  wight 

10 

535 

53.5 

Prescott    

7 

354 

50.6 

Edw.  Everett 

8 

459 

57.4 

Prince 

5 

226 

45.2 

Eliot 

9 

469 

52.1 

Quincy    

11 

598 

54.4 

Emerson  . . . 

10 
10 

630 
545 

63.0 
54.5 

Rice 

8 
9 

377 

447 

47.1 

Everett 

Sherwin   

49.7 

Franklin  . . . 

13 

614 

47.3 

Shurtleff 

6 

336 

56.0 

Frothingham 

9 

476 

52.9 

Stoughton 

4 

174 

43.5 

Gaston 

8 

441 

55.1 

Thos.  N.   Hart  . 

9 

532 

59.1 

Geo.  Putnam 

-> 

265 

53.0 

Tileston 

2 

85 

42.5 

Gibson  

6 

309 

51.5 

Warren 

7 

374 

53.4 

Hancock .... 

17 

7 
12 

1,030 
319 
633 

60.6 
45.6 
52.1 

Wells 

15 
6 

869 
290 

57.9 

Harris    

Wintlirop   

48.3 

Harvard  .... 

Totals 

481 

25,036 

52.0 

ORGANIZATION 

OF 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 

FOB 

1892. 


SCHOOL   COMMITTEE,  1892. 


[Term  expires  January,  1893.] 


Charles  T.  Gallagher, 
Caroline  E.  Hastings, 
Benjamin  B.  Whiltemore, 
Fred  G.  Pettigrove, 
George  E.  Mecuen, 


Elizabeth  C.  Keller, 
Charles  E.  Daniels, 
John  J.  Kennedy, 
Timothy  C.  Barden.> 


[Terra  expires  January,  1894.] 


Emily  A.  Fifield, 
Choate  Burnham,* 
James  S.  Murphy, 
William  A.  Dunn, 


Ciiarles  M.  Green, 
Russell  D.  Elliott, 
James  A.  McDonald, 
Henrv  D.  Huggan. 


[Term  expires  January,  1895.] 


Samuel  B.  Capen, 
Edwin  H.  Darling, 
Simon  Davis, 
Richard  C.  Humphreys 


Ernest  C.  Marshall, 
Laliali  B.  Pingree, 
Solomon  Schindler, 
Thomas  E.  Strange. 


OFFICERS   OF   THE   BOARD. 


President. 

Hon.   Ciiaules  T.  Gali^agiiee. 


Secretary. 

Phineas  Bates. 


Auditing  Clerk. 

William  J.  Pokter. 


Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Edwin    P.  Seaver. 


Supervisors. 


Samuel  W.  Mason, 
Ellis  Peterson, 
Robert  C.  Metcalf, 


John  Kneeland, 
George  H.  Conley, 
Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 


Messenger. 

Alvah  H.  Peters. 


1  Elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by. resignation  of  Choate  Burnbam. 
2 Resigned  Match  8,  189-2. 
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STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Accounts.  —  Benjamin  B.  Whittemore,   Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Dunn,  Capen, 

Darling,  and  Burnham. 
Annual  I^eport. — Samuel   B.    Capen,    Chairman;     Messrs.    Darling  and 

Strange. 
Drawing. — James  A.   McDonald,    C  hair  mail ;  Messrs.    Gallagher,   Green, 

Miss  Pingree,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Elections. —  William    A.     Dunn,    Chairman;    Messrs.   Whittemore    and 

Pettigrove. 
Evening    Schools. — James    S.     Murphy,    Chairman;    Messrs.    Gallagher, 

Schindler,  Davis,  and  Marshall. 
Examinations. — Elizabeth   C.    Keller,    Chairman;    Mrs.   Fifield,   Messrs. 

Pettigrove,  Mecuen,  and  Strange. 
Horace  Mann  School.  —  Caroline  E.   Hastings,    Chairman;    Mrs.  Fifield 

and  Mr.  Huggan. 
Hygiene.—  Russell  D.  Elliott,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Keller,  Messrs.  McDonald, 

Marshall,  and  Kennedy. 
Kindergartens. — Laliah     B.    Pingree,     Chairman;     Mrs.     Fifield,     Mrs. 

Keller,  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Huggan. 
Legislative  Matters.  —  Samuel  B.  Capen,   Chairman;  Messrs.  Pettigrove 

and  Strange. 
Manual  'iRAt-iNG  Schools.  —  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Fifield, 

Miss  Pingree,  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Marshall. 
Music.  —  Solomon  Schindler,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Whittemore,  Humphreys, 

Mecuen,  and  Huggan. 
Nominations.  —  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Chairman ;  Miss  Hastings,  Messrs. 

Mecuen,  Burnham,  and  McDonald, 
Physical  Training. — Caroline  E.  Hastings,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Keller,  and 

Messrs.  Mecuen,  Marshall,  and  Kennedy. 
Rules  and  Regulations.- — ^  Emily  A.   Fifield,   Chairman;   Messrs.    Capen, 

Murphy,  Darling,  and  Davis. 
Salaries. — ^ Charles  E.    Daniels,    Chairman;    Messrs.    Mecuen,  Burnham, 

Darling,  and  Huggan. 
School-Houses.  —  Samuel    B.    Capen,    Chairman;    Messrs.     Humphreys, 

Pettigrove,  Burnham,  and  Schindler. 
Sewing.  — Emily   A.    Fifield.    Chairman;    Misses    Hastings    and    Pingree, 

Mrs.  Keller,  and  Mr.  Dunn. 
Supplies. — Russell  D.   Elliott,    Chairman;  Messrs.  Humphreys,  Daniels, 

Pettigrove,  and  Murphy. 
Text-Books. — Charles    M.    Green,    Chairman;    Messrs.    Schindler,    Mc- 
Donald, Mrs.  Keller,  and  Mr.  Davis. 
Truant-Officers.  —  Russell   D.    Elliott,    Chairman;    Messrs.    Gallagher, 

Whittemore,  Daniels,  and  McDonald. 
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NORMAL,    HIGH   SCHOOL,   AND   DIYISIOX 
COMMITTEES. 


Normal  School.  —  Fred  G.  Pettigrove,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Fifield,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Miss  Pingree,  and  Mr.  Strange. 

High  Schools. — Charles  M.  Green,  Cliairman ;  Messrs.  Davis,  Dunn, 
Gallagher,  and  Whittemore. 

First  Division.  —  Henry  D.  Huggan,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Daniels,  Mar- 
shall, McDonald,  and  Pettigrove. 

Second  Division.  — Charles  E.  Daniels,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Elliott,  Mar- 
shall, McDonald,  and  Pettigrove. 

Third  Division. — Russell  D.  Elliott,  C/(«ir?nan  ;  Messrs.  Darling,  Dunn, 
Kennedy,  and  Miss  Pingree. 

Fourth  Division.  —  Charles  M.  Green,  C/miV?Kan;  Messrs.  Davis,  Dunn, 
Miss  Pingree,  and  Mr.  Schindler. 

Fifth  Division.  —  Solomon  Schindler,  Chairman  ;  IsIt.  Green,  Miss  Hast- 
ings, Messrs.  Mecuen  and  Murphy. 

Sixth  Division.  —  Choate  Burnham,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Darling,  Galla- 
gher, Huggan,  and  Whittemore. 

Seventh  Division.  —  Tlichard  C.  Humphreys,  Chairman ;  M'lSH  Hastings, 
Messrs.  Mecuen,  Murphy,  and  Strange. 

Eighth  Division. — Samuel  B.  Capen,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Fifield,  Mrs.  Keller,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Ninth  Division.  —  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Chairman ;  Mr.  Humphreys,  Mrs. 
Keller,  Messrs.  Strange  and  Whittemore. 


SCHOOLS. 


Normal  School  and  Rice  Training  School. 

Latin  School,  Girls'  Latin    School,  English,    Girls',  Roxhury,    Dorchester, 
Charlestown,  West  Roxbury,  Brighton,  and  East  Boston  High  Schools. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

First  Division.  —  Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Lyman. 

Second  Division.  —  Bunker  Hill,  Frothingham,  Harvard,  Prescott,  Warren. 

Third  Diviaion.  —  Bowdoin,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Phillips,  Wells. 

Fourth  Division.  —  Brimmer,  Prince,  Quincy,  Winthrop. 

Fifth  Division.  —  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Hyde,  Sherwin. 
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Sixth  Division. — Bigelow,  Gaston,   John   A.    Andrew,   Lawrence,  Lincoln, 

Norcross,  ShurtlefF,  Tliomas  N.  Hart. 
Seventh  Division.  —  Comins,  Dearborn,   Dillaway,   Dudley,  George  Putnam, 

Hugh  O'Brien,  Lewis,  Martin. 
Eighth  Division. — Agassiz,  AUston,    Bennett,   Bowditcli,  Charles    Sumner, 

Lowell,  Robert  G.  Shaw. 
Ninth   Division. — Edward   Everett,     Gibson,     Harris,     Henry    L.     Pierce, 

Matlier,  Minot,  Stoughton,  Tileston. 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS. 

Edwin  P.   Seaver,  Newton  Highlands.     Office  hours,  Mondays  to  Fridays, 
1  to  2  P.M. 


BOARD   OF   SUPERVISORS. 


Samuel  W.  Mason,  105  Washington  ave.,  Chelsea.  Office  hour,  Friday, 
1  P.M. 

Eli-is  Peterson,  305  Chestnut  ave.,  Jamaica  Plain.  Office  hour,  Thursday, 
4.30  to  5.30  P.M. 

Robert  C.  Metcalf,  97  Mt.  Pleasant  ave.,  Roxbury.  Office  hour,  Satur- 
day, 11  A.M.  to  12  M. 

John  Kneeland,  31  Winthrop  street,  Ro.xbury.  Office  hour,  "Wednesday, 
4  30  P.M. 

Georoe  H.  Conley,  20  Wyoming  street,  Roxbury.  Office  hour,  Monda}', 
4..30  P.M. 

Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  118  Charles  street.  Office  hour,  Wednesday, 
4.30  P.M. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  the  Friday  following  each 
regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  at  2.30  P.M. 

Office  hours  of  Supervisors  at  School  Committee  Building. 

SUPERVISORS    OF     SCHOOLS. 
Samuel  W.  Mason.  —  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  High  Schools  ;  Adams, 

Bunker  Hill,  Clia.pman,  Emerson,  Frotiiingham,  Harvard,  Lyman,  Pres- 

cott,   and   Warren   districts;    Webb,   Noble,    Polk  street,  and   Common 

street.  Kindergartens. 
Ellis  Peterson.  —  Latin,  Girls' Latin,  Brighton  High,  West  Roxbury  High, 

and  Horace  Mann  Schools;  Agassiz,  AUston,  Bennett,  Bowditch,  Charles 

Sumner,    Dwight,    Everett,  Franklin,    and    Robert   G.   Shaw    districts; 

Appleton  street.  Cook,  Everett,  Green  street,  Rutland  street,  and  Union 

street,  Kindergartens. 
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Robert  C.  Metcalf.  —  Normal  and  Roxbury  High  Schools  ;  Comins,  Dear- 
born, Dillaway,  Dudley,  George  Putnam,  Hugh  O'Brien,  Lewis,  Lowell, 
and  Martin  districts ;  Cottage  place,  George  Putnam,  Quinc}'  street, 
Smith  street,  and  Yeoman  street,  Kindergartens. 

John  Kneeland. —  Dorchester  Higli  School;  Edward  Everett,  Gibson, 
Harris,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Hyde,  Mather,  Minot,  Prince,  Quincy,  Rice, 
Sherwin,  Stoughton,  and  Tileston  districts ;  Field's  Corner,  Hudson 
street,  Neponset,  Prince, ,  Ruggles  street,  Stougliton  and  Waipole 
street.  Kindergartens. 

George  H.  CoNLEY. — English  High  School;  Bigelow,  Gaston,  John  A. 
Andrew,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Norcross,  Shurtleff,  and  Thomas  N.  Hart 
districts;  Howe,  Shurtleff,  and  Thomas  N.  Hurt,  Kindergartens. 

Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins.  —  Girls'  Higli  School;  Bowdoin,  Brimmer,  Eliot, 
Hancock,  Phillips,  Wells,  and  Winthrop  districts ;  Baldwin,  Cushman, 
North  Bennet  street,  North  Margin  street.  Sharp,  Starr  King,  Warren- 
ton  street,  and  AVinchell,  Kindergartens. 

SUPERVISORS    IN   CHARGE   OF    BRANCHES   OF     INSTRUCTION. 
Samuel,  W.  Mason.  —  Physical  Culture,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Historj-, 

Writing. 
Ellis  Peterson.  —  Arithmetic,  in  a  part  of  the  city  (Divisions  5,  6,  7,  8,  9), 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Greek,  Psychology. 
BoBERT  C.  Metcalf. — Language  (oral  and  written  expressio-n),  Grammar, 

Chemistry. 
John  Kneeland. — Reading,  English  Literature,  Physics. 
George  H.    Conlet.  —  Arithmetic,    in  a  part  of  city  (Divisions    1,  2,  3,  4), 

Book-keeping,  Latin,  French. 
Mrs.  Louisa  P.   Hopkins.  —  Observation  Lessons,  Geography,  Astronomy, 

Botany,  Zoology,  Sewing. 


NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


Corner  of  Daj-tmouih  and  Apple.ton  streets. 
Head-Master.  — Larkin    Dunton.     Sub-Master.  — Wallace     C.     Boyden. 
1st   Asst. — L.   Theresa  Moses.    2d  Assts. — Annie  E.  Chace,  Katharine  H. 
Shute,    Dora  Williams,  Laura    S.    Plummer,    Almira    Wilson.       Special.  — 
Laura  Fisher,  Henry  W.  Poor. 


RICE   TRAINING  SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 

grammar. 
Corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Applelon  streets. 
Master.  —  D.  A.  Hamlin.     Sub-Masters.  — Charles  F.  Kimball,  Joseph  L. 
Caverly.     1st  Asst.  — Florence  Marshall.     2d  Assts.  —  Dora  Brown,  Ella  T. 
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Gould,  Miriam  W.  Dil<e,  Bessie  H.  Ciiapin,  Lizzie  M.  Burnliam.     8d  Assts. 
—  Eliza  Cox,  Mattie  H.  Jackson.     Janitor.  —  Amos  Albee. 

PRIMARY. 

Applet  on  street. 
1st     Asst.  —  Gertrude   E.    Bigelow.        2d  Assts.  — Mabel    I.    Emerson, 
Eleanor  F.  Lang,  Alice  May,  Mary  C.  Mellj-n.     3d  Assts.  — Sarah  E.  Bow- 
ers, Emma  L.  Wyman,  Clara  C.  Dunn.     Janitor.  —  George  W.  Ceilings. 


LATIN   AND  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL.  (Bors.) 
Warren  avenue. 
Head- Master.  —  Moses  Merrill.  Masters.  —  Charles  J.  Capen,  Arthur  I. 
Fiske,  Joseph  W.  Chadwick,  Byron  Groce,  Edward  P.  Jackson,  Frank  W. 
Freeborn,  John  K.  Richardson,  Grenville  C.  Emery,  George  W.  Rollins. 
Junior-Masters.  —  Henry  C.  Jones,  Thomas  A.  Mullen,  Francis  De  M.  Dunn, 
Isaac  B.  Burgess,  Henry  Pennypacker,  William  T.  Campbell.  Janitor.  — 
Matthew  R.  Walsh. 

GIRLS'   LATIN    SCHOOL. 
West  Newton  street. 
Head-Master. — John  Tetlow.     Master.  —  Edward   H.    Atherton.     Assist- 
ants,—  Jennie  R.  Sheldon,  Augusta  R.   Curtis,  Jessie   Girdwood,  Alice   H. 
Luce,  Mary  C.  C.  Goddard,  Mary  J.  Foley,  Florence  Dix.     Physical  Cult- 
ure.—  Martha  S.  Hussey.     Janitor. — John  Murphy,  Jr. 


ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 
Montgomery  street. 
Head-Master. — Francis  A.  Waterhouse.  Masters.  —  Robert  E.  Babson, 
Charles  B.  Travis,  Alfred  P.  Gage,  John  F.  Casey,  Manson  Seavy,  Jerome 
V.  Poole,  Samuel  C.  Smith.  Junior- Masters. — Wm.  H.  Sylvester,  Rufus 
P.  Williams,  Frank  0.  Carpenter,  Melvin  J.  Hill,  James  E.  Thomas,  George 
W.  Evans,  William  B.  Snow,  James  A.  Beatley,  Albert  P.  Walker.  Charles 
P.  Lebon,  Harry  C.  Shaw,  James  Mahoney,  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  William 
T.  Strong,  Samuel  F.  Tower,  Henry  M.Wright.  Jant^or.  —  Patrick  W. 
Tighe.  

GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
West  Newton  street. 
Head-Master.  —  John  Tetlow.     Junior- Master.  —  Samuel  Thurber.     Asst. 
PW«ct>aZ.— Harriet  E.  Caryl.     Is^  ^ssf.  —  Margaret   A    Badger.     Assist- 
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ants.  —  M.  Medora  Adams,  Zephirine  N.  Brown,  Alia  W.  Foster,  Charlotte 
M.  Gardner,  Helen  A.  Gardner,  Isabel  P.  George,  Elizabeth  E.  Hough, 
Emma  W.  Kaan,  Augusta  C.  Kimball,  Katlierine  Knapp,  Parnell  S.  Murray, 
S.  J.  C.  Needhani,  Emerette  O.  Patch,  Emma  G.  Siiaw,  Sarah  A.  Shorey, 
Lizzie  L.  Smith,  Adeline  L.  Sylvester,  Lucy  R.  Woods.  Vocal  and  Physi- 
cal Culture.  — Sara  E.  Miller.  Chemistry.  — Laura  B.  White.  Laboratory 
Asst. — Margaret  C.  Brawley.     Janitor.  —  John  Murphy,  Jr. 


ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Kenilworth  street. 
Head-Master.  —  Charles  M.  Clay.  Junior- Masters.  —  Nathaniel  S.  French, 
John  C.  Ryder.  1st  Asst.  —  Emily  Weeks.  Assistants.  —  Eliza  D.  Gard- 
ner, Clara  H.  Balch,  Edith  A.  Parkhurst,  Persis  P.  Drake,  Annie  N.  Crosby, 
Nellie  A.  Bragg,  Susie  C.  Lougee,  Jennie  I.  Ware,  Mabel  L.  Warner,  Lena 
M.  Wills.     Janitor. — Thomas  Colligan. 


DORCHESTER   HIGH   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Centre  street,  corner  Dorchester  avenue. 

Master.  —  Charles  J.  Lincoln.  Junior- Master.  —  Albert  S.  Perkins.  .4s- 
sistants.  —  Rebecca  V.  Humphrey,  Laura  F.  Hovey,  Elizabeth  M.  Ritter, 
Edith  S.  Gushing,  Emily  J.  Tucker.     Janitor.  — Thomas  J.  Hatch. 


CHARLESTOWN   HIGH    SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Monument  square. 

Head-Master. — John  O.  Norris.  Junior- Master. — Edward  F.  Holden. 
Assistants.  —  Alia  F.  Young,  Abbie  F.  Nye,  Sarah  Sliaw,  Mary  E.  Upham, 
Grace  Hooper.     Janitor.  —  Joseph  Smith. 


WEST  ROXBURY   HIGH   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Elm  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Master.  — George  C.  Mann.     Assistants.  — Josephine  L.  Sanborn,  Emily 
L.  Clark, M.  Louise  Foster,  Eliza  F.  Hammond.    Janitor.  —  J.  J.  Wentworth. 


BRIGHTON    HIGH   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Academy  Hill. 

Master. — Benjamin  AVormelle.     Assistants.  —  Marion   A.  Hawes,  Ida  M. 
Curtis,  Emma  F.  Black.     Janitor.  —  J.  Q.  A.  Cushman. 
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EAST   BOSTON    HIGH   SCHOOL.     (Bors  and  Girls.) 
Public  Library  Building,  Paris  and  Meridian  streets. 
Master. — John  F.  Eliot.     Assistants. — Lucy  R.  Beadle,  Kate  W.  Gush- 
ing, Abhy    C.   Howes,    Charles   W.    Gerould,    Kate    A.    Howe.     Janitor.  — 
Daniel  S.  Sweeney. 

SPECIAL   INSTRUCTORS. 

DRAWING. 

Henry  Hitchings,  Director.     Henry  W.  Poor,  Assistant. 

PHYSICAL     CULTURE. 

Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Director.     Hartvig  Nissen,  Assistant. 

MUSIC. 

Henry  G.  Carey,  Girls'  Latin,  English  High,  Girls'  High,  Roxbury  High, 
Dorchester  High,  Charlestown  High,  West  Roxbury  High,  Brighton  High, 
East  Boston  High  Schools. 

Hosea  E.  Holt.  Normal,  Rice,  Wells,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Bigelow,  Gaston, 
John  A.  Andrew,  Lawrence,  Lincohi,  Norcross,  Shurtleff,  Thomas  N. 
Hart,  Bowdoin,  Phillips  Schools. 

J.  M.  Mason.  Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Lyman,  Bunker  Hill,  Frothing- 
ham,  Harvard,  Prescott,  Warren,  Brimmer,  Quincy,  Winthrop  Schools. 

James  M.  McLaughlin.  Comins,  Dearborn,  Dudley,  Dillaway,  George  Put- 
nam, Hugh  O'Brien,  Lewis,  Lowell,  Martin,  Agassiz,  Bowditch,  Charles 
Sumner,  Robert  G.  Shaw  Schools. 

Leonard  B.  Marshall.  Prince,  Dwiglit,  Everett,  Franklin,  Hyde,  Sherwin, 
Allston,  Bennett,  Edward  Everett,  Gibson,  Harris,  Mather,  Minot, 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  Stoughton,  Tileston  Schools. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Charles  II.  Grandgent,   Director. 

Henri  Morand,  J.  Frederick  Stein,  Assistants. 

MILITARY    DRILL. 

Hobart  Moore.  Latin,  English  High,  Roxbury  High,  Dorchester  High, 
Charlestown  High,  West  Roxbury  High,  Brighton  High,  East  Boston  High 
Schools. 

A.  Dakin,  Armorer. 

SEWING. 

Catherine  L.  Bigelow.     Bowdoin,  Prince  Schools. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Bray.     Frothingham,  Harvard,  Prescott  Schools. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Brazer.     Lowell  School. 

Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Browne.     Henry  L.  Pierce,  Bailey-street  schools. 

Helen  L.  Burton.     Gibson,  Lewis  Schools. 
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Mrs.  Catherine  J.  Cadogan.     Norcross  School. 

Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Cleary.     Shurtleff  School. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Cousens.     Chapman,  Emerson  Schools. 

Isabella  Gumming.     Winthrop  School. 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Doherty.     Hancock  School. 

Martha  F.  French.     Horace  Mann  School. 

Mrs.  Olive  C.  Hapgood.     George  Putnam,  Bowditch  Schools. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jacobs.     Dearborn,  Hugh  O'Brien  Schools. 

Margaret  A.  Kelley.     Hyde  School. 

Lizzie  S.  Kenna.     John  A.  Andrew  School. 

Mary  J.  McEntyre.     Norcross  School. 

Catherine  C.  Nelson.     Mlnot,  Stoughton,  Tileston  Schools. 

Sarah  H.  Norman.     Shurtleff,  Winthrop  Schools. 

Mary  E.  Patterson.     Gaston  School. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Power.     Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Lyman  Schools. 

M.  Elizabeth  Robbins.     Adams  School. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Sargent.     Everett  School. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Skilton.     Bunker  Hill,  Prescott,  Warren  Schools. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stall.     AUston,  Bennett  Schools. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Stevens.     Wells  School. 

Lizzie  A.  Thomas.     Franklin  Sciiool. 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Waterhouse.     Dillaway  School. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Willis.     Edward  Everett,  Harris,  Mather  Schools. 

Ellen  M.  Wills.     Charles  Sumner,  Robert  G.  Shaw  Schools. 

Esther  L.  Young.     Martin  School. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


ADAMS  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Belmont  square,  East  Boston. 

Master-. — Frank  F.  Preble.  Sub-Master.  — Joel  C.  Bolan.  1st  Asst.  — 
Mary  M.  Morse.  2d  Asst. — Clara  Robbins.  3d  Assts. — EUenette  Pills- 
bury,  Lina  H.  Cook,  Sarah  E.  McPhaill,  Albertina  A.  Martin,  Harriet  Sturte- 
vant,  M.  Luetta  Choate,  Jennie  A.  ]\Liyer.     Janitor.  — Michael  J.  Burke. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

AD.\JIS    SCHOOL,    SUMNER    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — Ellen  M.  Robbins,  .Jane  A.  Soutter. 

WEBSTER-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  knwTi  E.  Reed.  4th  .-Iss^s.  —  Emma  W.  Weston,  Mary  A. 
Palmer,  Nellie  B.  Tucker.     .Taniior.  —  Mary  Campbell. 
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CHAPMAN  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Gikls.) 
Eiitaw  street,  East  Boston. 
Master.  —  George  R.  Marble.  Suh-Master. — Tilson  A.  Mead.  1st  Assts. 
—  Annie  M.  Crozier,  Jane  F.  Reid.  2d  Assts.  — Maria  D.  Kimball,  Sarah 
F.  Tenney.  3d  Assts.  —  Angeline  Croshj^,  Carrie  M.  Locke,  Margaret  B. 
Erskine,  Lucy  E.  Woodwell,  Mary  E.  Bulfiiin,  Kate  L.  Niland,  Grace  M. 
Strong.     Janitor. — James  E.  Burdakin. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

TAPPAN    SCHOOL,     LEXINGTON    STREET. 

2d  A.sst.  —  Hannah  E.  Crafts.  4fh  4ss<s.  —Nellie  F.  Holt,  Mary  C.  ILiU, 
Marietta  Duncan,  Clara  A.  Otis,  Calista  W.  McLeod,  Mabel  V.  lioche. 
Janitor.  —  Henry  A.  Lewis. 


EMERSON  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Prescott  street,  East  Boston. 
Master. — J.  Willard  Brown.  Sub- Master. — Horatio  D.  Newton.  1st 
Assts.  —  Mary  A.  Ford,  Frances  H.  Turner.  2d  Assts.  —  H.  Elizabeth 
Cutter,  Mary  D.  Day.  Sd  Assts.  —  Helen  M.  Souther,  Juliette  J.  Pierce, 
Emma  I.  Irving,  Annie  S.  Hayward,  Helen  M.  Slack,  Ellen  S.  Bloomfield, 
Almaretta  J.  Critchett,  Mary  L.  Sweeney.    Janitor.  — Edward  S.  Chessman. 

BLACKINTON    SCHOOL,    ORIENT     HEIGHTS. 

3d  Assts.  — Fannie  O.  Bartlett,  Mary  E.  Sullivan. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

EMERSON    SCHOOL,    PRESCOTT    STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Elizabeth  A.  Turner,  Sarah  A.  Atwood. 

NOBLE    SCHOOL,    PRINCETON    STREET. 

2d  Asst. — Mary  E.  Plummer.  4th  Assts. — Margaret  A.  Bartlett,  Abby 
D.  Beale,  Harriette  E.  Litchfield,  Susan  A.  Slavin,  Lizzie  M.  Morrissey. 
Janitor.  —  George  J.  Merritt. 

BLACKINTON     SCHOOL,    ORIENT    HEIGHTS. 

4th  Assts.  —  Caroline  E.  Nutter,  Hattie  H.  Coan. 

BENNINGTON-STREET    CHAPEL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Charlotte  G.  Ray. 
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LYMAN  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Corner  Paris  and  Decatur  streets,  East  Boston. 
Master.  —  Augustus  H.  Kelley.  Sub- Master. — Herbert  L.  Morse.  1st 
Assts.  —  Cordelia  Lothrop,  Eliza  F.  Russell.  2d  Assts. — Mary  A.  Turner, 
Amelia  H.  Pitman.  3d  Assts.  —  Mary  P.  E.  Tewksbury,  Ida  E.  Halliday, 
Fanny  M.  Morris,  Clara  B.  George,  Mabel  F.  Wilkins,  Emma  M.  Bates, 
Lillian  S.  Plummer.     Janitor.  —  William  G.  Riordan. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

AUSTIN    SCHOOL,    PARIS    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Anna  I.  Duncan.  4th  Assts. — Fidelia  D.  Merrick,  Josephine 
A.  Ayers,  Lena  E.  Synette,  Mary  E.  Williams.  Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Ellen  Hig- 
ginson. 

WEBD  SCHOOL,  PORTER  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —'SeWie  M.  Porter.  4th  Assts.  —  Mary  F.  Simmons,  Annie  M. 
Wilcox,  Elizabeth  A.  Bloomfield.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Matilda  Davis. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


BUNKER  HILL  SCHOOL.  (Bots  and  Girls.) 
Baldwin  street,  Charlestoivn. 
Master. — Samuel  J.  Bullock.  Sub- Master.  —  Henry  F.  Sears.  1st  Assts. 
—  Abby  P.  Josselyn,  Harriet  H.  Norcross.  2d  Assts. — Mary  E  Minter, 
Angelia  M.  Knowles.  3d  Assts.  — Ida  O.  Hurd,  Annie  F.  McMalion,  Clara 
B.  Brown,  Eleanor  S.  Wolff,  Ruth  C.  Mills,  Anna  M.  Prescott,  Cora  V. 
George,  Charlotte  E.  Seavey,  Kate  C.  Thompson.     Janitor.  —  G.  H.  Gibbs. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

HAVERHILL-STREET     SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Mary  S.  Thomas,  Annie  B.  Hunter.  Janitor.  —  Daniel  J. 
O'Brien. 

BUNKER    HILL  STREET    SCHOOL,    COR.   CHARLES    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Elizabeth  B.Norton.  4th  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Flanders,  Sarah 
A.  Smith,  Effie  G.  Hazen,  Jennie  F.  White,  Ada  E.  Bowler,  Mary  D.  Rich- 
ardson, Ella  L.  Thompson.     Janitor. — Josiah  C.  Burbank. 

BIURRAY    CHAPEL,    BUNKER    HILL    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Kate  C.  Brooks.     Janitor.  —  Samuel  C.  Smith. 
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FROTHINGHAM  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Corner  of  Prospect  and  Edgeworth  streets,   Charlestown. 

Master.  — William  B.  Atwood.  Sub- Master.  — James  E.  Hayes.  1st 
J S5jfs. —Charlotte  E.  Camp,  Bial  W.  Willard.  2d  Assts.  —  KvaheWa.  P. 
Moulton,  Sarah  H.  Nowell.  3d  Assts.  —  Ellen  R.  Stone,  Margaret  J.  O'Hea, 
Jennie  E.  Tobey,  Ellen  A.  Cliapin,  Mary  Colesworthy,  Cecelia  A.  Kelley, 
Susan  T.  Dundon.      Janitor.  —  Warren  J.  Small. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

FROTHINGHAM  SCHOOL,  PROSPECT  STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Persis  M.  Whittemore,    Martha  Yeaton,    Mary  E.   Corbett, 
Florence  I.  Morse. 

MOULTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4tJi  Assts.  —  Nellie   L.   CuUis,  Louisa  W.    Huntress,    Mary  E.   Delaney, 
Fannie  M.  Lamson.     Janitor.  — Jeremiah  F.  Horrigan. 

FREMONT-PLACE     SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Abbie  C.  McAuliflFe.     Janitor.  — Mrs.  Mary  Watson. 


HARVARD  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Devens  street,  Charlestown. 
Master. —  W.  E.  Eaton.  Siih-Master.  —  Darius  Hadley.  1st  Assts. — 
Sarah  E.  Leonard,  Mary  A.  Lovering.  2d  Assts.  —  Abbie  M.  Libby,  Julia 
E.  Harrington.  3d  Assts.  —  Elizabeth^W.  Allen,  Ida  B.  Nute,  Amy  R.  Chap- 
man, Sarah  J.  Perkins,  Cally  E.  Gary,  Annie  E.  O'Connor,  Olive  J.  Sawyer, 
Myra  F.  Towle.     Janitor-  —  Frances  A.  Hewes. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
harvard-hill  school. 
2d  Asst.  —  Frances  A.  Foster.    4ih  Assts.  —  Grace  A.  Bredeen,  Louisa  A. 
Whitman,  Elizabeth  R.  Cormier,  Lana  H.  Wood,  Sarah  J.  Worcester,  Eliza- 
beth G.  Desmond,  Sarah  R.  Dodge.     Janitor. — L.  H.  Hayward. 

COMMON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Catherine  C.   Brower,  Elizabeth  R.  Brower,  Agnes  A.   Her- 
lihy,  Theresa  G.  Power.     Janitor.  —  L.  H.  Hayward. 


PRESCOTT  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Elm  street,  Charlestown. 
Master.  —  Edwin   T.   Home.       Sub-Master. —  William    II.    Furber.      1st 
Asst.  —  Belle   P.    Winslow.     2d    Asst.  —  Mary  C.    Sawyer.     3d  Assts.   — 
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Julia  C.  Powers,    Lydia  A.   Nason,   Francis  A.   Craigen,  Julia   F.   Sawyer, 
Minnie  E.  Ward,  Nellie  J.  Breed.     Janitor.  — Thomas  Merritt. 


PRIMAKY    SCHOOLS. 

FOLK-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  — Mary  E.  Franklin,   Hattie  L.  Todd,  Alice  Simpson,  Elizabeth 
J.  Doherty,  Lizzie  Simpson.     Janitor.  —  Walter  I.  Sprague. 

MEDFORD-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assis. — Lydia  E.  Hapenny,  Rupliine   A.Morris.      Janitor. — Walter 
I.  Sprague. 


WARREN  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Corner  of  Pearl  and  Summer  streets,  Charlestown. 
Master. — E.  B.  Gay.  Sub-Master. —  Edward  Stickney.  1st  Assts.  — 
Sarah  M.  Chandler,  Elizabeth  Swords.  2d  Assts.  — Anna  D.  Dalton,  Ellen 
A.  Pratt.  3d  Assts.  —Mary  F.  Haire,  Marietta  F.  Allen,  Abby  E.  Holt, 
Alice  M.  Raymond,  Alice  Hall,  Mary  E.  Pierce,  Anna  M.  Pond,  Katharine 
A.  Sweeney,  Georgietta  Sawyer.     Janitor.  —  John  P.  Swift. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

"WARREN    SCHOOL,  PEARL    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — Caroline  E.  Osgood. 

CROSS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Mary  F.    Kittridge,  Fannie    L.Osgood.     Janitor. — Alice  M. 
Lyons. 

MEAD-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — M.   Josephine   Smith,   Cora  A.   Wilej-,   Carrie  F.  Gammell, 
Jessie  G.  Paine.     Janitor.  —  James  Shute. 


THIRD   DIVISION. 


BOWDOIN    SCHOOL.     (Girls.) 

Myrtle  street. 

Master.  — Alonzo  Meserve.     1st  Assis. — Sarah  R.  Smith,  Mary  Young, 

James  W.    Webster.     2d  Asst. — S.   Frances   Perry.     3d  Assts. — Eliza  A. 

Fay,  Irene  W.  Wentworth,  Dora  E.  Pitcher,  Ella  L.  Macomber,  Martha  T. 

O'Hea,  E.  Laura  Tilden.     Janitor.  —  James  Hamilton. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

SOMERSET-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Brown,  Mabel  West,   Clara  J.  Reynolds.      Janitor. 
—  Mrs.  Annie  J.  Butler. 

SHARP    SCHOOL,  ANDERSON    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Elizabeth  R.  Preston.     4th  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  O'Leary,  Harriet 
L.  Smith,  Julia  G.  L.  Morse.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Maguire. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 
North  Bennet  street. 
Master.  —  Samuel  Harrington.  Sub-Masters.  —  Granville  S.  Webster, 
Benjamin  J.  Hinds,  Joiin  J.  Sheehan.  1st  Asst.  —  Frances  M.  Bodge.  2d 
Asst.  —  Adolin  M.  Steele.  3d  Assts.  —  Luciette  A.  Wentworth,  Mary  Hea- 
ton,  Minnie  I.  Folger,  M.  Ella  Wilkins,  Mary  E.  Hanney,  Isabel  R.  Haskin, 
Annie  M.  H.  Gillespie,  Elizabeth  C.  Harding,  Rose  A.  Carrigan.  Janitor. 
—  P.  J.  Riordan. 

WARE  SCHOOL,  NORTH  BENNET  STREET.' 

3d  Assts.  — Agnes  C.  Moore,  Mary  V.  Cunningham,  Genevieve  C.  Roach, 
Catherine  J.  Cunningham.     Janitor. — Wm.  Svvanzey. 

FORMORT    SCHOOL,   SNELLING    PLACE. 

3d  Asst.  —  M.  Persis  Taylor. 

FREEMAN    SCHOOL,   CHARTER    STREET. 

3d  Asst.  —  Mary  E.  Aberorombie. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

PORMORT    SCHOOL,    SNELLING    PLACE. 

2d  Asst. — Rosa  M.  E.  Reggio.  4th  Asst. — Sophia  E.  Krey.  M.  Eliza- 
beth McGinley,  Sylvia  A.  Richards.     Janitor.  —  Wm.  Swanzey. 

FREEMAN  SCHOOL,  CHARTER  STREET. 

2d  Asst. — Nellie  G.  Murphy.  4th  Assts.  —  A.  Augusta  Coleman,  Mar- 
cella  E.  Donegan,  Harriet  E.  Lampee,  Katharine  G.  Sutliffe.  Janitor.  — 
Mary  A.  O'Brien. 


HANCOCK   SCHOOL.     (Girls.) 
Parmenter  street. 
Master.  — Lewis   H.    Dutton.     1st   Assts. —'EWen   B.    Sawtelle,   Amy   E. 
Bradford.     2d  Assts. — Josephine   M.    Robertson,   Katherine   E.   Gillespie. 
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3d  Assts.  —  Helen  M.  Hitchings,  Susan  E.  Mace,  Honora  T.  O'Dowd, 
Elizabeth  A.  Fisk,  Margaret  A.  M.  O'Dowd,  Margaret  A.  Nichols,  Agnes  L. 
Dodge,  Emma  L.  Mitchell,  Elizabeth  T.  O'Brien,  Ariel  D.  Savage.  Janitor. 
—  Joseph  P.  Fleming. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

CUSHMAN    SCHOOL,    PARMENTER    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Theresa  M.  Gargan.  4tli  Assts.  —  Harriet  M.  Eraser,  Mary 
L.  Desmond,  Mary  G.  Kuxton,  Mary  J.  Clark,  Marcella  C.  Halliday,  Hen- 
rietta Thompson,  Matilda  F.  Bibbey,  Esther  W.  Gilman,  Julia  E.  Collins, 
Florence  E.  Phillips,  Annie  R.  Dolan,  Catherine  W.  Eraser,  Mary  J.  Murray, 
Annie  M.  Niland,  Lena  J.  Rendall.     Janitor.  —  H.  C.  Mahoney. 

INGRAHAM    SCHOOL,   SHEAFE    STREET. 

.  4th  Assts.  —  Josephine  B.  Silver,  Lucy  M.  A.  Moore,  Adelaide  R.  Dono- 
van.      Janitor.  —  Mary  McDermott. 


PHILLIPS  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 
Phillips  street. 
Master.  —  Elias  H.  Marston.  Sub-Masters.  —  Edward  P.  Shute,  Her- 
bert S.  Weaver.  1st  Asst.  —  Nellie  M.  Whitney.  2d  Asst.  —  Adeline  F. 
Cutter.  3d  Assts. — Alice  L.  Lanman,  Ruth  E.  Rowe,  Sarah  W.  I.  Cope- 
land,  Martha  A.  Knowles,  Louise  H.  Hinckley,  Eunice  J.  Simpson,  Helen 
M.  Coolidge,  Emeline  C.  Farley,  Mary  E.  Towle,  Katharine  A.  Burns,. 
Julia  F.  Holland,  Margaret  J.  Cunningham.  Janitor. — Jeremiah  W> 
Murphy. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

GRANT    SCHOOL,    PHILLIPS    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — Mary  J.  Leahy,  Annie  P.  Elwell.  Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Catherine 
O'Sullivan. 

BALDWIN    SCHOOL,    CHARDON    COURT. 

2d  Asst.  —  Jennie  A.  Dodson.  4th  Assts. — Elizabeth  K.  Bolton,  Mary 
L.  Bibbey,  Margaret  D.  Mitchell,  Angle  P.  S.  Andrews.  Janitor.  —  Will- 
iam Swanzey. 


WELLS    SCHOOL.     (Girls.) 

Corner  Blossom  and  McLean  streets. 

Master. —  Orlendo  W.  Dimick.     1st  Assts.  —  Ella  F.  Inman,  Emeline  E. 

Durgin.     2d  Asst.  —  Hattie  A.  Watson.     3d  Assts.  —  Ellen  F.  Jones,  Susan 

R.  Gifford,  Mary  M.  Perry,  Lizzie  F.  Stevens,  Eliza  A.  Freeman,  Elizabeth 
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Campbell,  Hattie  C.   Leatherbee,  Emily  H.  Macdonald.     Janiior.  —  James 
Martin. 

WINCHELL  SCHOOL,  BLOSSOM  STREET. 

3d  Asst.  —  Adelaide  E.  Badger. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

WINCHELL  SCHOOL,  BLOSSOM  STREET. 

2d  ^ss^  — Sarah  G.  Fogarty.  4th  Assts. —  'LxAn  A.  L.  Hill,  Helen  M. 
Graves,  Kate  Wilson,  Mary  E.  Ames,  Lillian  W,  Prescott,  Louise  W.  Betts, 
Nellie  M.  Durgin,  Mary  F.  Finneran.      Janitor.  — Jeremiah  O'Connor. 

EMERSON    SCHOOL,   POPLAR    STREET. 

2d  Asst. — Mary  F.  Gargan.  4th  As  sis.  —  Georgia  G.  Barstow,  Jeanette 
A.  Nelson,  Mary  A.  Collins,  Adelaide  A.  Rea,  Alicia  I.  Collison,  Leila  L. 
Rand,  Frances  S.  Duncan.     Janitor-.  — Mrs.  B.  F.  Bradbury. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 


BRIMMER   SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 
Common  street. 

Master.  —  Quincy  E.  Dickerman.  Sub-Masters.  — T.  Henry  Wason,  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Guild.  1st  Asst. — Ella  L.  Burbank.  2d  Asst.  —  Josephine  Gar- 
land. 3d  Assts.  —  Lilla  H.  Shaw,  Sarah  J.  March,  Helen  L.  Bodge,  Sarah 
E.  Adams,  Mary  A.  Carney,  Elizabeth  A.  Noonan,  Mary  E.  W.  Hagerty, 
James  Burrier,  Emma  A.  Gordon,  Mary  E.  Keyes,  Annie  P.  James.  Jani- 
tor. —  George  W.  Fogg. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

STARR    KING    SCHOOL,    TENNYSON    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Tiernay,  Alice  Patten.     Janiior.  —  Henry  Randolph. 

SKINNER  SCHOOL,  CORNER  FAYETTE  AND  CHURCH  STREETS. 

2d  Asst. —  Edith  Ij.  Stratton.  4th  Assts. —  'Emma  Y.  Burrill,  Emily  B. 
Burrill,  Elizabeth  G.  Cahill,  Mary  E.  Collins.      Janitor.—  Michael  Ring. 


PRINCE    SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Newbury  street,   corner  of  Exeter  street. 
Master.  — E.  Bentley  Young.      Sub-Master.  —  Seth  Sears.     1st  Asst.  — 
Mary  Wilson.     2d  Asst.  —  Luthera  W.  Bird.     3d  Assts.  — Kate  C.   Martin, 
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Alice  M.  Dickey,  Annie  C.  Murdock,  M.  Louise  Fynes,  Kate  A.  Raycroft, 
Clara  E.  Fairbanks,  Laura  M.  Kendrick,  Edith  C.  Worcester.  Janitor.  — 
Thomas  F.  Durkin. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

PRINCE    SCHOOL,  EXETEK    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Minnie  R.  Leavitt,  E.  Isabella  Bense,  Katherine  L.  Campbell, 
Laura  K.  Hayward,  Grace  S.  Pierce,  Manetta  W.  Penney. 


QUINCY  SCHOOL.  (Bors.) 
Tyler  street. 
Master.  — Alfred  Bunker.  Sub- Masters.  — Frank  F.  Courtney,  George 
R.  Keene.  1st  Asst.  — Mary  L.  Holland.  2d  Asst. — Harriette  A.  Bettis. 
3d  Assts. — Bridget  A.  Foley,  Ida  H.  Davis,  Emily  B,  Peck,  Emma  F. 
Colomy,  Ellen  L.  Collins,  Angle  C.  Damon,  Margaret  E.  Carey.  Janitor. 
—  James  Daly. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

QUINCY    SCHOOL,  TYLER    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  — Hannah  E.  G.  Gleason.     4th  Assts.  — Kate  A,  Kiggen,  Octavia 
C.  Heard. 

WAY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Maria  A.  Callanan,  Mary  E.   Conley,   Abbie   E.  Batchelder. 
Janitor.  — Thomas  B.  Brennick. 

ANDREWS    SCHOOL,    GENESEE    STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Emily    E.    Maynard,   Harriet    M.    Bolman,    Ann    T.   Corliss. 
.Janitor.  —  Thomas  B.  Brennick. 

HUDSON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Kate  L.  Wilson,  Julia  A.    Mclntyre.      Janitor. — Ellen   Mc- 
Carthy. 


WINTHROP  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
Tremont  street,  near  Eliot  street. 
Master. — Robert  Swan.  1st  Assts. —  Susan  A.  W.  Loring,  May  Ger- 
trude Ladd.  2d  Assts. — Emma  K.  Valentine,  Katherine  K.  Marlow,  Marga- 
ret T.  Wise,  Mary  L.  H.  Gerry.  3d  Assts. — Ellen  M.  Underwood,  Adelaide 
M.  Odiorne,  Caroline  S.  Crozier,  Carrie  Merrill,  Mary  A.  Murpliy,  Louise  K. 
Hopkinson,  Mary  E.  Barstow,  Helen  E.  Hilton.     Janitor.  —  A.  II.  B.  Little. 

STARR  KING  SCHOOL,  TENNYSON  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  T.  Foley.     Janitor.  — Henry  Randolph. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

TYLER-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst. — Amelia  E.  N.  Treadwell.  4th  Assts.  — Mary  A.  Reardon, 
Priscilla  Johnson,  Mary  E.  Noonan,  Emma  I.  Baker,  Mary  A.  B.  Gore.  Jan- 
itor. —  Nancy  Ryan. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 
West  Springfield  street. 
Master. — James  A.  Page.  .  Sub-Masters. — J.  Langdon  Curtis,  Henry  C. 
Parker.  '  Isi!  ^ssz!.  —  Ruth  G.  Rich.  2<^  .4ssi;.  —  Mary  C.  R.  Towle.  3d 
Assts.  — Nellie  L.  Shaw,  Mary  E.  Trow,  Georgiana  Benjamin,  Isabelle  H. 
Wilson,  Isabella  G.  Bonnar,  Sarah  C.  Fales,  Clara  P.  Wardwell,  Emma  A. 
Child,  Georgie  M.  Clark.     Janitor.  —  William  H.  Johnson. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

RDTLAND-STREET     SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Martha  B.  Lucas.  4th  Assts.  —  Emma  F.  Gallagher,  Delia  L. 
Viles.     Janitor.  —  William  P.  Tierney. 

JOSHUA  BATES  SCHOOL,  HARRISON  AVENUE. 

2d  Assts.  —  Agnes  J.  Cushman.  4th  Assts. — Eva  L.  Munroe,  Miriam 
Sterne,  Mary  E.  O'Brien,  Sara  Mock,  Annie  J.  O'Brien.  .Janitor.  —  James 
L.  Williams. 


EVERETT  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
West  Northampton  street. 
Master.  —  Walter  S.  Parker.  1st  Assts. — Janet  M.  Bullard,  Eliza  M. 
Evert.  2d  Assts.  —  Emily  F.  Marshall,  Susan  S.  Foster,  Lucy  W.  Eaton. 
3d  Assts. — Abby  C.  Haslet,  Ann  R.  Gavett,  Sarah  L.  Adams,  Evelyn  E. 
Morse,  Sara  W.  Wilson,  Anna  E.  Grover,  Mary  H.  Gibbons.  Janitor.  — 
Edward  Bannon. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

west    CONCORD-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst. — Eliza  C.  Gould.  4th  Assts. — Frances  W.  Sawyer,  Mary  H. 
Downe,  Adelaide  B.  Smith,  Alice  E.  Stevens,  Florence  A.  Perry,  Nellie  G. 
McElwain,  Marguerite  J.  Flynn,  Margarat  H.  Manning,  Bertha  Bambcr. 
Janitor.  —  Annie  Nugent. 
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FRANKLIX  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
Ringgold  street. 
Master.  —  Gr:ixx\y\\\Q  B.  Putnam.  1st  Assts.  —  Jennie  S.  Tower,  Isabella 
M.  Harmon.  2d  Assts.  —  Margaret  J.  Crosby,  P.  Catharine  Bradford, 
Octavia  L.  Cram.  8d  Assts.  —  Roxanna  W.  Longley,  Mary  A.  Mitchell, 
Annie  E.  L.  Parker,  Annie  G.  Merrill,  Sarah  N.  Macomber,  Ida  M.Mitchell, 
Lillian  S.  Bourne,  Abby  A.  Hayward.     Janitor.  — John  S.  Kriebs. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

COOK  SCHOOL,  GROTON  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Harriet  M.  Faxon.  4th  Assts.  —  Affle  T.  Wier,  Jennie  M. 
Plummer,  Kate  R.  Hale,  Elizabeth  E.  Daily.     Janitor. — Mary  A.  Daly. 

WAIT    SCHOOL,    SHAWMUT    AVENUE. 

2d  Asst. — Josephine  G.  Wiiipple.  4th  Assts. — Georgiana  A.  Ballard, 
Emma  E.  Allin,  C.  Josephine  Bates,  Kate  R.  Gookin,  Jennie  E.  Haskell, 
Ettie  M.  Smith,  Lillian  Tisliler.     .Janitor.  — Mansfield  Harvell. 


HYDE  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
Hamrtiond  street. 
Master.  —  Silas  C.  Stone.  1st  Assts. — Mary  E.  Parsons,  Lucy  L.  Bur- 
gess. 2d  Assts. — E.  Elizabeth  Boies,  Alice  G.  Maguire.  3d  Assts. — 
Caroline  K.  Nickerson,  Isabel  G.  Winslow,  Etta  Yerdon,  Jane  Reid,  Helen 
Perry,  Sarah  R.  Wentworth,  Ada  M.  Fitts,  Elizabeth  A.  Spaulding,  Annie 
M.  Trundy.     Janitor.  — Thomas  J.  Kinney. 


PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 

WESTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst. — Annie  G.  Fillebrown.  4th  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Cogswell,  Mary 
<j.  Murphy,  Rose  A.  Mitchell,  Delia  E.  Cunningham,  Louise  A.  Kelly, 
Carrie  M.  Bayley,  Mary  A.  Higgins.     Janitor.  —  Patrick  F.  Higgins. 

AVALPOLE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Celia  Bamber. 


SHERWIN  SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 
Madiso7i  square. 

Master.  —  Frank  A.  Morse.  Sub-Masters.  — Frederick  L.  Owen,  E.  Em- 
mons Grover.  1st  Asst.  — Elizabeth  B.  Walton.  2d  Asst.  — Alice  T. 
Kelley.     3d  Assts.  —Emma  T.  Smith,  Adella  L.  Baldwin,  Mary  E.  T.  Healy, 
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Nellie  F.  Brazer,  Mary  B.   Chaloner,  Mary  F.   Roome,  Elizabeth  G.  Dowrl. 
Janitor.  —  Joseph  G.  Scott. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

SHERWIN    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Annie    E.   Walcutt,    Emma   L.    Peterson,    Sarah    E.    Gould, 
Nellie  H.  Crowell. 

AVON-PLACE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  — k.hhj'E,.  Ford,  Elizabeth  F.  Todd,  Oria  J.  Perry,  Minnie  A. 
Perry.     Janitor.  —  Charles  H.  Stephan. 

day's  chapel. 
4th  Asst.  — Rose  E.  Conaty. 


SIXTH   DIVISION. 


BIGELOW    SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 
Fourth  street,  corner  E  street,  South  Boston. 

Master.  —  Frederic  H.  Ripley.  Sub-Masters.  —  J.  Gardner  Bassett,  F. 
Morton  King.  1st  Asst.  —  Amelia  B.  Coe.  2d  Assts.  —  Ellen  Coe,  Mattie 
A.  Goodrich.  3d  Assts.  —  Eliza  B.  Haskell,  Mary  Nichols,  Malvena  Tenney, 
Stella  A.  Hale,  Catherine  H.  Cook,  Angeline  S.  Morse,  Kittle  A.  Learned. 
Sabina  G.  Sweeney,  Cara  W.  Hanscom.     Janitor.  —  Samuel  P.  Howard. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

HAWES    HALL,   BROADWAY. 

2d  Asst.  — Ann  J.  Lyon.  4th  Assts.  —  Ida  M.  Condon,  Sarah  D.  McKis- 
sick,  Mary  L.  Bright,  Ella  F.  Fitzgerald,  Margarette  H.  Price,  Annie  S. 
McKissick,  Mary  L.  Howard.     Janitor.  —  Joanna  Brennan. 

SIMONDS  SCHOOL,  BROADWAY. 

4th  Assts.  —  Elizabeth  M.  Mann,  Emily  T.  Smith,  Julia  G.  Leary,  Florence 
L.  Spear.     Janitor.  — Joanna  Brennan. 

FOURTH-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Kate  A.  Coolidge,  Sarah  T.  DriscolL  Janitor.  —  Matthew 
G.  Worth.  

GASTON  SCHOOL.    (Girls.) 
L  street,  corner  of  B.  Fifth  street,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Thomas  H.  Barnes.     1st  Assts. — Juliette  R.  Hay  ward,  Sarah 
C.   Winn.     2d  Assts.  —  Carrie  M.  Kingman,  Clara  A.  Sharp.     3d  Assts.  — 
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Eniogene  F.  Willett,  Ellen  R.  Wyman,  Marj  B.  Barry,  Emma  M.  Sibley, 
Margaret  Cunningham,  Carrie  A.  Harlow,  Josephine  A.  Powers,  Mary  S  . 
Laughton,  Julia  A.  Noonan.     Janitor.  —  Albion  Elweli. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

GASTON  SCHOOL,  L  STREET. 

4th  Assis.  —  S.  Lila  Huckins,  Jennie  G.  Carmichael,  M.  Isabel  Harrington. 

»   BENJAMIN    POPE    SCHOOL,    O    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Ella   R.    Johnson.     4th  Assts.  —  Susan   Frizzell,    Carrie   W. 
Haydn,   Lelia   R.    Haydn,    Mary  E.   Dee,  Isabella  J.  Murray.     Janitor.  — 

Charles  Carr. 


JOHN   A.  ANDREW    SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Dorchester  street,  South  Boston. 

Master. — Joshua  M.  Dill.  Sub-Master. — Edgar  A.  Raub.  1st  Assts. — 
Frank  M.  "Weis,  Emma  M.  Cleary.  2d  Assts.  —  Henrietta  L.  Dwyer,  Mary 
E.  Perkins.  3d  Assts. — Annie  L.  Clapp,  Mary  L.  Fitzgerald,  Ella  I.  Cass, 
Lucy  M.  Marsh,  Emma  C.  Stuart,  Agnes  M.  Cochran,  May  J.  Cunningham, 
Alice  T.  Cornish,  Bertha  E.  Miller.     Janitor.  —  Thomas  Buckner. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

TICKNOR    school,    DORCHESTER    STREET. 

2d  Asst. — Mary  A.  Jenkins.  4th  Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Ferry,  Caroline  W. 
Walsh,  Alice  L.  Littlefield,  Lizzie  Ordway,  Alice  P.  Howard,  Emily  F. 
Hodsdon,  Sadie  E.  Welch,  Grace  L.  Tucker,  Grace  E.  Holbrook,  Annie  M. 
Driscoll.     Janitor. — Alexander  McKinley. 


LAWRENCE  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 
Corner  B  and  Third  streets,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Amos  M.  Leonard.  Sub-Masters.  —  Augustus  D.  Small,  George 
S.Houghton.  1st  Asst. — Emma  P.  Hall.  2d  Asst. — Cora  S.  Locke.  3d 
Assts.  —  Isabella  F.  Crapo,  Nellie  R.  Grant,  Kate  Haushalter,  Mary  J. 
Buckley,  Margaret  A.  Gleason,  Mary  A.  Conroy,  Mary  A.  Montague,  Mary 
E.  McMann,  Agnes  G.  Gilfetiier.     Jaiiitor.  —  William  F.  Griffin. 

MATHER    SCHOOL,  BROADWAY. 

Sub-Master.  —  Edward  H.   Cobb.      3d  Assts.  —  M.   Louise  Gillett,  Ellen 
E.  Leary,  Margaret  A.  Moody.     Janitor.  —  George  D.  RuU. 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

M.\THER    SCHOOL,    BROADWAT. 

2d  Asst, —  Sarah  E.  Lakeman.  4th  Assts.  —  Margaret  M.  Burns,  Ada  A. 
Bradeen,  Maud  F.  Crosby,  Lena  J.  Crosby,  Mary  E.  Flynn.  Janitor:  — 
Thomas  Boswell. 

PARKMAN    SCHOOL,   SILVER    STREET. 

2d  Asst. — Martha  S.  Damon.  4th  Assts. — Laura  S.  Russell,  Amelia 
McKenzie,  Elizabeth  J.  Andrews.     Janitor.  —  Michael  Murray. 

t 

HOWE    SCHOOL,   FIFTH    STREET,     BETWEEN    B  AND    C. 

2d  Asst. — Mary  W.  Bragdon.  4th  Assts. — Emma  Britt,  Henrietta 
Nichols,  Sarah  M.  Brown,  Marie  F.  Keenan,  Minnie  E.  T.  Shine,  Annie  L. 
Treanor.     Janitor. — George  D.  RuU. 


LINCOLN    SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 
Broadway,  near  K street.  South  Boston. 

Master.  —  Maurice  P.  White.  Sub-Master.  —  Henry  'H.  Kimball.  1st 
Asst. — Martha  F.  Wright.  2d  Asst. — Sarah  A.  Curran.  3d  Assts. — 
Vodisa  J.  Coraey,  Louis  A.  Pieper,  Helen  S.  Henry,  Hannah  L.  Manson, 
Mary  H.  Faxon,  Emma  L.  Stokes,  Ellen  A.  McMahon.  Janitor. — Joseph 
S.  Luther. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

TUCKERMAN  SCHOOL,  FOURTH  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Elizabeth  M.  Easton.  4th  Assts.  — Mary  A.  Crosby,  Frances 
A.  Cornish,  Annie  E.  Somes,  Laura  L.  Newhall,  Ellen  V.  Courtney.  Jani- 
tor. —  A.  D.  Bickford. 


NORCROSS  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
Corner  of  D  and  Fifth  streets,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Fred  O.  Ellis.  1st  Assts.  —  Caroline  Bernhard,  M.  Elizabeth 
Lewis.  2d  Assts.  —  Sarah  A.  Gallaglier,  Juliette  Wyman,  Juliette  Smith. 
3d  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Downing,  Maria  L.  Nelson,  Mary  R.  Roberts,  Emma  L. 
Eaton,  Emma  F.  Crane,  Helen  E.  Hobbs,  Julia  S.  Dolan,  Ellen  T.  Noonan, 
Mary  E.  Bernhard.     Janitor.  —  Samuel  T.  Jeffers. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

DRAKE  SCHOOL,  THIRD  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Nellie  J.  Cashman.      4th  Assts.  — Fanny  W.  Hussey,  Abbie  C. 
Nickerson,  Alice  J.  Meins,  Kate  E.  Fitzgerald.     Janitor.  —  Patrick  Mullen. 
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CYRUS    ALGER    SCHOOL. 

2d  Assi.  ~  Ann  E.  Newell.  4th  Assts.—  M^ry  G.  A.  Toland,  Plattie  L. 
Eayne,  Emma  F.  Gallagher,  Alice  W.  Baker,  Hannah  L.  McGlincliey, 
Martha  G.  Buckley,  Jennie  A.  MuUaly.     Janitor. — James  M.  Demerritt. 


SHURTLEFF  SCHOOL,  (Girls.) 
Dorchester  street,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Henry  C.  Hardon.  1st  Assts.  — Anna  M.  Penniman,  Ellen  E. 
Morse.  2cl  Assts.  —  Catharine  A.  Dwyer,  Emeline  L.  Tolman,  Martha  E. 
Morse.  3d  Assts. — Jane  M.  Bullard,  Winnifred  C.  Folan,  Iloxanna  N. 
Blanchard,  Harriet  S.  Howes,  Marion  W.  Rundlett,  Annie  L.  Scanlan, 
Isabel  L.  Marlow,  Mary  M.  Clapp.     Janitor.  — James  Mitchell. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

CLINCH    SCHOOL,    F    STREET. 

2d  Assts. — Lucy  A.  Dunham.  4th  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Morse,  Alice  C. 
Ryan,  Alice  J.  Dolbeare,  Catherine  E.  McDonald,  Lottie  B.  Lucas.  Janitor. 
—  Michael  E.  Brady. 


THOMAS  N.  HART    SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 

H,  corner  of  E.  Fifth  street.  South  Boston. 

Master.  —  Alonzo  G.  Ham.       Sub-Master. — John   F.  D wight.     1st  Asst. 

—  Margaret  J.  Stewart.     2d  Asst. — John  D.  Philbrick.     3d  Asst. — Jennie 

F.  McKissick,  Mary  B.  Powers,  Emma  J.  Channell,  Anastasia  G.  Hyde,  L. 

Idalia  Provan,  Bertha  Peirce.     .Janitor.  —  Nathan  Gray. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

THOMAS    N.    HART    SCHOOL,    H    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — Lura  M.  Power,  Evelyn  M.  Condon. 

CAPEN    SCHOOL,  COR.    OF  I  AND    SIXTH    STREETS. 

2d  Asst.  — Mary  E.  Powell.  4ih  Assts.  — Laura  J.  Gerry,  Mary  E.  Per- 
kins, Ella  M.  Warner,  Fannie  G.  Patten,  S.  Louella  Sweeney,  Florence 
Harlow.     Janitor. —  A.  D.  Bickford. 


SEVENTH  DIVISION. 


COMINS  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Tremont  street,  corner  of  Terrace  street,  Roxbury. 
Master.  —  Myron  T.  Pritchard.     Sub-Master.  —  William  H.  Martin.       1st 
Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Lovell,  Mary  I.  Adams.     2d  Asst.  —  Almira  W.  Chamber- 
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line.  3d  Assts.  —  Ervinia  Thompson,  Caroline  A.  Gragg,  Alice  A.  Sanborn, 
Jane  E.  Gormley,  Mary  E.  Crosby,  Margaret  A.  McGuire,  Mary  L.  Williams. 
Janitor.  —  Michael  Gallagher. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

PHILLIPS-STREET     SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  — Anna  R.  McDonald.  4th  Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Haskins,  Lizzie  P. 
Brewer,  Sarah  B.  Bancroft,  Sabina  Egan,  Marcella  M.  Ryan.  Janitor. — 
Thomas  F.  Whalen. 


DEARBORN  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Dearborn  2^lace,  Roxhury. 

Master. — Charles  F.  King.  Sub-Master.  —  Alanson  H.  Mayers.  1st 
Assts.  —  Lily  B.  Atlierton,  Philena  W.  Rounseville.  2d  Assts. — Martha 
D.  Chapman,  Frances  L.  Breeden.  3d  Assts.  —  Catherine  M.  Lynch,  Anne 
M.  Backup,  Mary  F.  Walsh,  Ida  M.  Presby,  Abby  W.  Sullivan,  Lizzie  M. 
Wood,  Alice  W.  Emerson,  Helen  Doherty,  Annie  V.  Hagerty.  Janitor.  — 
Michael  J.  Lally. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

TEOMAN-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst. — Mary  A.  P.  Cross.  4th  Assts. — Susan  F.  Rowe,  Ellen  M. 
Oliver,  Mary  E.  Nason,  Ada  L.  McKean,  Louise  D.  Gage,  Kate  A.  Nason, 
Alice  W.  Peaslee,  Mary  E.  Connor.     Janitor. — James  Craig. 

EUSTIS-STREET     SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  F.  Neale.  4th  Assts.  —  M.  Agnes  Murphy,  Mary  K. 
Wallace,  Emma  L.  Merrill.     Janitor  —  Mrs.  Mary  Tracy. 


DILLAWAY  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
Kenilivorth  street,  Roxbury. 
Principal.  —  Sarah  J.  Baker.  1st  Assts.  —  Jane  S.  Leavitt,  Elizabeth  M. 
Blackburn.  2d  Assts.  —  Mary  G.  Wiiippey,  Abby  M.  Clark.  3d  Assts.  — 
Cordelia  C.  Torrey,  Lydia  G.  Wentworth,  P^liza  Brown,  Helen  C.  -Mills, 
Mary  S.  Sprague,  Mary  L.  Gore,  Alice  E.  Robinson,  Ella  F.  Little.  Jan- 
itor.—  Luke  Riley. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

BARTLETT-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Anna  M.  Balch.     4th  Assts.  —  Anna  M.  Stone,  Celia  A.  Scrib- 
ner,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Agnes  A.  Watson.     Janitor.  —  Thomas  Colligan. 
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THORNTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  — Alice  C.  Grundel,  Mary  L.  Shepard,  Ellen   A.  Scollin.     Jan- 
itor.—  Mrs.  Rose  Murphy. 


DUDLEY  SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 
Corner  of  Dudley  and  Putnam  streets,  Roxbury. 

Master.  — Leverett  M.  Cliase.  Sub-Masters.  — Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Wal- 
ter A.  Robinson.  1st  Assts.  —  Mary  McSkinunon.  2d  Asst. — Harriet 
E.  Davenport.  3d  Assts.  —  Mary  H.  Cashman,  Ruth  H.  Brady,  Margaret 
T.  Dooley,  M.  Alice  Kimball,  Amanda  E.  Henderson,  Edith  F.  Parry,  Ida  S. 
Hammerle,  Maria  E.  Wood,  Abby  S.  Hapgood,  Frances  Zirngiebel.  Janitor. 
—  Jonas  Pierce. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

VERNON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Alice  L.  Williams.  4th  Assts.  — Mary  A.  Brennan,  Lucy  G. 
M.  Card,  Mary  I.  Chaniberlin,  L.  Addie  Colligan,  Edith  Hovey.  Janitor. 
—  Mrs.  Kelley. 

ROXBURY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst. — Helen  P.  Hall.  4th  Assts. — Lizzie  F.  Johnson,  Hattie  A. 
Littlefield,  Delia  T.  Killion,  Ella  M.  Seaverns,  Kate  F.  Lyons,  Sarah  E. 
Rumrill.     Janitor.  — S.  B.  Pierce. 


GEORGE   PUTNAM   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Seaver  street,  Roxbury. 
Master.  —  Henry  L.  Clapp.     1st  Asst.  — Katherine  W.  Huston.     2d  Asst. 
—  Alice  E.  Farrington.     3d  Assts.  — Maria  F.  Bray,  Ellen  E.  Leach,    Annie 
G.  D.  Ellis,  Emma  R.  Gragg,  Blanche  A.  Morrill.     Janitor.  — Luke  Kelley. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

GEORGE  PUTNAM  SCHOOL,  SEAVER  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Julia  H.    Cram.     4th  Assts. — Amoritta  E.    Esilman,    Ede   F. 
Travis,  Annie  F.  S.  Stone,  Rosanna  L.  Rock. 


HUGH   O'BRIEN   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Corner  of  Dudley  and  Langdon  streets,  Roxbury. 

.Master.  —  John  R.  Morse.  Sub-Master. —  Abram  T.  Smith.  1st  Assts. 
—  L.  Anna  Dudley,  Margaret  Holmes.  2d  Assts.  —  Helen  F.  Brigham, 
Helen  M.  Hills.     3d  Assts.  —  Abbie  L.  Baker,  Ellen  F.  A.  Hagerty,   Sarah 
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H.  Hosmer,  Sarali  W.  Loker,  Maria  L.  Mace,  Mary  J.  Mohan,  Esther  M. 
Meserve,  Katharine  J.  Keefe,  Esther  E.  McGrath.  Janitor.  —  Thomas  J. 
Oill. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

GEORGE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  — Mary  M.  Sherwin.  4th  Assts.  —  Abby  S.  Oliver,  Emily  M. 
Pevear,  Sarah  S.  Burrell,  Bridget  E.  Scanlan.  Janitor.  —  Samuel  S.  Mc- 
Lennan. 

HOWARD-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

2dAssi.  —  'E\iza.heih  R.  Wallis.  4th  Assts.  —Annie  W.  Ford,  Mary  W. 
Currier,  Matilda  Mitchell,  Isabella  L.  Bissett,  MaryF.  McDonald.  Janitor. 
—  Samuels.  McLennan. 

MOUNT    PLEASANT-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Adaline  Beal,  Eloise  B.  Wolcott.  Janitor.  —  Catherine 
Diarnon. 


LEWIS  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Corner  of  Dale  and  Sherman  streets,  Roxhury. 
Master. —V^iWhim  L.  P.  Boardman.  Sub-Master. — Henry  B.Hall.  1st 
Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Fisher,  Alice  O'Neil.  2d  Assts.  —  Amanda  Pickering, 
Ellen  M.  Murphy.  3d  Assts.  —Kate  M.  Groll,  Martha  C.  Gerry,  Mary  H. 
Thompson,  Mary  E.  Howard,  Mary  E.  Very,  Grace  M.  Clark.  Janitor.  — 
Antipas  Newton. 

QUINCY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

3d  Assts.  —  Grace  L.  Sherry,  Anna  F.  Bayley. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

AVINTHROP-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Frances  N.  Brooks.       4th  Assts.  — Mary  E.  Deane,  Alice  M. 
Sibley,  Edith  A.  Willey.     Janitor.  —  Catherine  Dignon. 

QUINCY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d    Asst.    — Almira    B.    Russell.     4th    Assts. — Helen  Crombie,  Isabel 
Thacher,  Blanche  L.  Ormsby.      Janitor.  — Charles  H.  Reardon. 

MUNROE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —Anna  A.  Groll,  Caroline  F.  Seaver.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Kirby. 
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MARTIN    SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

IluJiiingion  avenue,  Roxbury. 

Master.  —  Sylvester  Brown.     Sub-Master. — Edward    W.    Scliuerch.     1st 

Asst. — Emily  F.   Carpenter.     2cl   Assts.  —  Annetta   F.    Amies,    Nellie  W. 

Leavitt.     3d  Assts.  —  Jane  F.  Gilligan,  Emma    E.    Lawrence,   Cliarlotte  P. 

Williams,  Grace  C.  Dillon.     Janitor.  —  Thomas  M.  Houghton. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

MARTIN    SCHOOL,    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE. 

4th  Assts.  —  Fannie  D.  Lane,  Alicia  F.  McDonald,  Lena  L.  Carpenter. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION. 


AGASSIZ    SCHOOL.      (Boys.) 
Burroughs  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Master. — John  T.Gibson.     Sub- Master. — Arthur  Stanley.     75^  Asst. — 
Mary  A.  Gott.     2d  Asst.  —  Clara  J.  Reynolds.     3d  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Stuart, 
Clara  I.  Metcalf,  Caroline  N.  Poole,  Mary  A.  Cooke,  Alice  B.  White.     .Jani- 
tor. —  Adelia  Ronan. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

THOMAS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Caroline  D.   Putnam.     4th  Assts.  —  Annie   C.  Gott,  Emma  N. 
Smith,  Kosanna  Follan.     .Janitor.  —  Adelia  Ronan. 


ALLSTON  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Cambridge  street,  Allston. 
Master.  —  G.  W.  M.  Hall.  Sub-Master.  —  Alexander  Pearson.  1st  Asst. 
—  Marion  Keitli.  2d  Assts.  — Sarah  F.  Boynton,  Annie  E.  Bancroft.  3d 
Assts.  — M^vy  F.  Child,  Eliza  F.  Blacker,  Jessie  W.  Kelly,  Ida  F.  Taylor, 
Harriet  Rice,  Fannie  M.  Houghton,  Margaret  C.  Hunt,  Emily  C.  Brown. 
Janitor.  —  Charles  McLaughlin. 

EVERETT    SCHOOL,  BRENTWOOD    STREET. 

1st  Asst.  — Alice  A.  Swett.     3d  Asst.  —  Elizabeth  C.  Muldoon. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

HARVARD    SCHOOL,  NORTH    HARVARD     STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Clara    B.    Hooker,   Adelaide    C.   Williams,  Agnes   A.  Aubin. 
Janitor.  —  Francis  Rogers. 
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AUBURN  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL  STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Ella  L.   Chittenden,   Mary  J.   Cavanagh,    Edith   S.    Wyman, 
Lydia  E.  Stevenson.     Jmiitor.  — Francis  Rogers. 

WEBSTER    SCHOOL,    WEBSTER    PLACE. 

2d   Asst.  —  Emma   F.    Martin.     4th  Assts.  —  Anna  N.    Brock,    Helen  L. 
Brown,  Gertrude  R.  Clark.     Janitor.  — Otis  1).  Wilde. 


BENNETT    SCHOOL.     (Boys   and  Girls.) 

Chestnut  Hill  avenue,  Brighton. 

Master.  —  Henry  L.  Sawyer.  Sub-Master.  — Edward  F.  Kimball.  1st 
Asst.  —  Melissa  Abbott.  2d  Asst.  —  Lillian  M.  Towne.  3d  Assts.  —  Jennie 
Bates,  Kate  McNamara,  Helen  I.  Whittemore,  Clara  L.  Harrington,  MaryE. 
Winn,  Rosa  S.  Havey,  Jennie  A.  Corliss.     Janitor. — John  W.  Remmonds. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

WINSHIP     SCHOOL,    AVINSHIP    PLACE. 

2d  Asst.  — Charlotte  Adams.     4th  Assts.  —  Fannie   W.  Currier,  Annie  L. 
Hooker,  Emma  P.  Dana.     Janitor.  —  John  W.  Remmonds. 

OAK-SQUARE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Annie    M.    Stickney,    Annie    Melville.     Janitor. — J.    Q.   A. 
Cushnian. 

UNION-STREET  SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Margaret  L.  Scollans.     .Janitor.  — John  W.  Remmonds. 

HOBART-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  — Leslie  D.  Hooper.     Janitor.  — Josepli  A.  Grossman. 


BOWDITCH   SCHOOL.     (Gikls.) 

Green  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Master. — Charles  W.  Hill.  1st  Assts.  —  Amj'  Hutchins,  Elizabeth  G. 
Melcher.  2d  Asst. — Louise  P.  Arnold.  3d  Assts. — Alice  P.  Stephenson, 
Emily  H.  Maxwell,  Alice  M.  Robinson,  Elizabeth  L.  Stodder,  CoraB.  Mudge, 
Nellie  I.  Lapham.     .Janitor.  —  S.  S.  Marrison. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

hillside     SCHOOL,     ELM     STREET. 

4lh  Assts.  — Sarah  P.  Blackburn,  Mary  J.  Capen,  Mary  E.  Whitney. 
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WASHINGTON-STKEET  SCHOOL,   NEAR    GREEN    STREET. 

4tli  Assts. — E.  Augusta  Randall,  Ellen  E.  Foster-     Janitor.  —  Michael 
Kelly. 

GREEN-STREET      SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Margaret  E.  Winton,  Anna  M.  Call.     Janitor.  —  S.  S.  Mar- 
rison. 

WASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4t}i  Assts.  — Marv  E.  McDonald,  Emma  L.  McDonald. 


CHARLES  SUMNEK  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Ashland  street,  Roslindale. 
Master.  —  Artemas  Wiswall.  Sub-Master.  —  Alaric  Stone.  1st  Assts.  — 
Charlotte  B.  Hall,  Maud  G.  Leadbetter.  2d  Assts.  —Angle  P.  Nutter,  El- 
vira L.  Austin.  3d  Assts.  —  1. ana.  S.  Weld,  Mary  E.  Lynch,  Alice  M.  Bar- 
ton, Celia  B.  Hallstrom,  Josephine  A.  K.  Slayton,  Nellie  J.  Kiggen,  Margaret 
F.  Marden,  Mary  P.  Crosby,  C.  Emma  Lincoln,  Lotta  M.  Clark.  Janitor. 
—  John  L.  Chenery. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

FLORENCE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  S.  Louisa  Durant.  4th  Assts.  —  Martha  W.  Hanley,  Kathe- 
rine  W.  Coulahan,  Mary  N.  Sherburne,  Josephine  L.  Goddard,  Dora  M. 
Leonard.     Janitor.  —  Frank  Spinnie. 

CANTERBURY-STREET  SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Elizabeth  Kiggen,  Mary  E.  Roome.     Janitor.  —  Ellen  Norton. 

WASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Annie  V.  Lynch.     Janitor.  —  Kate  Morrisse}'. 

CLARENDON-HILLS     SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Almira  G.  Smith.     Janitor.  — ■  Philip  Logan. 


LOAVELL    SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

310  Centre  street,  Rozhury. 

Master.  —  Daniel  W.  Jones.  Sub-Master. — Edward  P.Sherburne.  1st 
Assts. — Eliza  C.  Fisher,  Anna  L.  Hudson.  2d  Assts. — Mary  E.  Morse, 
E.  Josephine  Page.  3d  Assts.  — 0.  Augusta  Welch,  Bessie  L.  Barnes, 
Mary  F.  Cummings,  Susan  E.  Chapman,  Rebecca  Coulter,  Helen  C.  Laugh- 
lin,  Ellen  M.  Farrell,  Anna  G.  Wells,  Sarah  A.  Lyons,  O.  Augusta  Welch, 
Mary  W.  Howard.     Janitor.  — Frank  L.  Harris. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

LUCRETIA  CROCKER  SCHOOL. 

4th  ^4.fs/s.  — Ella  T.  Howland,  Marguerite  G.  Brett,  Lillian  S.  Hilton, 
Martha  C.  McGowan,  Flora  J.  Perry,  Carrie  A.  Waugli,  Jane  J.  Wood, 
Helen  O.  Wyman.     Janitor.  —  Joseph  W.  Batchelder. 

WTMAN    SCHOOL,   WTjMAX    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Caroline  F.  Cutter.  4th  Assts. — Jean  B.  Lawrence,  Fannie 
B.  Wilson,  Clara  I.  Stevens,  Georgie  L.  Hilton.     Janitor.  — Thomas  Alchin. 

HEATH-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Rosa  A.  Mohan,  Ellen  C.  McDerniott,  Lizzie  F.  Fickett. 
Janitor.  —  Catherine  H.  Norton. 

NAAVN's    building,    CENTRE    STREET. 

4th  Asst. — .  .     Janitor. — Joseph  W.  Batchelder. 


ROBERT  G.  SHAW  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Mount    Vernon  street,   West  Roxbury. 
Suh-Masier.—  W.^.  C.  nieh.     2d  Asst.  — ^mWy  M..   Vovier.     3d  Assts. 
—  Frances  R.  Newcomb,  J.  Lillian  Colson,  J'ennie   M.  Jackson,  Marian   A. 
Mclntyre.     Janitor.  —  Robert  Dwyer. 

WASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL,  GERMANTOWN. 

1st  Asst.  —  Achsa  M.  Merrill. 


PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 

CENTRE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Mary  C.  Richards,  Mary  Butler,  Eliza   M.  Warren.     Janitor. 
-  Robert  Dwyer. 

BAKER-STREET     SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  — Mary  C.  Moller.     Janitor.  —  William  J.  Noon. 

WASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL,    GERMANTOWN. 

4th  Asst.  —  Anna  R.  French.     Janitor.  —  Gottlieb  Karcher. 


NINTH   DIVISION. 


EDWARD  EVERETT  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Sumner  street,  Dorchester.    ■ 
Master.  —  Henry  B.  Miner.     Sub-Master.  —  George  M.  Fellows.     1st  Assts. 
—  Mary   F.  Thompson,   Henrietta  A.    HiU.     2d  Assts. — Emma  M.    Savil, 
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Clara  J.  Doane.  3d  Assts.  — AnnaM.  Foster,  Abbie  E.  Wilson,  Harriet  A. 
Darling,  L.  Cora  Morse,  Gertrude  Goodwin,  Agnes  G.  Wright,  Kate  Stanley. 
Janitor.  —  Lawrence  Connor. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

EDWARD    EVERETT    SCHOOL,  SUMNER    STREET    (old  buUding) . 

2d  Asst.  — Florence  N.  Sloane.     4th  Assts.  —  Kittle   Wark,  Fannie  Friz- 
zell,  C.  Margaret  Browne.     Janitor.  — Lawrence  Connor. 

DORCHESTER-AVENUE    SCHOOL,  CORNER    HARBOR    VIEW    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Cora  L.  Etheridge,  Caroline  D.  Bere.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Regan. 

SAVIN    HILL-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  — Lucy  G.  Flusk,  M.  Rosalia  Merrill.     Janitor.  —  Henry  Ran- 
dolph. 

GIBSON   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Columbia  street,  Dorchester. 
Master.  —  William  E.  Endicott.     1st  Asst.  —  Ida  L.   Boyden.      2d  Asst. 
—  Fidelia  A.  Adams.     3d  Assts.  — Charlotte  E.  Andrews,  Annie  H.  Pitts, 
Jessie  C.  Fraser.     Janitor.  — Thomas  Shattuck. 

old  GIBSON  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL  STREET. 

Sub-Master.  — William  R.  Morse.      3d  Assts.  — Ellen  L.  Pratt,  Emily  A. 
Evans. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

OLD  GIBSON  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL  STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — E.  Louise  Brown,  Ellen  A.   Brown,  Bessie  C.  Jones.      Jan- 
itor.  —  George  L.  Chessman. 

ATHERTON    SCHOOL,    COLUMBIA    STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Annie  C.    McFarland,    Katie  L.   Pierce.     Janitor.  —  Thomas 
Shattuck. 


HARRIS   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Corner  of  Adams  and  Mill  streets,  Dorchester. 
J/as<er.  —  N.  Hosea  Whittemore.     1st  Asst. — Emma  F.   Simmons.      2d 
Asst. — L.  Gertrude  Howes.     3d  Assts. — M.   Ella  Tuttle,  Alray  C.   Plum- 
mer,  Charlotte  A.  Powell,  Cora  I.  Young.     Janitor.  —  John  Buckpitt. 

DORCHESTER-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

3d  Asst.  —  Annie  B.  Drowne. 
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PRIMAKY  SCHOOLS. 

HARRIS    SCHOOL,     ADAMS    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —Elizabeth  A.  Flint,  Ida  F.  Kendall,  Mary  Polk. 

DORCHESTER-AVENUE     SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  — Mary  Waterman.     4th  Assts.  — Alice  M.   Murphy,  Bertha  F. 
Cudworth,  Louise  Robinson.     Janitor. — John  Buckpitt. 


HENRY   L.    PIERCE    SCHOOL.     (Boys    and    Girls.) 

Thetford  avenue,  corner  of  Evans  street,  Dorchester. 

Sub-3faster.  —  Horace    W.    Warren.     1st  Asst.  —  Mary    E.  Mann.     2d 

Asst.  —  Lizzie  C.   Estey.     Sd  Assts.  —  Lucina  Dunbar,  Anna   H.   Farrar, 

Helen  A.  Woods,  Mary  L.    Merrick,  Anna  K.  Barry.     Janitor.  — Timothy 

Donahoe. 

BAILEY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

Sub-Master. — Charles  C.  Haines.  2d  Asst. — Annie  A.  Webster.  3d 
Assts.  —  Annie  S.  Coffey,  Elizabeth  L.  B.  Stearns.  Janitor.  —  Timothy 
Donahoe. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

CHAPEL,  CORNER  STANTON  AVENUE  AND  EVANS  STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Elinor  F.  Decatur,  Anna  B.  Badlam.  Janitor.  —  Arthur  C. 
Downs. 

100  ARMANDINE    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Louise  L.  Carr,     Janitor.  — Timothy  Donahoe. 

122  ARMANDINE    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Florence  C.  Pond,  Keziah  J.  Anslow. 

BAILEY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Helen  F.  Burgess. 


MATHER  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Meeting-House  Hill,  Dorchester. 
Master. — Edward  Southworth.  Suh-Master. — Loea  P.  Howard.  1st 
Assts.  —  J.  Annie  Bense,  Marietta  S.  Murch.  2d  Assts. — Mary  B.  Corr, 
Annie  L.  Bennett.  3d  Assts.  —  Lucy  J.  Dunnels,  Charlotte  L.  Voigt,  M- 
Esther  Drake,  Mary  E.  Nichols,  Elenora  R.  Clare,  Carrie  F.  Parker,  Clara 
G.  Hinds,  Isabel  W.  Davis.     Janitor.  — •Benjamin  C.  Bird. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

OLD    MATHER    SCHOOL,    MEETING-HOUSE    HILL. 

2d  Asst. — Ada-  K.  Richarris.  4th  Assts. — Ella  L.  Howe,  Elizabeth 
Donaldson,  Elizabeth  C.  White,  Lena  Le  V.  Dutton,  Clara  A.  Jordan,' Jose- 
phine W.  Greenlaw,  Elizabeth  M.  Grant.     Janitor.  —  Benjamin  C.  Bird. 

QUINCY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Assis.  — Florence  J.  Bigelow,  Ina  F.  Cook.     Janitor.  — Mary  Leary. 

OLD  ALMSHOUSE. 

4th  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Bradley,  Alice  L.  Reinhard.  Janitor.  —  Cyrus 
Grover. 

MINOT   SCHOOL.     (Bots  and  Girls.) 
Walnut  street,  Dorchester. 
Master.  — Joseph  T.  Ward,  jr.     1st  Asst.  —  Gertrude  P.  Davis.     2d  Asst. 
—  Kate  M.  Adams.     3d  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Glidden,  Sophia  W.  French,  Annie 
H.  Gardner,  Ellen  M.  S.  Treadwell.     Ja^iitor.  — George  P.  Phillips. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

MINOT    SCHOOL,    WALNUT    STREET. 

2d  ^ss^.  — Kate    S.    Gunn.      4th  Assts.  —  S.    Maria    Elliott,    Annie   T. 
Kelley,  Edna  A.  Hill.  

STOUGHTON    SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
River  street,  Lower  Mills. 
Master.  —  Edward   M.   Lancester.     1st  Asst.  — Elizabeth  H.   Page.     3d 
Assts.  —  Caroline   F.    Melville,    Clara   A.    Brown,  Cornelia  M.   CoUamore, 
Esther  S.  Brooks,  Anna  M.  McMahon.     Janitor.  —  M.  Taylor. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

STOUGHTON    SCHOOL,    RIVER    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Carrie  M.  Watson,  Gertrude  L.  Howard,  H.   Adelaide  Sul- 
livan. 

ADAMS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Edith  M.  Martine.     Janitor.  —  Ellen  James. 


TILESTON   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Norfolk  street,  Mattapan. 
Sub- Master.  — Hiram  M.  George.     3d  Assts.  — Martha  A.   Baker,  Ida  T. 
Weeks.     Janitor.  —  Peter  Cook. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

TILESTON    SCHOOL,    NORFOLK     STREET. 

4th  Asst6.  —  ¥A\zabet\\  S.  Fisher,  Elizabeth  K.  Shea. 


KINDEEGARTENS. 


Normal  School,  Appleton  street.  Principal.  —  Mabel  Hooper.  Assist- 
ant. —  Ada  C.  Williamson. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Adams  District,  Adams  School.  Principal.  —  Cora  E.  Bigelow.  As- 
sistant.  —  Helen  J.  Morris. 

Chapman  District,  Tappan  School.  Principal. — Jennie  L.  Water- 
bury.     Assistant.  —  Martha  Currier. 

Emerson  District,  Noble  School.  Principal.  —  Lelia  A.  Flagg.  As- 
sistant.—  Bertha  M.  Smith. 

Lyman  District,  Webb  School,  Porter  street.  Principal.  —  Flora  S. 
McLean. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Harvard  District,  Common-street  School.  Principal.  —  Sallie  Bush. 
Assistant.  — Elizabeth  E.  Henchey. 

Prescott  District,  Polk-street  School.  Principal.  —  Daisy  G.  Dame. 
Assistant.  — Phebe  A.  DeLande. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

BowDoiN  District,  Sharp  School,  Anderson  street.  Principal.  — 
Serena  J.  Frye.     Assistant.  —  Sarah  E.  Kilmer. 

Eliot  District,  39  North  Bennet  street.  Principal.  —  Mary  C.  Peabody. 
Assistant.  —  Edith  II.  Kummer.  Principal.  —  Isabel  G.  Dame.  Assistant. 
—  Ellen  M.  Murphy. 

Hancock  District,  Cdshman  School,  Pannenter  street.  Principal.  — 
Anne  L.  Page.     Assistant.  — Gertrude  L.  Chamberlain. 

Hancock  District,  64  North  Margin  street.  Principal.  —  Anna  Spooner, 
Assistant.  —  Eliza  A.  Maguire. 

Phillips  District,  Baldwin  School,  Chardon  court.  Principal.  —  Ida 
A.  Noyes.     Assistant.  —  Hattie  M.  Holden. 

Wells  District,  Winchell  School,  Blossom  street.  Principal.  — 
Ellen  Gray.     Assistant.  —  Mae  K.  Pillsbury. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Brimmer  District,  Warrenton  street.  Principal. — Lucy  H.  Syraonds. 
Assistant.  —  Etta  D.  Morse. 

Prince  District,  Normal  Art  School.  Principal.  —  Harriet  A.  Neil. 
Assistant.  —Gertrude  L.  Kemp. 
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QuiNCT  District,  Hddson-street  School.  Principal.  —  Adelaide  B. 
Camp.     Assistant.  — Mary  A.  Frueaii. 

WiXTHROP  District,  Starr  King  School.  Principal.  —  Mary  T.  Mears. 
Assistant.  —  Caroline  M.  Burke. 

FIFTFI  DIVISION. 

DwiGHT  District,  Rutland-street  School.  Principal. — Emma  L. 
Alter.     Assistant.  —  Eleanor  P.  Gay. 

Everett  District,  Everett  School.  Principal.  —  Clara  L.  Hunting, 
Assistant.  — Louisa  M.  Davis. 

Franklin  District,  Cook  School,  Groton  street.  Assistant.  —  Lucy 
Kummer. 

Hyde  District,  Roggles-street  School.  Principal.  —  Caroline  E. 
Josselyn.     Assistant.  —  Hetty  B.  Row. 

Hyde  District,  Walpole-street  School.  Principal.  —  Caroline  E. 
Carr.     Assistant. — Ada  L.  Peahody. 

SIXTH  DIVISION. 

Laavrence  District,  Howe  School,  Fifth  street.  Principal. — Emilia 
F.  Betlimann.     Assistant.  —  Frances  H.  Thompson. 

Shurtleff  District,  Shurtleff  School.  Principal.  —  Caroline  C. 
Voorhees.     Assistant. — Edith  C.  Gleasoa. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  Thomas  N.  Hart  School.  Principal.  — 
Frieda  M.  Bethmann.     Assistant.  —  Minnie  G.  Abbott. 

SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

CoMiNS  District,  Cottage-place  School.  Principal.  —  Anna  E. 
Marble.     Assistant.  —  Annie  S.  Burpee. 

CoMiNS  District,.  Smith-street  School.  Principal. — Caroline  D. 
Aborn.     Assistant.  —  Ellen  M.  Fiske. 

Dearborn  District,  Yeoman-street  School.  Principal.  —  Mary  T. 
Hale.     Assistant.  — Mabel  McQ.  Winslow. 

DiLLAWAY'  District,  Bartlett-street  School.  Principal.  —  Emih'  B. 
Stodder.     Assistant. — Mabel  S.  ApoUonio. 

George  Putnam  District,  George  Putnam  School.  Principal.  — 
Elizabeth  Watson. 

Lewis  District,  Quincy-street  School.  Principal.  —  Ellen  L.  Samp- 
son.    Assistant.  —  Gertrude  A.  Rausch. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION. 

Allston  District,    Allston   School.     Principal.  —  Helena   P.    Stacy. 

Bennett  District,  Union-street  School.  Principal. — C.  Mabel 
Rust.     Assistant.  —  Kate  A.  Ducklee. 

Bowditch  District,  Green  street,  Jamaica  Plain.  Principal. —  Angie 
P.  Towne.     Assistant.  —  Esttier  F.  McDeriuott. 
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NINTH  DIVISION. 

Mather  District,  Field's  Corner,  Principal.  —  Julia  F.  Baker.  Assist- 
ant. —  Grace  H.  Mather. 

MiNOT  District,  Neponset.  Principal. — Jennie  B.  Brown.  Assistant. 
—  Mary  B.  Morse. 

Stoughton  District,  Eiver  street.  Principal. — Alice  D.  Hall.  A.i- 
sistant.  — Bertha  F.  Cushnian. 


SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 
Newhury  street. 

Principal.  —  Sarah  Fuller.     1st  Asst.  —  Ella  C.  Jordan.     Assts.  —  Kate 

D.  Williams,  Mary  F.  Biglow,  Sarah   A.  Jordan,  Elsa  L.  Hobart,  Florence 

E.  Leadbetter,  Ida  H.  Adams,  Sallie  B.   Tripp,  Kate  F.  Hobart,  Mabel  E. 
Adams.     Janitor. — Daniel  H.  Gill.     Asst.  Janitor.  —  Adrianna  Youns. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
Old  Roxburt  High  School,  Kenilworth  Street. 
Instructor.  — Frank  M.  Leavitt.       Assts. — Ella  G.  Smith,  Edith   A.  Pope. 

E.  Street,  South  Boston. 
Instructor.  —  Frank  W.  Kendall.     Assts. — Isabel  Shove,  Grace  J.  Free- 
lan. 

Lyman  School,   East  Boston. 

Asst.  —  Celia  B.  Hallstroni. 

North  Bennett-Street  School. 
Instructor.  —  Benjamin  F.  Eddy.     Asst.  — Edwin  E.  McCready. 

Horace  Mann  School. 
Asst.  —  J.  Hennan  Trybom. 


COOKING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  of  Cooking  Schools.  —  Amabel  G.  E.  Hope. 

Instructors.  —  Althea  W.  Somes,  Hattie  I.  Davis,  Julia  M.  Murphy,  Jose- 
phine Morris,  Ellen  L.  Duff,  Mary  C.  Mitchell,  Angeline  M.  Weaver,  Emeline 
E.  Torrey,  Mary  A.  Tilton. 

SCHOOL  ON  SPECTACLE  ISLAND. 
Instructor.  —  Nellie  C.  Strout. 


TRUANT-OFFICERS. 
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The  following   is  the  list  of  the  Truant-Officers,  with  their  respective  dis- 
tricts : 


OrpicEBS. 

School  Distkicts. 

George  Murphy,  Chief. 

C.  E.  Turner 

Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  and  Lyman. 

Bunker   Hill,  Frothingham,    Harvard,    Pres- 
cott,  and  Warren. 

Charles  S.  Woofflndale 

Eliot  and  Hancock. 

George  M.  Felch 

Bowdoin,  Phillips,  Prince,  and  Wells. 

Richard  W.  Walsh 

Brimmer,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop. 

A.  M.  Leavitt 

Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  and  Rice. 

Warren  A.  Wright 

Lawrence  and  Norcross. 

James  Bragdon 

Gaston,  Lincoln,  and  Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Jeremiah  M.  Swett 

Hugh       O'Brien,       Edward      Everett,       and 
Mather. 

William  B.  Shea 

Gibson,   Harris,    Henry   L.    Pierce,   Minot, 
Stoughton,  and  Tileston. 

Frank  Hasey 

Dearborn,  Lewis,  and  George  Putnam. 

Dudley,  Dillaway,  and  Lowell. 

Comins,  Martin,  Hyde,  and  Sherwin. 

Agassiz,   Bowditch,     Charles     Sumner,    and 
Robert  G.  Shaw. 

Henry  M.  Blackwell 

Warren  J.  Stokes 

H.  F.  Riplev 

Allston  and  Bennett. 

Amos  Schaffer 

John  A.  Andrew,  Bigelow,  and  Shurtleff. 

Truant-Office,  12  Beacon  street. 
Office-hours  from  1  to  2  P.M. 
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GEN.  HOBART  MOORE,  Instructor  in  Military  Drill. 


EOSTER,   1891-92. 


Colonel.  —  H.'R.  Morse.     (English  High  School.) 
Lieutenant- Colonel. — Geo.  C.  Hollister.     (Latin  School.) 


FIRST  BATTALION.     (English  High  School.)] 

Major.  —  W.  C.  Holman. 
Adjutant.  —  Robert  Seaver. 
Quartermaster.  — E.  B.  Spinney,  jr. 
Sergeant- Major.  —  A.  W.  Moore. 

Company  A. —  Captain.  —  G.  W.  Dunklee;  First  Lieutenant. — AV.  G. 
Lincoln  ;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  J.  B.  W.  Day. 

Company  B.  —  Captain.  —  H.  H.  Yost;  First  Lieiiienant.  —  A.  P.Chit- 
tenden; Second  Lieutenaiit.  —  W.  R.  Fisher. 

Company  C.  —  Caxotain.  —  M.  J.  Shine;  First  Lieutenant. — W.  H. 
Spokesfield  ;   Second  Lieutenant. — N.  W.  Robinson. 

Company  D.  —  Captain.  —  Samuel  Fine  ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  C.  C.  Roth- 
fuchs  ;  Second  Lieutenant.  — A.  M.  Ammidown. 

Company  E.  —  Captain.  —  W.  R.  Parker;  First  Lieutenant.  —  S.  J. 
Strauss;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  J.   P.  Foster. 

Company  F.  —  Captain.  —  J.  B.  Hay  ward;  First  Lieutenant.  —  A.  L. 
JiSiCy  ;.  Second  Lieutenant.  —  F.  G.  Bailey. 

Company  G.  —  Captain.  —  H.  A.  Sherman;  First  Lieutenant.  —  P.  W. 
Litchfield;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  Simon  Richmond. 

Company  H.  —  Captain.' — H.  O.  Chandler;  First  Lieutenant. — F.  W. 
Putnam;  Second  Lieutenant. — H.  B.  Tower. 
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SECOND  BATTALION. 

Major.  —  \V.  Bond.     (East  Boston  High  School.) 
Adjutant.  —  F.  A.  Dewick.     (Dorchester  High  School.) 
Quartermaster.  —  E.  B.  Caldwell.     (Chaiiestown  High  School.) 
Sergeant-Major.  —  W.  P.  Tilton.     (Roxbury  High  School.) 

Company  A.  (Roxbury  High  School.) — Captain.  —  0.  Oslen;  First 
Lieutenant. — G.    M.   Good;  Second  Lieutenant. — W.   R.  Kenney. 

Company  B.  (Dorchester  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  W.  S.  Foster; 
First  Liexitenant.  — F.  A.  Gaskins  ;     Second,  Lieutenant.  —  C.  E.  Page. 

Company  C.  (Roxbury  High  School.)  —  Cajjtain.  —  S.  Clough  ;  First 
Lieutenant.  — W.  H.  Smith;     Second  Lieutenant.  — A.  B.  Elliott. 

Company  D.  (Dorchester  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  G.  J.  Donahoe  ; 
First  Lieutenant.  —  Joseph  Young;     Second  Lieutenant.  —  H.  F.^Reinhardt. 

Company  E.  (Charlestown  High  School.)- — Captain.  —  L.  K.  Sager; 
First  Lieutenant. — T.  E.  Williams;    Second  Lieutenant.  —  D.  P.    Sawyer; 

Company  F.  (Brighton  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  L.  Costello;  First 
Lieutenant.  —  W.  F.  Crocker ;    Second  Lieutenant.  —  A.  E.  Raymond. 

Company  G.  (West  Roxbury  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  W.  H.  Kelle- 
her;  First  Lieutenant.  —  R.  B.  Wetherbee  ;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  W.  R. 
Haskell. 

CoMPAxNY  H.  (East  Boston  High  School.)  —Captain.  —  E.  R.  Elder; 
First  Lieutenant.  — W.  Dilloway  ;     Second  Lieutenant.  —  C.  A.  Alden. 

Company  I.  (East  Boston  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  C.  M.  Camp- 
bell ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  H.  R.  Wellington  ;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  W.  H. 
Gallaher. 

Company  K.  (Charlestown  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  C.  R.Greene; 
First  Lieutenant.  —  E.  Scott;     Second  Lieutenant.  — J.  D.  Stewart. 

Company  L.  (Roxbury  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  W.  F.  Cotton; 
First  Lieutenant.  —  H.  E.  Libby  ;     Second  Lieutenant.  —  C.  H.  Weeber. 

Company  M.  (Roxbury  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  D.  F.  Spinney; 
First  Lieiiienant.  —  A.  T.  Paddock;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  John  Connors. 

THIRD  BATTALION.     (Latin  School.) 

Major.  —  Howland  Twombley. 

Adjutant.  —  William  B.  Williams. 

Quartermaster.  —  Louis  A.  Freedman. 

Sergeant- Major. — Archie  C.  Hoi  way. 

Drum  Corps,  Second  Sergeant.  —  Charles  H.  Hovey. 

Company  A.  Captain.  —  Frederick  B.  Tower ;  First  Lieutenant.  — 
John  C.  Hollister;     Second  Lieutenant.  —  John  C.  S.  Andrew. 

Company  B.  —  Captain. — James  Hewins  ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  Sumner 
Blakemore  ;  Second  Lieutenant.  — Thomas  L.  Robinson. 
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Company  C.  —  Captain.  — John  C.  Adams  ;  Fi^st  Lieutenant.  — Marshall 
B.  Evans;   Second  Lieutenant.  — Frederick  P.  Gay. 

Company  D.  —  Captain.  — William  A.  Wood;  First  Lieutenant.  —  Henry 
S.  Johnson;   Second  Lieutenant.  — Samuel  J.  McDonald. 

Company  E. — Captain.  — Thomas  H.  Russell;  First  Lieutenant. —  David 
Townsend;   Secoyid  Lieutenant. — Ered  P.  Miller. 

Company  F.  —  Captain. — James  D.  Small;  First  Lieutenant.  —  Charles 
L.  Storrs;  Second  Lieutenant. — John  M.  Meserve. 

Company  G.  —  Captain.  —  Henry  F.  Knight;  First  lAeutenant.  —  Henry 
M.  Fiske  ;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  Lincoln  F.  Sise. 

Company'  H.  —  Captain.  —  Frank  E.  Parker  ;  First  Lieutenant.  — Rogers 
DoAv  ;   Second  Lieutenant.  — Rufus  B.  Sprague. 

FOURTH   BATTALION.     (English  High  School.) 

Major.  —  B.  F.  Russell. 
Adjutant.  — R.  P.  Angier. 
Quartermaster.  —  P.  E.  Caduc. 
Sergeant-Major.  — S.  L.  Silverman. 

CoJiPANY  A. —  Captain.  —  R.  F.  Hosford  ;  First  Lieutenant. — D.  A. 
Clay;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  G.  H.  Ochs. 

Company  B.  —  Captain.  —  C.  B.  Humphreys;  First  Lieutenant.  —  E.  H. 
Moseley;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  H.  S.  Dunklee. 

Company'  C.  —  Captain.  —  C.  M.  Larrabee;  First  Lieutenant.  —  R.  C. 
Chittenden;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  C.  G.  Heald. 

Company  D. —  Captain. — J.  C.  Johnson;  First  Lieutenant. — C.  S. 
Barry;  Second  Lieutetiant.  — J.  A.  Sheehan. 

Company'  E.  —  Captain.  —  B.  C.  Tower ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  S.  F.  Wise  ; 
Second  Lieutenant.  — A.  M.  Home. 

CoJiPANY  F. —  Captain.  —  W.  0.  Bullock;  First  Lieutenant.  —  F.  J. 
Williams;  Second  lAeutenant.  — H.  C.  Hartwell. 

Company'  G. — Captain. — Walter  Humphreys ;  First  Lieutenant. —  M.  L. 
Ingalls ;   SecoJid  Lieutenant.  —  C.  S.  Champney,  jr. 

Company  H.  —  Captain.  — J.  C.  Morse;  First  Lieutenant.  — F.  B.  Cher- 
rington  ;   Second  Lieutenant. — F.  S.  Coburn. 

DRUM   CORPS. 

Drum  Major.  —  A.  C.  Brown. 
First  Sergeant. — W.  M.  Bogart. 
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EOXBUEY    HIGH    SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


The  new  building  for  the  Roxbury  High  School,  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Warren  street  and  Wahiut  avenue,  was 
dedicated  Friday,  April  1,  1892,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock, 
P.M.  The  exercises  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  High  Schools  of  the  Boston  School  Board,  consist- 
ing of  Charles  M.  Green,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Hon.  Charles  T. 
Gallagher,  Mr,  Simon  Davis,  William  A.  Dunn,  M.D.,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Whittemore. 

The  exercises  opened  with  a  prayer  by  Rev.  William  H. 
Lyon. 

Beethoven's  "The  Skies  Resound"  was  sung  by  the 
school  choir,  after  which  Hon.  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  Presi- 
dent of  the  School  Committee,  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress : 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  T.  GALLAGHER. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen,  and  Skidents  of  the  Roxbury  High  School :  I 
learned  with  surprise,  within  an  hour  past,  that  inj'  name  had  beea 
placed  upon  your  programme  to  deliver  an  address.  As  I  do  not  intend 
that  my  few  words  shall  be  dignified  by  that  term,  an  explanation  is 
due  to  3'ou,  showing  my  connection  with  these  exercises  of  dedication. 
My  purpose  in  being  here  is  simply  as  President  of  the  School  Committee, 
to  form  a  humble  link  in  the  chain  which  bears  the  pendant  gem  that 
forms  one  of  that  brilliant  cluster,  the  educational  system  of  Boston ; 
the  light  of  which  is  diffused  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land,  and  whose  influence  is  felt  even  abroad. 

In  the  building  of  a  school-house,  the  various  departments  that  have 
to  do  with  it  from  first  to  last  will  represent  the  figure  used ;  for  the 
land  in  this  case  was  purchased  by  the   City  Council,  —  although  at 
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present  the  School  Committee  have  the  right  to  purchase  after  the  City 
Council  has  appropriated  enough  money  with  which  to  buy,  —  and  after 
the  approval  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  the  City  Architect  began  the  con- 
struction of  the  edifice,  and  when  he  completed  his  work  through  his 
sub-contractors,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  placed  in  the 
building  the  proper  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  then  the  building  was 
accepted  by  the  School  Committee ;  and  I  stand  to-night  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  School  Committee,  and  having  received  this  magnificent 
school  building  with  all  its  appurtenances,  it  is  my  duty  to  refer  this 
building,  like  any  other  High  School  matter,  to  the  Committee  on 
High  Schools.  The  reference  of  the  building  to  the  High  School  Com- 
mittee consists  in  the  symbolical  delivery  to  its  representative  of  the 
keys  of  the  building,  he  to  transmit  them  to  the  master  in  charge. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  building  will  be  completely  and  fully 
dedicated  to  the  noble  work  for  which  it  was  erected. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  mere  performance  of  my  duty,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee,  a  cordial  welcome  to 
these  cei-emonies  of  dedication.  Many  of  you  are  graduates  of  the  old 
Roxbury  High  School,  others  have  children  now  in  the  school,  and  all 
are  interested  in  the  success  of  this  school  and  the  welfare  of  Boston's 
educational  system,  of  which  we  are  all  so  justly  proud. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  any  extended  remarks,  but  I  will  leave 
it  to  that  graduate  of  this  school,  who  is  so  well  known  and  dear  to  your 
heai'ts,  and  who,  if  the  people  of  Roxbury  had  had  their  way,  would  be 
here  to-day  in  the  position  of  chief  magistrate  rather  than  as  the  histo- 
rian of  the  occasion,  to  deliver  the  principal  address.  You  may  all  feel 
justly  proud  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  not  only  for  his  valuable  public 
services,  representing  your  section  of  the  city,  but  especially  for  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  public  education,  and  no  department  of  Boston's  gov- 
ernment recognizes  or  appreciates  more  his  services  than  our  School 
Committee  ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express,  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, our  warm  appreciation  and  thanlcs  for  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  in  his  various  ofiicial  positions  whenever  the  needs  of  our 
schools  have  been  called  to  his  attention. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  handing  to  Mr.  Whitteraore,  acting  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Green,  as  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee,  these 
keys,  representing  the  custody  of  this  grand  building.  You,  Mr. 
Whittemore,  in  your  turn,  will  present  them  to  the  master  in  charge, 
and  he  will  transfer  them  to  his  successor  in  office,  or  return  them  to  the 
representative  of  the  School  Committee.  I  do  this  with  full  confidence 
that  our  hopes  for  future  years  will  be  more  than  realized  in  his  admin- 
istration of  this  impoi'tant  oiRce. 
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At  the  close  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Gallagher  a  selected 
choir  from  the  Glee  Club  sang  "Lovely  Daisy."  Mr.  Ben- 
jaaiin  B.  AVhitteraore  then  delivered  the  following  address  : 

ADDRESS    OF    MR.    BENJAMIN    B.    WHITTEMORE. 

Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  High  School  Committee  I  accept 
these  keys,  and  in  so  doing  desire  to  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Rox- 
bmy,  the  parents  and  friends  here  present,  and  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  school,  on  the  magnificent  building,  which  we  dedicate  this 
evening,  and  which  has  been  generously  provided  by  the  city  of  Boston 
for  the  use  of  the  Roxbuiy  High  School.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
Chairman  of  our  committee.  Dr.  Green,  is  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  occupying  his  official  position  on  this  interesting  occasion,  and  that 
I  am  called  upon  at  the  last  moment,  without  preparation,  to  take  his. 
place. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Clay,  the  head-master  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Whittemore  continued  ; 

Mr.  Clay:  As  the  i-epresentative  of  the  High  School  Committee,  T 
take  great  pleasure  in  committing  to  your  care  the  keys  of  this  edifice, 
which  you  will  faithfully  guard  during  your  administration,  and  turn 
over  to  your  successor  in  office.  The  High  School  Committee  will 
hei'eafter  regard  with  great  solicitude  the  fortunes  of  your  school,  and 
will  feel  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  educational  work  here  done  will 
be  worthy  of  the  generous  quarters  you  are  permitted  to  occupy.  We 
trust  that  you  and  your  associates  and  the  pupils  in  your  charge  will 
enjoy  the  privileges  to  the  fullest  extent. 

RESPONSE    OF    MR.     CHARLES    M.    CLAY. 

Mr.  CJiairman :  I  accept  these  keys  with  thankfulness,  yet  with  hesi- 
tation, realizing  alike  the  honor  the  gift  confers  and  the  responsibility 
it  entails. 

Happy  indeed  is  the  lot  of  the  teacher  who  finds  his  committee  dis- 
criminating and  sympathizing  friends  rather  than  censors.  Such  I  have 
found  you,  and  'tis  your  fostering  care  that  has  made  possible  this  occa- 
sion. 

I  should  do  wrong  if  I  failed  to  give  credit  here  and  now  to  those 
to  whom  we  are  especially  indebted  for  this  magnificent  building. 
Without  invidious  distinction,  where  all  were  so  helpful,  I  yet  think 
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special  thanks  are  clue  to  Mr.  Nathan  G.  Smith,  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  Mr.  Ploraee  G.  Allen,  of  the  Commpn  Council. 

Always  jjatient,  interested,  self-sacrificing,  they  subordinated  every- 
thing else  to  the  interests  of  the  Roxbury  High  School,  and  their  wise 
management  and  energetic  and  able  championship  saved  us  often  from 
wreck,  and  bi'ought  the  whole  to  a  successfur  issue.  Every  friend  of 
the  Roxbury  Pligh  School  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

As  for  the  building,  what  shall  we  say  of  it  ?  Here  it  stands ;  you 
can  judge  for  yourselves  ;  it  needs  no  encomium. 

The  architecture  may  impress  you  as  being  rather  of  the  composite 
order.  But  that  seems  to  me  eminently  fitting.  We  are  a  composite 
people  made  up  of  many  nations.  Boston  is  a  composite  city,  consoli- 
dated from  many  suburbs.  The  foundations  of  the  building  stand  upon 
your  own  conglomerate  rock,  and  within  its  walls  are  gathered  jiupils 
from  twenty-one  different  grammar  schools,  and  of  ten  different  nation- 
alities. What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  under  three  different  city 
governments,  four  different  city  architects  should  vie  with  one  another 
each  to  leave  his  mark  upon  it,  albeit  with  a  somewhat  comi^osite  effect ! 
Internally,  I  am  happy  to  say,  it  is  as  good  as  it  looks  to  be,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  are  alike  grateful  for  such  a  beaiitiful,  well-equipped 
workshop . 

If  I  rightly  interpret  the  tendency  of  the  times,  it  is  decidedly  away 
fi'om  too  many  studies  for  the  pupil,  too  many  pupils  to  a  teacher,  or 
too  lai'ge  a  hoi'de  of  pupils  under  one  roof  or  one  management,  although 
this  is  an  age  of  "trusts  "  and  consolidations.  Our  last  war  taught  us 
that,  oft-times,  a  splendid  colonel  of  a  regiment  is  spoiled  in  trying  to 
make  a  brigadier-general,  and  a  passable  division  commander  utterly 
fails  as  commander  of  an  army. 

We  are  told,  too,  that  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  business  men  fail  some 
time  in  their  lifetime,  more  than  one-half  of  them  because  they  try  to 
expand  their  business  beyojid  their  financial  or  intellectual  capacity. 

Right  here  we  ought  to  learn  a  valuable  lesson.  Scliool-teachers, 
also,  have  their  limitations,  and  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  they  can- 
not go  to  advantage  or  even  with  safety.  The  value  and  strength  of  a 
teacher  lie  mainly  in  personal  influence,  and  when  his  school  exceeds 
six  hundred,  at  most,  the  element  of  personality  is  eliminated  from  his 
work,  and  he  becomes  a  superintendent  and  no  longer  a  teacher. 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  this  building  has  been  planned  for  five 
hundred  fifty  pupils,  and  next  year  will  probably  see  it  full.  What 
then  ?  Shall  we  imperil  its  perfect  ventilation  or  hamper  its  efficiency 
by  trying  to  overcrowd  it  beyond  it  capacity  ?  Let  us  one  and  all  pro- 
test against  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  time  and  place  to  say  —  though  I  find  it 
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takes  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  say  it  —  that,  if  Roxljury  continues  to 
grow  at  anywhere  near  her  j^resent  rate  of  increase,  she  will  need,  and 
ought  to  have,  another  new  high  school  building  within  five  j'ears. 

Ask  any  financier  which  demands  the  greater  ability,  —  to  make  asplen- 
did  fortune  from  humble  beginnings,  or  to  keep  it  intact  after  you  have 
once  won  it,  and  he  will  unhesitatinglj^  say,  "  To  keep  it." 

We  have  our  fine  building  and  nearly  full  school.  Are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  keep  them  without  deterioi'ation  ?  Parents,  we  must  look  to 
you  for  the  answer  to  that  question,  for  it  depends  mainly  upon  you. 

I  am  glad  to  bear  witness  here  that  the  teachers  are  doing  their  part. 
One  can  not  see  them  at  their  daily  work,  as  I  do,  without  being  im- 
pressed with  their  earnestness,  their  fidelity,  their  ability  and  fitness  for 
their  work,  and  their  self-sacrificing  devotion  at  all  times  to  the  good  of 
their  school.  Whatever  there  is  in  the  Roxbury  High  School  to  praise 
is  due  to  them.  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  them,  and  I  am  sure  you  are. 
But  without  your  support  and  approA^al  their  best  efi'orts  must  fail. 

May  we  not  confidently  expect  it?  AVe  believe  this  to  be  the  finest 
school  building  in  New  England.  Help  us  to  make  it  also  the  finest 
school. 

We  dedicate  this  building,  to-night,  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
development  of  your  children,  —  sound  bodies,  trained  minds,  and 
upright  characters.  For  this  we  invoke  your  aid.  To  this  we  pledge 
our  best  eftorts,  accepting  as  our  guide  Coleridge's  advice : 

"  O'er  wayward  children  would'st  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces? 
Love,  Hope,  Patience,  —  these  must  be  thy  graces  ; 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Clay's  address  the  following 
Dedication  Ode  was  sung  by  the  school  choir : 


DEDICATION    ODE. 


Written  for  the  occasion  bv  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake. 


Here  is  the  shrine  of  liberty ! 

Wherein  her  altar  fires  shall  flame, 
And  light  for  ages  yet  to  be 

The  wond'rous  glory  of  her  name. 
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Within  these  portals  wide  and  fair 

Are  set  the  tables  of  thy  law ; 
And  nourished  in  this  purer  air, 

Her  soul  shall  know  nor  dread  nor  flaw. 

For  not  in  weight  of  gold  or  steel, 

In  armed  ranks  that  serried  stand. 
Is  set  the  strong  and  living  seal 

To  bind  and  hold  our  native  land. 

But  here,  where  lips  with  wisdom  fraught 

Shall  make  for  youth  the  future  clear. 
With  kindling  power  of  lofty  thought, 

With  holy  love  and  holier  fear. 

Till  truth  and  justice  shine  undimmed. 

Till  bigot  strife  on  earth  shall  cease, 
And  in  one  perfect  strain  is  hymned 

The  force  of  right,  the  strength  of  peace. 

Mr.  Whittemore  introduced  Mr.  Horace  G.  Allen,  who 
delivered  the  following  dedicatory  address  : 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  HORACE  G.  ALLEN. 

To-day  we  dedicate  a  monument  to  American  civilization.  An  occa- 
sion of  satisfaction  to  every  American  citizen,  and  one  fortunately  not 
rare  at  the  present  time.  The  event  is  being  duplicated  almost  every 
day  in  some  State  of  the  Union ;  and  yet  this  dedication  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  Boston,  and  j^articularly  to  old  Roxbury,  To-day  we  devote 
to  its  intended  use  the  most  modern  public- school  building  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  with  one  exception,  the  most  expensive  in  Boston.  All 
that  advanced  thought,  experience,  and  trial  could  suggest  has  been 
embodied  in  its  consti'uetion,  and  we  point  to  it  with  pride,  as  a  model 
institution  of  its  kind.  Yet  to  the  average  citizen  its  existence  is  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  coui'se.  In  these  enlightened  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  nothing  is  too  dearly  produced  which  adds  to  the  glory 
or  effectiveness  of  our  public-school  system.  It  is  the  one  thing 
above  all  othei's  which  tends  toward  good  and  effective  government, 
by  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  masses  ;  the  institution  offering  and 
providing  advantages  to  all,  with  absolute  impartiality. 

As  we  to-day  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  innumerable  school  build- 
ings and  scores  of  faithful  and  efficient  teachers,  together  constituting 
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the  necessary  machinery  of  the  great  system,  we  rarely  stop  to  consider 
and  examine  the  nature  of  the  seed,  the  fruition  of  which  we  are  now 
enjoying.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  early  history  of  Roxbuiy 
and  the  free  schools  within  its  borders.  We  date  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Roxburj'  fi'oni  the  time  it  was  first  taxed  for  the  supjjort 
of  militarj"  teachers,  in  September,  1630.  Settled,  as  Avere  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  by  hardy,  industrious,  God-fearing  Puritans,  it  has 
slowly  but  steadily  grown.  It  is  hard  to  realize  at  the  present  day  the 
hardships  borne  and  overcome.  While  escaping  the  necessities,  suffer- 
ings, and  horrors  of  Indian  Avarfare,  by  what  Avas  considered  at  that 
time  a  proA'idential  pestilence,  AA-hich  SAvept  away  a  large  portion  of  the 
Indian  pojiulation  of  the  State,  they  were  subjected  to  the  distress  result- 
ing from  the  bitterness  of  the  Avinters,  the  Avant  of  proper  protection, 
and  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  withstood  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  generations.  Richl}'  indeed  they 
deserved  the  praise  contained  in  the  statement  of  an  eai'ly  A\'riter :  "  God 
sifted  three  kingdoms  that  he  might  send  OA'er  choice  grain  into  the 
wilderness." 

That  the  red  man  rarely  receiA'es  an  exorbitant  A^alue  for  his  land 
from  the  AA'hite  settler  ma}-  hoaa^  be  termed  an  American  maxim,  and 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  Joseph  Dudley  and  William  Stough- 
ton,  the  agents  of  the  town,  who  purchased  the  entire  native  right  to 
the  territory  for  ten  pounds  sterling.  One  of  tAvo  things  must  be 
true  :  either  that  these  gentlemen  had  great  jDOAvers  of  persuasion  Avith 
the  Indian,  or  that  ihey  were  inclined  to  believe,  Avith  Governor  Andros, 
that  the  "  signatures  of  Indians  to  title  deeds  Avere  of  no  more  Avorth 
than  the  scratch  of  a  beai-'s  paw." 

In  spite  of  larivatioii  and  disease,  such  Avas  the  progress  made  by  the 
thrift,  indomitable  will,  and  persistent  industry  of  the  early  settlers, 
that  the  toAvn  is  described  in  a  book  jDublished  in  London  in  1634,  by 
Mr.  William  Wood,  AA'ho  visited  the  colony  soon  after  its  settlement, 
as,  "  Roxberry,  which  is  faire  and  handsome  Countrey-town  ;  the  inhab- 
itants of  it  being  all  very  rich." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  save  this  quotation,  which  indicates 
that  the  agents  of  the  toAvn  had  ought  to  do  Avith  its  composition,  or 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  its  j^ublication  and  circulation  ;  but  it 
is  both  natural  and  just  to  assume  that  they  extended  every  hosjjitality 
to  that  particular  stranger  Avhile  Avithin  their  gates. 

In  1654  the  toAvn  Avas  described  as  having  "  dwelling  houses  neere 
upon  120,  their  streets  large  and  some  fayre  Houses,"  but  the  universal 
ojmlence  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  mentioned ;  in  fact,  in  the  light  of 
matters  hereafter  touched  uj^on,  it  is  as  Avell  that  it  should  be  for- 
gotten. 
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"  The  Free  Schoole  in  Eoxburie"  was  founded  in  1645,  and  for  its  sup- 
port sixty-four  subscribers  to  the  agreement  j)ledged  an  income  of  about 
twenty-one  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  While  it  is  true  that  the  school 
was  not  created  or  at  that  time  supported  by  the  town  in  whole  or  in 
part,  yet  it  may  well  be  considered  as  the  first  budding  of  the  public- 
school  system  in  this  vicinity,  having  for  its  aim  not  only  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  subscribers,  but  of  those  Avho  would  otherwise  be 
left  in  ignoi'ance  for  the  want  of  means. 

Still  more  directly  can  our  Roxbury  High  School  trace  its  descent  from 
this  pioneer.  From  it  came  the  High  School  for  boys  in  1852,  which 
in  the  year  1861  was  combined  with  the  High  School  for  girls,  estab- 
lished in  1854,  forming  our  present  Roxbury  High  School.  About  the 
only  advantage  possessed  by  the  first  school  now  discernible  was  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  its  promoters.  With  less  earnest  supporters  it 
must  have  succumbed  to  the  many  difficulties  encountei'ed,  and  the 
birth  of  public  education  been  delayed  many  years. 

We  do  not  find  any  serious  comjietition  for  the  position  of  teacher 
of  this  early  school,  and  after  a  year's  service  it  would  seem  that  each 
incumbent  fully  realized  the  justice  of  the  theory  of  "  rotation  in 
office,"  of  which  we  have  since  heard  so  much.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  decade  from  1770  eleven  different  per- 
sons occupied  the  position,  and  for  ten  years  prior  to  1800  the  school 
had  the  advantage,  if  so  it  proved,  of  twelve  individualities  in  its  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  of  course  not  impossible  that  the  desire  for  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  numbers  was  not  alone  responsible  for  this  condition.  The 
salai'ies  offered  and  paid  were  not  munificent,  and  seem  to  have  been  more 
unstable  than  would  arise  from  the  wildest  fluctuation  of  the  currency 
experienced  or  contemplated  since  that  time.  As  an  instance  may  be  cited 
the  case  of  John  Prudden,  who  in  1668  entered  into  an  agreement  to  "use 
his  best  skill  and  endeavors,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  instruct  in 
all  scholasticall,morall,andtheologicall  discipline,  the  children"  of  certain 
persons  named  in  the  agreement,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  teaching  other  children,  "  provided  ye  number  thereof  doe  not  hin- 
der ye  profiting  of  the  forenamed  youth,"  ata  salary  of  twenty-five  pounds, 
to  be  i^aid  in  instalments  in  September  and  March  following  "at  ye 
upper  mills  in  Roxberry,  three  quarters  in  Indian  Corne  or  Peas  and  the 
other  fourth  part  in  Barley,  all  good  and  merchandable,  at  pi'ice  currant 
in  ye  countrey  rate,  at  ye  days  of  payment."  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  the  teacher  lived  to  perform  the  agTeement,  as  appears  by 
the  endorsement:  "This  covenant  fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
covenanters,  John  Prudden."  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  desire  of 
teachers  to  be  paid  for  the  entire  year  instead  of  the  school  year  was 
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deep-seated  at  the  time,  and  in  tlie  present  generation  can  be  said  to 
rest  upon  "  immemorial  usage." 

In  1773  we  find  evidence  of  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  a 
paper  signed  by  John  Eliot  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  "  a  bag  of 
coppei's,  weight  thirty-four  pounds,  in  part  of  my  salary  for  the  year 
current,  the  same  being  by  estimation  fourteen  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence  lawful  money." 

The  present  laudable  practice  of  teachers  suggesting  to  the  author- 
ities improvements  in  the  schools  under  their  management,  and  defer- 
entially calling  attention  to  any  material  defects  or  short-comings, 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin,  in  this  vicinity,  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Bernard,  a  teacher  of  the  school  in  1G84,  wiio  wrote  :  "  Of  inconveniences 
I  shall  instance  in  no  other  than  tliat  of  the  school  house,  the  confused 
and  shattered  and  nastie  jjosture  that  it  is  in,  not  fitting  for  to  reside  in  ; 
the  glass  brolien,  and  thereupon  very  raw  and  cold,  the  floor  very  much 
broken  and  torn  up  to  kindle  fires,  the  hearth  spoiled,  the  seats,  some 
burnt  and  others  out  of  kilter,  so  tliat  one  had  as  well  nigli  as  goods 
keep  school  in  a  hog  stie  as  in  it.  I  thought  it  good  to  acquaint  j^ou 
with  it,  and  would  entreat  to  ae(|uaint  the  rest  of  tlie  Feoifees  here- 
with." 

Prol:)ably  no  complaint  of  recent  years  to  the  School  Committee  or 
tlie  city  government  has  more  forcibly  i)resented  existing  defects. 

In  those  days  physical  as  well  as  mental  vigor  must  hav(?  been  con- 
sidered in  selecting  teaeliers.     A  Roxbury  poet  has  said  : 

"Then,  Leaniiug's  altar  flamed  with  genial  birch, 
And  tingling  ribs  proclaimed  how  keen  its  search ;  ' 

Then,  \yit  and  wisdom  found  their  shortest  track 
Up  to  the  brain,  by  travelling  through  the  back." 

Let  the  favored  scholar  of  to-day  ])onder  this  statement,  and  if  insulR- 
cient  to  quench  a  desire  to  have  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  should 
bear  in  mind  that  in  1790  there  were  seven  and  one-half  school-hours  in 
each  week-day  throughout  the  year,  with  eight  days'  vacation  only,  and 
five  holidays. 

The  first  law  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools  was  in  11)4:7,  two  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  free  school  at  Roxbury.     It  is  in  the  following  language  : 

"  It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  ould  deluder  Sathan  to  keep  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in 
unknown  Tongues,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  pers wading  from  the  use 
of  Tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Original 
might   be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false  glosses  of  saint  seeming 
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Decievers ;  to  the  end  that  Learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  Graves 
of  our  fore  Fathers,  in  Church  and  Common-wealth,  the  Lord,  assisting 
our  endeavours ; 

"It  is  therefore  Ordered  by  this  Court  and  Authority  thereof;  That 
every  Townshij)  within  tliis  Jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased 
tliem  to  the  number  of  fifty  House  holders,  shall  then  forthwith  aj^point 
one  within  their  Towns,  to  teach  all  such  Children  as  shall  resort  to  him 
to  Write  and  Read,  whose  Wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  Parents  or 
Masters  of  such  Children,  or  by  the  Inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of 
supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  Order  the  prudentials  of  the 
Town  shall  appoint ;  Provided  that  those  which  send  their  Children  be 
not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for 
in  other  Towns. 

"2.  And  it  is  further  Ordered,  That  where  any  Town,  shall  increase 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  Families  or  Hoiise  holders,  they  shall  set 
up  a  Grammar  School,  the  Master  thereof  being  able  to  Instruct  Youth 
so  far  as  they  maybe  fitted  for  the  University:  And  if  any  Town  neglect 
the  i3erformance  hereof  above  one  year,  then  every  such  Town  shall  pay 
five  pounds  per  Annum  to  the  next  such  School,  till  they  shall  jjerform 
this  Order." 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  vivid  portrayal  of  the  causes  requir- 
ing such  legislation,  and  notwithstanding  its  mandatory  nature,  and  the 
penalty  following  a  failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  the  good 
town  of  Roxbury  not  only  neglected,  for  many  years,  to  establish  a 
school  thereunder,  but  as  late  as  1666  refused  to  contribute  to  the 
sujjport  of  the  free  school,  which  could  not  at  the  time  accommodate 
all  the  children  seeking  admission.  It  is  charitable  to  assume  that  the 
neglect  of  the  city  of  Boston  to  provide  a  parental  school,  upon  the 
mainland,  for  the  instruction  of  truants  in  accoi'dance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  188C,  is  owing  to  an  inherited  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

From  such  small  beginnings,  after  years  of  struggle,  has  the  public 
school  of  Roxbury  attained  its  present  condition ;  always  growing, 
always  improving,  and  ^Iways  receiving  the  earnest  support  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  town.  A  list  of  the  prominent  men  and  women  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  schools  of  Roxbur}^  would  be 
long  indeed,  but  the  names  of  Dudley,  Eliot,  Warren,  Sumner, 
Cushing,  Putnam,  Dillaway,  and  Weston,  and  numerous  others,  will 
always  be  remembered  and  honored  by  our  citizens. 

To-day  Roxbury  has  over  five  hundred  high  school  pupils  ;  six  thou- 
sand in  its  grammar  schools,  and  an  attendance  in  its  primary  schools 
in  excess  of  the  entire  population  of  the  town  in  1830. 
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To  accommodate  such  numbers,  we  have  provided  thirty-one  school 
liuildings  and  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers.  Cotton  Mather 
well  said:  "  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury  there  have  run 
a  large  number  of  the  streams  which  have  made  glad  the  whole  city  of 
God." 

But  while  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  present  condition  of 
our  public  schools,  let  not  our  generation,  or  the  generations  to  come, 
admit  that  their  greatest  usefulness  has  been  accomplished,  or  relax 
for  a  moment  the  vigilance  necessary  to  secure  their  support  and  per- 
j)etuation. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  problems  will  arise  which  must  be 
solved  ;  dangers  and  difficulties  encountered  which  must  be  overcome. 
We  should  see  to  it  that  the  coming  generation  is  fully  fitted  for  this 
task.  It  can  only  be  done  by  a  rugged  public  sentiment  that  shall 
make  the  5-outh  of  to-day  venerate  the  system  so  long  maintained, 
eager  for  its  extension,  anxious  and  ever  ready  for  its  defence.  The 
scholar  of  to-day  is  to-morrow  the  citizen  upon  whom  the  responsibil- 
ities of  this  great  trust  devolve.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  child  of  the'  public  schools  of  Boston  may  ever  be 
proud  of  his  parentage. 


At  the  close  of  Mr.  Allen's  uddress,  the  selected  choir 
from  the  Glee  Club  sang  "  Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying." 

Mr.  Whittemore  introduced  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  of  the  School 
Board,  who  spoke  as  follows: 


ADDEESS    OF    MR.    SAMUEL    B.    CAPEN. 

As  I  have  sat  here  this  evening  looking  around  this  hall,  I  have  been 
thinking  what  only  a  few  months  ago  the  materials  were  that  make  up 
this  building.  The  trees  out  of  which  this  polislied  wood  has  come 
were  growing  in  the  forests ;  the  stones  were  in  the  quarry  and  the  iron 
in  the  mines.  But  by  the  touch  of  human  skill  in  this  brief  time  these 
have  all  been  changed  into  this  magnificent  structure.  One  process  has 
followed  another  in  rapid  succession,  till  we  have  this  result.  Teachers, 
is  not  this  a  parable  of  your  work  ?  The  little  child  enters  the  kinder- 
garten, young,  ignorant,  and  oft-times  with  a  very  poor  j^erception  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong.  But  through  the  various  grades  of  i^rimary 
and  grammar  classes  he  is  moulded  and  changed,  his  intei'est  has  been 
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quickened,  his  moral  sense  awakened  and  strengthened,  until  he  is  com- 
mitted to  your  hands  to  complete  the  work  and  to  be  sent  forth  into  the 
conflict  of  life. 

Do  teachers  in  the  weary  routine  of  their  toil  always  remember  as 
they  should  what  grand  work  this  is,  and  their  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness in  thus  moulding  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  make  the  next  gen- 
eration a  power  for  good  or  evil  ?  And  I  am  glad  to  feel  that  more  and 
more  we  are  realizing  that  unless  teachers  have  this  noble  conception  of 
their  work,  they  ought  to  relinquish  this  trust  to  worthier  hands.  It  is 
a  sacrilege  for  them  to  try  to  fill  such  positions.  Important  as  is  the 
intellectual  training,  there  is  something  deeper  than  this,  and  without 
which  intellectual  power  is  of  little  value.  I  mean  a  moral  training. 
Boston  exjjects  her  teachers  to  inspire  their  pupils  in  the  best  things  and 
to  put  character  ever  at  the  front.  And  they  must  do  this,  not  by  words 
only,  but  by  the  silent  power  of  their  lives.  The  young  are  keen  ob- 
servers, and  Emerson's  words  are  real  to  them,  altliough  they  may  never 
have  voiced  the  thought :  "  What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  I  cannot  hear 
what  you  say."  It  is  because  we  believe  that  the  teachers  in  this  school 
are  true  to  the  uol)lest  things  that  we  gladly  trust  our  boys  and  girls  to 
your  care. 

And  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  single  word,  in  closing,  to  these  scholars, 
I  would  lay  the  emphasis  at  the  same  point,  for  character  is  more  than 
scholarship.  Be  careful  of  your  own  heart  and  life.  Avoid  the  begin- 
nings of  evil  in  thought  and  word.  We  oft-times  see  sad  shipwrecks  of 
men  and  women  among  those  whom  we  had  supposed  were  living  cor- 
rect lives,  and  are  surpilsed  at  the  apparent  suddenness  of  their  down- 
fall. But  it  was  sudden  only  in  appearance.  Man  falls  in  private  long 
before  he  falls  in  public.  As  some  mighty  tree  of  the  forest  has 
appeared  strong,  but  in  some  mighty  gale  falls  because  it  has  been  de- 
cajdng  at  the  centre,  so  men  go  down  in  some  sudden  temptation  because 
they  have  been  dying  and  decaying  within  for  many  years.  The  temp- 
tation only  bi-ings  to  the  surface  what  they  have  been  at  heart.  Do  you 
know,  one  of  the  worst  things  to  lose  is  your  own  self-respect?  You  can 
earn  again  the  money  you  may  have  lost;  you  may  acquire  new  friends; 
but  when  self-respect  is  gone,  then  all  is  gone.  If  you  have  a  guilty 
conscience  within,  you  have  a  very  uncomfortable  travelling  companion 
thi'ough  life.  But  with  a  clean  heart  and  a  noble  aim  you  are  bound  to 
succeed.  No  matter  if  you  feel  you  have  not  as  many  talents  as 
some  others,  remember  that  "  it  is  not  genius,  but  da^^'s  works  that 
make  men."  Integrity  allied  with  perseverance  will  enable  you  to  fill 
some  useful  j^lace  in  life,  and  you  can  some  day  feel  the  royal  satisfac- 
tion of  having  contributed  something  to  the  world  and  of  liaving 
helped  to  lift  it  upward  and  onward  to  the  best  things. 
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Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  made  a 
short  address,  during  which  he  spoke  of  the  desirableness  of 
continuing  to  support  local  high  schools. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Dewey  was  next  introduced,  and  made  a 
brief  address. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  "  Freedom  "  by 
the  school  choir. 


DEDiOATION 
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The  Bowditch  School-house  was  dedicated  on  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  April  28,  1892,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Eighth  Division,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  Chairman;  Mr.  Simon  Davis,  Mrs.  Emily 
A.  Fifield,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Keller,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Kennedy. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  the  following  invocation  : 

INVOCATION    BY    REV.    J.    E.    TUTTLE. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  without  whose  light  we  are  in 
darkness,  we  pray  Thee  for  the  light  and  the  blessing  of  Thy  divine 
presence.  Thou  hast  revealed  Thyself  to  us  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Thou  hast  told  us  that  Thy 
truth  shall  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  which  shall  make  us  free,  and 
Thou  hast  shown  Thyself  to  us  as  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world.  So 
we  pray  for  Thy  presence  in  all  its  fulness,  and  because  Thou  art  life 
and  light  we  dedicate  this  building  to  Thee.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  high 
and  holy  uses  of  Thy  service.  We  pray  that  evermore  Thy  spirit  may 
sit  upon  the  throne  here,  and  that  forth  from  Thee  the  instruction  may 
proceed.  May  Thy  divine  blessing  and  guidance  rest  upon  the  master 
of  this  school  in  all  the  details  of  his  work,  and  we  pray  for  those  who 
assist  him  in  the  teaching  of  the  youth,  and  may  Thy  blessing  rest  upon 
all  the  pupils  of  this  school  —  the  pupils  of  to-day,  and  the  many,  many 
who  are  to  be  here  in  coming  years.  We  pray  for  Thy  blessing  upon 
them.  May  they  ever  sit  at  the  feet  of  Him  to  sit  at  whose  feet  is  to 
live.  ^lay  they  ever  walk  in  the  light  of  that  truth  which  makes  free, 
holy,  and  righteous.  We  pray  for  Thy  blessing  upon  the  committee 
and  upon  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  planning  and  guid- 
ance of  this  building  or  of  the  schools  of  this  city.  May  Thy  blessings 
fall  upon  institutions  of  education  of  every  kind,  and  so  may  truth  and 
righteousness  and  the  freedom  that  cometh  from  truth  and  righteous- 
ness prevail  everywhere.  Forgive  all  our  sins  :  let  Thy  kingdom  come 
more  and  more  in  all  its  fulness,  and  at  last  we  beseech  Thee,  through 
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Christ  our  Lord,  receive  us  into  Thy  presence  in  Heaven,  there  to  be 
bathed  through  eternal  ages  in  Tiiy  light.     Amen. 

Hon.  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  President  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, in  presenting  the  keys  of  the  building  to  Mr.  Samuel 
B.  Capen,  Chairman  of  the  Division  Committee,  delivered 
the  following  address : 

ADDRESS  OF  HON,  CHARLES  T.  GALLAGHER. 

It  becomes  a  part  of  my  official  duty  when  a  new  school  building  has 
been  built  to  refer  that  building,  as  other  matters  connected  with  our 
schools,  to  the  Committee  having  in  charge  the  Division  in  which  the 
school  building  is  located.  This  Committee  of  the  Eighth  Division, 
presided  over  by  your  townsman,  Mr.  Capen,  will  have  charge  of  this 
new  building  now  that  it  is  built,  and  it  will  be  assigned  to  them  as  a  part 
of  their  material  with  which  the  school  work  is  done.  The  building  is 
received  from  the  School  Board  to  whom  it  is  given  by  the  City  Archi- 
tect, the  land  having  been  purchased  by  the  School  Board,  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  City  Council  and  approved  by  His  Honor  the 
Mayor.  The  building  is  built  by  the  City  Architect,  and  when  com- 
pleted is  turned  over  to  the  School  Board  for  acceptance.  We  have 
accepted  this  magnificent  building,  and  we  have  named  it  in  honor  of 
one  whose  history  is  so  well  known  to  you  and  to  Boston  and  to  the 
country,  if  not  to  the  world,  that  it  need  not  be  repeated  by  me ;  and 
the  building  being  now  completed  and  fully  equipped  for  business,  it 
becomes  my  duty,  as  the  official  head  of  the  School  Board,  to  present  it  to 
the  sub-committee  having  it  in  charge.  This  will  be  done  by  the 
presentation  on  my  part  of  the  keys  of  the  building,  and  Mr.  Capen, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Division  Committee,  will  in  turn  present  them  to 
the  master  of  the  school,  and  he  in  turn  to  his  successor  in  office,  or 
return  them  to  the  authority  under  whom  he  acts.  It  is  not  my  purj^ose 
to  present  to  you  an  address  ;  it  is  not  so  announced ;  it  is  not  a  part  of 
the  programme.  It  is  my  duty  to  perform  simply  this  symbolical  act 
which  transfers  the  custody  of  the  building.  I  performed  this  office  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Roxbury  High  School,  and  a  few  days  after  I  was 
presented  to  a  young  lady,  and  it  was  announced  that  she  must  know  me 
because  I  was  out  there  and  made  an  address  at  the  Roxbury  High 
School,  where  she  was  in  the  graduating  class.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  said, 
"I  remember;  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  did  not  make  a  long 
speech,  and  we  liked  it  so  much."'  It  was  not  my  fault;  it  was  simj^ly 
the  fault  of  my  position. 
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We  liaAe  now  to  present  these  keys  to  the  man  whose  name  and  acts 
are  so  well  known  to  you  that  he  needs  no  encomium  from  me  ;  but  I 
should  fail  of  my  duty  if  I  did  not  express  in  a  measure  to  you  what 
he  has  done ;  but  words  will  not  allow  me,  for  they  are  inadequate  to  ex- 
press what  he  has  done  for  the  city  of  Boston,  for  your  section,  and  for  the 
schools  generally.  He  came  to  the  School  Board  when  we  were  four 
years  behind  in  our  school-houses,  having  dedicated  but  one  building  in 
four  years,  while  the  growth  of  population  requires  that  we  should  have 
about  one  grammar  and  two  pi'imar}-  school-houses  built  each  year. 
But  one  school-house  having  been  built  in  the  four  years,  the  task 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Cajien,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School- 
houses,  to  make  good  that  deficiene3\  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  how 
well  he  has  done  the  work ;  this  building  and  many  others  that  have 
been  dedicated  attest  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  a  short  time, 
largely  by  his  personal  endeavors.  He  will  claim  that  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Mayor,  the  City  Architect  and  others ;  but  I  say  that  through  his 
efforts  more  than  those  of  any  other  man  Ave  can  thank  ourselves  that 
we  are  accommodated  in  the  city  of  Boston  to-day  by  buildings  for  our 
children,  and  if  the  present  appropriations  are  carried  out  we  shall 
about  get  even  with  the  accommodations,  and  this  glorious  result  will 
be  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cai^en.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  repeat  what  all  here  know,  to  say  that  in  the  past  twelve  years  in 
AA'hich  I  have  been  on  the  Board  we  have  neA'er  been  even  Avith  our 
needs  in  school  accommodations,  and  if  this  is  accomplished  this  year  it 
will  be  largely'  due  to  Mr.  Capen.  The  A^arious  committees  upon  Avhich 
Mr.  Capen  has  acted,  he  having  performed  Avork  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  for  our  schools,  —  good  Avork,  no  mere  perfunctory  work,  but  the 
work  that  tells,  —  has  been  api^reciated  by  lis  all.  His  work  shows  itself 
in  the  management  of  our  kindergarten  system,  in  our  manual  training 
system,  in  the  school-houses,  in  the  system  of  janitors,  the  system  of 
accounts,  and  in  almost  every  department  of  our  school  system  his 
hands  can  be  seen  in  the  creation  and  perfection  of  something  that 
needed  ijerfection.  I  congratulate  you  and  the  city  of  Boston  upon 
having  such  a  servant.  I  knoAv  of  no  public  servant  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that  he  has  done  his  Avork  so  well  and  so  faithfully  as  of  him.  It 
gives  me  greater  pleasure  to  present  these  keys  to  him  than  to  almost 
any  other  member  of  the  Committee,  and  I  say  that  because  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  to  Dorchester  in  a  few  weeks  to  present  the  keys  to  Mrs. 
Fi field  ;  but  I  am  very  proud  to  jDresent  these  keys  to  Mr.  Capen,  and  I 
know  that  you  appreciate  as  I  do  his  great  Avork  and  his  great  service  ;  and 
noAv,  Mr.  Capen,  Chairman  of  the  Eighth  Division,  I  present  these  keys 
to  you ;  you  Avill  present  them  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  he  in  turn  to  his  suc- 
cessor or  to  your  representative  on  the  School  Board. 
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ADDRESS    OF     MR.    SAMUEL    B.    CAPEN. 

It  is  with  more  than  usual  pleasure  that,  as  Chairman  of  the  Eighth 
Division  Committee,  I  receive  these  keys  from  youi-  hands,  for  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  again  to  repeat  how  much  the  city  and  our  schools 
owe  to  you.  In  all  the  difficulties  we  have  been  obliged  to  encounter, 
and  the  unforeseen  delaj^s  at  times,  you  have  always  been  ready  to 
counsel  and  assist  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  not  only  j^our  skill  as 
a  presiding  officer,  your  absolute  fairness  to  all,  but  j^our  knowledge 
of  all  our  school  interests,  the  blending  of  the  pi'ogressive  spirit  with 
the  conservation  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  past,  that  has  made  your  ser- 
vice so  invaluable.  For  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  Board,  for  four 
consecutive  years  chosen  as  its  president,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
community,  we  bid  you  welcome  to  our  feast. 

I  should  be  false  to  my  own  sense  of  what  is  right  if  I  did  not  also 
allude  at  this  time  to  what  the  administrations  of  ex-Mayor  Hart  and 
His  Honor  Mayor  Matthews  have  so  generously  done  for  our  schools. 
The  city  government  of  1889  came  into  office  after  a  period  of  neg- 
lect, and  when  it  had  been  difficult,  in  the  pressure  of  other  things, 
to  get  proper  appropriations  for  new  grammar  and  primary  school 
buildings.  But  that  year  all  was  changed,  and  since  then  this  part  of 
our  school  interest  has  been  given  a  proper  place  with  the  needs  of  other 
departments.  Under  Mayor  Hart's  administration  the  new  part  of 
this  land  was  bought  and  the  contract  for  this  building  signed.  The 
policy  then  inaugurated  has  been  continued,  and  last  year  there  was  a 
larger  appropriation  for  new  grammar  and  primary  school  buildings 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  city ;  and  in  his  last  inaugural 
message  Mayor  Matthews  has  put  on  record  the  fact,  which  has  been 
hard  for  some  to  learn,  that  we  need  for  new  school  buildings  in  this 
city  an  average  of  $350,000  every  year. 

Mr.  Hill,  it  is  one  of  the  felicitous  things  of  this  occasion  that  I  am 
able  to  place  the  keys  of  this  beautiful  building  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  has  been  so  conspicuously  successful  in  every  position  to  which 
lie  has  been  called.  For  more  than  twenty  years  you  have  served  this 
city  faithfully.  Your  whole  heart  and  soul  has  gone  into  your  work, 
and  you  have  been  inspiring  those  committed  to  your  charge  with  your 
own  noble  purposes.  There  is  hardly  any  position  in  this  world  so 
noble  as  the  one  you  occupy.  At  the  head  of  this  district,  you  are  the 
leader  of  all  these  teachers,  their  constant  guide  and  example.  By 
your  own  character  and  teaching,  and  by  the  influence  you  exert  through 
them,  you  are  taking  these  children  out  of  our  homes  and  moulding 
them,  not  for  time  only,  but  for  eternity.  They  are  to  be  in  a  large 
measure  what  you   make   them,  for    you   inspire  them   with    what  is 
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holiest  and  noblest  and  best.  AVith  your  grand  ideals  we  know  you 
must  be  discouraged  at  times,  as  others  are,  because  progress  is  so  slow, 
and  yet  you  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  faithful  work  per- 
sistently followed  does  tell  in  these  young  lives. 

Some  years  ago  a  great  railroad  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  river 
was  found  to  be  very  badly  decayed,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  be  necessary 
to  use  it  constantly.  The  best  engineering  skill  was  consulted,  and  it 
was  decided  to  renew  it  with  a  steel  structure.  One  by  one  the  old  de- 
caying beams  and  supports  were  removed,  and  others  of  steel  were 
inserted  in  their  place.  Judging  by  one  day  as  compared  with  another, 
little  progress  was  being  made ;  and  yet  the  work  went  slowly,  steadily 
on,  till  by  and  Ijy,  when  the  months  had  passed,  the  old  decaying  bridge 
had  gone,  and  in  its  stead  was  a  magnificent  steel  structure  on  which 
the  traflSc  of  the  great  cities  went  to  and  fro.  So  in  the  work  com- 
mitted to  your  hand.  You  often  see  in  these  young  lives  indifference, 
carelessness,  and  tendencies  which,  unchecked,  will  bring  certain  ruin 
and  disaster.  But  with  brave  courage  you  patiently  implant  the  new 
purpose,  you  show  the  power  and  value  of  knowledge.  There  is  not 
much  progress  from  day  to  day;  but  still  the  work  goes  on,  till  in  the 
fulness  of  time  ignorance  has  given  place  to  culture,  coarseness  to  re- 
finement, petty  meanness  to  noble  character.  An  angel  from  heaven 
might  well  covet  your  opportunity. 

And  to  those  who  are  to  be  associated  with  you,  some  of  wiiom  have 
been  here  many  years,  and  are  held  in  affectionate  regard  by  this  com- 
munity, —  to  you  also  is  this  trust  committed,  to  be  co-laborers  together 
in  a  common  work.  Common  fidelity  in  the  sowing  means  also  to  be 
sharers  together  in  the  joj^  of  the  harvest. 

Scholars  of  the  Bowditeh  School,  as  representatives  of  those  who  are 
to  crowd  this  building  in  an  endless  procession  as  the  years  come  and 
go,  may  I  say  on. this  glad  day  an  earnest  word  to  you.  To  most  of  you 
life  looks  joyous  and  inviting.  God  meant  it  should  be  so,  full  of 
happiness  and  sunshine.  Would  you  know  how  to  make  this  dream  a 
reality  ?  Have  a  grand  purpose  in  life  at  the  very  start,  and  live  ever 
for  that  which  is  noblest  and  best.  Listen  cheerfully  to  wliat  your 
teachers  have  to  say  :  they  love  you,  and  your  success  will  be  their  great 
joj.  Never  be  an  idler,  for  laziness  is  misery.  Be  persevering,  and 
never  flinch  in  the  face  of  obstacles.  Never  live  a  selfish  life,  for  such 
a  one  brings  only  sorrow.  Greatness  always  consists  in  service,  and  by 
a  divine  law  we  always  get  bj^  giving,  and  lose  and  shrivel  by  keeping. 
Noble  thoughts  inspire  noble  deeds.  Not  only  be  good,  but  be  good  for 
something,  and  be  true  in  thought  as  well  as  deed.  Not  very  far  from 
here,  recently,  a  large  building  was  being  erected.  The  contractors, 
like  the  men  who  built  this  building,  were  honorable  men.     One  day 
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in  passing  ai'ound  they  saw  a  workman  putting  into  the  building  a  very 
inferior  piece  of  lumber.  "What  are  you  doing  that  for?"  was  the 
question.  "  Oh,  it  is  going  to  be  all  covered  up,  no  one  will  know  it," 
was  the  reply.  Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  word  from  the  contractor, 
"Yes,  they  will,  I  shall  know  it;  you  take  that  out."  Never  try 
to  cover  up  in  your  lives  what  is  wrong,  for  you  know  it,  and  God 
knows  it. 

A  single  word  to  those  who  live  in  this  district,  and  who  are  so  much 
intei-ested  in  this  glad  day.  Boston  has  given  us  one  of  the  best-equiijped 
buildings  in  this  city.  We  have  given  it  a  nan\e,  one  of  the  most 
honored  in  our  city's  history,  and  of  which  I  would  gladly  speak,  but 
that  duty  will  be  performed  by  another,  who  has  the  best  right  to  do  so. 
Everything  that  can  conduce  to  health  and  to  the  best  training  of  our 
children  has  been  provided.  In  the  head  of  this  school  and  in  this  corps 
of  teachers  are  those  in  whom  you  can  place  the  fullest  confidence. 
What  use,  now,  are  you  to  make  of  this  building  ?  In  the  past  few  years 
our  school  accommodations  in  this  section  have  been  so  inferior  that 
many  have  been  almost  comjielled  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools.  But  that  necessity  no  longer  exists.  You  can,  if  jou  will,  send 
your  children  here  ;  and  will  you  not  do  it?  Next  to  the  institutions  of 
religion,  there  is  nothing  so  vital  to  this  country  as  our  public-school 
system.  One  of  our  greatest  perils  as  a  nation  is  in  class  distinctions, 
and  the  great  gulf  which  gets  fixed  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
But  when  the  children  of  all  classes  come  together  under  one  roof, 
these  barriers  are  largely  broken  down.  All  alike  are  made  to  feel  in 
the  common  school  of  the  whole  people  that  it  is  not  money  or  station, 
but  character  and  iiitellectual  ability,  which  gives  preeminence.  On 
these  two  things  the  rich  and  the  poor  stand  on  a  common  level,  as  God 
meant  they  should,  without  the  artificial  distinctions  which  are  nothing 
to  Him,  and  should  not  be  to  us.  With  the  I'ecent  inti-oduction  of  manual 
training,  with  the  attention  now  given  to  physical  culture,  with  the 
provisions  of  parental  schools  soon  to  come,  to  remove  the  evil-dis- 
posed, Boston  will  have  the  most  complete  public-school  system  in  the 
world.  For  patriotic  reasons,  for  the  public  good,  will  you  not  give  it 
your  support,  especially  when  you  consider  that  the  child  whom  you 
love  will  be  best  fitted  for  the  conflict  of  life  by  being  trained,  not  with 
a  select  few  of  her  own  set,  but  in  the  common  schools  of  the  nation  ? 

And  now,  Mr.  Hill,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  hand  you  this  \^ej,  rec- 
ognized always  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  authority,  feeling  sure  that 
you  will  use  this  power  now  committed  to  you  for  the  highest  good  of 
all  who  shall  ever  come  under  your  influence.  And  in  so  doing  may  I 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  a  motto  to  the  school  in  these  words : 
"  Row,  not  drift." 
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RESPONSE    OF    MR.    CHARLES    AV.    HILL. 

Not  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in  tlieiv  possession,  I 
accept  these  keys  at  your  hand,  realizing  that  they  suggest  not  alone  the 
care  and  oversight  of  this  noble  building,  but  the  far  greater  resi^on- 
sibilit}^  of  the  care  and  oversight,  the  training  and  development,  of  the 
pupils  for  whose  use  it  has  been  erected. 

It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  receiving  these  symbols  of  trust 
and  responsibility  that  they  are  placed  in  my  Iiand  by  one  atAvhose  word 
it  has  been  well  said  that  school-houses  have  seemed  to  spring  from  the 
ground,  whose  distinguished  services  upon  the  School  Board  have  laid 
the  profession  of  teaching  and  the  city  of  Boston  under  lasting  obliga- 
tion, —  services  the  unit  of  whose  value  is  not  found  in  silver  or  gold. 

In  assuming  charge  of  this  l^uilding  I  have  no  new  or  wonderful  jjlans 
to  develop.  I  still  believe  in  the  fundamental  position  of  the  three  R's ; 
that  the  multiplication  table  should  precede  quadratic  equations ;  that, 
as  we  belong  to  one  of  the  great  English-speaking  peoples,  for  American 
children  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance ;  and  that  the  great  English  and  American  classics  should  not  be 
entirely  unfamiliar  even  to  those  whose  school  life  ends  here. 

I  believe  that  God's  great  book  of  nature  should  be  so  held  open 
before  our  children  that  they  shall  be  led  to  discern  the  hidden  beauties 
and  adaptations  of  plant  and  animal  life,  to  find  "  tongues  in  trees,  books 
in  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

I  believe  that  manual  training  has  a  rightful  place  in  our  schools.  It 
will  be  a  pleasant  duty  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers  who  have  charge 
of  cooking  and  sewing  in  this  building,  and  I  shall  welcome  some  of  the 
lighter  forms  of  woodworking  when  the  committee  see  their  way  clear 
to  introduce  them. 

I  believe  in  the  spirit  of  the  motto  which  joa  have  so  wisely  chosen 
and  so  kindly  given.  In  the  name  of  the  school  I  gratefully  accept  and 
heartily  adopt  it.  There  is  no  sentiment  that  more  needs  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  to-daj^  than  the  one  contained  in  these 
few  words.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  To  acquire  knowledge 
still  requires,  and  will  always  reqnire,  effort,  hard  and  persevering, 
from  Avhich  there  is  no  exemption,  for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 

I  believe  in  a  happy  school.  As  the  heated  iron  is  easily  shaped  and 
fashioned  to  the  ideal  of  the  worker,  so  are  children  living  in  the 
warmth  of  a  kindly  interest  and  affection  shaped  and  moulded  to  a  sym- 
metry of  character  that  brings  out  the  Divine  likeness.  Whenever 
additions  shall  be  needed  to  our  present  corps  of  teachers,  we  hope  you 
will  never  send  one  to  take  charge  of  a  class  in  this  building  who  does 
not  brino;  with  her  an  ardent  love  for  children  and  for  her  work. 
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T  believe  in  a  patriotic  school.  When  we  took  possession  of  this 
building  a  few  days  ago,  we  entei-ed  under  the  unfurled  American  flag. 
The  first  exercise  to  which  these  walls  resounded  was  the  singing  of 
"  America."  In  the  spirit  of  that  grand  hymn  we  hope  to  continue  our 
work.  We  realize  that  there  is  laid  upon  the  American  school  of  to-day 
a  duty,  a  privilege,  and  a  responsibility  never  equalled  since  time  began. 
Into  this  crucible  are  being  cast  the  differing,  divergent,  and  sometimes 
antagonistic  elements  resulting  from  differences  of  race  and  social  con- 
dition, from  which  is  to  emerge,  we  trust,  the  grand  American  race  of 
the  future,  the  crowning  glory  of  our  modern  civilization.  In  this 
grand  work  we  hope  to  do  our  humble  part. 

Again  accepting  this  trust,  grateful  that  in  these  pleasant  surround- 
ings I  may  be  permitted  to  continue  the  professional  work  which  I  have 
come  so  much  to  enjoy,  for  myself  and  for  these  faithful  teachers  I 
pledge  our  best  endeavors  to  make  this  school  worthy  of  the  opportuni- 
ties within  its  reach,  worthy  of  the  city  which  has  done  so  much  for  us, 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  citizen  and  family  whose  name  it  bears, 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  the  support  of  this  intelligent  community, 
and  woi'tliv  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


The   following  Dedication    Ode   was    sung  by   the  choir, 
consisting  of  pupils  of  the  school. 

DEDICATION    ODE. 


Words  by  Marian  A.  McIntyre. 


Dear  House,  fling  wide  the  doors,  th}'  children  come. 

Service  and  song  to-day  !  greeting  to  thee  I 

As  busy  swarms  of  golden  bees  that  hum 

And  flit  from  flower  to  flower,  thou  shalt  see, 

While  seasons  come  and  go,  children  troop  to  and  fro ; 

While  seasons  come  and  go,  children  troop  to  and  fro. 

For  thee  was  laid  Truth's  hidden  corner-stone ; 
Thy  solid  fabric  silently  she  wrought  : 
Thou  shalt  endure ;  oh  make  thy  worth  our  own ! 
Build,  room  on  room,  the  vaster,  nobler  thought; 
Be  thine  the  gracious  gift  of  teachings  that  uplift; 
Be  thine  the  gracious  gift  of  teachings  that  uplift. 
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The  glad  Spring-tide  is  ours,  Life's  matin  time  ! 

School  us  unto  all  gentle  words  and  ways  : 

Teach  the  large  lesson  learned  from  lives  sublime, 

From  steadfast  souls  that  love  and  serve  and  praise; 

From  lives  upright  and  pure,  whose  deathless  deeds  endure  ; 

From  lives  upright  and  pure,  whose  deathless  deeds  endure. 

Sing  us  Columbia's  great  message  hurled 

From  fearless  lips  that  laughed  proud  kings  to  scorn. 

The  New  world  cried  unto  an  old,  old  world, 

"  New  life,  New  light !  "  and  Liberty  was  born  I 

Our  father's  God!  bind  fast  our  future  with  her  Past; 

Our  father's  God !  bind  fast  our  future  with  her  Past. 

Mr.  Capen  :  At  a  time  when  the  whole  civilized  world 
is  sending  its  congratulations  to  Dr.  Hale  at  what  they  say 
has  been  his  seventieth  birthday,  although  none  of  us  believe 
it,  of  course,  I  think  we  are  especially  favored  to  have  him 
here  as  the  one  to  make  the  dedicatory  address  to-day.  1 
hardly  know  in  what  capacity  to  introduce  him.  I  under- 
stand he  is  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  ex-school  com- 
mittee, and  other  things,  the  "  ex "  meaning  extra  in  his 
case.  But  you  may  have  him  in  any  way  you  please,  as  min- 
ister, writer,  teacher,  reformer,  philanthropist,  patriot,  but 
in  them  all,  always  a  friend  of  the  public  schools.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  this  audience  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale. 

ADDRESS    OF    REV.    EDAVARD    EVERETT    HALE. 

It  was  certainly  the  first  distiaction  of  Boston  —  let  us  pray  God  that 
it  shall  be  the  last  —  that  this  town  established  a  system  of  public  schools 
for  modern  civilization.  There  is  a  possible  question  among  antiqua- 
rians whether  the  first  school  was  the  one  yonder  where  the  Parker 
House  now  stands,  that  gave  the  name  to  School  street,  or  whether  our 
dear  old  Latin  School  in  Roxbury  was  the  first.  But  whether  Boston  or 
Roxbury,  you  girls  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  both.  While  the  antiqua- 
rians are  fighting  it  out,  you  can  say  you  belong  to  the  place  that  estab- 
lished the  public-school  system  in  modern  civilization.  The  origin  of 
the  public-school  system  seems  to  belong  to  the  Greek  cities ;  the  law- 
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givers  of  that  region  saw  that  it  was  necessary,  and  always  will  be 
necessary,  for  a  State  to  have  every  child  educated,  and  therefore  they 
arranged  that  the  children  should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

But  this  system  died  out  under  the  oligarchies  and  tyrannies  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  was  not  until  those  people  came  across  the  ocean 
that  they  might  build  up  a  commonwealth,  that  the  public  affairs  might 
be  all  in  all,  and  that  the  State  might  get  the  best —  it  was  not  until 
then  that  the  public  school  was  established,  when  the  people  of  Boston 
determined  that  every  child  should  go  to  school,  and  that  the  best  train- 
ing should  be  given  to  every  child. 

It  is  acknowledged  even  in  the  most  aristocratic  countries  in  the  world, 
and  I  fancy  even  in  Russia,  that  every  child  must  be  taught  enough  to  be 
of  use  to  peojile  that  want  to  hire  him.  But  that  is  not  the  American 
idea.  The  American  system  at  the  very  beginning  determined  that  the 
education  given  to  the  boys  in  Boston  and  Roxbury  should  be  the  very 
best  education  that  could  be  given,  that  it  shall  be  given  in  the  highest 
branches,  and  that  the  training  shall  go  as  far  as  possible.  I  should  sur- 
prise this  audience  if  I  should  tell  them  how  many  boys  and  girls  are 
living  in  Boston  now  who  were  not  born  here,  but  who  have  come  here 
from  a  distance,  that  they  may  have  the  training  of  our  high  and  Latin 
schools.  There  is  an  arrangement  made  by  the  School  Committee  that 
such  persons  may,  on  the  payment  of  a  proper  sum,  be  received  as  pupils 
side  Ij}^  side  with  those  whom  the  city  is  paying  for. 

In  the  very  beginning  the  towns  of  Boston  and  Roxbury  announced 
what  has  become  the  great  national  and  American  motto,  "Get  the 
Best."  We  want  to  get  the  best  in  education,  and  we  do  not  need  to 
say  that  the  children  whom  the  public  educates  should  have  the  very 
best  in  education,  in  teachers,  in  houses,  in  books,  in  systems,  and  in 
the  end  to  which  they  are  aiming.  That  is  what  we  call  the  American 
system  of  education. 

It  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  be  here  in  a  school-house  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  man,  whose  memory  is  held  in  high  esteem.  I 
hope  something  may  be  said  of  the  equally  meritorious  career  of  his 
sons  and  the  descendants  after  him.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  all 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  learned  at  school  he  learned  at  the  public  school. 
He  was  taken  away  from  school  and  set  to  work  in  his  father's  shop  at 
an  age  when  we  do  not  permit  them  to  take  boys  away  from  school ; 
and  I  allude  to  this  because  I  hope  you  gentlemen  who  have  this  legis- 
lation to  manage  will  press  that  matter  further  and  further.  The  State 
of  Massachusetts  must  go  forward  in  this  matter.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
until  I  see  a  statute  by  which  no  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  at  work,  when  there  is  a  public  school  with  an 
industrial  apparatus  connected  ojaen  for  that  boy  or  that  girl.  ■  You 
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have  gained  much  in  the  legislation  of  the  last  few  years.  I  hope  that 
no  nonsense  about  a  boy's  supporting  his  widowed  mother,  for  which 
there  is  rarely  any  foundation,  will  j)revent  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
from  insisting  that  every  one  of  her  children  shall  be  educated  for  the 
best,  and  not  for  the  least ;  shall  be  educated  as  those  who  lead,  and  not 
those  who  follow.  We  wish  that  her  children  shall  take  the  lead  in  all 
directions  in  the  future,  as  they  have  taken  it  in  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  that  liave  gone.  ]\Iassachusetts  has  taken  that  high  posi- 
tion because  in  the  beginning  she  highly  resolved  that  the  public  schools 
should  give  the  best  possible  education  that  could  be  given  by  any 
scliools  within  her  borders. 

It  was  my  fortune  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  a  French  gentleman 
was  travelling  in  this  country,  studying  the  systems  of  education  here, 
to  show  him  our  schools.  He  had  come  first  to  Canada,  and  then  through 
our  South  and  West,  and  finally  to  New  England.  He  said  to  me  in 
quaint  French-English,  "I  found  all  the  way  through  the  South  and 
West  that  all  their  teachers  had  come  out  to  them  from  either  Connect- 
icut or  Massachusetts,  and  I  said  this  is  a  thing  which  has  not  been 
observed  anywhere  in  history  before,  —  that  two  jjrovinces,  and  those  two- 
small  ones,  should  furnish  the  teachers  for  all  the  I'est  of  the  country. 
When  I  go  to  JNlassachu setts  I  shall  find  out  all  about  it;  and  now  that  I 
have  come  here,  no  one  seems  to  care  anything  about  it."  I  told  him 
I  would  get  some  statistics  about  it.  I  went  at  once  to  a  dear  old 
friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Allen,  of  Northborough,  and  said  to  him,  "What 
proportion.  Dr.  Allen,  of  your  young  people  become  teachers?"  He 
replied,  "  Why,  all  of  them,  of  course."  I  doubt  if  any  one  could  make 
a  statement  of  the  impress  which  this  thing  has  given  to  the  whole 
country.  Other  sections  have  outnumbered  us  in  all  the  arrangements- 
for  voting.  Six  thousand  peoijle  in  Mississippi  choose  one  member  in 
Congress,  but  it  takes  forty  thousand  people  in  this  district  to  choose 
one  representative  to  Congress. 

We  do  not  have  the  same  chance  when  it  comes  to  counting  heads  that 
they  have  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country ;  but  all  the  same,  I  think 
Massachusetts  leads  just  as  much  as  she  has  always  led,  and  that  is 
because  she  knows  how  to  train  the  leaders.  It  is  to  such  institutions 
as  this,  and  to  the  determination  that  there  shall  be  a  system,  and  that 
a  system  of  going  forward  to  the  very  top  of  all  that  can  be  acquired  at 
schools,  that  has  given  Massachusetts  the  supremacy.  This  is  true  of 
all  grades  of  our  schools.  President  Eliot  would  tell  you  that  there  are 
no  schools  in  the  country  to  be  placed  on  a  higher  grade  than  ours  for 
preparing  boys  for  the  university.  There  is  a  constant  application 
from  people  outside  who  want  their  children  educated  here.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  truth  that  the  scholar  is  best  fitted   for  the 
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higher  grade  schools  who  has  gone  through  the  grammar  schools  and 
the  primary  schools  under  the  jjublic  administration.  There  I  speak 
as  an  expert.  I  have  myself  been  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Latin  schools. 
I  have  for  twenty  years  been  a  trustee  in  the  Latin  grammar  school  in 
Roxbuiy,  and  I  assui'e  you  that  any  experienced  teacher  can  tell  in  two 
days'  time  whether  a  boy  or  a  girl  had  come  to  the  upper  schools  from 
a  private  school  or  from  a  public  school.  The  public-school  boy  has  a 
sense  of  order  or  obedience,  a  recognition  of  discipline,  which  are  not 
obtained  in  the  private  schools.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  a  republic  for  a 
person  to  be  trained  very  young  to  a  sense  of  law ;  to  be  trained  to 
know  that  he  himself  is  i^artly  responsible  in  the  concern.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  him  to  know  that  the  woi'ld  is  not  one  of  sugar-candy  and 
silver  spoons,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  in  a  kind,  systematic  way  give  that 
impi'ession  to  our  boys  and  girls  the  better.  I  know  tliere  have  been 
nations  which  have  carried  this  so  far,  that  they  compelled  all  those 
who  were  educated  at  all  to  be  educated  together.  The  training  of  the 
pupils  togetlier  is  one  of  very  great  impoi'tance.  I  must  not,  however, 
indulge  myself  in  carrying  this  idea  out  as  I  should  be  glad  to  do. 

I  vi^ant  to  congratulate  these  girls  on  the  position  they  have.  [  sup- 
pose I  shall  call  them  girls.  When  Richmond  fell,  —  and  that  seems  as 
long  ago  to  most  of  us  as  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  —  I  was  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  was  invited  around  to  speak  at  a  girls' 
school  on  the  occasion  of  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  We  had  been  fight- 
ino-  through  four  3'ears,  and  the  end  had  come  ;  Grant  had  entered  Rich- 
mond, and  we  were  all  shouting.  I  started  to  speak  to  these  twelve  hun- 
dred girls,  and  I  said,  "  Shall  I  call  you  girls  or  young  ladies  ?  "  "  Call 
us  girls,"  they  all  shouted,  and  so  since  then  I  have  always  said  "  girls." 
And  now  I  want  to  say  to  you  girls  tliat  Dr.  Bowditch  has  done  some  of 
the  best  work  that  has  been  done  for  the  country  along  lines  that  any 
girl  can  follow  with  perfect  dignity  and  propriety ;  Dr.  Bowditch  had 
the  satisfaction  when  Thanksgiving  day  came  around,  although  he 
probably  was  not  vain  enough  to  think  of  it,  but  he  might  have  said  to 
himself,  "  There  are  alive  to-day  in  this  world,  and  enjoying  their 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  people  who  but  for  me  would  have  been  dashed 
against  the  rocks  or  sunk  into  the  sea." 

He  taught  the  people  of  America,  the  skipper,  the  captain,  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  he  put  into  their  hands  calculations  by  which  they  knew 
whether  they  were  fifty  miles  from  shore  or  five  miles.  In  this  way  he 
saved  many  lives  each  year,  and  they  did  not  know  that  he  had  saved 
them  ;  and  he  did  not  cai-e  that  tliey  should  know.  What  difference  did 
it  make  to  him,  so  long  as  he  saved  them,  so  long  as  God's  kingdom 
come  and  his  will  was  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  ?  IIow  did 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  do  it?     He  began  by  learning  the  multiplication 
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table:  9X6  is  54;  it  is  not  5G.  I  once  wrote  a  story  in  which  I  had 
a  whole  nation  fall  to  ruin  because  a  teacher  who  did  not  love  that 
nation  taught  all  its  youths  that  9x6  was  56.  They  liked  to  learn  it  be- 
cause it  was  easy.  Now  if  you  girls  will  resolve  that  9X6  shall  be  54, 
and  similar  truths  of  the  same  sort,  there  is  no  saying  how  far  you  may 
go  in  the  empire  of  mathematics,  or  how  far  you  may  read  the  stars,  or 
do  the  duty  which  this  great  man  did  for  his  time  and  for  the  world. 

Your  teachers  will  connect  this  school  close  with  the  Public  Library. 
The  great  advance  in  modern  education  has  been  in  the  calling  out  of 
the  individuality  in  tlie  individual  scholars,  and  that  can  well  be  done 
by  the  wise  use  of  books.  You  are  fortunate  in  the  arrangement  that 
the  city  has  made  in  its  books  and  its  library.  At  the  head  is  a  librarian 
who  was  born  for  the  work  :  she  knows  what  is  in  a  book  by  looking  at 
the  outside.  You  have  teachers  here  who  will  want  you  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  using  these  books  which  the  city  has  provided,  and  I  know  that 
you  will  avail  yourselves  of  the  privilege.  Ten  jears  ago  I  visited  the 
ro\'al  library  of  the  cit}-  of  Madrid,  in  Spain  ;  it  is  called  the  most  mag- 
nificent library  in  the  world ;  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  kings 
and  princes  of  Spain  have  bought  each  year  all  the  books  they  wanted 
and  a  great  many  more  than  they  used,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have 
a  collection  of  the  gentlemen's  books  of  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Tlie  architecture  of  the  whole  building  and  all  its  arrangements 
make  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Napoleon  said  to  his  brother, 
"  You  have  a  much  better  house  here  than  I  have  in  France  ;  "  but,  mag- 
nificent as  it  is,  I  would  far  rather  work  in  our  Boston  library  ;  and  far 
beyond  the  reputation  of  the  Madrid  library  is  that  which  the  Boston 
one  may  eaini  every  month  and  every  year.  They  showed  me  one  day  in 
the  Boston  public  library  a  separate  room  with  a  table,  on  which  was 
spread  a  collection  of  mathematical  books  that  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
in  the  room  except  Mr.  Hill  could  understand.  Now  these  books  wei'e 
open  all  day  long  for  the  services  of  a  mechanic  in  one  of  our  Avork- 
sho^is,  who  came  eveiy  day  after  five  o'clock,  when  his  day's  work  was 
done,  and  woi'ked  out  the  problems  that  not  more  than  ten  people  in  the 
world  understand.  To  live  in  a  city  which  i^rovides  such  a  home  for 
each  and  all  of  its  children  is  a  privilege  that  ranks  above  any  roj^al 
library  or  any  palace  in  the  world. 

That  Avill  be  the  last  word  that  I  shall  say,  but  in  conclusion  let  me 
add,  in  the  thought  with  which  I  started  out,  that  the  people  of  Boston 
are  highly  determined  that  their  schools  shall  be  at  the  very  toj),  and 
our  scholars  shall  go  to  the  very  top.  We  are  determined  that  a  Jenny 
Lind  or  Raphael  shall  not  be  born  here,  and  we  fail  to  discover  them. 
And  now,  young  ladies,  it  is  your  privilege  to  go  forward  and  make  the 
best  and  highest  use  of  these  glorious  ojiiiortunities. 
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Mr.  Capen  :  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  know 
that  this  school  is  named  the  Bowditch  School.  I  am  sorry 
the  tablet  is  not  in  its  place,  but  it  has  been  ordered,  and  is 
being  cast,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  you  will  be  permitted 
to  see  the  name  on  the  front.  The  name  of  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch  is  an  inspiration, —  his  life  is  an  inspiration  to  any  class 
of  pupils  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Hill,  who  has  been 
dubbed  "  Dr."  this  afternoon,  will  see  that  every  scholar 
reads  the  life  of  Bowditch.  I  am  glad  to  present  one  of  my 
predecessors  in  office,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  who  will 
speak  for  the  family. 

ADDRESS    OF    HENRY    P.    BOWDITCH,    M.D. 

For  your  sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  could  wish  that  the  task  of  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  family  whose  name  is  to  be  borne  by  this  school 
had  been  intrusted  to  other  hands ;  but  the  deep  interest  which  I  have 
always  felt  in  the  j)ublic  schools  of  the  city  has  impelled  me  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  your  Chairman,  and  to  endeavor  to  express,  however 
inadequately,  my  own  feelings  and  those  of  other  members  of  my  family 
with  reference  to  the  honor  which  the  city  of  Boston  thus  pays  to  the 
name  we  bear,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  draw  from  the  early  life  of  our 
ancestor  a  lesson  which  may  be  useful  to  the  pupils  who  now  or  in 
future  years  may  occupy  the  class-rooms  in  this  building. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  since  popular  education  is  rightly 
regarded  as  the  coi'ner-stone  of  the  whole  fabric  of  this  government "  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peojjle,"  I  can  conceive  of  no 
honor  which  should  be  more  highly  esteemed  in  this  community  than 
that  which  the  State  bestows  in  permanently  associating  the  name  of  an 
individual  with  an  institution  for  training  the  youth  of  the  country  in 
that  knowledge  which  offers  the  only  security  for  our  governmental 
system.  It  is,  thei'efore,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  that  I  desire,  on  behalf  of  my  family,  to  express  to  the  members 
of  the  School  Committee  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  compliments 
thus  jDaid  to  our  family  name. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  without  interest,  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  his- 
tory repeats  itself,  that  this  is  the  second  occasion  on  which  the  city  has 
dedicated  a  Bowditch  school-house  to  purposes  of  instruction.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago,  nearly  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  the  city  au- 
thorities of  that  day,  with  their  invited  guests,  assembled  in  the  newly 
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erected  building  on  South  sti'eet,  and  dedicated  it  with  ceremonies  like 
those  observed  by  us  to-day.  The  report  of  that  earlier  dedication  con- 
tains the  names  of  men  prominent  in  tiie  community  at  that  time,  nearly 
every  one  of  whom  has  now  jiassed  away.  It  was  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  INIayor  Wightman  that  the  first  Bowditch  school-house  was 
erected.  J.  Putnam  Bradlee  was  President  of  the  Common  Council, 
Hon.  Jonathan  Beston  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings, and  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  Chairman  of  the  Bowditch  Committee. 
Addresses  were  made  on  that  occasion  by  Thomas' C.  Amory,  Chairman 
of  Committee  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch ;  Hon. 
Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education;  C.  C.  Felton, 
President  of  Harvard  College;  George  B.  Emerson  ;  and  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools.  These  men  can'  speak  to  us  no  longer, 
though  the  devotion  to  the  interests  of  public  education  which  inspired 
their  remarks  is  felt  as  a  no  less  controlling  motive  by  all  their  suc- 
cessors. 

There  is,  however,  one  of  the  prominent  j)articipators  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  that  day  whom  we  are  happy  to  find  still  moving  in  our  midst,  a 
man  ever  conspicuous  for  his  intelligent  interest  in  everything  relating 
to  sound  education,  and  one  who,  under  his  nom  de  j)lume  of  Oliver 
Optic,  has  endeared  himself  to  generations  of  school-boys.  To  Mr. 
AVilliam  T.  Adams  we  extend  a  cordial  welcome  as  we  dedicate  this  fair 
edifice,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  name  of  that  eai'lier  school  over  the 
destinies  of  which  he  was  first  called  to  preside. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brewer,  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  on 
transferring  the  keys  to  the  master  of  the  former  Bowditch  School,  are 
interesting,  and,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  school,  almost 
pathetic  in  their  character.  In  alluding  to  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
in  the  erection  of  the  building,  he  said:  "Our  first  and  greatest  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  City  Government 
that  the  school  i^oijulation  is  not  moving  awaj^  from  this  pai't  of  the 
city;  that  the  great  human  river  which  supplies  our  school-rooms  is  not 
running  out  nor  exhausting  itself,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to  look  for 
any  relief  for  our  overcrowded  schools  from  any  diminution  in  the 
number  of  j^upils  attending  them.  Not  that  it  was  difiicult  to  establish 
these  facts.  It  was  shown  by  the  record,  too  clearly  to  be  disjiuted,  by 
any  one  who  would  look  into  the  matter.  We  could  show  by  that  record 
that  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  our  application  the 
increase  of  grammar-school  children  in  this  district  had  been  thirty-four 
per  cent. ;  that  in  one  year  it  had  been  nearly  twelve  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  tide  was  still  on  the  flood.  Reluctantly,  incredulously,  sorely  against 
their  first  imiDressions,  did  oiu"  City  Fathers  accept  these  unwelcome,  but 
stubborn,  facts,  showing  that  here  on  this  spot  was  the  centre  of  this 
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pi'essure,  and  that  here  must  the  remedy  be  applied,  if  we  hoped  for 
permanent  o*'  effectual  relief." 

The  result  showed  that  the  first  impressions  of  our  City  Fathers  were 
not  altogether  incorrect,  for  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Bowditch 
School,  after  rising  from  715  in  1862  to  927  in  1866,  fell  to  453  in  1873, 
when  the  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Channing  School-house.  In 
1874  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  district  had  fallen  to  373,  and 
in  1884  the  Bowditch  District  was  united  to  the  Winthrop  District,  and 
thus  ended  its  independent  existence. 

Such  vicissitudes  are  to  be  expected  in  every  growing  cit\%  but  in 
this  flourishing  subui'b  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  history 
may  not  repeat  itself  in  the  case  of  the  school-house  we  are  dedicating 
to-day. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  with  a  single  word  of  advice  to  the  pujiils  of 
this  school.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  main  object  of  education 
is  the  formation  of  character,  and  that  your  lives,  after  leaving  school, 
will  be  influenced  very  largely  by  the  use  you  make  of  the  opjjortuni- 
ties  here  offered  to  you.  All  that  your  teachers  can  do  is  to  afford  the 
facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge.  Your  success  in  taking  advantage 
of  these  facilities  depends  entirely  upon  yourselves.  The  lesson  never 
to  neglect  an  opportunity  for  self-improvement  has  seldom  been  better 
illusti'ated  than  in  the  early  history  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  whose 
name  this  building  bears.  Compelled  by  the  poverty  of  his  family  to 
leave  school  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  his  subsequent  career  was 
emphatically  one  of  self-education.  By  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  by  viaking  opportunities, 
where  none  oftered  themselves,  he  rose  to  the  highest  I'ank  in  his  chosen 
pursuit  of  mathematics,  and  gained  an  honored  and  respected  position 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  May  the  lesson  taught  by  his 
career  bear  fruit  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils  of  this  school. 


Mr.  Capen  :  When  Ave  came  to  ask  the  question,  Who 
shall  speak  for  this  community  at  these  dedication  exercises, 
we  all  said  at  once.  Rev.  Mr.  Dole.  He  is  the  oldest  settled 
pastor  in  this  place,  and  has  been  foremost  in  everything  that 
interests  the  pul)lic,  and  has  he  not  w^ritten  a  text-book 
called  "The  American  Citizen,"  and,  while  I  am  not  paid  by 
the  publishers  of  that  book  to  try  to  increase  its  circulation, 
I  Avould  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  you  all  to 
buy  a  copy  of  it,  and  read  it.     I  will  read  a  single  sentence 
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from  the  book,  and  then  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Dole,  who  will 
tell  yon  the  rest.  The  sentence  which  I  wnll  read  is  this, 
"The  American  Citizen,  after  the  type  of  Washington, 
Adams,  and  Lincoln,  noble,  devoted,  disinterested,  mag- 
nanimous, fearless,  and  reverent,  this  book  is  dedicated." 
Now  he  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  it. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  CHARLES  F.  DOLE. 

Some  yeai's  ago  they  had  a  great  celebration  over  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  they  conferred  various  degrees  of  distinction  upon  many  men. 
Among  them  was  the  son  of  this  same  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  to  whose 
memory  this  school  is  dedicated,  our  former  neighbor,  and  the  friend  of 
many  of  us,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch.  Among  the  distinguished  charac- 
teristics which  President  Eliot  gave  to  him  as  he  came  forward  to  re- 
ceive the  honoi-aiy  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  was  this,  "  public-spirited 
citizen." 

I  call  this  our  American  pattern  of  nobility.  We  have  no  objection 
in  a  republic  to  a  certain  kind  of  aristocracy.  No,  in  a  republic  we  be- 
lieve in  aristocracy.  Aristocracy  rightly  means  the  government  of  the 
best.  We  want  nothing  else  than  the  government  of  the  best,  and  who 
are  the  best?  The  best  are  the  public-spirited  citizens.  They  are  our 
nobility.  This  is  the  kind  of  aristocracy  of  which  no  one  has  any  need 
to  feel  a  fear.  We  do  have  a  reasonable  fear  for  a  good  many  kinds  of 
ai-istocracy  in  the  past,  because  they  have  not  been  the  best,  because 
they  have  been  something  short  of  the  best ;  but  we  have  no  objection  to 
this  kind.  In  the  first  place,  every  one  can  come  into  it  if  he  pleases. 
Every  one  may  be  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  therefore  entitled  to  rule  ; 
and  then  again  we  have  no  manner  of  fear  of  this  kind  of  aristocracy 
being  hereditary.  We  are  very  glad  that  there  are  already  several  gen- 
erations of  this  same  Bowditch  name  of  whom  the  traditional  spirit  of 
public  service  has  been  an  hereditary  quality ;  the  more  the  better  of 
such  heredity.  Nor  have  we  objections  to  pride  on  account  of  family 
record.  We  have  objections  to  jjride  in  money  —  so  foolish  a  kind  of 
pride,  especially  for  those  who  did  not  earn  the  money,  but  merely 
spend  it.  We  are  proud  in  America  of  our  old  families,  since  all  our 
families  are  as  old  as  Adam.  We  have  no  objection  to  j^ride  on  account 
of  disinterested  and  noble  public  service,  because  it  would  be  perfectly 
ridiculous  for  any  generation  to  be  proud  of  what  their  ancestors  had 
done  unless  they  were  keeping  up  the  record  themselves,  and  when  we 
have  said  this  to  be  the  character  of  the  fi^mily  whose  name  the  school 
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bears,  Ave  have  said  which  the  school  is  for.  The  school  is  for  the 
training  of  public-spirited  citizens ;  it  is  for  the  training  of  aristocrats 
and  for  the  children  of  the  nobility.  Our  American  nobility  is  repi*e- 
sented  in  every  child  who  catches  the  inspiration  of  public  service. 
Let  no  one  of  these  girls  imagine  that  they  are  hei'e  merely  to  learn  to 
earn  a  living ;  do  not  suppose  that  you  come  here  merely  to  get  knowl- 
edge, because  unfortunately  some  of  our  most  dangerous  citizens  are 
those  who  have  learned  only  too  well  how  to  get  a  living,  and  who  have 
jjlenty  of  knowledge  and  use  it  to  get  a  living  out  of  other  people's 
pockets.  But  the  one  thing  which  these  schools  are  for,  and  which 
warrants  the  great  expense,  and  abundantly  warrants  it  if  they  succeed, 
is  bringing  up  a  generation  of  jjublic-spirited  citizens,  after  the  type  of 
the  man  whose  name  the  school  bears.  I  want  these  girls  to  understand 
definitely  what  I  mean.  Suppose  by  and  by  as  they  grow  up ;  may  be 
as  wives  and  mothers,  by  and  by,  of  a  new  generation  of  children,  may 
be  to  help  rule  themselves,  for  some  of  us  think  that  the  girls  ai'e  going 
to  take  that  part  by  and  by ;  and  it  is  very  right  that  they  should  in 
a  great  republic  where  the  best  should  rule.  Why  should  not  women, 
being  the  best,  rule  ?  Suppose  by  and  by  when  their  day  comes  they 
turned  out  to  be  the  kind  of  wives  and  mothers  who  were  perfectly  will- 
ing that  their  brothers  and  their  husbands  and  their  sons  should  bribe  to 
get  into  office,  and  should  go  up  to  City  Hall  and  take  part  in  jobbery 
there,  and  make  money  out  of  the  public ;  supi^ose  they  liked  to  have 
their  fi'iends  peddling  votes  for  themselves.  If  we  had  such  a  genera- 
tion as  that  the  i^i'oduct  of  our  public  schools  would  be  a  failure,  and  the 
name  would  be  a  perpetual  finger  of  disgrace.  But  suppose  on  the 
other  hand  these  girls  grow  up  to  be  women  of  the  kind  who  will  en- 
courage their  sons  and  their  husbands  and  their  fathers  rather  to  be 
poor  than  to  do  anything  disgraceful ;  rather  to  go  without  office  than 
to  stooj)  to  get  it,  who  will  encourage  all  those  upon  whom  they  have 
influence  to  wait  mitil  they  are  wanted,  that  they  may  in  every  way  use 
their  mighty  influence ;  and  the  influence  of  all  of  them  together  would 
almost  make  the  rule  of  the  city  if  the  men  did  nothing,  for  what  the 
women  I'eally  wanted  would  be  brought  about,  and  all  would  be  used 
for  the  public  service  ;  then  the  school  would  have  justified  itself ;  then 
the  name  would  have  brought  glory  to  us  all.  And  when  we  have  done 
this,  have  we  not  come  veiy  close  to  religion  ?  Have  we  not  introduced 
I'eligion  into  the  public  schools  ?  not  perhaps  all  the  religion  that 
everj^body  wants,  but  that  great  body  of  religion  which  we  are  more 
and  more  coming  to  feel  is  the  centre  and  heart  of  it ;  that  kind  which 
alone  has  any  standing.  This  is  the  idea  of  religion  —  public  spirit  and 
public  service.  Long  may  these  walls  stand  to  teach  such  a  kind  of 
public  social  religion,  which  leads  indeed  right  up  to  God.     May  no 
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teacher  venture  to  teach  these  young  minds  who  is  not  touched  witli  this 
spirit  of  public  service  —  the  true  religion.  May  many  generations  go 
out  from  here  of  girls  well  possessed  with  that  spirit,  consecrated, 
noble-heai-ted,  and  generous. 

Mr.  Capen  :  The  next  address  will  be  made  by  Mrs. 
Fifield,  the  Secretary  of  the  Eighth  Division  Committee. 
If  Mrs.  Fifield  were  not  here  I  should  say  something.  You 
have  heard  of  what  we  call  an  all-around  man ;  she  is  what 
they  call  an  all-around  woman.  She  serves  on  seven  or  eight 
of  the  committees  of  the  School  Board,  and  she  does  splendid 
service  on  them  all.  Whenever  I  go  to  the  committee 
meetings  1  always  find  her  there  ;  she  is  more  punctual  than 
the  clock ;  the  clock  cannot  be  compared  to  her.  Mrs. 
Dr.  Keller,  a  valuable  member  of  our  committee,  might  be 
expected  to  be  heard,  but  she  wants  Mrs.  Fifield  to  speak 
for  her.  But  she  can  speak  for  both ;  there  are  not  many 
people  who  can  do  it,  but  she  can  do  it  first  rate. 

ADDRESS    or    MRS.    EMILY    A.    FIFIELD. 

I  assure  you,  friends  and  neighbors  of  Mr.  Capen,  that  I  shall  take 
gi'eat  care  to  return  all  these  compliments  next  month  when  my  chance 
will  come  when  we  dedicate  the  new  school-house  in  Dorchester.  Just 
now  I  am  onl}'  ready  to  add  one  single  word  of  congratulation  and  of 
gratitude.  Gratitude  because,  although  Dr.  Hale  told  us  about  the 
first  public  school,  he  did  not  say  that  it  was  long,  long  years  before  it 
was  thought  fitting  and  proper  that  girls  should  sliare  in  these  advan- 
tages of  our  public  schools.  It  is  only  a  little  while,  girls,  since  it  was 
thought  a  suitable  and  proper  thing  for  girls  to  share  with  their  brothers 
in  the  jDublic  instruction ;  for  that  I  wish  to  exj)ress  my  gratitude,  that 
here  and  to-day  \te  can  dedicate  to  the  use  of  girls  a  building  so  satis- 
factory to  their  needs  and  I'equirements.  With  such  a  building  and  all 
the  api^liances  that  are  in  it,  making  school  life  so  attractive,  and  with 
such  a  corps  of  teachers,  may  we  not  expect,  and  I  might  add  with  such 
a  master,  of  whom  you  have  not  heard  half  enough,  he  believes  wholly 
in  girls,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  we  shall  have  come  out  of  this 
school  a  class  of  girls  who  shall  be  better  developed  physically,  with 
well-rounded  characters,  and  with  well-stored  minds,  ready  and  willing 
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to  add  to  the  impulse  Avhich  women  have  ah'eady  given  to  the  world's 
work.  If  only  one-half  of  the  good  things  I  prophesy  of  this  school 
come  to  pass,  the  citizens  of  Jamaica  Plain  will  not  consider  the  Bow- 
ditch  School  a  munificent  gift  from  the  city,  but  a  noble  investment  of 
public  monej'  l^ringing  back  to  you  every  year  good  returns  in  intellectual 
and  moral  life,  and  in  material  strength  to  this  community. 

Mr.  Capen  read  the  followino-  letter  : 

Jamaica  Plain,  April  27,  1892. 

Dear  Mr.  Capen  :  I  regret  that  my  engagements  will  prevent  me  from 
accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Eighth  Division  to  attend 
the  exercises  of  dedication  of  the  Bowditch  School-house. 

As  I  was  Supervisor  of  the  old  Bowditch  School,  and  am  Supervisor  of  the 
new  Bowditch  School,  I  may,  without  presumption,  extend  the  congratula- 
tions of  tlie  old  school  to  the  young. 

May  the  honored  name  which  the  school  bears  be  an  inspiration  to  its 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  may  it  signify  to  citizens  that  at  least  Boston  is  grate- 
ful to  those  men  and  women  who  add  to  her  fame  and  strength. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ELLIS    PETERSON. 
To  Mr.  Samoel  B.  Capen, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Division   VIII. 

Mr.  Capen  :  We  are  ofoino;  to  have  a  few  five-minute  ad- 
dresses.  We  have  one  that  I  am  going  to  ask  to  speak  for 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Fred  G.  Pettigrove,  of 
Charlestown. 

ADDRESS    OF    MR.    FRED    G.    PETTIGROVE. 

I  was  told  an  hour  before  I  left  my  office  to-day  that  Mr.  Capen 
would  expect  me  to  speak  for  the  State,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to 
get  anybody  else.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  think  that  he  might  have 
omitted  that  part  of  the  programme  just  as  well.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  last  applause,  not  that  which  greeted  my  name,  but  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  singing  to  which  we  listened,  and  I  cannot  go  away  to-day 
without  thanking  these  scholai'S,  —  these  young  ladies,  by  Dr.  Hale's 
permission,  —  for  the  welcome  they  gave  us  in  the  opening  of  this  pro- 
gramme. I  noticed  that  the  audience  did  not  applaud  so  much  as  I 
thought  they  ought  to  have  done ;  and  the  reason  for  that  must  have 
been  the  one  given  by  the  old  lady  who  sat  unmoved  under  a  jiowerful 
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discourse  when  all  the  neighbors  were  weeping.  When  asked  how  she 
could  be  so  composed,  she  replied  that  she  could  not  cry  because  she 
did  not  belong  to  that  church ;  perhaps  you  did  not  applaud  because 
these  children  belonged  to  you  ;  but  I  thank  them  for  the  welcome  they 
gaA^e  us. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  two  reasons  for  being  here ;  I 
would  not  presume  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  could  not  do  justice  to  the  interest  which  this  dear  old  Com- 
monwealth has  always  shown  in  education.  That  has  been  ably  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Hale  and  other  speakers,  so  nothing  needs  to  be  said  by  me  ;  but 
I  have  two  reasons  for  being  liere :  one  is  the  great  respect  I  have  for 
the  Chairman  of  this  Division  Committee.  Ever  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board  I  have  been  closely  associated  with  him  upon 
sub-committees,  and  if  he  were  not  here  I  should  go  further  than  the 
President  of  the  School  Board  has  done  in  telling  you  how  much  his 
associates  on  the  School  Board  love  and  respect  him. 

My  other  reason  for  being  here  is  that  Dr.  Bowditch  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  my  early  childhood.  One  speaker  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  he  made  it  possible  for  men  to  navigate  the  ocean  in  safety ;  but 
he  did  more  than  that ;  he  inspired  humble  minds  with  the  ambition  to 
become  leaders  in  their  profession.  In  my  modest  collection  of  books  I 
have  one  that  I  consider  the  most  precious  work  of  them  all ;  it  is  a 
copy  of  the  epitome  of  navigation  which  my  father  had  when  he  began 
to  study  navigation.  I  took  the  book  from  him,  and  began  to  study  it 
when  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  at  the  time  I  began  to  follow  the  sea. 
So  it  was  my  interest  in  the  family  of  Bowditch  that  led  me  to  come 
here  to-day  and  join  my  congratulations  with  the  other  speakers  upon 
this  platform  ;  my  congi'atulations  to  the  citizens  of  this  district  upon  the 
erection  of  this  beautiful  house  —  the  dedication  of  this  magnificent 
temple  to  the  cause  of  the  common-school  education. 


Hon.  Thomas  N.  Hart  was  next  introduced  to  represent 
the  Nation,  and  also  as  the  Major  under  whom  the  school- 
house  was  started.  He  said  :  "  When  I  came  to  be  Mayor 
the  whole  idea  seemed  to  be  economy —  lower  taxes,  and  less 
school-houses ;  there  came  about,  however,  a  revival  in 
school -house  matters  in  Boston.  This  school-house  is  built 
in  one  contract  from  top  to  bottom.  I  will  close  with  the 
sentiment,  'the  public  school  the  glory  and  pride  of  every 
American  citizen.' " 
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William  T.  Adams,  better  known  as  Oliver  Optic,  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  old 
Bowditch  School-house,  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  the  first 
master  of  that  school.  He  alluded  to  the  valuable  service 
he  had  performed  for  the  city  in  suggesting  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Fifield  for  the  School  Board. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver  was  the  next  speaker.  He  told  some 
impressive  incidents  in  the  life  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  and 
reiterated  the  lessons  of  his  life  to  the  youth  of  Boston  to- 
day. 

Larkin  Dunton  was  the  next  speaker.  He  outlined  the 
qualities  of  the  successful  educator,  and  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  these  qualities  were  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  by 
Mr.  Hill,  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Putnam,  President  of  the  Teachers'  Benefit  Association, 
was  the  last  speaker.     He  said  : 

The  hour  is  late  and  the  obstacles  are  great.  I  am  a  venerable 
man,  but  I  do  not  claim  to  have  been  a  classmate  of  the  original  Bow- 
ditch, but  I  do  remember  that  in  my  boyhood,  as  I  would  in  the  early 
morning  drive  the  market-wagon  to  the  city,  that  I  looked  with  awe 
upon  the  little  humble  dwelling  where  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  born. 
I  looked  at  it  again  and  again  as  I  went  down  the  street  —  a  little  low 
house  on  the  left-hand  side ;  but  it  was  an  inspiration  to  look  upon  the 
place  where  such  a  man  was  born. 

I  listened  to  what  was  said  of  your  Chairman.  I  have  heard  his 
praises  far  back  of  most  of  you.  I  remember  forty-two  years  ago  when 
my  mother,  as  a  teacher,  vised  to  come  home  and  tell  with  delight  all 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  "little  Capen ;  "  and  I  have  followed  his 
career  with  interest  and  delight  during  these  forty-two  years,  and  his 
sun  is  not  yet  set. 

I  had  in  my  head  a  longer  eulogy  than  Dr.  Dunton  has  given  for  the 
head  of  this  school,  but  I  will  let  it  i^ass,  and  say  simply  that  if  any 
inaster  in  the  city  of  Boston  was  asked  to  name  the  one  who  stood  highest 
in  the  esteem  of  the  community  and  of  his  associates,  no  name  would 
be  mentioned  in  preference  to  Chai-les  W.  Hill.  ' 

The  exercises  closed  with  singing  by  the  school  choir. 
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DESCRIPTIOX. 

The  new  Grammar  School-house  in  the  Henry  L.  Pierce 
School  District  is  located  on  the  grounds  on  which  once 
stood  the  historic  colonial  mansion  occupied  by  General 
Henry  Knox  and  Daniel  Webster.  The  site  has  a  frontage 
on  three  streets  :  Washington  street,  on  which  the  building 
faces  to  the  west ;  Welles  avenue  to  the  south,  and  Walton 
street  to  the  north.  It  is  a  plain  structure,  of  massive  ap- 
pearance, 186  feet  long  by  83  feet  deep,  and  is  but  two  sto- 
ries in  height,  with  a  light,  roomy  l)asement.  The  outside 
from  the  basement  up  to  the  height  of  8  feet  is  of  pink  granite 
from  Milford,  Mass.,  the  same  material  as  that  of  which  the 
new  Public  Library  is  built.  Above  this  the  entire  building 
is  of  Perth  Amboy  brick  of  a  light  salmon  color,  and  the 
trimmings  are  of  yellow  Nova  Scotia  sandstone.  The  front 
vestibule  is  finished  in  dado  work  of  clouded  gray  marble, 
and  the  outside  steps  are  of  North  River  flagging  of  fine 
quality. 

The  building  contains  eight  recitation  and  study  rooms 
28  X  32  feet,  and  the  entire  seating  capacity  of  the  building 
is  nearl}'^  700  scholars.  One  great  advantage  that  this  build- 
ing has  over  most  of  the  Boston  school-houses  is  that  only 
one  flight  of  stairs  has  to  be  travelled  to  reach  the  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  l)uilding.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  four  school-rooms,  large  front  hall,  reception-room,  and 
master's  room.  On  the  second  floor  are  four  school-rooms 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  first  floor.     Here  also  is  found 
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a  hall  75  X  83  feet,  with  stage  and  ante-rooms,  and  this 
can  be  reached  by  separate  stairways,  and  these  ante-rooms 
will  be  used  as  storage-rooms  for  apparatus  for  school  study. 

The  halls  are  finished  in  hard-pine,  all  the  timbers  show- 
ins:  the  mill-work.  The  remainder  of  the  buildino;  is  finished 
in  dark  ash,  the  walls  being  painted  and  its  ceilings  frescoed 
in  handsome  colors  and  designs. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  building  is  by  the 
Fuller-Warren  improved  system  of  eight  furnaces,  and  is 
managed  by  electric  governors.  The  furnaces  are  arranged 
in  four  groups,  and  everything  has  been  done  to  bring  these 
two  most  necessary  appliances  to  perfection. 

The  stairs  of  iron  are  rubber-cushioned,  and  the  plastering 
is  laid  on  brick  without  lathing.  This  makes  the  building 
almost  fire-proof  throughont,  and  the  means  of  egress  are  of 
the  very  best.  The  basement  contains  the  manual-training 
rooms,  the  cooking-room  for  girls,  with  all  appurtenances, 
and  a  carpenter's  school  for  boys,  with  twenty-four  benches 
fitted  with  tools. 

The  Henry  L.  Pierce  school  was  planned  by  ex-City  Ar- 
chitect H.  H.  Atwood,  and  is  essentially  as  he  proposed  it 
should  be.     It  cost  about  $120,000. 

DEDICATION. 

The  Henry  L.  Pierce  School-house  was  dedicated  Thurs- 
day, May  20,  1<S92,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Ninth  Division,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield, 
Chairman  ;  Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Keller,  M.D.,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Strange,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
B.  Whittemore. 

The  exercises  opened  with  the  following  invocation  by 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot : 
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INVOCATIOX    BY    REV.    C.    R.    ELIOT. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Fathei",  we  thauk  Thee  for  this  time 
which  has  brought  us  together  in  this  place.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
art  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  character,  and  we  are 
glad  to  acknowledge  Thee  as  the  source  of  all  good.  We  thank  Thee  for 
our  schools;  we  thank  Thee  for  our  country  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
and  that  over  our  schools  floats  our  country's  flag.  We  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  hast  made  so  abundant  provision  in  our  time  for  the  education  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  our  land.  We  'know  that  knowledge  must 
lead  to  wisdom,  and  wisdom  must  find  her  perfect  work  in  character. 
IMay  Thy  blessing  be  upon  those  who  are  to  work  together  in  this  place, 
with  those  who  shall  oversee  this  grand  work  in  this  new  building  in 
the  old  town  of  Dorchester, —  here  where  for  so  many  years  our  fathers 
have  labored  and  prepared  the  harvests  into  which  we,  their  sons  and 
daughters,  enter.  May  Thy  blessing  be  with  the  teachei'S  and  with  the 
children,  may  they  grow  in  true  Christian  character,  so  that  this  city  of 
which  we  are  membei's  may  be  made  stronger  and  better.  So, 
Almighty  God,  ma}-  Thy  blessing  be  with  the  exei'cises  of  this  hour, 
and  may  we  be  inspired  by  it  to  high  thoughts  and  holy  purposes,  and 
may  we  go  away  determined  to  renew  our  consecration  to  Thy  service 
and  to  the  service  of  our  fellow-men.  We  pray  for  Thy  children  every- 
where, for  our  counti'y  and  our  schools,  in  the  spirit  of  our  Master, 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

Hon.  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  President  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, delivered  the  following  address : 


ADDRESS  or  HON.  CHARLES  T.  GALLAGHER. 

Friends,  and  pupils  of  the  iiew  Henry  L.  Pierce  School :  On  the  eighth 
of  March  of  this  year  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
received  from  Mr.  Wheelwright,  the  City  Architect,  an  official  commu- 
nication stating  that  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  school-house  in  Dorchester  had 
been  completed  and  the  same  was  thereby  presented  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  be  accepted  by  them  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system ;  the 
School  Board  received  and  accepted  this  school-house  at  that  time,  and 
to-day  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  as  the  representative  of  the  Board  to  wel- 
come you  to  these  dedicatory  exercises.  The  duties  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  School  Board  cease  when  he  has  done  that ;  but  my  interest 
to-day  is  not  only  that  of  an  official  connected  with  our  School  Com- 
mittee, for  this  place  brings  to  my  mind  the  best  and  tenderest  associa- 
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tions  of  youth ;  my  early  days  were  spent  in  this  immediate  vieinitj'. 
My  mother  was  born  within  sight  of  this  school-house,  and  my  father 
lived  many  years  of  his  life  immediately  opposite  this  building ;  both 
were  Joined  in  marriage  during  Dr.  Codman's  administration  at  the  old 
church  at  the  corner,  and  both,  with  Dr.  Codman,  now  repose  in  the  old 
•cemetery  on  Norfolk  street.  And  so  I  come  to-day,  not  as  a  stranger 
and  not  simply  to  jjerform  a  perfunctory  duty,  but  to  join  with  you  in 
thanksgiving  and  pi'aise  for  the  dedication  of  a  new  school-house  in  our 
city,  especially  in  the  town  that  had  the  honor  of  having  erected  the 
first  publi(!  common  school  in  the  world.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make 
you  an  address;  that  will  be  done  by  those  who  follow  me.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to-day  to  assign  this  building  to  its  appropi'iate  committee,  and 
I  should  fail  of  my  dut}^  if  I  did  not  speak  of  this  Division  Committee 
and  of  its  Chairman.  A  few  days  ago,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Bowditch 
school,  after  the  exercises  were  over,  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  citizens 
if  the  School  Committee  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  such  fulsome  praise 
to  all  its  members  as  I  paid  to  Mr.  Capen,  the  excellent  Chairman  of 
the  Eighth  Division.  I  said,  "No,  there  are  but  two  members  of  the 
School  Board  to  whom  we  paj^,  not  fulsome,  but  deserved  praise  ;  one  is 
Mr.  Capen,  and  the  other  is  the  Cliairman  of  the  Ninth  Division  of  the 
School  Committee,  Mrs.  Fitield."'  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  here 
to-day  the  appreciation  we  have  of  Mrs.  Fitield  as  a  member  of  our 
Board.  She  honors  the  town  of  Dorchester  when  you  send  her  to  rep- 
resent your  educational  interests,  and  we  hope  she  will  be  spared  to 
honor  you  for  many  years  to  come.  There  is  no  member  of  our  Boai'd 
more  fully  equipped  or  better  prepared,  who  attends  to  the  duties  more 
promptly,  and  with  so  much  grace  and  dignity,  as  does  your  Chairman, 
and  it  is  especially  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to-day  to  pay  her 
this  slight  tribute,  and  to  present  to  her  individually  as  well  as  Chair- 
man of  this  committee  the  keys  of  this  school.  Mrs.  Fifield,  these  keys 
you  will  transmit  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  he  to  his  successor 
in  office,  or  to  jou  or  your  successor,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  sj^ai'ed  to 
this  School  Committee  and  to  your  i^eople  here  for  many  years  to  keep 
on  the  good  work  that  you  have  done  in  the  jiast. 

Mr8.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Ninth  Division  (Dorchester),  delivered  the  following- 
address  : 

ADDRESS    OF    MRS.    EMILY    A.    TIFIELD. 

It  is  with  most  grateful  apjireciation  that  I  accept  this  trust,  —  most 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  kind  words  that  jou.  have  spoken  of  me. 
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Our  schools  were  never  better  tlian  they  are  now,  and  a  hirge  part  of 
their  efficiency  is  due  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Boai'd  who  has  presided 
over  its  meetings  so  wisely.  We  are  glad  as  a  Division  Committee  of 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done,  all  that  you  have 
given  in  time  and  strength  and  loyalty  to  our  public  schools.  Friends 
and  neighbors,  the  day  that  we  have  looked  forward  to  for  so  long  has 
come  at  last ;  we  have  taken  our  children  from  crowded  rooms,  from 
basements  and  corridors,  and  brought  them  together  in  this  spacious 
building.  When  you  visit  the  rooms  and  look  about  and  see  all  the 
varied  appliances  for  the  better  instruction  of  the  children,  everything 
that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  new  improvements,  I  am  sure  you  will 
feel  with  me  tliat  the  child  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  attend  the 
public  school  has  been  defrauded  of  a  part  of  his  inheritance.  I  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  can  be  no  better  place  for  your 
children  to  be  educated  than  in  the  public  school,  which  is  sustained  and 
fostered  so  carefully  by  all  that  the  wealth,  all  that  the  resources  and 
knowledge  at  the  command  of  a  great  city  can  give. 

Children,  I  will  not  preach  to  you ;  that  comes  at  the  time  of  the 
diploma.  This  school-house  belongs  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
every  moment  you  spend  in  it,  and  that  you  Avill  never  have  an  un- 
pleasant memory  or  a  disloyal  thought  in  connection  with  the  days  that 
you  have  spent  within  these  walls.  I  think  as  a  Division  Committee  we 
ought  to  remember  gratefully  to-day  the  architects  who  have  designed 
and  erected  this  building,  the  city  government  that  has  been  so  liberal 
in  providing  for  us,  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted,  who  have  been  indefatigable  and  j)ersistent  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  accommodations  for  us  in  Dorchester.  We  should 
express  our  acknowledgments  to  the  Suijerintendent  of  Public  Build- 
ings for  the  constantly  increasing  debt  that  we  owe  him. 

Mrs.  Fitield,  addressing  the  master  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Horace  W.  Warren,  continued  : 

Mr.  Warren,  it  is  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  Ave  present  these 
keys  to  you.  As  in  narrower  quarters  and  less  favorable  surroundings 
this  school  has  risen  to  a  high  position,  so  we  feel  quite  sure  that  under 
your  care,  and  with  the  able  corps  of  teachers  associated  with  you,  with 
your  experience  and  well-known  ability,  it  will  rapidly  become  one  of 
the  very  best  of  our  schools,  if  not  wholly  unequalled.  May  you  live 
many  years  as  the  master  of  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 

Mrs.  Fitield,  turning  to  the  audience,  continued  : 
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And  now  if  you  will  give  us  yom*  full  confidence,  your  generous  and 
hearty  support,  we  will  promise  to  make  this  school  a  power  in  this 
community,  and  a  pride  and  glory  of  our  free  public-school  system. 

RESPONSE    OF    MR.    HORACE    W.    WARREN. 

1  feel  deeply  the  responsibility  which  I  accept  in  receiving  these 
keys.  From  such  responsibility  I  should  shrink,  if  1  were  to  bear  it 
alone.  But  your  wise  foresight  —  with  the  cordial  coojjeration  of 
your  associates  on  the  Dorchester  Committee  —  has  provided  for  our 
school  an  exceptionally  earnest,  faithful,  and  harmonious  corps  of 
teachers ;  and  I  am  glad  to  remember  at  this  time,  and  at  all  times, 
how  willing  they  have  been,  and  are,  to  share  in  the  work  and  respon- 
sibilities, as  well  as  the  privileges  and  rewai'ds,  of  our  school  life. 

I  should  fail  in  my  duty  at  this  time  if  I  did  not  bear  earnest  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  my  teachers  and  school,  and  for  myself,  to  the  un- 
ceasing interest  which  you  have  shown  in  our  work  and  its  best  results ; 
to  your  wise  and  kind  advice ;  to  the  stimulus  to  our  best  efforts 
which  we  have  had  in  your  cordial  sjniipathy  and  approval.  We  are 
glad  to  know  and  to  remember  that  you  have  frequently  referred  to 
this  as  your  school ;  and  that  the  characteristics  of  this  building,  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  school-houses  in  this  city,  are  due  mainly 
to  your  suggestions  and  wise  planning. 

We  desire  to  express  also  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  School  Houses  for  his  unremitting  care,  for  his  patience 
and  lonor-sufferinof  in  listenino'  to  our  long  catalogues  of  urgent  needs, 
and  for  the  time  and  strength  and  efficient  influence  which  he  has  given 
in  supplying  these  wants. 

We  remember  also  that  our  school  bears  an  honored  name,  and  that 
to  the  great  generosity  of  him  whose  name  we  bear,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  excellent  jDortraits  of  New  England's  great  statesman,  and  of  the 
Boston  boy  who  became  the  "  Father  of  American  Artillery"  and  one  of 
the  most  skilled  and  ti'usted  Generals  of  the  Revolution. 

We  appreciate  this  beautiful  building,  so  wisely  and  liberally  adapted 
to  our  needs.  Our  experience  for  the  last  five  years  enables  us  vividly 
to  recognize  and  welcome  our  present  advantages. 

We  pledge  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  make  our  school  worthy  of  its 
dwelling-place. 

With  God's  help,  and  trusting  in  Him,  we  will  strive  to  attain  to  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  which  we  believe  should  belong  to  the 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 

Mrs.  Fifield,  in  introducing  Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys, 
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said  that  ever  since  there  had  been  a  Dorchester,  there  had 
been  a  Humphreys,  and  they  were  always  acting  in  every 
good  work,  in  schools  and  churches.  They  looked  out  for 
the  poor  and  needy  ;  they  care  for  the  living,  and  look  out  for 
our  property  when  we  are  dead. 

ADDRESS     OF    MR.    RICHARD    C.    HUMPHREYS. 

I  occupy  this  position  this  afternoon  because  I  always  do  as  Mrs. 
Fifield  tells  me  to.    - 

We  have  come  together  this  afternoon  to  dedicate  this  building  to  the 
liio-h  and  noble  purpose  of  educating  the  young,  and  let  us  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  simph^  the  development  of  the  intellect  that  is  to  be 
accomplished  here,  but  also  the  heart,  the  character,  the  life.  As  I 
came  into  this  beautiful  building  I  contrasted  it  with  the  first  school- 
house  built  in  Dorchester ;  yes,  tlie  first  free  public  school  in  the  world. 
It  was  smaller  than  the  smallest  school-room  in  this  building,  and  cost 
by  contract  $107.85  (I'ather  poor  pickings  and  stealings  for  the  officials 
of  these  days  !) .  I  also  contrasted  it  with  the  school-house  in  which  I  at- 
tended school,  built  before  the  annexation  of  Boston  to  Dorchester  — 
before  Boston  felt  the  need  of  being  put  under  the  guardianshij:)  of 
Dorchester. 

I  am  happy  to-day  in  the  thought  that  the  School  Board  of  Boston  has 
done  itself  and  the  city  the  credit  of  naming  this  building  in  honor  of 
our  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Pierce. 

It  is  an  honor.  I  would  rather  have  my  name  inscribed  on  a  j^ublic- 
school  building  than  to  have  it  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  most 
costly  monument  you  can  imagine.  The  monument  might  stand  for 
ages,  but  the  stranger  would  ask  :  What  does  it  mean  ?  What  does  it 
teach  ?  For  what  was  it  built  ?  and  it  would  be  silent ;  but  so  long  as 
this  edifice  shall  last,  future  generations  maj^  gaze  at  its  beautiful  walls 
and  ask :  For  what  was  it  built  ?  and  it  will  not  be  silent,  but  will 
answer:  For  educatiOT,  for  development,  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 
And  not  simi^ly  the  development  of  the  intellect,  but  the  moral  and 
physical  development  and  growth. 

Friends,  we  are  here  to-day  to  dedicate  this  building,  and  let  each  one 
of  us  try  to  realize  what  it  means.  This  building  shall  stand  for  the 
training  of  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand.  We  congratulate  you, 
friends,  jjarents,  and  scholai's,  on  the  completion  of  this  grand,  mag- 
nificent building,  and  yet  plain  in  many  ways,  and  with  perfect  appoint- 
ments. 
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I  congratulate  you,  parents,  teachers,  and  scholars,  upon  this  grand 
and  imposing  building  and  upon  these  beautiful  paintings.  I  want  you 
to  know  who  it  is  that  has  given  them  to  us,  —  yes,  to  us  ;  to  you  and  to 
me,  and  to  all  who  come  within  these  walls.  Manj^  years  ago  —  long* 
before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  —  I  knew  Henry  L.  Pierce.  I  knew 
him  in  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  when  it  cost  something  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  as  the  friend  of  the  slave.  I  knew  him  as  Mayor  of 
this  city,  and  a  noble  and  successful  administration  it  was.  I  knew  him 
as  our  Representative  in  Congress,  and  whenever  his  voice  was  heard  in 
the  halls  of  legislation  it  was  on  the  side  of  a  pure  and  true  patriotism 
and  a  bi'oad  and  liberal  statesmanship.  I  have  known  him  in  these 
later  days  as  a  true  and  devoted  citizen,  a  friend  6f  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate. But,  friends,  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  I  am  praising 
him.  He  needs  no  eulogy  from  me.  He  needs  no  words  of  jiraise  in 
this  presence.  I  do  want,  however,  the  children  of  this  school  to 
realize  the  honor  that  has  been  conferred  ujaon  them  and  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  these  historical  paintings.  Let  i;s  listen  for  a 
moment  to  what  the  orator  and  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  said  :  "  We 
live  in  the  past  by  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  and  in  the  future  by  hope 
and  anticipation."  These  pictures  have  been  placed  here  by  our  friend, 
not  simply  to  adorn  this  building,  but  rather  as  an  object-lesson  in  his- 
tory. They  are  put  hei'e  that  the  children  for  ages  yet  to  come  who 
gather  in  this  hall  may  be  inspired  to  a  truer  patriotism,  a  more  con- 
secrated love  of  country,  a  more  devoted  desire  to  commune  with  the 
great  and  good  whose  lives  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  have  made  it  what  it  is,  and  that  the  influence  of  these  lives 
may  so  enter  into  the  pupils'  minds  as  to  better  prepare  them  for  the 
work  of  life. 

To  you,  teachers,  let  me  say,  that  with  this  beautiful  building,  and  all 
its  appurtenances,  there  come  greater  opportunities  and  greater  responsi- 
bilities. I  know  what  the  work  of  the  public-school  teacher  is.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  faithful  and 
self-sacrificing  work  of  the  public-school  teacher,  and  I  know  that 
to-day  you  wish  to  do  your  part  in  the  dedication  of  this  building, 
and  in  no  way  can  you  do  j^our  part  better  than  by  reconsecrating 
yourselves  to  the  work  for  which  this  building  has  been  erected,  —  that  of 
developing  the  intellect,  the  heart,  and  the  character  of  the  child.  I 
know  the  influence  which  you  exert  upon  the  scholars  with  whom  you 
are  brought  in  contact ;  and  let  me  again  turn  to  the  orator  and  states- 
man for  his  testimony  on  that  point.  Daniel  Webster  said:  "If  we 
work  upon  marble  it  will  perish,  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  souls,  if 
we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of 
their  fellow-men,  we  are  engraving  upon  those  tablets  something  that 
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will  brighten  for  all  eternity."  Let  ns  then,  friends  and  teachers,  do 
what  we  can  truly  to  consecrate  this  building,  and  let  nie  say  to  you, 
teachers,  if  you  will  but  reconsecrate  yourselves  to  this  work  of  uplift- 
ing humanity,  of  teaching  the  young  immortal  souls,  you  will  do  more 
towards  truly  dedicating  this  building  than  any  word  of  minister,  states- 
man, or  orator  can  do.  Let  each  one  of  us  resolve  to-day  that  we  will 
do  all  in  our  power  to  influence  the  rising  generations  to  a  true  purity 
of  thought,  a  purity  of  life  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  intellect ; 
then  shall  we  be  doing  our  part  toward  the  dedication  of  this  building, 
our  part  in  making  this  day  —  in  making  the  consecration  of  this  build- 
ing a  true  and  noble  work. 

Mrs.  FiriELD.  —  In  no  better  way  can  I  introduce  the 
next  speaker  than  by  readhig  a  letter  from  President 
Walker,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Fifield  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  join  in  the  ex- 
erc'ises  of  dedicating  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  school-house,  both  to  express 
my  interest  in  the  equipment  of  our  city  with  healthful  school-houses,  and 
to  express  my  profound  respect  for  that  noble  and  high-minded  citizen  whose 
name  that  building  is  to  bear.  No  name  could  better  illustrate  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Boston  and  of  Dorchester  the  fruits  of  moral  courage,  public  s^iirit, 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

Faithfully  yours, 
[Signed]  FRANCIS   A.    WALKER. 

May  the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Pierce  live  many  years  to 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  children  of  this  building,  and  that 
he  may  always  see  it  consecrated  to  the  ends  asked  for  by 
Mr.  Humphreys  is  certainly  our  sincere  wish.  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Hon.  Henry  L.  Pierce. 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.    HENRY    L.    PIERCE. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  compliment  which  has  been  paid  to  me, 
in  the  name  given  to  this  school,  and  to  the  noble  building  now  being 
dedicated  to  its  use.  I  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat  embarrassed, 
however,  in  taking  part  in  these  services.  I  have  always  felt  and  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  naming  public  buildings  for 
living  persons.     To  me  it  has  seemed  better  that  a  man's  life  should 
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be  rounded  out  to  completion  before  such  an  honor  was  conferred  upon 
him. 

It  would  be  ungenerous,  however,  to  criticise  the  action  of  the  city 
authorities  in  this  case.  I  can  only  hope  that  I  may  so  bear  mj^self 
during  the  remainder  of  my  life  as  not  to  bring  discredit  upon  my 
sponsors. 

I  have  what  might  be  called  an  inherited  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. My  father  devoted  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  teach- 
ing in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  neighboring  towns  of  Milton 
and  Stoughton.  It  is  now  forty-three  yeai's  since  he  removed  from 
Stoughton  to  the  town  of  Dorchester,  —  to  the  house  in  which  I  now 
live,  —  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  I  have  taken  a  more  or  less 
active  part  in  the  affaii's  of  this  community,  among  the  most  important 
of  which  the  maintenance  and  development  of  our  public-school  sj'stem 
must  ever  be  I'egarded. 

It  is  here,  we  are  told,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Dorchester,  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  provision  was  made  for  a  free 
school,  by  direct  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  town.  The  history  of  our 
l^ublic  schools  contains  many  facts,  which  it  Avould  be  interesting  to 
recall,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  It  is  just  one  hundred  years  ago 
this  sjiring  that  the  town  was  divided  for  the  first  time  into  school 
districts,  or  wards,  and  for  the  first  time,  also,  in  that  year,  a  si^ecial 
census  of  the  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  was  taken,  and  entered 
on  the  town  records.  The  total  number  of  children  under  that  age  was 
552,  and  the  total  appi'opriation  for  school  j^urposes  appeal's  to  have 
been  £120.  Those  were  indeed  the  days  of  small  things.  Now  there 
are  about  one  thousand  pupils  in  this  district  alone.  But  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  occupy  your  time  in  recalling  historical  facts,  which  I  doubt  not 
are  more  .familiar  to  some  of  you  than  they  are  to  me. 

To  my  young  friends  here  present,  and  to  all  who  shall  within  these 
walls  receive  that  instruction  and  discipline  upon  which  their  success  in 
the  world  so  much  depends,  I  have  only  words  of  encouragement  and 
hope.  Speaking  from  the  exjierience  of  a  long  and  busy  life,  I  urge 
you  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  jjlaced  at  your  command. 
The  words  my  father  used  to  have  me  copy,  when  teaching  me  to  write, 
"  Opportunities  neglected  cannot  be  regained,"  are  as  true  now  as  then. 
I  urge  this  strongly,  because  after  your  school  days  are  ended,  and  you 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  you  will  find  little,  far  too  little, 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  your  intellectual  powers. 

The  teachers  to  whom  this  important  charge  is  now  committed  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  comiilete  provision  made  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  work,  and  for  that  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation  which  I 
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am  assured  binds  them  together,  and  without  which  the  best  results 
cannot  be  achieved. 

'My  friend,  Mr.  Humjjhreys,  has  referred  to  the  portraits  of  Webster 
and  Knox,  which  liave  been  j^laced  liere  to  commemorate  the  fact  that 
those  distinguislied  men  once  lived  on  this  spot.  General  Knox  came 
here  to  live  in  1784,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  which  he  had  taken 
so  conspicuous  a  part.  Daniel  Webster  lived  here  for  a  short  time, 
about  the  year  1822.     I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  date. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  effigies  of  these  men  —  both  of  them 
self-made  men — should  be  placed  before  the  children  who  come  here 
to  be  educated.  Knox  was  not  only  one  of  the  foremost  soldiers  in  the 
war  which  secured  our  independence,  but  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
formation  of  that  Union  of  which  Webster  was  the  eloquent  defender. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  here  that  the  original  suggestion  which 
led  to  the  presentation  of  these  poitraits  came  from  Mr.  Humphreys. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  cordial  greeting,  and  I 
thank  the  School  Committee  for  the  great  honor  they  have  done  me. 

Mrs.  Fifield.  —  The  next  speaker  on  our  programme  is 
claimed  by  Jamaica  Plain.  I  have  just  had  suggested  to  me 
that  he  is  claimed  b}^  South  Boston  as  having  once  lived 
there ;  but  by  all  ties  of  birthright  and  kinship  he  certainly 
belongs  to  Dorchester,  and,  if  you  know  all  the  wisdom  and 
sagacity  and  energy  and  persistency  (this  is  not  fulsome 
praise)  that  is  represented  here  in  that  one  man,  you  would 
feel  as  I  do  that  he  might  be  shared  with  all  Boston  ;  there  is 
enough  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  city.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  introduced  a  member  of  the  School  Board  as  "an  all 
around  woman  ;  "  she  is  ver}^  happy  this  afternoon  to  present 
him  as  a  "perfectly  square  man." 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  month  to  present  the  Chairman  of  the  Ninth 
Divi^on  Committee,  who  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  Eighth  Division 
Committee,  to  an  audience  at  Jamaica  Plain  when  the  Bowditch  school - 
house  was  dedicated,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  if  she  had 
not  been  present  I  should  have  said  that  she  was  an  "  all  around 
woman,"  could  serve  on  more  committees  than  any  one  else  I  knew  of, 
and  do  it  well ;  that  she  was  more  punctual  than  the  clock,  and  could 
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make  a  speech  as  good  as  any  two  ordinary  people.  She  proved  it 
there  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  citizens,  and  she  has  proved  it  again 
to-day.  She  said  then  she  would  be  eveji  ^vith  me ;  she  is  as  good  as 
her  word  ;  she  always  comes  out  ahead. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  stand  here  this  afternoon  as  a 
grandchild  at  least  of  Dorchester,  between  the  head  of  the  School 
Board  (Mr.  Gallagher)  and  its  heart  (Mrs.  Fifield),  to  tell  you  how 
much  the  School  Board  honors  Mrs.  Fifield  for  her  own  and  her  works' 
sake. 

As  I  have  been  sitting  hei'e  this  afternoon  listening  to  these  addresses, 
and  looking  around  over  this  audience  and  at  this  beautiful  Ijuilding,  I 
have  been  wondering  what  the  old  original  Bernard  Capen.  the  pro- 
genitor of  all  the  C'apens  In  New  England,  would  say  if  he  should  rise 
from  yonder  graveyard,  where  he  has  been  buried  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  years,  and  see  all  this  elegance  !  I  wonder  what  his  son  John, 
who  for  fifty  years  seems  to  have  filled  all  the  offices,  and  who  probably 
helped  to  build  the  first  little  red  school,  would  say  to  what  he  would 
call  a  palace!  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  back  so  far  for  a  comparison. 
As  late  as  1830  an  uncle  of  mine,  still  living,  went  to  a  one-story,  single- 
room  school-house  situated  up  a  long  yard  nearly  opposite  lioswell 
Gleason's  store  and  shop.  Master  Vose  ruled  there,  and  is  said  to  have 
ruled  with  a  rod  when  he  felt  like  it,  and  would  play  ball  in  the  school- 
room over  the  heads  of  his  children  when  that  was  his  humor.  I 
wonder  what  the  School  Board  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Warren,  if  they 
should  catch  you  playing  ball  in  one  of  these  rooms  in  school  hours ! 
I  have  a  floor-plan  of  that  school-house  of  sixty  years  ago,  but  no 
picture  of  the  exteinor.  But  I  have  procured  one  of  a  typical  New 
England  school-house  of  the  early  period  which  I  will  present  to  you 
for  your  office,  that  you  may  be  sufficiently  grateful  that  jon  were  born 
in  the  nineteenth  rather  than  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  contrast  between  the  little  red  school-house  with  its  one  room 
so  bare  and  plain,  with  this  modern  building  and  all  its  conveniences, 
is  but  a  type  of  the  changes  in  everything  else  about  us  and  the  magnifi- 
cent progress  we  have  made.  And  what  is  the  explanation  of  all  this, 
and  the  reason  that  this  city  took  such  high  rank  at  the  very  first  and 
has  maintained  it  to  this  hour  ?  Why  has  Boston  been  the  centre  of  so 
many  of  the  best  things,  a  leader  in  so  many  reforms  ?  It  is  because  of 
the  high  character  of  those  who  laid  its  foundation.  Everywhere  they 
planted  the  church  and  the  school-house,  knowing  well  that  without 
these  no  nation  can  long  be  secui-e.  We  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
this  hour  because  of  the  grand  men  and  women  of  the  generations  who 
have  preceded  us  ;  and  because  of  all  this  have  we  not  a  responsilnlity 
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to  be  faitht'ul  in  our  turn  to  our  trusts  that  we  may  pass  on  the  inheri- 
tance to  our  children  even  better  than  wlien  we  received  it? 

Mr.  Warren,  alter  all  that  has  been  said  to  you  to-day,  I  need  add 
but  a  single  word.  You  may  remember  when  the  Bowditch  school 
Avas  dedicated  last  month  that  one  of  the  speakers  went  back  fortj^-two 
years  to  make  a  jjoint  upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Eighth  Division.  I 
think  this  is  my  opportunity^  to  get  even  b}^  making  you  the  victim. 
Let  me  sa}'  then  that  I  have  known  you  well  ever  since  j-ou  were  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  have  had  every  opi^ortunity  to  know  what  stuff  you 
are  made  of,  and  f  am  glad  to  say  that  I  never  knew  ^-ou  to  do  a  mean 
thing  or  shirk  any  duty  or  responsibility.  I  believe  you  will  be  true 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  I  am  sui*e  you  will  never  forget  that 
character  is  more  than  intellectual  progress,  and  that  what  these  parents 
want  more  than  all  things  else  is  to  see  their  boys  and  girls  trained  to 
the  highest  manhood  and  womanhood.  We  know  well  the  fine  corps 
of  teachers  who  are  to  share  with  you  in  this  glorious  work.  May  you 
together  try  to  inspire  these  scholars  with  the  nol)lest  purposes.  En- 
courage them  to  read  that  which  is  uplifting,  and  warn  them  against 
evil  companionship.  Teach  them  patriotism  and  what  the  stars  and 
stripes  mean,  and  what  it  cost  our  fathers  to  make  us  free. 

Boys  and  girls,  pupils  of  this  school,  may  I  say  that  there  was  never 
so  grand  a  time  in  all  the  i)ast  as  now  to  live.  The  whole  world  is  ours, 
and  influences  for  good  and  evil  reach  around  the  world.  And  do  you 
want  to  know  where  the  jjlace  of  duty  as  well  as  the  place  of  safety  is? 
It  is  out  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  somewhere  with  some  grand  purpose 
in  your  heart  and  life.  ISfever  consent  either  to  a  life  of  indolence  or 
selfishness,  but  with  some  noble  aim  consecrate  yourself  to  the  purpose 
of  making  this  world  better  because  jou  have  lived  in  it.  Be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  that  which  is  truest  and  best.  Let  the  goal  of 
j'Csterday  be  the  starting-point  of  to-day.  Make  the  words  of  Socrates 
your  own:  "  Not  only  is  he  idle  who  is  doing  nothing,  but  he  is  idle 
who  might  be  better  emisloyed." 

Mrs.  Fifield.  — Rev.  Mr.  Hortoii  once  said,  at  a  meeting 
where  some  one  was  narrating  the  proper  and  necessary  vir- 
tues for  a  school  committee  man,  that  nobody  said  anything 
about  ministers.  Lawyers  and  doctors  were  spoken  of,  but 
it  was  evident  that  ministers  were  in  the  background.  It  is 
not  now  the  custom  to  elect  ministers  on  the  School  Board  as 
formerly,  but  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  elected, 
for  they  certainly  take  quite  as  much    interest   in   what  is 
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going  on  in  the  community  as  any  one.  Certainly  no  one  lias 
shown  a  greater  interest  in  all  the  activities  of  Dorchester 
than  Dr.  Little,  whom  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you. 

ADDRESS    OF    REV.    ARTHUR    LITTLE,    D.D. 

The  recent  completion  and  the  dedication  to-day  of  this  beautiful  edi- 
fice is  the  consummation  of  long-cherished  and  long-deferred  hojies. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  construction  of  this  building 
when  one  of  us  thought  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  must  have 
had  it  in  mind  when  hewtis  preparing  the  parable  where  he  spoke  of  the 
man  who  began  to  build  and  was  unable  to  finish ;  and  we  were  very 
much  afraid  it  would  go  into  history  alongside  the  Washington  monu- 
ment and  more  recently  the  Grant  monument  in  New  Yoi'k.  Whercwer  I 
called  I  heard  the  question  asked,  Why  is  not- this  building  done  ?  It 
reminded  me  of  the  question  so  often  asked  at  one  stage  of  the  war, 
Why  doesn't  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  move  ?  But  we  knew  that  pub- 
lic functionai'ies  never  answered  our  petitions,  and  so  we  waited  tiie 
issue  patiently ;  at  length  they  have  presented  to  us  in  Dorchester  the 
most  beautiful  of  any  of  the  school-houses  of  Boston,  and  so  we  excuse 
the  delay.  We  are  glad  to  be  here  to-day  and  share  in  the  joy  and 
gladness  of  this  hour ;  we  believe  the  school-house  is  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  for  good  in  the  community  and  in  the  world.  Old  John 
Adams  once  said  that  the  meeting-house  and  the  school-house  and  the 
training-field  were  the  scenes  where  American  Independence  was  born. 
The  more  we  foster  the  things  that  centre  in  the  school-house  the  less 
occasion  we  shall  have  for  the  training-field.  I  was  I'eading  this  after- 
noon, among  the  papers  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  an  essay  on  New  Eng- 
land two  hundred  5-ears  ago,  in  which  he  paints  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
old  school-house,  and  expresses  some  wise  thoughts  on  its  influence  in 
New  England.  He  maintains  that  the  public-school  system,  as  we  have 
it  here,  is  purely  a  discovery  of  the  Puritans,  though  thei-e  was  some- 
thing akin  to  it  which  they  saw  in  Holland.  It  is  peculiar,  he  intimates, 
in  this  :  they  were  the  first  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  not 
an  alms  to  be  made  dependent  upon  charity,  but  is  rather  a  sacred  trust 
which  the  Commonwealth  owes  to  every  one  of  her  children ;  the  first 
public  school  was  the  first  trench  thrown  up  against  the  inroads  of 
monopoly  in  Church  and  State.  It  was,  Lowell  says,  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion when,  in  1643,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  established 
common  schools,  that  the  revolution  must  come,  and  moreover  the  first 
row  of  pot-hooks  which  the  little  Ephi'aims  blurred  across  their  copy- 
books was  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Lowell, 
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I  think,  was  right.  You  i-emember  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  once 
addressing  the  boys  at  Eton,  said  :  "  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought 
here,"  by  which  he  meant  that  the  boys  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
resort  to  Eton  for  their  early  education,  received  a  discii^line  and  a 
training  that  made  of  them  the  men  and  the  heroes  that  they  were  in 
that  great  and  decisive  battle  of  the  world.  What  he  said  there  may  be 
said  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  to-day.  The  splen- 
did series  of  battles  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomatox 
Court  House  were  fought  in  the  school-rooms ;  the  boys  learned  in  the 
school-rooms  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  one  set  of  ideas  and 
south  of  it  another,  and  when  the  time  came  these  two  ideas  could  not 
dwell  together  in  peace.  What  is  true  of  these  bloody  battles  is  also 
ti'ue  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realms,  where  the  hardest  battles  are 
fought. 

We  have  so  long  spoken  of  the  school  as  the  common  school,  it  is  so 
fi'ee,  that  I  fear  we  do  notr  remember  what  it  cost ;  we  do  not  begin  to 
appreciate  its  value.  Here  are  the  forces  which  ai-e  moulding  and 
shaping  the  men  and  women  Avho  to-morrow  will  have  their  hands  on 
the  affairs  of  Church  and  State.  When  I  went  to  school  in  New  Hamp- 
shire the  only  carving  the  school-room  had  was  that  done  with  a  jack- 
knife  by  my  predecessor;  it  was  thought  to  be  wrong  Avhen  I  was  there, 
and  so  I  did  not  indulge. 

You  remember  the  story  of  Webster,  how  he  fell  on  his  father's  neck 
and  wept  when  his  father  told  him  that  he  had  found  it  possible  to 
send  him  to  college ;  you  have  read  the  story  of  his  going  to  Dartmouth 
College.  Now,  there  are  boys  in  Harvard  College  who  cannot  begin  to 
spend  the  money  which  their  fathers  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  send 
them  every  year.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  they  do  not  stand  a  bit  better 
chance  of  being  Daniel  Websters  than  you  do  if  you  are  a  poor  boy  and 
have  to  work  for  your  living.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  eminence 
that  Webster  attained :  it  is  haixl  toil.  When  Webster  was  at  Exeter, 
the  day  came  when  he  was  to  leave  his  class  for  a  higher  one.  and  the 
principal  quietly  said  to  the  class  that  Webster  was  leaving,  "  Boys, 
you  will  do  well  to  take  leave  of  young  Webster  to-day,  you  will  never 
overtake  him,"  —  and  they  never  did.  It  was  not  because  Webster  was 
so  remarkable,  but  it  was  because  he  valued  above  ail  else  every  oppor- 
tunity, however  meagre,  to  equip  his  intellect  and  heart  for  the  great 
place  that  he  afterwards  filled  in  the  American  republic.  Boys,  do  not 
try  to  be  Daniel  Websters,  that  would  be  folly,  but  do  tr}-,  as  he  would 
have  tried  with  your  beautiful  appointments  and  building,  to  make  the 
best  of  them. 

The  following  Dedication  Ode  was  sung  by  a  choir  con- 
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sisting  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  first  and  second  chisses 
of  the  school. 

DEDICATION    ODE. 


Words  by  John  Kneeland,  Supervisor  of  Schools. 
Music  adapted  by   Leonard  B.  Marshall,   Special  Insti-iictor  of  Music. 


Not  by  magic  art  these  walls  ascended, 

But  by  brick  on  brick,  and  stone  on  stone;     " 

Careful  thought  and  patient  labor  blended 
Wrought  the  perfect  structure  here  as  shown. 

So  the  cause  to  which  we  dedicate  it, 

Claims  inspiring  thought  and  skilful  hand,  — 

Work  so  true  we  cannot  overrate  it. 
Daily  done  to  meet  each  day's  demand. 

Here  our  youth,  their  wond'rous  powers  unfolding. 
Day  by  day  shall  richest  wisdom  gain, 

And  to  truth  and  right  and  good  e'er  holding, 
To  a  fuller,  stronger  life  attain. 

Lord,  above!  all  life,  all  good  possessing, 
On  whose  favor  all  our  hopes  depend, 

Grant,  oh  grant  thy  full,  abiding  blessing; 
Here,  to  all,  thy  gracious  aid  extend. 


Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Whitteniore  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  congratulated  the  district  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  upon 
the  completion  of  the  new  school-building.  He  s})oke 
of  the  importance  of  discipline  and  the  value  to  a  republic 
of  the  free-school  system. 

Mrs.  Fifield  expressed  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Elbrido-e  Smith,  so  long  the  well-loved  master  of  the  Dor- 
Chester  High  School,  who  had  done  so  much  to  mould  the 
lives  of  man}-  present.  It  was  to  his  suggestion  that  the 
school  was  indebted  for  the  knowledge  that  the  new  builcl- 
ino-  stood  on  ground  so  rich  in  historical  sio'nificance. 
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Mrs.  Fifield  stated  that  Governor  Russell  was  unable  to  be 
present.  She  introduced  Mr.  Fred  G.  Pettigrove  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State. 

Mr.  Pettigrove  said  the  Governor  of  the  State  believes  in 
the  common-school  system,  and  there  never  has  been  a 
Governor  of  this  State  who  did  not.  He  said,  "  Every  one  who 
has  spoken  here  to-day  is,  in  some  way,  connected  with  Dor- 
chester, but  I  am  not.  I  belong  in  Charlestown,  and  I  think 
Bunker  Hill  is  good  enough  for  any  American  citizen.  The 
School  Committee  does  not  run  the  schools  :  it  is  the  people 
back  of  the  Committee  who  are  the  real  autocrats." 

Superintendent  Seaver  was  the  next  speaker.  He  recalled 
many  personal  incidents  connected  with  his  early  school  days, 
and  recited  at  length  interesting  reminiscences. 

Supervisor  John  Kneeland  was  the  last  speaker.  He  out- 
lined at  some  length  the  rapidity  with  which  the  school  dis- 
tricts had  grown,  and  told  of  the  increasing  interest  which 
was  being  taken  in  public  instruction.  In  closing,  he  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  pupils  to  present  as  the  result  of 
their  lives  the  best  that  was  attainable  in  character  and 
conduct. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  sinsjing  of  the  sons^  "Now 
the  Evenins:  Hour." 


DEDICATIOI^ 


EGBERT.  G.  SHAW  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


ROBERT    G.    SHAW    SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Plan   of   First   Floor. 


ROBERT    G.    SHAW    SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Plan   of  Second    Floor. 


EGBERT  G.  SHAW  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


The  Robert  G.  Shaw  School-house  was  dedicated  Friday, 
November  4,  1892.  The  exercises  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Eighth  Division,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  Chairman,  Mr.  Simon  Davis,  Mrs.  Emily 
A.  Fifield,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Keller,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  John 
J.  Kennedy. 

The  school  children  marched  to  their  places.  The  exer- 
cises opened  with  the  following 

INVOCATION  BY  EEV.  FRANK  W.  PRATT. 

O  God  our  Father,  as  we  gather  here  together  let  Thy  blessing  rest 
upon  us.  Fill  our  hearts,  we  pray  Thee,  so  full  of  Thy  spirit,  that  we 
may  understand  that  all  our  n'oblest  efforts,  our  best  achievements,  can 
never  be  complete  except  as  we  bring  them  in  loyalty  and  trust  to  Thee. 
And  so  we  come  to-day  as  Thy  children,  bringing  to  Thee  Thy  gift,  and 
we  ask  Thee  that  TI13'  blessing  may  rest  upon  us  in  this  hour. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  care  and  the  work  of  all  those  who  have 
brought  this  building  to  completion.  May  its  erection  teach  this  nation 
of  ours  that  the  mighty  safeguard  of  this  broad  Republic  of  which  we 
are  so  proud  must  be  in  the  erection  of  institutions  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  institutions  like  this. 

O  God,  we  pray  Thee  that  more  and  moi-e  this  nation  of  ours  may 
foi-get  its  petty  selfishness  and  strivings,  and  learn  to  bring  up  its 
children  to  a  manhood  and  womanhood  worthy  in  Thy  sight.  And,  O 
Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  tlie 
leading  of  the  young  to  a  surer  knowledge  and  a  completer  culture.  Be 
with  those,  we  pray  Thee,  who  gather  here  day  after  day  to  teach  those 
who  come  to  Ihem.  Put  it,  we  pray  Thee,  deep  down  in  their  hearts, 
that  they  may  understand  that  they  are  truly  Thy  servants,  Thy  servants 
helping  to  bring  about  Thy  kingdom  of  heaven  here  on  earth.  Day  by 
day  may  they  consecrate  themselves  anew.  Day  by  day  may  they  feel 
more  fully  and  more  truly  that  they  are  indeed  servants  of  Thee,  bring- 
ing about  Thy  truth  and  Thy  righteousness. 
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We  thank  Tliee  for  the  life  of  him  whose  name  is  to  be  inscribed  upon 
the  outward  walls  of  this  building,  thus  erecting  this  building  as  a 
memorial  for  him.  When  we  think  of  him  as  he  went  forth  in  his 
young  manhood,  full  of  his  bravery,  of  his  self-sacrifice,  truly  our 
hearts  must  mount  up  with  adoration.  That  same  story,  the  story 
which  he  has  told,  has  been  told  over  and  over  again ;  but  his  story 
brings  with  new  force  into  all  our  hearts  these  stories  which  are  sad,  as 
his  was  sad,  but  running  all  thi'ough  their  sadness  a  mighty  inspiration. 
So  we  thank  Thee  that  we  can  erect  this  building  as  a  memorial  to  him. 
Oh,  make  us  fully  realize,  we  pray  Thee,  that  this  can  be  a  fitting  and 
true  memorial  onl}!^  as  the  school  instils  into  the  hearts  of  the  young 
people  who  come  here  a  true  and  conscientious  and  intelligent  love  of 
country,  and  a  desire  for  the  truest  and  noblest  life.  If  the  fire  which 
was  in  his  breast  is  kept  burning  here,  and  Thy  love  and  Thy  light  shed 
down  upon  it,  surely  this  will  be  a  fitting  memorial.  May  the  story  of 
pati'iotism,  the  story  of  faithfulness,  the  story  of  integrity,  be  told  over 
and  over  again  here  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  gather 
here. 

Most  of  all,  Ave  pray  Thee,  O  Father,  to  make  us  feel,  to  make  us  re- 
alize, in  our  very  heart  of  hearts,  that  all  our  study,  all  our  knowledge, 
all  our  culture,  has  not  reached  its  highest  use  until  it  has  led  us  to 
Thee.  Unless  with  our  intellectiial  development  we  can  catch  some 
fuller  vision  of  Thee  and  Thy  life,  surely  we  have  not  attained  its  full- 
est use.  And  so  we  pray  Thee  most  of  all,  our  Father,  that  these  chil- 
dren, as  their  minds  are  opening  to  new  facts,  and  new  truth,  and  fuller 
culture  —  that  their  minds  may  open  to  an  ever  fuller  realization  of 
Thee  and  Thy  life ;  that  they  may  be  brought  into  a  closer  and  more 
loving  companionship  with  Thee ;  that  as  their  intellectual  life  is 
mounting  up,  so  may  their  spiritual  nature  mount  ever  higher  and 
higher,  till  they  may  feel,  in  a  real  and  living  way,  that  Thou  art  truly 
the  life  of  their  lives,  and  the  strength  of  their  strength. 

Thus,  O  Father,  when  we  feel  that  Thy  spirit  is  with  us,  we  truly  feel 
that  Thy  blessing  i-ests  upon  us.  In  Thy  presence  we  dedicate  this 
building  to  Thee,  in  memory  of  a  true  son  of  the  nation  and  a  child  of 
Thine.  In  Thy  name  we  dedicate  this  building  to  Thee,  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  human  souls,  souls  even  yet  to  be  born.  We  dedicate  this 
building  to  Thee  for  the  advancement  of  Thy  kingdom  here  on  earth, 
and  we  do  it  all  as  disciples  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

Mr.  Capen  :  We  all  of  us  regret  that  the  President  of 
the  School  Board  could  not  be  with  us  this  afternoon  to 
take  his  part  in  these  exercises.     But  I  want  to  say,  in  his 
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absence,  what  I  should  have  gladl}'  said  in  his  presence,  how 
much  the  city  of  Boston  owes  to  Mr.  Gallagher  for  his  long 
service  upon  the  School  Board.  Chosen  in  1880,  for  twelve 
years  he  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  his  office. 
I  know  something  of  what  this  service  has  meant  to  him,  of 
sacrifice  of  time  and  labor.  I  hope  he  may  see  his  way 
clear  to  continue  to  make  this  sacrifice,  and  place  the  people 
of  this  city  under  a  new  debt  of  obligation. 

Turning  to  Supervisor  Ellis  Peterson,  Mr.  Capen  con- 
tinued : 

In  his  absence,  sir,  there  seems  to  be  an  especial  fitness  in 
having  you  present  these  keys.  You  are  the  senior  member 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  one  who  for  many 
years  has  had  the  special  charge,  among  other  things,  of 
the  schools  of  this  district.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  publicly  that  we  feel  that  we  are  largely  in- 
debted to  you  for  the  present  high  standard  in  our  schools. 
It  is  proper,  also,  to  say  that  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  last  year,  which  was  received  with  such  uni- 
versal commendation  and  approved  by  all  interested  in 
education,  was  written  by  you. 

Mr.  Peterson  read  the  following  letter  from  Hon.  Charles 
T.  Gallagher,  the  President  of  the  School  Board  : 

Boston  Public  Schools, 
Rooms  of  the  School  Committee,  Mason  St.,  Nov.  4,  1892. 
My  dear  Sir  :  It  is  with  sincere  regret  I  write,  at  almost  the  last  moment, 
to  say  that  my  professional  engagements  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be 
present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  to  deliver  the  keys 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Eighth  Division  Committee.  My  regret  is,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  part  of  my  oiBcial  duty  to  attend  to  such  matters,  but  because 
the  people  of  that  section  should  be  congratulated  that,  after  so  many  years 
of  neglect  by  the  city  government,  they  now  have  one  of  Boston's  best 
school  buildings;  and,  further,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  them  because 
they  have  so  able  and  efficient  a  representative  as  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen, 
whom  they  know  better  than  I  can  describe,  and  through  whose  exertions 
almost  entirely  our  new  school  accommodations  have  been  obtained  in  the  past 
fewy  ears.     Nobody  knows  better  tlian  I  do  the  untiring  zeal  and  devotion 
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which  he  has  shown  in  every  department  of  school  work,  but  especially  the 
energy  that  he  has  shown  in  providing  for  Boston  school  children  who  have 
been  without  needed  accommodations.  It  will  be  an  unfortunate  day  for  us 
and  for  the  city  of  Boston  when  we  shall  no  longer  have  his  valuable  services 
as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee. 

In  my  absence  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Seaver,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  I  will  ask  you  as  Senior  Supervisor  kindly  to  perform  the  duty  of 
delivering  the  keys  of  the  building  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Eighth  Division, 
who,  in  his  turn,  will  deliver  them  to  the  master  in  charge,  to  be  by  him 
delivered  to  his  successor  in  office.  Express  my  sincere  regrets  to  the  people 
present  that  I  cannot  be  with  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHAS.  T.  GALLAGHER, 

President  of  the  School  Committee. 
Ellis  Peterson,  Esq., 

Senior  Supervisor  of  Schools. 

Mr.  Peterson  spoke  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS    OF    MR.    ELLIS    PETERSON. 

Mk.  Chairman  :  On  account  of  the  enforced  absence  of  President 
Gallaglier,  of  the  School  Committee,  I  have  been  suddenly  called  upon 
to  take  his  place  —  a  place  tliat  I  cannot  fill.  But  the  duty  which  I  must 
perform  is  simple  and  direct.  It  is,  without  unnecessary  remark  or 
comment,  to  present  to  you,  from  the  School  Committee,  the  keys  of  this 
new  school-house. 

Before  handing  them  to  you,  I  should  make  two  remarks.  First,  the 
School  Committee,  suj^ported  by  the  generous  city  government,  have 
endeavored  to  build  substantial  and  tasteful  school-houses,  here  and  in 
other  districts  of  the  city,  lai'ge  enough  and  rapidly  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  number  of  pupils.  Of  late,  the  School  Committee 
have  built  more  school-houses  than  usual.  Why  is  this?  Everyone 
except  the  Chairman  of  the  Eighth  Division  Committee  knows  that  it  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School-houses  who  gave  the  impulse 
to  this  good  work,  and  who  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  its 
accomplishment. 

Nor  ought  I  to  perform  my  simple  duty  without  congratulating  you 
on  your  fortunate  selection  of  a  name  for  this  building.  Gentle,  tender- 
hearted, patriotic,  a  lover  of  mankind,  courageous,  Robert  G.  Shaw 
gave  himself  to  his  country  and  to  the  great  cause  of  freedom  and  union. 
He  has  been,  and  will  forever  be,  celebrated  in  song  and  in  story. 
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"  Right  in  the  van, 
On  the  red  rampart's  slippery  swell 
"With  heart  that  beat  a  charge,  he  fell 

Forward,  as  fits  a  man  ; 
But  the  high  soul  burns  on  to  light  men's  feet 
Where  death  for  noble  ends  makes  dying  sweet." 

In  accepting  the  keys  Mr.  Capen  delivered  the  following 
address  : 

ADDRESS    OF    MR.    SAMUEL    B.    CAPEN. 

Neighbors  and  Frikxds,  —  My  first  word  is  one  of  congratulation. 
I  remember  well  when  I  came  upon  the  School  Board,  nearly  four  years 
ago,  that  one  of  the  first  things  I  discovered  was  that  the  Grammar 
School  building  in  this  district  had  the  reijutation  of  being  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  it  fuU}^  deserved  its  reputation.  The  Primary 
scholars  were  in  a  hall  lighted  poorly  and  ventilated  worse.  Since  then, 
we  have  repaired,  thoroughlj^,  the  old  building,  into  which  the  Primaries- 
have  already  entered,  and  this  new  building,  with  its  Manual  Training 
and  Cooking  rooms,  and  all  tlie  modern  conveniences,  has  been  provided 
Avith  a  lot  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  future  growth.  Last,  but  not 
least,  3'ou  have  the  tallest  fiag-stalf  upon  any  of  the  schools  in  the  city. 
We  rejoice  together  to-day.  ' 

But  with  the  new  building  and  its  better  opportunities  comes  in- 
creased obligations.  And,  first,  there  is  a  new  responsibility  laid  upon 
the  community .  It  is  for  you  to  exalt  the  public  school  in  your  own 
midst.  You  can  show  your  interest  by  coming  here  from  time  to  time, 
and  speaking  words  of  encouragement  and  helpfulness  to  these  teachers. 
It  will  lighten  their  burdens,  and  enable  them  to  do  better  service.  You 
can  especiall}^  show  your  interest  b}^  placing  your  own  children  here- 
Some  of  you  may  have  felt  compelled  in  the  past,  on  accoimt  of  the  poor 
accommodations,  to  send  your  children  to  private  schools  ;  but  there  is 
■  no  longer  such  a  necessity.  I  shall  never  forget  the  brave  and  earnest 
words  that  Bishop  Brooks  spoke  more  than  five  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  very  much  needed,  urging  upon  all  the  patriotic  duty 
of  sustaining  the  public  schools.  As  has  been  said  a  hundred  times, 
there  are  few  things  more  dangerous  in  this  country  than  class  distinc- 
tions ;  there  is  hardly  anything  which  tends  so  thoroughly  to  break 
down  this  barrier  as  the  public  schools,  where  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor  meet  together  upon  the  same  level. 

And.  teachers,  you,  in  turn,  have  a  new  responsibility.  It  is  an  oft- 
quoted  remark  of  one  of  Mr.  Seaver's  predecessors.  Superintendent  Phil- 
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brick,  "Given  good  teachers,  and  what  next?"  and  the  rei^ly  was 
"There  is  no  next."  By  which  he  meant  to  say  that  when  you  have 
teachers  with  high  and  lofty  purposes,  Avho  themselves  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  noblest  and  best,  who  are  enthusiastic  to  make  the 
most  of  those  committed  to  their  care,  then,  whatever  the  surroundings, 
let  the  room  be  ever  so  bare,  that  school  must  be  a  power  for  good 
in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word. 

Bishop  Potter,  in  his  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  Phillips  Brooks  as 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts,  thus  affectionately 
described  a  quality  in  him  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  has 
-contributed  to  his  remarkable  success  as  a  preacher : 

"  He  who  has  endowed  you  with  many  exceptional  gifts  has  given 
you  one,  I  think,  which  is  best  among  them  all.  It  is  not  learning  nor 
eloquence,  nor  generosity  nor  insight,  nor  the  tidal  rush  of  impassioned 
feeling,  which  will  most  eftectu^lly  tui'n  the  dark  jilaces  in  men's  hearts 
to  light,  but  that  enkindling  and  transforming  temper  which  forever 
sees  in  humanity,  not  that  which  is  bad  and  hateful,  but  that  which  is 
lovable  and  improvable,  which  can  both  discern  and  effectually  sjaeak  to 
that  nobler  longing  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  indestructible  image  of  its 
Maker.  It  is  this  —  this  enduring  belief  in  the  redeemable  qualities  of 
the  vilest  manhood  —  which  is  the  most  j^otent  spell  in  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  and  wliich,  as  it  seems  to  me,  you  have  never  for  an  instant  lost 
out  of  yours." 

Teachers,  at  the  dedication  of  this  new  school  building  may  I  not 
urge  that  we  try  to  catch  more  and  more  of  th^e  spirit  of  this  thought 
and  work  it  out  in  our  lives  ;  that  we  try  to  discover  that  which  is  best 
in  our  scholars,  and  then  insi^ii-e  them  to  the  develoj^ment  of  all  that  is 
pure  and  ennobling.  It  it  because  I  know  so  well  the  high  character  of 
the  teachers  in  this  district  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  you  on  to  j^et 
higher  things  along  the  road  which  you  are  already  travelling. 

Boys  and  girls  of  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  do  you  realize  what 
new  responsibilities  are  upon  you  also  ?  I  wish  I  could  speak  of  the 
honored  name  which  this  school  is  to  bear,  but  that  service  belongs 
to  others.  But  may  I  not  urge  you  way  down  deep  to-day  to  pledge 
3'ourselves  never  to  bring  dishonor  or  reproach  upon  the  school  which 
bears  this  name.  Be  careful  of  the  little  things  at  the  starting  out  of 
life,  for  they  are  to  be  the  foundation  of  your  future  character  and  your 
future  education.  You  can  never  return  to  make  up  any  deficiency.  Re- 
member the  words  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  "  trifles  make  perfection,  and 
perfection  is  no  trifle."  And  remember  that  your  education  is  not  to  be 
used  selfishlj',  but  for  the  good  of  others.  It  is  not  what  we  get,  but  what 
we  give,  that  makes  the  man  and  the  woman,  and  "  the  more  we  give  the 
more  we  live."    Do  your  duty  eveiy  day,  and  then  you  will  achieve  sue- 
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cess.  Some  of  our  generals  in  the  war  did  tlieir  fighting  with  their 
thoughts  ever  on  the  effect  it  would  have  on  their  advancement  at 
Washington.  Did  that  help  them?  No!  Who  did  get  the  first  place 
at  Washington  finally  ?  Grant,  the  silent  man,  who  had  his  eye  on 
Vicksburg  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  fi-om  the  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf,  without  a  thought  of  anything  else.  Fidelity  day  by  day  in  the 
little  things  will  make  us  finally  ruler  over  many  things. 

'•  Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  its  summit  round  by  round." 

Turning  to  Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Rich,  master  of  tlie  scliool,  Mr. 
Capen  continued  : 

Mr.  Rich,  — It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  am  in  a  moment 
to  place  in  your  hands  the  keys  of  this  building.  Your  service  in  this 
particular  field  has  not  been  a  long  one,  but  it  has  been  long  enough 
for  the  peojale  in  this  community  to  trust  you  fully,  and  shall  I  tell  the 
friends  here  why  you  obtained  the  appointment  to  this  position  ?  Was 
it  because  of  your  long  and  faithful  service  as  sub-master  elsewhere  in 
which  you  had  been  particularly  successful  ?  Yes,  partly  that.  Was  it 
because  you  were  known  to  be  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  recent 
study,  and  had  not  thought  your  education  was  complete  when  3-ou  left 
college  ?  Yes,  this  was  in  the  account.  But  I  tell  you  back  of  all  that, 
without  which  these  tJiings  would  be  worth  absolutely  nothing,  it  was 
because  of  your  high  and  spotless  character  that  the  School  Board 
placed  you  here  at  this  place  of  great  trust.  Character  first,  scholarship 
afterwards,  is  the  order  of  requirement  to-day  for  every  teacher's  place 
in  this  city.  It  is  because  I  know  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  tTiis 
community  can  safely  commit  their  children  to  your  keeping,  that  I  now 
intrust  you  with  this  key.  Almost  within  sound  of  the  spot  where 
Theodore  Pai'ker's  voice  was  first  heard  in  the  pulpit,  I  call  to  your 
mind  his  words,  that  "  the  wealth  of  New  England  runs  out  of  the 
school-houses  of  New  England." 

RESPONSE    OF    MR.    W.    E.    C.    RICH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  —  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  these  words  of  ap- 
preciation and  encouragement,  and  for  the  confidence  implied  in  this 
act  of  yours.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  which  these  keys  symbol- 
ize are  so  varied,  and  they  include  principles  and  interests  so  funda- 
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mental  in  theii'  nature,  and  so  far  reaching  in  their  results,  as  to  cause 
me,  on  assuming  them,  the  gravest  anxiety  and  concern. 

The  gi'ade  of  instruction  represented  here  is,  I  think,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  whole  range  of  educational  work  ;  for  the  teacher  has  to  deal 
with  the  child  during  the  most  susceptible  and  trying,  as  well  as  the 
most  intex'esting,  period  of  its  school  life  ;  he  also  has  a  course  of  study 
to  cover  which  embraces  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  is  required  of 
the  teacher  in  any  other  grade  of  instruction,  however  high.  He  is 
expected  to  know  all  there  is  on  the  earth,  above  the  earth,  and  in  the 
watei's  under  the  earth.  Geology,  botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  zo- 
ology, physics,  astronomy,  music,  and  drawing,  —  all  claim  their  share 
of  attention.  To  these  have  been  added  more  recently  sewing,  cooking, 
sloyd,  and  carpentry ;  and  last  of  all,  though  not  least,  the  Ling  System. 
The  teacher  awaits  with  much  interest  the  next  demand  upon  his  time 
and  attention. 

I  do  not  speak  of  all  this  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  for  I  heartily 
approve  of  the  general  plan  of  study  as  at  present  oiitlined  in  elementaiy 
education ;  but  I  think  it  no  more  than  right  that  these  parents,  and 
others  interested,  should  realize  that  the  faithful  Grammar-School 
teacher  has  something  to  do,  for  it  takes  talent,  tact,  hai'd  work,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  prepare  himself  in  these 
subjects  so  as  to  present  them  in  pi'oper  form  to  the  child. 

But  the  true  teacher  realizes  that  the  Avork  spoken  of  above  is  only 
of  secondary  importance,  a  means  to  an  end,  —  that  end  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  forming  of  noble  men  and  women  out  of  these  boys  and 
girls.  For  this  he  toils,  for  this  he  prays,  and  his  greatest  delight  is  in 
seeing,  not  intellectual  growth  and  power  merely,  but  these  young 
hearts  taking  on  the  life  and  beauties  of  a  strong  Christian  character. 
Then  does  the  drudgery  of  teaching  vanish,  and  the  work  of  the  school- 
room, though  hard,  become  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

We  have  adopted  as  the  watchwords  of  this  school  the  sentiments 
implied  in  the  words  Punctuality,  Perseverance,  Patience,  Patriotism, 
Purity,  Piety  ;  and  we  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate,  and  feel  highly 
honored,  in  being  able  to  present  to  these  children  for  imitation  one  who 
exemplified  to  so  high  a  degree  all  these  virtues,  —  Col.  Robert  Gould 
Shaw.  I  leave  to  those  who  knew  him  the  pleasant  duty  of  acquainting 
you  with  the  life  and  services  of  this  noble  man  and  patriot,  simj^ly 
remarking,  in  j)assing,  that  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  the 
school  named  for  so  worthy  a  man. 

I  desire  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  these  teachers,  for 
this  pleasant  building.  They  have  in  the  past,  as  you  well  know, 
proved  faithful  with  few  facilities,  and  here  they  will  enter  upon  more 
efficient  service. 
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Great  credit  is  due  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  others  for  the  help  in 
pushing  this  forward  to  completion,  and  we  wish  now  to  thank  them  for 
their  interest.  But  to  you,  to  whom  we  have  been  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  who  have  always  listened  to  our  questions,  whims,  and  sugges- 
tions jiatiently,  and  gave  good  advice,  —  to  you  do  we  owe  asiDecial  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  most  heartily  do  we  thank  you. 

Relying,  then,  upon  the  loyalty  and  service  of  these  teachers,  with- 
out whose  service  and  loyalty  all  my  efforts  would  be  in  vain ;  relying 
upon  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  friends  and  parents  who 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  more  interest  in  the  work  here  than  any  one  else 
can  possibly  have ;  relj^ing  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  school 
authorities  to  assist  in  carrying  out  plans  for  most  efficient  work  ;  rely- 
ing, above  all,  uijon  an  overruling  Providence  who  calls  us  to  His  ser- 
vice, —  I,  with  thanks  to  you  for  regarding  me  worthy  even  in  a  small 
degree  to  occupy  this  place,  accept  this  trust. 

At  the  close  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rich  the  following 
Dedication  Ode  was  sung. 

DEDICATION    ODE. 


Words  by  Marian  A.  McIntire. 


There  stands  a  Temple  !     Behold  !  at  its  portal 

Kneels  Childhood  with  uplifted  eyes; 
No  frail  strength  hath  wrought  thee,  0  House  all  immortal; 

Thy  white  walls  tower  unto  the  skies  : 
Upon  thy  hearth  sacred  fires  are  burning, 

Deep  paeans  from  thy  halls  arise ; 
Thou  bidd'st  Earth's  weary  and  toilworn  returning 

Rejoice  !     Behold  Youth's  glad  sunrise, 

The  dawn  that  flames  the  Eastern  skies  ! 

O  Thou  that  buildest !  make  firm  the  foundation 

Of  that  dear  Temple  we  would  raise; 
Columbia's  Fortress  !  the  strength  of  our  nation, 

Free  souls,  glad  hearts,  to  serve  and  praise; 
Our  children's  children  shall  leap  to  defend  her 

From  North  and  South,  from  Sea  to  Sea; 
Wise  sons,  true  daughters,  pure,  strong,  we  would  send  her 

To  live  for  her  eternally ; 

Grant  they  may  build,  O  God,  to  Thee. 
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Mr.  Capen.  —  Last  spring,  when  we  dedicated  some  of 
our  school  buildings,  I  was  going  to  ask  Bishop  Brooks  to 
come  and  make  the  dedicatory  address  at  one  of  them. 
What  good  Bostonian  ever  had  any  good  thing  but  what  he 
wanted  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  to  give  his  blessing,  if 
possible.  But  I  found  on  inquiry  that  he  was  so  much  worn 
with  his  year's  work  and  care  that  I  had  not  the  heart  then 
to  ask  ;  and  I  am  rather  glad  that  I  did  not,  for  then  we 
should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  him  here  to-day. 
Although  this  appointment  was  made  several  weeks  ago,  he 
had  at  the  time  but  two  afternoons  which  were  uneno-ag-ed. 
I  speak  of  this  because  we  ought  to  appreciate,  all  of  us,  his  . 
kindness,  in  all  the  multiplicity  of  his  cares  and  appoint- 
ments, in  coming  here  this  afternoon  to  speak  to  us.  Loyal 
always  to  our  school  interests  and  to  everything  that  is  good, 
loved  the  world  over,  nowhere  else  so  much  as  in  the  city  of 
his  birth,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  honor,  I  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Bishop  Brooks,  who  will 
make  the  dedicatory  address. 

'  DEDICATORY   ADDRESS. 

RIGHT    REVEREND    PHILLIPS    BROOKS,    D.D. 

Me.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Boys  and  Girls  :  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  duty  indeed  which  is  given  to  me  this  afternoon.  It  has 
seemed  best  that  some  one  who  stands  outside  the  immediate  interests 
and  siiecial  circumstances  of  this  work,  and  yet  feeling  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  that  animates  it,  should  recognize  in  some  way  the  character 
with  which  this  building  this  afternoon  is  associated. 

I  congratulate  most  heartily  all  of  you  who  are  here,  and  those  whom 
you  represent  who  cannot  be  here  this  afternoon.  I  congratulate  those 
who  see  to-day  the  culmination,  the  fulfilment,  of  so  manj^  hopes  and 
desires,  those  who  have  struggled  that  this  building  miglit  stand  as  it 
stands  this  afternoon,  ready  to  be  dedicated  to  its  purposes.  I  congrat- 
ulate you  who  are  rejoicing  this  afternoon  that  your  children  are  going 
to  have  a  place  to  which  they  shall  be  sent,  that  shall  be  a  worthy  home 
of  the  culture  which  they  shall  attain.  I  congratulate  the  whole  com- 
munity upon  that  which  is  going  to  stand  in  their  midst,  a  monument  of 
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the  veiy  highest  things,  of  the  sacredness  of  youth,  of  the  high  privi- 
lege which  belongs  to  imparting  knowledge. 

I  congratulate  nobody  so  much  as  I  congratulate  you,  boys  and  girls. 
You  are  going  to  have  the  best  of  school-houses  in  which  to  leai'n,  and 
you  are  going  to  have  the  very  great  privilege  of  being  the  first  to  oc- 
cupy the  school-house.  There  must  be  a  great  j^leasure  in  coming  here 
and  taking  possession  of  a  building  built  especially  for  you  and  for  all 
those  who  shall  come  after  you ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  built 
especially  for  you ;  you  come  and  take  possession  of  it,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  the  privilege  of  giving  character  to  this  building  fi^rst 
of  all. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  see  those  who  come  in  first  to  take  posses- 
sion of  that  which  is  going  to  belong  to  many  afterwards.  The  first 
strain  in  music  is  thtit  which  gives  character  to  all  the  music  which  is 
coming  afterward.  It  may  swell  into  greater  fulness  and  richer 
cadences,  but  by  the  first  touch  we  can  g-ness  what  the  sono-  is  o'oino'  to 
be.  The  first  flower  in  spi-ingtime  lets  us  know  the  spring  has  come, 
and  has  in  it  the  prophecy  of  all  the  rich  summer  coming  by  and  by. 
So  you  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  be  the  first  occupants  of  this 
school-house  have  a  very  rich  privilege,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  stamp  a 
character  upon  the  work  done  in  the  Robei-t  G.  Shaw  School  that  shall 
make  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  after  j^ou  work  their  very  hardest  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  that  is  set  here  ;  won't  you  ? 
(The  children  responded  :  "Yes,  sir.") 

It  is  possible,  my  friends,  for  us  to  do  work  vmder  the  most  unpropi- 
tious  surroundings.  It  is  possible  to  do  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
best  work  has  been  done,  w^here  it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  provided  the 
very  least  of  accommodations  and  welcome,  but  where  the  people 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  thing  to  be  done  was  so  great  that  they  could  de- 
spise all  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  they  did  it.  I  suppose 
the  richest  things  done  in  the  world  have  not  been  done  in  the  richest 
homes,  and  the  most  splendid  achievements  have  not  been  done  where 
the  appax'atus  was  most  complete.  Men  study  their  school-books  over 
the  kitchen  fire,  men  who  are  afterwai'ds  great  scholars,  and  discover 
much  truth  Avith  the  most  inferior  apparatus.  But,  while  this  is  true,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  man,  in  the  completeness  of  his  ideal,  always 
conceives  the  richest  circumstances  as  belonging  to  the  greatest  efi'oi'ts 
of  man.  It  is  said  that  a  man  has  not  attained  to  that  which  it  is 
intended  he  should  attain  to,  when  he  thus  labors  under  the  most  imper- 
fect circumstances,  and  bj^  the  verj'  sting  and  stimulus  of  those  circum- 
stances accomplishes  something  great.  The  very  fact  that  God  has  set 
us  to  live  in  this  world,  so  wonderful,  i-ich,  and  beautiful,  and  to  be  in- 
pired  by  the  glory  of  the  landscape  continually  meeting  our  eye,  bears 
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testimony  to  us  that  the  outward  circumstances  are  intended  to  corre- 
spond to  the  inward,  and  man  to  be  insjjired  by  the  very  richest  sur- 
roundings, when  he  has  come  to  the  normal  fulfilment  of  his  life. 

When  in  that  Book,  the  rich  Volume  of  Life,  thei'e  is  pictured  to  us 
the  complete  life  of  man,  it  is  in  a  golden  cit}',  where  the  walls  are  of 
jasper  and  the  gates  are  of  pearl.  Therefore  we  feel,  and  feel  rightly, 
that  it  is  good  that  the  best  circumstances,  the  largest  and  richest  sur- 
roundings, should  be  provided  for  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  human 
thousfht  and  care.  So  it  is  good  that  we  should  have  a  school-house 
such  as  this,  with  all  that  is  nicest  and  brightest  in  these  circumstances 
here,  with  these  walls,  and  these  many  windows  through  which  the 
sunshine  will  fall  day  after  day  for  a  century,  it  may  be.  It  is  good 
that  this  building  should  stand  for  its  dedication  this  afternoon,  and  that 
we  should  welcome  into  it  these  children,  and,  in  the  persons  of  these, 
those  that  we  see  crowding  behind  them,  children  yet  unborn,  wlio  shall 
come  to  take  their  places.  , 

And  it  is  good  that  something  besides  the  walls,  the  pictures,  and  the 
windows  should  be  here.  It  is  good  that  one  special  character  should 
be  associated  with  this  house.  It  is  good  that  that  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  again  and  again  already,  and  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  in  full  by  and  by,  shall  be  associated  with  the  opening  of  this 
house.  It  is  good  that  it  should  be  a  house  witli  a  character  associated 
with  it,  —  a  character  which  has  been  manifested  in  a  human  life,  full  of 
rich  experiences,  full  of  the  greatest  and  most  noble  things  which  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  mention. 

You  understand  what  it  means  that  an  institution  should  be  associated 
with  a  man's  name.  It  is  the  greatest  thing  that  can  possibly  be.  You 
might  associate  an  institution  with  a  simple  abstract  truth,  as  righteous- 
ness, sanctity,  purity.  That  is  good;  but  it  seems  to  stand  too  far  off 
and  to  be  too  vague.  You  might  associate  an  institution  with  some  i3ar- 
ticular  event  which  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  woi-ld.  And  that 
again  is  good.  But  that  is  imperfect,  because  the  event  is  so  local  and 
special  that  it  is  not  easily  transferred  to  varying  circumstances  by  and 
by  to  come.  But  Avhen  you  write  a  man's  name  upon  the  walls  of  the 
institution,  especially  an  institution  of  learning  such  as  we  dedicate 
to-day,  then  you  are  associating  it  with  character,  and  character  is  the 
richest  and  most  flexible  thing  in  all  the  world.  It  translates  itself  to 
other,  character.  It  is  not  bound  by  circumstances.  It  flies  out  from 
circumstances,  and  by  and  by,  under  entirely  difterent  circumstances,  it 
lends  inspiration  to  men  and  women,  to  boys  and  girls,  in  other  places 
and  in  other  times.  Therefore,  the  best  and  greatest  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  associate  an  institution  with  a  character,  with  those  human  qualities 
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which  have  been  manifested  in  a  human  life  lived  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  in  certain  ways. 

Such  a  character  is  that  we  commemorate  to-da}"  as  well  worthy 
of  being  placed  in  this  situation  Avhere  so  much  is  going  to  be  demanded 
of  it.  It  is  a  wonderful  demand  to  make  of  a  human  character  that  it 
shall  inspire  other  characters  under  entirely  different  circumstances. 
The  character  from  which  we  may  ask  such  inspiration  must  be  of  the 
sinijjlest,  brightest,  and  truest  kind ;  and  that  was  the  character  of  him 
from  whom  this  school  has  taken  its  name. 

I  turned  this  morning  to  that  rich  book  which  I  wish  all  these  boys 
and  girls,  as  they  grow  older,  would  learn  to  read ;  that  book  in  which 
there  is  recorded  that  which  the  Romans  used  to  record  of  their  young 
and  old,  the  heroic  lives  which  were  the  inspiration  of  all  their  Roman 
history.  I  mean  the  book  in  which  there  is  recorded  the  history  of  the 
Harvard  men  who  died  in  the  great  struggle  for  union  and  for  life,  —  the 
Harvard  Memorial  Biograjihy.  It  is  a  book  in  two  volumes,  a  book  so 
rich,  not  in  general  hei'oism,  but  in  heroism  which  we  can  speciallj^  un- 
derstand because  it  was  born  and  bred  right  here  among  us  and  mani- 
fested mider  circumstances  which  have  left  tlieir  impress  u2)on  it.  It 
is  a  book  all  ought  to  read,  and  which  we  ought  to  keep  our  childi-en 
reading.  In  that  book,  in  a  few  of  its  pages,  there  is  the  story  of  Robert 
Shaw,  and  anybod}^  who  reads  that  story  will  see  what  a  brave  and 
simple  life  it  was ;  a  life  so  unconscious  of  doing  anything  great,  that 
just  went  forward  step  by  step  doing  the  thing  it  ought  to  do  and  re- 
ceiving the  inspiration  and  high  enthusiasm  given  to  it. 

That  is  always  the  greatest  kind  of  life.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
this  man  who  died  so  young  a  great  man ;  for  greatness,  remember 
always,  is  a  thing  of  the  quality,  and  not  of  the  quantity  of  men's  lives. 
A  man  may  have  powers  of  this  or  that  degree,  but  if  he  has  a  certain 
kind  of  power  animated  by  a  certain  kind  of  impulse,  then  he  is  a  great 
man.  Those  whose  names  live  from  generation  to  generation  and  from 
centmy  to  century  are  simply  those  men  who  manifested  a  certain 
quality  of  character,  and  the  essence  of  that  quality  is  simjjlicity  and 
truth  and  openness  and  I'eadiness  to  receive  what  God  had  to  give  to  it. 

We  read  the  story  of  that  young  man's  life,  and  we  see  how  simple, 
natural,  sti'ong,  and  healthy  it  was.  It  was  healthy  from  the  vei-y 
beginning.  His  life  began  here,  born  right  here  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  was  brought  up  in  his  earliest  youth  here.  And  he  was 
simply  a  bo}^  a  true  boy  of  boys. 

I  am  glad  of  that  book.  There  are  a  good  many  things  told  of  him 
with  regard  to  his  very  earliest  youth,  and  a  good  many  letters  to  his 
mother  when  he  was  abroad,  not  older  than  3'ou  boys  are  now ;  and 
they  are  the  letters  of  a  boy  telling  a  boy's  true  feelings.     To  be  sure, 
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he  does  sometimes  get  angry  at  the  schoolmaster,  and  once  he  writes  to 
his  mother  and  says  he  wishes  the  schoolmaster  would  die  in  vacation. 
I  do  not  suppose  he  ever  meant  it  —  and  his  master  was  not  Mr.  Rich 
either.  But  he  had  a  boy's  feelings ;  perhaps  that  was  one  of  them 
sometimes.  He  had  a  boy's  feelings  for  loyalty  and  faithfulness  and 
simple  desire  to  do  his  duty  as  he  went  on  from  stejj  to  step.  And  so, 
by  and  by,  after  he  had  grown  a  little  older  and  went  abroad,  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  family  life  was  there  for  several  years,  it  is 
beautiful  to  see  how,  gradually,  there  begins  to  come  into  the  boy's 
life  the  thing  that  made  the  man. 

One  day  he  writes  to  his  mother  and  asks  if  she  knows  a  book  called 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ;  "  he  has  been  reading  it  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest. Then,  again,  he  Avrites  to  his  mother  and  asks  if  she  can  explain 
to  him  how  it  is  that  some  people  in  this  world  have  so  much  better 
circumstances  and  a  so  nuich  happier  lot,  wliile  other  people  have  such 
great  difficulties  and  misei'ies.  That  thing  that  is  weighing  on  our 
hearts  all  the  time,  that  thing  that  makes  a  puzzle  of  our  human  life, 
had  begun  to  weigh  on  that  boy's  life  before  he  began  to  teach  to  his 
own  life  this  great  mystery  of  our  human  existence.  Then  he  begins  to 
complain,  by  and  by,  that  the  people  abroad  condemn  us  Americans  and 
saj'^  hard  things  about  us ;  that  they  blame  us  for  things  which  they 
ought  not  to  blame  us  for,  and  do  not  touch  upon  the  one  great  thing 
that  was  weighing  on  his  soul  in  those  days,  the  fact  that  we  had  got  in 
our  nation  the  dreadful  shame,  the  dreadful  calamity,  of  slavery. 

Gradually,  you  see,  it  was  growing  in  the  boy's  mind.  By  and  by  he 
came  home ;  and  after  he  had  been  in  college  for  a  while,  and  then  in 
business  for  a  while,  by  and  by  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  was  in  it  in- 
stantly, in  one  of  the  lirst  regiments  that  marched  from  the  great  city 
down  to  the  war.  Then,  by  and  by,  he  was  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiments,  and  he  was  at  that  dreadful  day,  that  fateful  day,  on  Cedar 
Mountain,  where  so  many  of  the  boys,  whom  some  of  us  knew  in  our 
youth  and  in  our  college  days,  laid  down  their  lives  together  in  the  rich 
summer  of  1862. 

Then  there  came  at  last  that  proposition,  that  offer,  that  was  made  to 
him,  that  he  should  do  a  strange  new  thing,  that  he  should  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  negroes.  Negro  emancipation  had  been 
proclaimed  by  the  great  President  Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1863,  and  in  May,  1863,  the  offer  was  made  to  Robert  Shaw  that  he 
should  be  colonel  of  the  fii'st  regiment  of  negro  troops.  And  he  hesi- 
tated ;  not  because  he  was  atraid,  not  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
great  work  that  was  proposed,  in  the  great  idea  that  was  suggested  by 
enlisting  the  negro  troo2)s ;  but  he  hesitated,  because  it  seemed  to  him 
too  great  a  privilege  for  him  to  take,  too  great  a  responsibility  for  him 
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to  have  laid  upon  his  shoulders.  But  there  came  to  him  the  voice  of 
God,  as  it  comes  to  all  who  seek  it  earnestly,  and  he  said,  "  Here  am  I. 
If  that  is  my  duty,  and  if  you,  Governor  Andrew,  want  me,  you  may 
send  me."  So  in  the  summer  of  1863  he  was  in  the  field  with  his  negi'o 
regiment. 

Tlien  there  is  the  story  of  how  the  need  came  for  a  chance  for  those 
negi'o  men  to  show  the  power  that  he  knew  was  in  them ;  that  they 
might  have  the  privilege  of  standing  where  their  blood  should  be  shed 
for  their  country ;  that  they  might  have  a  chance  to  show  how  they 
would  fight  for  this  country  in  which  they  had  lived,  with  a  noble  spirit 
that  was  ready  to  forgive  the  injury  and  wrong  done  to  them  and  their 
race. 

And  at  last  the  day  came.  And  then,  upon  that  Saturday  afternoon  in 
July,  1863,  he,  with  his  negro  troops,  went  forward  at  Fort  Wagner. 
And  when  they  hesitated  for  a  moment,  under  the  fearful  fire  that  met 
them,  he  rushed  foi'ward  before  them  and  cried  "  Forward,  Fifty- 
Fourth  !"  and  led  them  up  the  rampart,  and  just  as  he  stood  among  the 
very  first,  the  fatal  shot  struck  him,  and  he  fell  straight  forward ;  and 
they  took  him  up  and  buried  him  with  his  negroes,  thinking  it  was  a 
dishonor ;  and  so  doing,  as  always  when  thej"  try  to  do  a  noble  soul  dis- 
honor by  asserting  that  which  wrought  in  him  the  source  of  his 
strength,  the  highest  honor  which  it  was  possible  to  do  even  for  him. 
So  he  has  passed  into  the  histor}'  of  our  nation.  So  you  have  taken  him 
to  be  the  inspiration  and  the  inspiring  power  of  your  school. 

Now,  I  say  that  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  highest  life  is  that 
it  is  easily  translatable.  When  a  man  is  really  a  great  scholar,  the  fact 
that  he  hides  himself  from  his  fellow-men  does  not  shut  him  out  from 
the  power  of  influencing  those  who  are  living  the  most  vigorous  life. 
It  is  the  way  in  which  you  may  trace  a  true  scholar,  that  he  who  is  the 
mere  pedant  shuts  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  his  knowledge  dies  with 
him  in  his  library ;  but  the  true  scholar  ma\'  study  in  the  profoundest 
secrecy,  and  hide  himself  away,  but  the  truth  he  learns  will  not  be  shut 
up  with  him,  but  rushes  forth  to  help  the  men  who  are  building  the 
world,  who  are  sending  forth  active  powers  to  their  woi-k. 

So  there  are  poor  soldiers  who  die  and  simply  show  they  have  some 
ph3'sical  courage  that  has  driven  them  to  fight.  But  the  beauty  of 
this  soldier's  life  is,  that  he  was  fighting,  not  for  the  objects  of  the  war 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  not  simply  in  order  that  he  might  conquer 
the  enemy  and  gain  the  victory,  but  he  was  fighting  for  humanity  and 
truth  and  God.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  quiet  scholar  in  his  study,  the 
merchant  at  his  desk,  and  the  boy  and  gii'l  in  their  scliool-rooni,  ma}"  be 
just  as  truly  inspired  by  that  boy's  work  (he  was  hardly  more  than  a 
boy)  there  upon  the  battle-field,  there  upon  the  rampart,  as  though  they 
Avere  called  upon  to  do  the  exact  same  thing. 
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Mind  it,  and  study  it  as  you  grow  older,  and  see  if  it  is  not  true,  that 
it  is  the  highest  goodness  that  spreads  its  influence  beyond  its  work  and 
translates  itself  into  the  details  of  any  other  work  that  any  other  men 
have  to  do.  Therefore  the  simple  sense  of  duty  tliat  that  boy  had,  that 
that  man  had,  the  simjile  readiness  to  do  the  thing  which  he  believed  the 
truth  as  set  before  him,  that  shall  come  to  you  and  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  learn  your  lessons  now,  and  do  your  work  by  and  by  when  your 
lesson-time  is  over.  It  is  the  song  that  the  poets  have  sung.  It  is  the 
song  that  all  great  souls  have  manifested  b}^  their  lives. 

"  So  near  is  greatness  to  our  dust, 
So  close  is  God  to  man  ; 
When  duty  whispers  low,  '  You  must,' 
Tlie  youth  replies,  '  I  can.'  " 

That  is  all.  Simply  to  be  ready  for  what  you  have  to  do.  You  have 
not  got  to  look  for  anything;  it  will  come  fast  enough.  But  be  ready 
for  it. 

There  are  only  two  other  things,  and  they  are  included  in  all  this, 
that  the  life  of  Robert  G.  Shaw  must  be  forever  teaching  the  souls  of 
the  young  people  who  see  his  name  written  upon  the  walls  of  this 
school-room.  He  is  teaching  them  to  be  Americans,  to  believe  in  the 
country  he  believed  in ;  that  there  is  no  stain  upon  her  to-day  (and  we 
have  got  tliem ;  she  is  not  jjerfect)  that  is  so  deep  it  cannot  be  taken 
away.  If  that  boy  could  come  forward  and  fight  with  sincere  and  true 
hope  and  belief  that  even  the  deep  wrong  of  slavery  could  be  rooted  out 
of  our  land  and  the  earth  be  free  from  that  great  enormity,  then  there  is 
nothing  that  need  discourage  an  Amercian  living  here  under  our  insti- 
tution about  this  dear  country  for  which  we  have  our  hopes  and  offer 
our  prayers.  I  always  say  that  no  man  can  possibly  be  an  American  and 
have  lived  through  or  read  the  story  of  those  who  did  live  through  the 
generation  in  which  slavery  was  abolished  in  our  country,  and  despair 
of  his  country  or  despair  of  the  world. 

If  that  thing  could  come  to  pass  in  those  few  short  years,  almost  in 
the  turning  of  a  hand,  in  that  bloody  red  experience  which  is  forever 
stamped  ujDon  our  liistory,  then  tliere  is  nothing  tliat  need  make  us  dis- 
couraged for  the  development  of  the  fullest  and  grandest  of  human  life 
here  in  our  age. 

"  Love  tliou  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Through  future  time  by  power  of  thought." 
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So  sang  the  great,  dear  poet  whom  the}'  laid  the  other  day  under  the 
pavement  of  AVestminster  Abbey.  Love  your  land,  learning  from  the 
history  of  every  other  land,  in  their  history,  and  in  their  present  life, 
how  great  tliis  land  may  be  in  which  God  has  given  yoxi  the  privilege 
of  living. 

And  then  the  other  lesson  to  come  from  llobeit  Shaw's  life  :  That  no 
man  must  despise  any  of  the  simplest  means  for  doing  the  work  which 
God  is  trying  to  do  in  this  world. 

Plenty  of  people  said  to  the  negro,  "Stand  aside;  we  have  got  this 
battle  to  fight  out."  But  God  would  not  do  it  until  he  had  called  in  all 
of  those  who  had  the  right  and  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  work.  The 
great  true  socialism  of  the  future,  the  great  thing  that  is  going  to  make 
us  all  work  together  as  the  generations  jiass  by,  is  the  mutual  need,  and 
the  assurance  that  for  such  vast  work  as  has  got  to  be  done  in  this 
world  before  all  shines  perfectly  with  true  lustre,  God  is  going  to  re- 
quire service  of  every  man  with  every  other  man.  And  all  true  serving 
men  are  brethren.  And  the  work  that  any  of  us  do  is  sq  great,  and  the 
work  that  any  of  us  do  is  so  little,  that  we  may  well  join  hands  in  doing 
it,  and  never  question  which  is  the  strongest,  if  we  can  only  ba  one  in 
the  brotherhood  of  united  souls. 

That  is  the  lesson,  with  those  other  lessons,  that  comes  doAvn  from 
tliis  history  —  not  so  veiy  long  ago,  for  many  of  us  can  remember  how 
he  looked,  remember  the  beauty  and  the  brightness  in  his  face  as  he 
went  out  into  the  world  with  that  life  Avhich  was  finished  before  you 
were  born,  boys  and  girls;  that  life  which  teaches  you  the  beauty  of 
duty,  and  the  nobleness  of  oiu*  country,  and  the  need  we  all  have  of  one 
another,  and  the  brotherhood  wliich  may  work  for  all  the  best  things. 
May  such  lessons  come  always  to  this  school  from  all  the  books  the 
children  read,  from  all  the  lessons  that  the  teachers  teach  them,  from 
the  characters  with  which  their  teachers  stand  before  them,  and  from 
the  great  true  name  which  will  be  their  inspiration  through  all  the  gen- 
erations of  their  life. 

PRESENTATION  OF  PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW. 

Mr.  Capen.  — This  school  has  a  rich  gift  in  the  portrait  of 
Colonel  Shaw,  and  it  is  especially  pleasant  that  it  is  to  be 
presented  not  only  by  one  who  is  a  member  of  Colonel 
Shaw's  household,  but  also  by  one  who  went  to  the  front 
and  put  his  life  between  us  and  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  I 
have  the  very  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Colonel 
H.  S.  Russell,  of  Milton. 
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After  the  portrait  had  been  unveiled  Colonel  Russell 
spoke   as   follows  : 

ADDRESS    OF    COLONEL    H.    S.    EUSSELL. 

This  portrait  of  Colonel  Shaw  has  been  i^resented  to  the  school  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Francis  George  Shaw,  now  living  in  New  York,  and  with 
it  she  sends  her  greetings  to  her  old  friends  in  West  Roxburj,  and 
hopes  that  the  young  people  who  to-day  fill  the  places  which,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  her  son  and  his  companions  occupied,  will  be  glad  to 
know  the  features  of  a  West  Roxbviry  boy,  who,  for  his  record  during 
our  country's  trouble,  has,  in  the  naming  of  this  school,  been  selected 
as  the  representative  of  the  many  West  Roxbury  boys  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  same  cause.  Not  that  his  bravery  was  any  braA^er,  his  hero- 
ism any  more  heroic,  or  his  patriotism  any  more  devoted  than  theirs ; 
but  in  the  opportunity  which  he  had,  in  the  perfected  work  with  which 
he  fulfilled  the  ti'ust  confided  to  him,  he  made  a  record  and  left  a  name 
for  himself  and  for  the  race  whose  cause  he  had  championed,  which 
will  stand  forever  in  the  annals  of  our  land. 

After  a  boyhood  passed  in  this  city,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1856,  and  in  1861  hastened,  as  a  private  soldier,  with  the  first  troops 
which  left  the  North,  to  Washington,  to  protect  the  Capital  from  rebel 
hands.  That  duty  performed  and  that  crisis  over,  he  returned  here, 
and,  as  lieutenant,  joined  the  Second  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, whose  camp  and  school  of  instruction  were  on  the  old  historic 
community  grounds  at  Brook  Farm,  within  the  borders  of  this  old  town  ; 
and  on  July  8,  1861,  with  that  regiment  enlisted  for  three  years  for 
the  war,  he  left  your  station  at  La  Grange  street.  In  that  command 
his  conduct  was  so  conspicuous,  that  when  Governor  Andrew,  of 
Massachusetts,  directly  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  decided  to  I'aise  the  first  colored  regiment  to  be  organized 
at  the  North,  he  oflered  the  command  to  Captain  Shaw,  who,  in  accept- 
ing it,  was  impelled  not  only  by  his  sense  of  justice  to  the  black  man, 
but  by  his  conviction  that  as  a  military  expedient,  and  in  justice  to  the 
white  man,  the  black  citizen,  for  whose  perpetual  enslavement  the  Re- 
bellion had  been  inaugurated,  should  do  his  part  and  lend  a  hand  in 
protecting  the  flag  and  preserving  the  Union. 

And  when,  at  Fort  Wagner,  South  Carolina,  within  cannon-shot  of 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  rebel  shot  had  been  fired  two  years  before, 
his  embittered  foes,  thinking  to  degrade  him  and  his  work,  buried  him 
in  the  same  ditch  —  buried  him,  our  fair-haired  Northern  hero,  in  the 
same  ditch  with  the  black  men  whom  he  had  led  to  glory,  they  hal- 
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lowed  his  name  for  all    generations,  as  long-  as  heroic  valor  and  de- 
voted patriotism  shall  be  reckoned  among  the  virtues  of  this  world. 

Such,  too  briefly,  is  the  A-ery  meagre  sketch  of  our  schoolmate  and 
our  comrade.  But  let  not  the  young  people  feel  that  a  record  is  to  be 
won  only  on  that  field  where  the  enemies'  works  are  crowned  with  shot 
and  shell.  For  in  whatever  path  of  duty  a  man's  life  may  lie,  whether 
in  the  pulpit  or  the  counting-room,  on  the  farm  or  at  the  work-bench, 
he  will  meet  many  an  enemy  within  and  frqm  without.  And  as  he  meets 
and  conquers  them,  and  as  he  devotes  his  whole  life  to  doing  his  whole 
dutj"  to  himself  and  to  mankind,  he,  too,  shall  make  a  record  and  leave  a 
name  which  younger  generations  may  gladly  emulate,  and  to  which  his 
companions  and  his  schoolmates  may  justly  point  with  jiride. 

Mr.  Capen.  — This  seems  to  be  a  fittino-  time  to  listen  to 
another  gentleman  who  went  to  the  front.  I  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Major  Charles  Gr.  Davis, 
of  West  Eoxbury. 

ADDRESS    OF    MA.TOR    CHARLES    G.    DAVIS. 

Mk.  Chairman,  'Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  required  a  brave 
heart  to  answer  the  call  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  called  for 
courage  to  respond  to  the  command  "  forward  !  "  when  a  charge  was 
made.  •  It  demanded  not  only  a  brave  heart,  and  courage,  but  a  love  of 
country,  unknown  to  all  but  those  who  were  prisoners  of  war,  to  endure 
nearly  eighteen  months  of  imprisonment  in  the  rebel  prison-pens  of 
the  South.  No  one  here  realizes  more  than  myself  the  brave  heart,  the 
courage,  and  the  love  of  country  necessary  to  enable  me  to  face  this  as- 
semblage and  follow  the  golden  speech  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  have  pi-eceded  me.  They  can  attract  and  entertain  an  audience 
where  I  would  blossom  very  brilliantly  by  silence. 

My  love  for  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  that  this  great  and  glori- 
ous country  might  live,  places  me  here  to-day.  I  am  a  believer  in  gath- 
erings of  this  kind.  It  is  an  object-lesson  to  the  younger  generation. 
It  teaches  them  to  respect  the  glorious  country  we  saved.  It  tells  them 
that  to.save  it,  the  Union  soldier  faced  death  on  many  battle-fields,  and 
worse  than  death  in  Southern  prison-pens  and  loathsome  dungeons.  I 
am  a  new  resident  (so  to  speak)  in  this  old  town  of  West  Roxbury, 
and  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  we  honor  to-day;  wishing  a  faithful  picture  of  him,  I  turned  to 
those  I  knew  to  be  his  friends.  First,  to  two  of  our  honored  neighbors, 
—  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hewins  and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Cowing,  to  whom  be- 
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longs  the  credit  for  all  that  is  consummated  here  to-day.     I  next  turned 
to  that  home  he  loved  so  much,  —  Harvard  College. 

"  RoBEKT  Gould  Shaw,  Private,  Seventh  New  York  Volunteer  Militia, 
April  19,  1861;  2d  Lieutenant,  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infan- 
try-, 28th  of  May,  1861;  1st  Lieutenant,  July  3,  1861;  Captain,  August 
10,  1862  ;  Colonel  Fiftj^-fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  April 
17.  1863;  killed  at  Fort  Wagner,  South  Carolina,  July  18,  1863,"  — is 
tl)e  military  history  of  the  man  whose  memory  is  honored  to-day  by 
the  people  who  now  reside  in  his  childhood's  home,  —  West  Roxbury, 

My  love  went  out  to  him  under  peculiar  circumstances.  In  July, 
1861,  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  had  been  for  over  a  year.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  six  hundred  officers  that  was  sent  from  Macon,  Ga.,  to  be 
placed  under  tire  of  our  own  guns  at  Charleston,  S.C.  Upon  arriving 
at  Charleston,  we  were  placed  in  the  "Jail  Yard,"  and  in  the  jail  I 
found  members  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Mass.  that  were  captured  at  Fort 
Wagner,  at  the  time  Colonel  Shaw  met  his  death. 

The  stories  told  me  by  those  men  of  the  bravery  of  their  gallant 
leader  filled  me  with  love  and  admiration  for  him. 

With  your  permission  I  will  now  read  from  the  volume  mentioned  by 
Bishop  Brooks,  Vol.  II.  of  "  Harvard  Memorial  Biographies  :  " 

"  During  the  years  1859  and  1860  there  might  have  been  seen  daily 
on  the  Staten  Island  ferry-boat,  earh^  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
afternoon,  a  .pale,  thoughtful-looking  young  man,  with  a  manner  so 
quiet  and  serene  as  to  seem  almost  lazy.  His  light  hair  and  mustache 
and  fair  complexion  gave  to  his  face  a  character  that  might  have  been 
effeminate  but  for  the  well-defined  nose,  firm,  cleai'-cut  mouth,  and  the 
steady  glance  of  peculiarly  colored  light  gva-y  eyes,  which,  together 
with  liis  alert,  quick,  decided  step  as  he  moved,  showed  that  beneath 
this  quiet  exterior  lay  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  a  man  of  more 
than  common  character.  This  was  Robert  Shaw,  who  now  lies  buried 
on  Morris  Island  in  Charleston  harbor,  one  of  the  many  thousand 
young  men  who  have  fallen  victims  to  that  INIoloch- American  Slaver3% 
or,  we  may  rather  say,  to  whose  victoi'ious  lives  and  death  the  jNIoloch- 
American  Slavery  has  fallen  a  victim. 

"  He  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  1837,  the  son  of 
Francis  George  and  Sarah  Blake  (Sturgis)  Shaw.  He  early  showed 
marked  traits  of  chai'acter ;  he  was  quick-tempered,  but  very  aft'ection- 
ate  ;  easily  led,  but  never  to  be  driven ;  at  a  very  eai'ly  age  he  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  Miss  Mary  Peabody  (now  Mrs.  Horace  Mann),  then  to 
that  of  Miss  Cabot  in  West  Roxbury,  and  finally  to  that  of  ^Nlr.  William 
P.  Atkinson,  with  whom  he  began  the  Latin  grammar.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Staten  Island,  where  he  went  to  a 
small  private  school  kept  by  a  learned  and  very  patient  old  (iernian,  who 
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did  not  help  the  little  fellow  to  any  greater  love  of  hie,  haec,  hoc,  and 
after  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation,  he  told  his  mother 
that  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Marschalk  would  die  this  summer,  so  he  could 
never  come  back  and  teach  school.  As  it  happened,  the  good  old  man 
did  fall  ill  and  die,  to  the  great  consternation  of  his  little  pupil,  who 
could  not  make  it  quite  clear  to  his  conscience  that  his  naughty  wish 
had  not  something  to  do  with  his  teacher's  death.  After  this,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  judgment  of  his  parents  and  his  own  consent,  he  was  sent 
from  home  to  school  at  St.  John's  College,  at  Fordham,  near  Xew 
York." 

A  letter  written  after  the  battle  by  an  officer  at  the  headquarters  of 
General  Sturgis,  who  commanded  the  Ijrigade  that  assaulted  Wagner, 
says : 

"At  half-past  seven  the  order  was  given;  the  regiment  advanced  at 
quick  time,  changing  to  double  time  when  some  distance"  on.  When 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  the  rebel  musketry  ojiened  fire 
with  such  terrible  effect  that  for  an  instant  the  first  battalion  hesitated, 
but  only  for  an  instant,  for  Colonel  Shaw,  springing  to  the  front  and 
waving  his  sword,  shouted,  "Forward,  Fifty-Fourth!"  and  with 
another  cheer  and  a  shout  they  rushed  through  the  ditch  and  gained 
the  parapet  at  the  right,  Colonel  Shaw  being  one  of  the  first  to  scale  the 
walls.  He  stood  erect  to  urge  forward  his  men,  and  while  shouting  to 
them  to  press  on,  was  shot  dead  and  fell  into  the  fort." 

Assistant  Surgeon  Jolm  T.  Luck,  U.S.A.,  oii  the  21st  of  October, 
I860,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  "  Army  and  Naval  Journal : " 

"I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels  after  the  assault  on  Fort  Wag- 
ner, South  Carolina.  19th  of  July,  1863.  While  being  conducted  into  the 
fort,  I  saw  Colonel  Shaw,  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Mass.  (colored)  Regiment 
lying  dead,  on  the  ground,  just  outside  of  the  parapet.  A  stalwart  negro 
man  had  fallen  near  him;  the  rebels  said  the  negro  was  a  color  ser- 
geant. The  colonel  had  been  killed  by  a  rifle-shot  through  the  chest, 
though  he  had  other  wounds.  Brigadier-General  Ilaygood,  commanding 
the  rebel  forces,  said  to  me,  '  I  knew  Colonel  Shaw  before  the  war, 
and  then  esteemed  him.  Had  he  been  in  command  of  white  troops,  I 
should  have  given  him  an  honorable  burial.  As  it  is,  I  shall  bur}^  him 
in  the  common  trench  among  the  negroes  that  fell  with  him.'  " 

My  friends  !  This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  an  event  that  calls  up  very 
stirring  memories  to  me.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  to-day,  at  about  this 
hour,  I  escaped  from  the  rebel  prison-pen  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and, 
after  a  long  march  of  thirtj'-one  nights,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  our 
lines  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  passing  by  the  fort  outside  of  Knox- 
ville,  I  saw  the  old  flag  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  eighteen  months, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  eloquent  tongue  of  Bishop  Brooks  could  picture  my 
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feelings  when  T  saw  "  Old  CtIoi-j  "  floating  in  the  heavenly  azure,  with 
not  a  star  removed  or  a  stripe  stained.  It  is  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  black  man,  then  in  slavery,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  secreted 
me  from  his  master,  gave  me  the  food  that  belonged  to  him  and  his 
family,  that  I  might  be  able  to  reach  God's  country.  Many  of  those 
slaves,  i^erhaps,  had  a  father  or  brother  in  the  ranks  of  that  gallant  reg- 
iment, —  the  Fifty-fourth  Mass.  I  am  also  here  to  glorify  him  who  had 
the  courage  and  heroism  to  undertake  the  task  to  educate  them  in  their 
duties  as  soldiers,  and  to  lead  them  wliere  none  but  a  brave  man  dared 
to  go,  —  to  the  front  battle  line,  —  and  there  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
negro  could,  when  properly  instructed  and  led,  do  his  i^art  towards 
gaining  his  own  freedom. 

No  one  acted  a  more  heroic  part  in  gaining  the  freedom  of  the  slave 
than  the  soldier  whose  name  we  give  to  this  school  to-day, — Robert 
Gould  Shaw: 

He  died  for  his  countr}' ;  he  could  not  have  found  a  nobler  death,  nor 
could  we  have  lost  a  nobler  soul. 

For  what  he  did,  for  what  he  dared,  we  honor  him  to-day. 


Mr.  Capen.  —  I  am  very  glad  to  present  to  you  as  the 
next  speaker  Dr.  Keller,  one  of  our  associates  on  the  School 
Board,  who  needs  no  introduction,  I  am  sure,  in  this  com- 
munity. 

ADDRESS    OF    MRS.    ELIZABETH    C.    KELLER,    M.D. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  exercises  here  to-day,  and  es- 
pecially as  I  have  listened  to  our  friend  and  helper.  Bishop  Brooks,  for 
it  carried  me  back  to  the  days  when  we  lived  in  constant  fear  because 
there  were  great  issues  at  stake  in  our  country,  and  because  we  had 
fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands  who  had  gone  forth  from  our  homes  to 
join  in  the  great  struggle  to  preserve  our  Union.  Those  days  of  anxiety 
we  can  never  forget,  and  our  sympathies  will  always  continue  to'  be 
given  to  those  whose  loved  ones  were  taken  from  them  during  this  War 
of  the  Rebellion. 

But,  my  friends,  you  will  perhaps  pardon  me  if  I  digress  from  this 
subject  and  lead  your  minds  into  another  channel. 

I  have  thought  that  these  scholars,  and  perhaps  some  of  this  attentive 
audience,  might  be  interested  to  hear  Avhy,  hoAv,  and  when  the  first 
steps  were  taken  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  what  we  now  call 
our  public  schools.     I  have  obtained  my  information  from  a  book  of  old 
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colonial  laws  which  were  in  eflfeet  here  in  our  good  city  of  Boston  two 
hundred  and  filt}-  years  ago.  The  laws  in  those  days,  as  some  of  you 
may  know,  were  enacted  by  the  court. 

About  the  year  1640  the  following  was  entered  ujion  the  dockets  : 

"  It  being  one  chief  project  of  Satan  to  keep  men  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  Scripture,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in  unknown  tongues, 
so  in  these  later  times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so,  at 
least,  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and 
corrupted  with  false  glasses  of  deceivers ;  and  to  the  end  that  learning 
may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  Com- 
monwealth, the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors  ; 

"  It  is,  therefore,  ordered  by  this  court  and  authority  thereof  that  every 
township  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to 
the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  with- 
in their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write 
and  read." 

It  is  further  ordered  that  when  any  town  shall  increase  to  one  hun- 
dred families  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  a  fine  of  five  pounds 
to  be  imposed  annually  upon  every  town  which  neglected  to  perform 
this  order  of  the  court,  and  to  be  continued  until  it  was  jjerformed. 
The}"  also  forljade  any  one  to  teach  in  their  schools  who  was  unsound 
in  the  faith,  or  who  had  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in  having  lived  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Christ. 

This  is  all  the  examination  that  was  given  to  teachers  in  those  days,  as 
far  as  the  records  ^how. 

In  the  year  163G  reference  is  made  to  Harvard  College,  founded  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  follows:  Authority  is  given  by  the  court  to  the 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  this  jurisdiction, 
together  with  the  elders  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Bos- 
ton, Roxburj',  and  Dorchester,  also  the  i^resident  of  the  college,  Avho 
should  have  power  to  establish  such  orders  and  constitutions  as  they 
shall  see  necessary  for  the  instituting,  guiding,  and  furthering  of  the 
said  college  and  the  members  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in  piety, 
moralit}^  and  learning.  The  teachers  of  the  township  schools  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  children,  or  b}"  the  inhabitants 
in  general.  (Nothing  is  said  of  school-houses).  Harvard  College  was 
the  only  school  which  I'eceived  money  for  its  support  from  the  public 
treasury.  In  1636  the  court  gave  to  the  college  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred jDounds  and  all  of  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  between  Charlestown 
and  Boston.  From  these  small  beginnings  of  our  forefathers  we  now 
in  this  city  alone  spend  annually  over  one  million  of  dollars  in  support- 
ing our  schools.  We  have  one  Normal,  two  Latin,  eight  High,  fifty- 
five  Grammar,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Primary  sciiools,  forty-three 
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Kindergartens,  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cooking  and  Manual 
Training  schools,  Evening  Drawing,  Evening  Hio^h,  and  Eveninof  Ele- 
mentary  schools.  Then  think  of  our  State  schools  ;  of  Harvard  to-day  with 
her  millions  of  money;  of  Williams  College,  Amherst  College,  College 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  Tufts  College,  Boston  College,  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  Boston  University,  Wellesley  College,  Smith  College, 
Clark  University,  School  of  Teclinology,  State  Primary  School  at  Mon- 
son.  State  Normal  Schools  at  Framingham,  Westfield,  Bridgewater,  Sa- 
lem, Worcester,  and  Boston  School  for  Feeble-Blinded,  Reform  Schools, 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  Industrial  Schools  at  Westboro\  Lancaster,  and 
Monson,  and  the  hundreds  more  of  private  seminaries,  pai'ochial  schools, 
and  schools  of  all  grades  for  all  ages  and  conditions,  from  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  fitting  for  college.  Is  not  this  report  alone  enough  to 
encourage  us  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  live  in  these  days  when 
our  children  are  being  so  carefully  trained  and  fitted  so  thoroughly  for 
the  important  places  to  which  they  will  be  called  in  after  life  ?  One 
thing  only  remains  for  us  who  have  hj  the  vote  of  the  people  been 
placed  as  the  guardians  of  our  public  schools,  and  that  is  to  be  careful 
that  the  objects  for  which  our  schools  were  first  established,  viz.,  piety, 
morality,  and  learning,  shall  not  be  merged  into  the  last  named  by  these 
good  old  pioneers,  nor  to  forget  to  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  instruct  our  children  in  the  school-room.  There  are  at 
least  some  who  have  in  both  mind-  and  heart  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  your  children,  and  feel  the  same  concernment  which  rested  so  heavily 
upon  the  authorities  of  this  our  good  city  of  Boston  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies ago.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  some  of  my  co-workers  who  sit 
upon  this  platform  to-day.  We  do  not  call  ourselves  old-fashioned  nor 
out  of  date  for  feeling  this  care  and  responsibility  so  heavily  laid  upon 
us.     AVe  greatly  desire  to  do  the  best  good  possible  for  your  children. 

This  beautiful  building  with  all  its  ajjj^ointments  stands  dedicated 
to-day.  And  may  it  ever  stand  a  monument  to  all  who  are  privileged 
here  to  be  taught  in  the  way  of  piety,  morality,  and  learning. 

Mr.  Capen.  —  We  have  upon  this  platform  a  gentleman 
who,  ever  since  I  have  been  on  the  Board,  has  shown  his 
interest  in  a  score  of  ways  in  this  community.  He  has 
written  me  many  letters,  and  his  whole  interest  and  thought 
have  been  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  provide  this  building. 
I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Davidson,  of  West  Roxbury. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FRANK  A.   DAVIDSON. 

It  gives  iiie  great  jjleasure  to-day  to  be  present  with  you  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  monument  to  a  fallen  hero,  and  enjoy  the  formal  tender 
of  another  school-house  from  the  city  to  her  (iitizens. 

And  let  me  at  this  time  remind  every  resident  in  West  Roxbury  that 
our  jjresent  School  Committee,  so  ably  represented  hy  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Capen,  have  been  ever  mindful  the  past  few  years  of  the  great  need  of 
this  community  in  this  respect.  Their  enei-gy  and  argument  in  our 
behalf  are  well  known  to  you  all,  and  their  anticipation  of  our  future 
needs  will  be  long  remembered  when  the  youngest  j^upil  of  to-day  shall 
fill  the  place  to  which  he  is  destined  in  the  future. 

And  to  the  present  and  past  teachers  of  this  school,  who,  through 
difficulties  almost  unconquerable,  have  year  by  year  taught  and  gradu- 
ated the  classes  with  Iionor,  to  become  our  future  citizens,  our  hearty 
thanks  are  due. 

It  seems  but  a  short  time  ago  that  our  jjublic  schools  wei'e  established, 
but  what  a  factor  they  are  to-day  in  the  aftaii's  of  tlie  Commonwealth. 

From  the  records  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  Ave 
learn  that,  while  living  in  Holland,  poor  in  worldly  goods  and  sur- 
rounded by  people  with  customs  foreign  to  their  own,  they  were  neces- 
sarily charged  with  the  education  of  their  children,  and  Avhile  thej^ 
followed  the  occupation  of  cotton-weavers,  wool-carders,  and  printers, 
they  were  all  probably  men  of  education. 

Doubtless  this  practice  of  family  education  they  brought  with  them, 
and  continued  until  the  growth  of  the  colony  seemed  to  them  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  pul)lic  scliools. 

The  early  rulers  and  military  leaders,  as  Avell  as  elders,  were  these 
home-taught  men,  and  their  attainments  bear  witness  to  the  character  of 
their  instruction. 

They  jirovided  funds  for  their  schools  by  the  profits  arising  from  fish- 
ing and  the  sale  of  land  bought  from  the  Indians. 

In  1639  these  resolute  men  enacted  and  declared  "  that  no  imposition, 
law,  or  ordinance  be  made  or  imposed  upon  us  by  ourselves  or  others  at 
present  or  to  come  but  such  as  shall  be  made  or  imposed  by  consent  or 
according  to  the  free  liberties  of  the  State,  and  not  otherwise." 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  these  schools,  founded  by  the  men  who  de- 
manded free  liberties,  should  send  forth  a  lad  of  whom  the  great  war 
Governor  of  this  State  wrote  in  1863  :  "A  young  man  of  military  ex- 
perience, of  firm  anti-slavery  principles,  ambitious,  sui3erior  to  a  vulgar 
contempt  of  color,  and  having  faith  in  the  caj^acity  of  colored  men  for 
military  service,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  rank  and  honor  "  ? 

This  young  man  was  Capt.   Robert  G.  Shaw,   and  when  Governor 
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Andi-ew  selected  Captain  Shaw  to  command  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachu- 
setts, he  chose  wisely,  as  it  required  great  courage  and  resokition  to  en- 
list with  the  regiment,  as  the  chances  seemed  to  be  that  officers  and  men 
if  captured  would  not  be  treated  according  to  the  usages  of  civilized 
Avar,  but  Would  be  massacred,  as  at  Fort  Pillow. 

It  seems  to  me  most  appropriate  that  the  beautiful  flag  unfurled  from 
yonder  stafl"  should  be  first  thrown  to  the  breeze  to-day.  As  in  May, 
1863,  on  a  clear  and  cloudless  day  at  Readville,  our  neighboring  village, 
this  gallant  regiment  received  in  hollow  square  Governor  Andrew  and 
his  military  statT. 

Brilliant  in  color,  and  like»this  of  finest  texture  fluttering  in  the  fi-esh 
breeze  blowing,  the  flags  destined  for  the  regiment  were  ready  for  pres- 
entation . 

They  were  four  in  number,  says  the  historian  of  the  regiment, —  a 
National  flag,  a  State  color,  an  emblematic  banner  of  white  silk  with 
the  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  motto,  "  Liberty,  Loyalty, 
and  Unity,"  and  another  with  a  cross  upon  a  blue  field  and  the  motto. 
In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces. 

Standing  in  plain  attire,  facing  Colonel  Shaw,  Governor  Andrew 
publicly  thanked  him,  his  command,  his  men,  for  their  support  and  the 
character,  the  manly  character,  the  zeal,  the  manly  zeal,  of  the  colored 
citizens  who  had  cast  their  lots  in  the  defence  of  the  Union.  To  quote 
from  his  own  words  at  this  time,  he  says,  "  I  stand  or  fall  as  a  man  and 
a  magistrate  with  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  history  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts  Regiment." 

He  presented  the  star-spangled  banner  of  the  Republic  with  the 
words,  "Whenever  its  folds  shall  be  unfurled  it  will  mark  the  path  to 
glory.  Let  its  stars  be  the  inspiration  of  yourself,  your  officers,  and 
your  men." 

As  he  presented  the  State  flag,  he  reminded  the  Fifty-fourth  that 
they  were  "  now  men  of  the  old  Bay  State  also,  and  whatever  may  be 
said  of  any  other  flag  which  has  kissed  the  sunlight  or  been  borne  on 
any  field,  I  have  the  pride  and  honor  to  declare  that  the  State  colors  of 
Massachusetts  have  never  been  surrendered  to  any  foe.  You  will  never 
part  with  it  so  long  as  a  splinter  of  the  staft'  or  a  thread  of  its  web 
remains  within  your  grasp." 

And  then,  in  turn,  were  presented  the  emblematic  banners,  one  bearing 
the  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  watchwords  "Liberty, 
Loyalty,  and  Unity,"  the  blue  silk,  with  cross  and  motto,  J?i  Hoc  Signo 
Vinces.  The  last  was  the  present  of  the  mother,  sisters,  and  friends  of 
Lieutenant  Putnam. 

I  repeat,  that  it  is  appropriate  we  unfurl  to-day  this  splendid  banner, 
bearing  the  added    stars  of    a  reunited  country,  a   present  from   the 
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ladies  and  friends  of  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  on  tlie  daj-  of  this 
dedication. 

It  becomes  m}-  pleasure  to  present  to  the  school,  in  behalf  of  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  School,  this  history  of  the  Fifty- fourth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantr}',  written  by  one  of  their 
gallant  captains,  and  it  can  be  better  told  by  the  gentlemen  present, 
members  of  this  "  Brave  Black  Regiment,"  how  faithfully  this  heroic 
band  preserved  the  honor  of  the  State  and  of  its  chief  magistrate. 

You  all  recall  the  early  inactivity  of  this  regiment,  how  it  sought  for 
opportunity  to  prove  its  coui-age,  and  not  until  the  assault  on  Fort 
Wagner,  this  strongest  single  earthwork  known  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare, was  this  opportunity  given. 

Hungry  and  weary  we  see  the  regiment  at  Morris  Island  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1863.  Formed  in  columns  of  wings  at  a  short  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  the  works,  the  men  of  the  Fitty-fourtli  Avere  ordered  to  lie 
down,  muskets  loaded,  but  not  capped,  and  bayonets  fixed. 

To  the  Fiftj'-fourth  h;id  been  given  the  post  of  honor,  not  by  chance, 
but  by  deliberate  selection.  To  many  a  gallant  man  these  scenes  were 
the  last  of  earth. 

About  this  time.  Colonel  Shaw  walked  back  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hallowell  and  said,  "I  shall  go  in  advance  with  the  National  flag. 
You  will  keep  the  State  flag  with  you.  It  will  give  them  something  to 
rail}-  round.  We  shall  take  the  fort,  or  die  there."'  How  nobly,  also, 
when  General  Strong  addressed  the  Fifty-fourth,  and  calling  out  the 
color-bearer,  said,  "If  this  man  should  fall,  who  will  lift  the  flag  and 
carry  it  on  ? ''     Tlie  intrepid  colonel  answered,  "  I  will !  " 

In  the  face  of  this  danger  to  come,  he  spoke  to  his  men  with  great 
courage,  telling  them  that  the  eyes  of  thousands  would  look  ujjon  their 
night's  work;  and  then  came  the  command,  "Forward!"  and  they 
pressed  on,  now  only  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  At  that  mo- 
ment Wagner  became  a  monument  of  fire,  from  Avhich  poured  forth  a 
stream  of  shot  and  shell. 

On,  on,  led  Colonel  Shaw,  until  nothing  but  a  ditch  se2Jarated  the 
stormers  and  the  foe.  Down  through  three  feet  of  water  they  mount 
the  slope.  Both  flags  are  planted  on  the  parapet;  Colonel  Shaw,  from 
first  to  last  leading  his  regiment,  gaining  the  rampart.  He  stood  shout- 
ing, "Forward,  Fifty-fourth!"  and  then  fell  dead,  shot  through  the 
heart;  and  "thus  by  the  bayonets  of  his  regiment  was  the  name  of 
Colonel  Shaw  pricked  into  the  roll  of  immortal  honor." 

The  first  monument  to  his  memory  was  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  freed  colored  children  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

And  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  a  fitting  token  stands  in  a  public  phice 
to  point  the  lesson  of  Colonel  Shaw's  life  and  glorious  death. 
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Mr.  Capen. — It  has  been  suggested  already  here  to-day 
that  there  are  two  gentlemen  who  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  naming  of  this  school.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Cowing,  is  so  modest  he  refuses  to  speak.  But  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Charles  A.  He  wins,  who,  I  believe, 
is  the  one  who  first  suggested  the  name,  is  Avilling  to  stand 
before  you  and  say  a  few  words.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Mr.  Hewins. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  A.  HEWINS. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  a  few  words  in  belialf  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 
West  Roxbiuy,  those  who  j^ersonally  knew  Robert  Shaw. 

I  saAv  him  baptized  by  Theodore  Parker  in  the  old  meeting-house  that 
stands  yonder  at  the  corner  of  Church  street.  I  remember  him  after- 
ward as  a  lithe,  handsome,  fair-liaired  boy,  with  an  almost  girlish 
beauty.  I  think  of  him  next  as  a  student  of  Harvard  University,  coming 
home  every  Sunday  to  worship  in  the  old  church. 

I  recall  him  later,  in  his  young  manhood,  at  the  breaking  out  of  tlie 
war,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Massachusetts  Second  Regiment,  recruited  and 
organized  here,  at  Brook  Farm.  You  remember  that  James  Freeman 
Clai'ke,  who  owned  the  farm,  said  afterward,  that  the  best  paying  crop 
that  was  ever  raised  there  was  the  Second  Regiment. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Colonel  Shaw  he  was  on  horseback  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  (colored),  marching  doMMi 
Washington  street  to  embark  for  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  killed  at  tlie  head  of  his  black  soldiers,  at  the  head  of  a 
storming  party,  at  the  crest  of  the  pai'apet,  swoi'd  in  hand,  in  that  des- 
perate and  unsuccessful  assault  on  Fort  Wagner. 

In  all  these  years  the  imisression  he  made  was  of  a  finely  trained, 
thoughtful  and  sensitive,  but  perfectly  healthy,  nature,  keenly  enjoy- 
ing life ;  but  you  get  the  feeling,  also,  that  he  had  character  to  be  de- 
pended on,  that  in  any  emergency  he  Would  be  true  as  steel  to  his  sense 
of  duty ;  and  that  was  whj''  Governor  Andrew  chose  him  for  that  great 
trust  and  post  of  danger. 

And  this  building  is  named  for  him,  and  his  portrait  is  on  the  wall,  that 
his  life  and  character  may  be  an  example  to  you,  children,  coming  more 
closely  home  to  you  than  the  lives  and  examples  of  the  heroes  in  your 
books.  You  will  read  of  Leonidas,  the  Greek,  who,  with  his  little  band 
of  three  hundred  men,  kept  the  pass  at  ThermojDylEe  against  the  countless 
Persian  host,  every  man  knowing  that  he  was  to  stay  there  and  die,  l)ut 
keej)  the  invaders  back  as  long  as  life  lasted  ;  or  of  Arnold  Winkelried, 
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of  Switzerland,  who  when  his  few  brave  men  were  about  to  be  over- 
whehiied  by  the  invading  Anstrians,  rushed  forward  and  gathered  into 
his  own  breast  the  spears  of  the  opposing  ranlv  of  enemies,  thus  opening 
a  way  which  his  followers  instantly  made  a  path  of  A'ictory,  but  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  patriot  martyr ;  or  you  will  learn  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  vouno-  French  girl,  who  in  the  hour  of  her  country's  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress heard  voices  in  the  air  which  summoned  her  to  the  leadersliip  of 
armed  men  and  to  victory.  You  will  be  told  of  John  Hampden,  of  Eng- 
land, of  Joseph  Warren,  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  in  all  the  brilliant  galaxy 
of  the  names  of  hei'oes  whom  the  world  delights  to  honor,  there  is  none 
with  a  brighter  and  purer  light  than  that  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

I  trust,  sir,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  this  young  hero,  the 
children  of  this  school  may  be  gathered  in  this  room,  andmiderthe  stars 
and  stripes  floating  fi'om  yonder  staff  may  be  told  the  story  of  his 
beautiful  life,  and  his  devotion  to  a  high  ideal  of  duty ;  and  that  they 
may  long  hold  his  name  in  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

O  friends  !  it  is  given  to  few,  the  happy  felicity  of  dying  for  love  of 
truth  and  right,  but  it  is  duty  to  keep  ready  for  the  call,  remembering 
the  words  of  our  New  England  poet: 

"  Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply, 
'  'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe 
When  for  tlie  truth  he  ought  to  die.'" 

Mr.  Capen.  —  This  occasion  would  he  incomplete  if  you 
did  not  hear  front  your  neighbor  and  friend,  the  friend  of  us 
all,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  G.  Clark. 


ADDRESS    OF    REV.    DR.    M.    G.    CLARK. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  being  present  on  this  occasion.  I  count  this 
school,  with  its  appointments,  as  the  high-water  mark  of  our  modern 
civilization.  It  exjjresses  that  which  is  best  and  profoundest  and  at  the 
foundation  of  it.  I  have  been  gratified  with  the  thought  that  these  boys 
and  girls,  and  teachers  too,  in  many  a  weary  hour  of  patient  labor,  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  noljle  sentiments  expressed  here,  and  by  the  noble 
associations  which  they  will  connect  with  their  work  henceforth ;  but  I 
want  to  mention  one  little  incident  to  show  the  practical,  every-day 
value  of  this  education. 

I  read  some  years  ago  in  an  address  of  President  Hill's,  of  Harvard, 
this  statement.     He  had  been  to  the  watch   factory  at  Waltham,   had 
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ascertained  by  personal  inquiry  the  number  of  months  of  schooling  and 
the  amount  of  wages  each  laborer  had,  and  he  found  there  was  a  cor- 
rpspondenee  between  the  months  of  schooling  and  the  amount  of  their 
earnings.  The  habit  of  attention  and  the  disci2)lined  mind,  when  ap- 
plied to  common  labors  of  that  sort,  and  nice  labors,  too,  as  in  watch- 
making, wrought  the  greater  results. 

I  would  have  you  all  bear  in  mind  just  one  rule,  one  precept,  which  I 
want  to  give  you.  It  is  this :  Do  your  best  every  time.  Do  your  best 
in  your  study.  Do  your  best  at  home.  Help  your  father  and  mother  as 
you  have  opportunity.  Everywhere,  in  everything,  do  your  very  best 
every  time,  and  success  will  wait  upon  you.  The  man  that  thus  labors 
to  do  his  best,  wherever  he  is,  eveiy  time,  is  sure  of  success  ;  and  those 
people  that  are  driven  to  the  wall  are  those  that  fail  to  put  their  best 
eiforts  forth.  So  much  in  the  line  of  common  things.  We  must  all  get 
a  living,  and  we  are  sure  of  it  if  we  do  our  best  every  time.  Please 
remember  that,  boys  and  girls. 

Now  one  thought  further.  When  George  Ticknor,  the  historian  of 
Spanish  Literature,  was  on  his  way  to  Spain,  he  made  a  call  on  Madame 
De  Stael,  the  most  accomplished  French  woman  of  her  time,  and  she 
said  to  him:  "You  Americans  are  the  advance  guard  of  the  human 
race,  you  are  the  future  of  the  Avorld."  That  is  what  she  could  say  then. 
What  would  she  say  now,  seventy  3ears  afterwards  ?  It  is  because  our 
common  school,  our  system  of  education,  reaching  so  widely  to  all 
classes,  has  brought  forward  and  developed  our  people  as  a  people, 
that  they  are  the  admiration  and  despair  of  the  Old  World. 

It  belongs  to  you,  boys  and  girls,  to  keep  up  the  record.  It  belongs 
to  these  teachei-s  and  to  this  School  Committee  to  keep  up  that  record, 
that  we  may  continue  to  be,  as  in  the  past,  the  foremost  people  of  the 
world.  "  Vous  etes  le  venir  du  monde."  You  are  the  future,  the  to- 
come,  of  the  world. 

I  congratulate  you,  boys  and  girls,  that  you  live  in  this  generation. 
It  would  have  been  another  thing  if  you  had  been  born  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  you  would  not  liave  had  any  chance  compared  with  what 
you  have  here.  It  means  a  great  deal  for  you,  and  the  world  expects 
more  of  you.  I  trust  you  will  expect  to  do  a  great  deal  more  and  better 
than  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  ever  thought  of.  So  will  you  make 
yourselves  a  part  of  the  future  of  this  country  and  of  the  world. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Tripp  read  tlie  "  Memoriaj  Positum"  of 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  exercises  were  clo^'ed  with  singing  by  the  pupils. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF    THE 

BOARD    OF    SUPERVISORS, 
1891-92. 


Boston  Poblic  Schools, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Boston,  Nov.  22,   1892. 

The  fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN   P.    SEAVER, 

Superintendent  PuhJic  Schools. 

To  the  School  Committee : 

The  Board  of  Supervisors,  as  required,  presents  to  3'ou  an 
account  of  its  work  for  the  year  endino'  Sept.  1,  1892  ;  ac- 
companying it  with  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  methods 
of  work  and  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

RETIREMENT    OF    MR.    MASON. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  leave  of  absence  was 
generously  granted  by  the  School  Board  to  one  of  the  super- 
visors, Samuel  W.  Mason,  and  this  leave  of  absence  was 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Not  finding  himself  strong 
enough  to  resume  the  work,  he  declined  a  reelection,  thus 
severing  his  connection  with  this  Board,  a  connection  which 
had  continued  since  its  organization,  nearly  seventeen  years 
ago.  He  had  earned  the  full  right  to  withdraw  from  active 
life.  For  forty  years,  a  subordinate  teacher,  master,  and 
supervisor,  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  city,  perform- 
ing with  marked  efficiency  all  the  duties  of  these  respective 
positions.  He  takes  with  him  into  his  retirement  the  respect 
of  his  co-workers  and  their  earnest  wish  for  his  enjoyment 
of  many  years  of  rich  and  happy  life  ;  and  respect  and  good 
wishes  also  of  the  many  now  strong  in  manhood,  who  felt 
his  vigorous  influence  in  their  school-days,  of  a  large  number 
of  teachers  who  profited  by  his  good  sense  and  wide  experi- 
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ence,  and  of  a  multitude  of  children  and  youth  who  enjoyed 
his  genial  and  invigorating  visits  to  their  school-rooms. 

INCREASE    OF    WORK. 

The  formation  of  new  grades  of  schools,  in  addition  to 
the  increase  of  the  numl^er  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  old 
grades,  has  considerably  added  to  the  work  of  the  super- 
visors. As  all  the  work  last  year  had  to  be  done  by  five 
supervisors,  instead  of  six,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
make  their  round  of  visits  to  the  schools  with  the  accustomed 
regularity  and  frequency.  Much  of  their  time,  also,  was 
demanded  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  importance  to 
the  schools,  visiting  schools  for  special  purposes,  writing  re- 
ports, preparing  for  and  conducting  examinations.  These 
things  are  mentioned  to  indicate  the  cause  of  any  seeming 
neglect  of  the  schools  in  the  respective  circuits  of  the  indi- 
vidual supervisors. 

ITEMS    OF    WORK. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  of  the  super- 
visors have  been  so  often  enumerated  that  nothino;  more 
seems  to  be  necessaiy  than  to  refer  to  Chap.  XTII.  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  and  to  state  that  the  requirements  of 
that  chapter  have  been  as  far  as  possible  met.  The  usual 
statistics  in  reference  to  examinations  and  their  results  will 
be  found  in  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  amiss  to  suggest  that  the  report  re- 
quired in  January  of  the  supervisors  comes,  under  present 
arrangements,  too  early  for  a  new  supervisor  to  get  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  schools  assigned  him  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  full  and  detailed  report ;  also,  that  these  re- 
ports come  at  a  time  when  not  much  importance  is  attached 
to  them.  Will  it  not  answer  a  better  purpose  to  combine 
the  January  report  with  the  May  report,  and  thus  have  re- 
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corded  in  the  books  kept  at  the  office  its  essential  features  ? 
The  supervisors'  figures  in  these  books  will  be  all  the  more 
expressive  if  accompanied  by  a  fuller  statement  of  cpn- 
ditions,  methods,  and  results. 

ORAL     EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  supervisors,  as  circumstances 
favor,  examine  orally  various  classes  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools.  Towards  the  close  of  last  year  they  ex- 
amined the  first  class  of  each  grammar  school  in  civil  gov- 
ernment, according  to  previous  announcement.  At  the 
request  of  the  superintendent  they  also  ascertained  what 
had  been  done  in  this  class  in  physics,  in  "lectures  and  con- 
versations on  hygienic  duties,"  and  in  reading  the  biog- 
raphies of  "persons  famous  in  English  history."  These 
subjects  were  selected  for  this  special  consideration,  because 
they  were  not  included  in  the  diploma  examinations.  The 
results  of  the  examinations,  and  the  information  gained, 
were  reported  to  the  superintendent. 

The  oral  examination  has  some  advantages  not  possessed 
by  the  written.  It  can  be  made  to  suit  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  of  the  class  has  been  done,  to  cover  a  good 
deal  of  ground  without  tediousness,  to  deepen  impressions 
already  received,  and  to  excite  an  interest  in  further  study. 
It  is  true  that  it  does  not  get  at  individual  qualifications  and 
faithfulness  ;  but  it  does  get  at  the  method  and  scope  of 
the  teachins:,  the  general  interest  awakened,  and  the  real 
knowledge  gained.  It  seldom  excites  such  personal  anxiety 
as  to  hinder  the  free  action  of  the  mind.  The  examiner 
always  has  it  in  his  power  to  bring  the  class  into  the  best 
temper,  and  to  get  from  its  members  the  best  they  have  to 
ofive. 
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WRITTEN    EXAMINATIONS. 

There  is  no  intention,  however,  of  underestimating  the 
importance  of  written  examinations.  They  are  the  very 
best  means  of  ascertaining  the  outcome  of  the  work  done  in 
class,  as  far  as  its  individual  members  are  concerned,  in  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  time  that  can  be  given  to  that 
purj^ose.  Every  question  asked,  every  subject  presented, 
must  be  carefully  considered  by  all.'  There  can  be  no  help, 
no  ]-e-framing  of  the  question,  no  subsidiary  or  side  questions 
to  lead  up  to  or  suggest  the  full  answers  or  treatment  to  be 
given.  The  pupil  must  get  out  of  his  own  mental  store  all 
he  has  to  express,  and  must  put  it  in  such  form  as  he  can. 
The  examination  itself  is  excellent  training  for  him,  and  has 
an  educational  value  beyond  that  of  bringing  out  what  he 
knows,  or  proving  what  he  can  do,  as  evidence  of  his 
acquirements  and  faithfulness.  Written  tests  all  along  the 
school  course,  for  the  training  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  for  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  are  an  absolute  requirement.  The 
ability  to  get  a  proper  conception  of  what  a  question  seeks, 
to  ai'range  in  the  mind  a  just  and  full  answer,  and  to  express 
that  answer  in  s^ood  form  and  o-ood  Eno^lish,  is  one  of  the 
best  results  that  can  come  from  educational  processes,  and 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  and  patiently  striven  for. 

The  function  of  the  written  examination  is  so  far  distinct 
from  that  of  the  oral,  that  the  latter,  however  useful  in  test- 
ing the  mental  alertness  and  spirit  of  the  class,  however 
inspiring  from  its  free  range  and  leadings  into  what  lies  be- 
yond, cannot  be  substituted  for  the  former,  but  each  may 
well  supplement  the  other. 

DIPLOMA    EXAMINATIONS. 

The  diploma  examinations  must,  of  course,  be  largely  writ- 
ten. There  is  no  other  way  of  testing  the  individual  acquire- 
ments of  two  or  three  thousand  students  in  the  time  ofiven. 
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But  the  question  arises,  cannot  the  number  of  these  exam- 
inations be  reduced,  or  the  exammations  in  some  way  sim- 
plified? Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  crowd  so  many  and 
extended  examinations  into  a  week  or  ten  days  of  the  last 
month  of  the  school  year?  May  not  partial  examinations 
during  the  year  be  made  to  remove  the  necessity  for  full 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
ascertain  each  pupil's  proficiency  without  laying  such  stress 
upon  final  examinations?  These  questions  are  certainly 
worth  considering. 

There  is  one  influence  ot  the  diploma  examinations  that  can- 
not be  too  earnestly  guarded  against,  —  the  influence  that 
tends  to  make  the  passing  of  the  examination  the  main  thing, 
rather  than  that  quickening  and  enlargement  of  the  mind 
that  comes  from  the  gaining  and  holding  of  real  knowledge. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  classes  to  be  examined  are  largely  shaped  by  the  super- 
visors' examinations,  and  much  of  the  teaching  and  study 
is  for  the  direct  pui'pose  of  passing  those  examinations. 
Though  there  are  exceptional  cases,  it  is  still  true  that 
studies  not  subjected  to  diploma  examination  are  not  pushed 
with  the  same  vigor  as  are  the  other  studies. 

The  point  is,  that  so  much  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
examination,  that  the  passing  it  has  an  exaggerated  impor- 
tance. It  is  placing  the  reaching  of  a  mile-post,  along  the 
way,  above  the  pleasure  and  enrichment  from  the  journey, 
and  the  impulse  and  power  to  journey  onward.  And,  be- 
sides, some  of  the  practices  of  the  schools  tend  to  deepen 
the  impression  that  the  examinations  are  a  finality.  These 
over,  there  is  no  longer  any  holding  together  of  the  class  for 
solid  work,  either  to  make  up  deficiencies  or  for  further 
advance ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  disposed  to  go 
on  with  any  study  from  pure  interest  in  it  is  by  no  means 
large. 

It  is  the  one  disadvantage  of  the  free  text-book  system,  in 
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many  ways  so  beneficent,  that  it  aids  in  confining  study  to 
the  schools  for  school  results.  The  pupils  leave  the  schools 
empty-handed.  They  have  no  books  to  which  they  have 
become  attached,  to  recall  the  school  course  and  tempt  to  a 
reperusal  of  their  pages,  or  revive  an  interest  in  old  prob- 
lems ;  no  books,  in  too  many  cases,  to  lure  them  on  to  still 
further  explorations  in  the  great  field  of  knowledge.  It 
therefore  rests  all  the  more  upon  the  schools,  through  their 
methods  and  purposes,  to  counteract  this  tendency  to  regard 
school  accomplishment  as  anything  final.  The  passing  of 
an  examination  with  whatever  credit,  the  parchment  duly 
signed  and  publicly  delivered  with  whatever  honor,  are  as 
nothing  to  the  habit  of  obedience,  the  desire  of  knowledge, 
the  delight  in  mental  wrestlings,  the  aptitude  for  work, 
which  should  l)e  the  grand  results  of  school  instruction  and 
training. 

THE  MARK  FOR  THE  YEAR'S  WORK. 

It  should  be  stated  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
remarks,  that  the  granting  of  diplomas  depends  only  par- 
tially upon  the  results  of  the  diploma  examinations.  Those 
remarks  are  made,  not  against  the  principle  upon  Avhich  diplo- 
mas are  granted,  but  simply  with  the  view  of  looking  for 
some  method  of  relieving  the  last  weeks  of  the  school  year 
of  some  pressure,  and  of  removing  the  temptation  to  con- 
centrate so  much  eflbrt  upon  the  preparation  for  examina- 
tions ;  and  with  the  desire  that  a  healthful  interest  may  be 
excited  and  continued  in  the  studies  themselves.  In  actual 
fact,  just  as  much  weight  is  given  to  the  principal's  estimate 
of  the  student's  work  for  the  year,  as  is  given  to  the  results  of 
the  final  examination.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  in  this 
report  a  description  of  the  "Z  Blank,"  and  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  upon  which  diplomas  are  granted  by  the 
Committee  on  Examinations. 

One  word,  however,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  getting 
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at  this  estimate  of  work  seems  to  be  needed.  The  principals 
do  not  all  follow  the  same  method.  With  some,  the  mark 
given  is  the  average  mark  of  examinations  held  during  the 
year.  With  others,  it  is  made  up  from  the  record  of  reci- 
tations, but  is  still  an  average  mark.  There  are  cases  where 
the  improvement  of  the  pupil  himself  is  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. To  the  supervisors  this  last  seems  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  of  all,  — the  work  of  the  year  as  shown 
in  the  increase  of  the  student's  power  of  application  to  the 
subject,  in  his  increase  of  ability  to  pursue  and  comprehend 
it.  They  do  not  counsel  the  average  mark,  but  rather  one 
that  shows  the  outcome  of  the  year's  study.  A  student  in 
his  first  attacks  upon  a  sul)ject  may  be  so  weak  as  to  get  no 
mark  above  5.  But,  at  last,  having  gained  some  insight 
into  it,  he  pursues  it  with  a  quickened  interest,  which  wins 
for  him  always  the  mark  of  excellence.  This  average  mark, 
therefore,  might  be  3  ;  but  the  mark  he  ought  to  receive  is 
emphatically  1.  On  the  other  hand,  a  student  may  beofin 
well  and  end  poorly.  It  is  the  final  outcome,  as  shown  in 
his  mental  condition,  that  should  be  the  measure  of  his 
scholarship. 

It  seems  proper  to  add  that  the  result  of  the  diploma  ex- 
amination should  have  no  influence  whatever  in  determinino- 
the  mark  to  be  given  for  the  year's  work.  In  fact,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  mark  is  entered  before  the  result  of  that  ex- 
amination is  known.  The  two  marks,  equally  potential  in 
determining  the  final  result,  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other  ;  and  are  intended,  taken  together,  to  represent  fairly 
the  student's  ability  and  faithfulness. 

THE    Z    BLANK. 

This  "blank"  is  a  large  sheet,  with  the  proper  columns 
and  headings  for  displaying  the  marks  of  each  member  of 
the  graduating  class  of  a  school  in  the  several  studies,  and 
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the  general  estimate  of  his  or  her  schohirship  and  character. 
Under  the  general  headings  designating  the  studies  there 
are,  in  each  case,  two  columns  ;  one  for  the  principal's  mark 
for  the  year's  work,  and  the  other  for  the  diploma  examina- 
tion mark.  Figures  are  used  as  follows  :  1  denotes  excel- 
lent;  2,  good;  3,  passable;  4,  unsatisfactory;  5,  poor;  6, 
very  poor.  The  headings  on  the  high  school  blank  are 
English,  Reading,  History,  and  Civil  Government,  Foreign 
Languages,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  solid  Geometry  or 
Drawing.  English  is  subjected  to  two  examinations,  one 
including  Milton,  and  the  other  including  Shakespeare,  and 
has  two  sets  of  columns,  or  four  marks  ;  as,  also,  has  His- 
tory and  Civil  Government.  In  getting  the  total  values  of 
marks,  those  under  English  are  multiplied  by  5  ;  under 
Reading  and  History  and  Civil  Government  by  4 ;  under  the 
other  subjects  by  7.  This  allows  to  English  20  per  cent,  of 
the  general  result ;  to  Reading  8  per  cent.  ;  to  History  and 
Civil  Government  16  per  cent.  ;  and  to  each  of  the  other 
subjects  14  per  cent.  These  percentages  are  not  supposed 
to  be  arranged  on  an  exact  scale  of  educational  values,  —  as 
the  matter  of  convenience  has  a  little  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  manner  of  getting  at  the  general  result.  For  in- 
stance :  supposing  all  the  marks  against  a  student's  name  be 
a  "1"  in  each  colunm,  the  grand  total  Avill  be  100;  if  a 
"  2,"  it  will  be  200  ;  if  a  "  3,"  it  will  be  300  ;  and  so  on.  As 
a  total,  then,  100  denotes  excellent;  200,  good;  300,  pass- 
able ;  400,  unsatisfactory  ;  500,  poor ;  and  600,  very  poor. 
It  is  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  larger  the  number 
the  poorer  the  scholarship.  The  Committee  on  Examina- 
tions, as  a  rule,  grants  the  diploma  to  those  whose  total  does 
not  exceed  300.  There  are  always  cases  coming  very  near 
the  limit,  which  receive  special  consideration. 

The  sframmar  school  blank  is  of  the  same  form  and  em- 
bodies  the  same  principle.  The  headings  are  Geography, 
Composition,   Grammar,    Reading,    United  States   History, 
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Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Written  Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Sight 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  and  Singing.  Under  each  is 
placed  the  principal's  mark  for  the  work  of  the  year  and  the 
mark  for  the  diploma  examination.  The  marks  under  the 
first  two  subjects  are  multiplied  by  7  ;  under  the  next  three, 
by  5  ;  under  the  next  three,  by  4  ;  and  under  the  last  three, 
by  3.  This  gives  to  Geography  14  per  cent.  ;  to  Composi- 
tion and  Grammar,  24  per  cent.  ;  to  Reading,  10  per  cent.  ; 
to  United  States  Historjs  10  per  cent.  ;  to  Drawing,  8  per 
cent.  ;  to  Book-keeping,  8  per  cent.  ;  to  Arithmetic,  14  per 
cent.  ;  to  Penmanship,  6  per  cent.  ;  and  to  Singing,  6  per 
cent.  The  Committee  on  Examinations  awards  diplomas 
upon  the  same  principle  as  to  the  high  school  graduates  ; 
that  is,  to  those  whose  total  does  not  exceed  300.  The 
grammar  school  diploma  admits  to  the  high  school  ;  but 
only  those  graduates  whose  total  does  not  exceed  250  are 
admitted  clear.  The  others  receiving  diplomas  are  ad- 
mitted on  probation.  Those  members  of  the  graduating 
class  who  do  not  receive  diplomas,  if  their  conduct  has  been 
good,  may  receive  certificates  of  Honorable  Mention. 

The  blanks  that  have  been  described  are  those  of  June 
last.  Whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  list  of  subjects 
studied  in  the  schools,  it  involves  a  little  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  scale  of  percentages.  The  blanks  as  pro- 
posed for  next  year  will  show  some  such  changes. 

As  the  plan  of  the  Latin  school  blank  is  the  same,  only 
the  percentage  allowed  to  the  diflerent  subjects  need  be 
stated.  To  English,  French  or  German,  History  and 
Geography  as  one  subject,  and  Phj'-sics,  is  given  6  per  cent, 
each  ;  to  Sight  Translation  of  simple  Latin  prose  with  Forms 
and  Constructions,  Latin  Composition,  Sight  Translation  of 
simple  Attic  prose  with  Forms  and  Constructions,  and  Greek 
Composition,  8  per  cent,  each  ;  to  Sight  Translations  of  aver- 
age passages  from  Homer  or  of  less  difficult  passages  from 
Homer  and  Herodotus,  and   Sight  Translation  of  passages 
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from  Cicero  and  Virgil,  12  per  cent,  each;  Algebra  through 
quadratic  equations,  and  Plane  Geometry,  10  per.  cent  each. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

There  is  much  discussion  among  those  interested  in  edu- 
cational  progress    in   regard  to  the   contents  of  courses   of 
study,  especially  in  regard  to  what  shall  be  the  course  for 
grammar  schools.     The  tendency  is  to  lessen  the  demands 
upon  certain  subjects  and  to  find  place  for  the  introduction 
of  other  subjects  of  study.     Many  of  the  changes  suggested 
are,  on  the   whole,  reasonable,  and   under  favorable  condi- 
tions can  be  made  with  advantage.     But  the  problem  to  be 
solved  in  this  city  is,  how  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
present    courses    of    study   in    the    primary    and    grammar 
schools,  —  courses  which  are  the  result  of  a  careful  revision 
of  the  old  courses  to    meet  the  demands  for  physical    and 
normal  training,  the  obligations  of  legal  requirements,  and 
to  provide  for  increased  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
observing  and  thinking  faculties.      Can  all  that  is  required 
be  done  in  the  three  and  six  years  assigned  respectively  to 
primary  and  grammar  school  work?      It  will  certainly  be 
unwise  to   lay  other  burdens  upon  the   schools  before  this 
question  has  l)een  answered. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  the 
teachers  labor,  and  indicate  ways  by  which  their  efforts 
may  be  made  more  conducive  to  the  ends  sought.  This  will 
be  done  under  the  headings  of  school  organization  and  class 
management. 

SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION. 

Only  those  who  have  given  some  thought  to  the  matter 
are  aware  hovv  much  more  is  now  demanded  of  teachers,  and 
how  much  more  individual  work  and  direction  are  required 
of  them,  than  formerly.     When  the  ratio  of  fifty-six  pupils 
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to  a  teacher  was  established,  if  the  pupils  classed  well  to- 
gether, the  number  was  not,  perhaps,  excessive.  The  school 
hours  were  more  than  now,  and  the  number  of  studies 
was  less.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  lessening  of  the 
time  at  the  teacher's  disposal,  and  the  required  increase 
of  accomplishment  within  that  time,  make  the  duties  of  the 
teacher  more  exacting  than  in  former  years.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  language  work  now  done  in  the  schools  with 
that  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  written  exercises 
that  must  pass  under  the  observation  of  the  teachers  have 
increased  at  least  fivefold.  However  skilful  the  teachers 
may  be  in  guiding  their  classes,  the  number  of  exercises  re- 
quiring individual  criticism  is  large,  and  the  time  for  such 
critism  is  very  limited.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  to  every 
pupil  the  needed  help.  If  time  is  taken  to  reiterate  to  the 
class  such  former  instruction  as  the  weakest  pupils  require, 
the  more  advanced  are  wearied,  their  enthusiasm  chilled,  and 
their  advancement  hindered.  Drawing,  also,  which  is  now 
something  more  than  the  mere  copying  of  lines  and  figures, 
demands  more  individual  direction  than  formerly.  Then 
come  manual  training  and  elementary  science  with  their 
claims  upon  the  teachers  for  special  attention.  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  strongly  stated  that,  under  present  conditions,  fifty- 
six  pupils  to  a  teacher  are  too  many,  and  especially  too 
many  if  all  the  class  must  be  carried  in  the  given  time  to  the 
promotion  limit. 

There  are  other  important  considerations  that  might  be 
urged  in  this  connection ;  one  of  these  is  certainly  of  great 
weight.  The  larger  the  class  the  more  difficult  becomes  the 
discipline,  and  the  greater  the  temptation  to  take  short  and 
decisive  methods  of  securing  an  outward  order,  rather  than 
by  just  and  more  radical  methods  to  establish  a  real  order. 
In  the  press  of  so  many  daily  duties  the  great  duty  of  making 
school  life  amoral  discipline  is  likely  to  be  often  overlooked. 
Surely,  if  dealing  with  individuals  is  necessary  as  an  aid 
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to  physical  and  mental  growth,  it  is  all  the  more  required 
in  finding  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  pupils,  and  winning  them 
to  a  love,  and  training  them  in  the  practice,  of  right  doing. 

When  it  is  called  to  mind,  also,  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  pupils  leave  school  before  reaching  even  the  third  class 
of  the  grammar  school,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  strong 
reason  for  so  organizing  the  lower  classes  that  there  may 
be  gained  in  them  the  best  elementary  education  possible  for 
meeting  the  demands  of  life.  There  is  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  much  more  may  be  accomplished  in  these  classes 
than  now,  if  teachers  can  be  allowed  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  a  less  number  of  pupils. 

As  the  present  accommodations  furnished  by  the  school 
buildings  do  not  allow  any  increase  of  class  divisions,  and 
the  building  of  new  houses  is  a  slow  and  expensive  process, 
it  is  worth  considering  what  can  be  done  to  increase  the 
teaching  force  of  the  schools  under  the  present  conditions  of 
school  accommodations.  The  Hancock  School  furnishes  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  something  may  be 
done  in  this  direction.  In  this  school  there  are  allowed  by 
special  votes  of  the  School  Committee  five  ungraded  classes. 
These  classes  are  upon  the  basis  of  thirty-five  pupils  to  a 
teacher.  Four  of  these  teachers  and  some  of  the  teachers 
of  the  graded  classes  take  a  few  more  pupils  than  the  as- 
signed number,  and  thus  leave  one  teacher  free  to  do  such 
special  work  in  all  the  classes  as  the  master  appoints.  This 
teacher  was  selected  because  of  her  skill  in  teaching  elemen- 
tary science,  and  she  now  directs  the  observation  and  study 
coming  under  that  head  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  lower 
classes.  This  arrangement  is  leading  to  a  systematic, 
thorough,  and  delightful  study  of  a  subject  much  neglected 
in  many  schools,  and  affording  considerable  relief  to  the 
regular  class  teachers  by  enabling  them  to  concentrate  their 
attention  upon  other  branches  of  study,  giving  them  time  to 
prepare  and   look  over  exercises,  and  to  render  some  aid  to 
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individual  pupils.  Here,  certainly,  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
way  by  which  something  may  be  done  to  increase  the  effect- 
iveness of  school  work. 

If  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  were  allowed 
teachers  upon  the  basis  of  fifty  pupils  to  a  teacher,  the 
teachers  in  charge  of  rooms  might  retain  in  their  several 
rooms  the  same  number  of  pupils  as  now,  —  fifty-six,  —  and 
the  same  responsibility  for  their  instruction  and  management 
continue.  The  surplus  of  six  to  a  room  in  eight  room.s 
would  allow  the  appointment  of  another  teacher;  in  sixteen 
or  seventeen  rooms,  of  two  teachers  ;  the  additional  teacher 
or  teachers  to  do  departmental  or  other  assigned  work. 
The  labors  of  the  regular  class  teachers  would  in  one  way 
be  lightened  by  the  help  rendered,  but  only  to  enable  them 
to  work  with  more  persistent  endeavor  and  greater  efficacy 
for  the  general  and  individual  good  of  their  pupils.  The 
object  in  view  in  arranging  the  work  for  such  additional 
teacher  or  teachers  would  ])e  to  have  the  most  efficient  teach- 
ing in  all  branches  of  school  study  and  work,  by  giving  the 
teacljers,  to  some  extent,  the  work  for  which  they  have  the 
greatest  aptitude,  and  more  time  to  shape  their  instruction 
and  fit  it  to  classes  and  individuals,  to  prepare  and  look  over 
exercises,  and  to  meet  individual  needs ;  the  final  object 
being,  to  give  every  pupil  the  fullest  opportunity  of  profit- 
ing by  school  privileges.  The  cost  of  the  employment  of 
such  additional  teachers  would  be  far  more  than  compensated 
by  the  increased  attractiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  ; 
and,  more  than  likely,  by  shortening  the  time  required  for 
the  school  course. 

CLASS    MANAGEMENT. 

Next  may  be  considered  what  may  be  gained  by  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  procedure  in  the  class-rooms. 
Graded  schools  have  been  and  are  still  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  do  not  allow  all  the  pupils  to  work,  each  up  to  his 
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full  ability.  The  brighter  pupils  must  at  intervals  mark 
time,  that  the  slower-minded  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
catch  up  with  them.  Marking  time  does  very  well  in  gym- 
nastics, but  has  a  deadening  effect  in  its  application  to  mental 
efforts  ;  and,  by  and  by,  reduces  the  pupil  to  such  a  condi- 
tion that  marking  time  is  no  longer  required.  Only  that 
effort  is  made  which  is  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  class  ; 
and  the  habit  of  doing  one's  best  under  the  exhilaration  of 
quickening  influences  and  of  engaging  studies  gives  place  to 
the  habit  of  mediocre  exertion.  Who,  for  instance,  familiar 
with  the  schools,  has  not  been  often  saddened  to  find  pupils 
who  were  bright  and  eager  workers  in  the  primary  school, 
sunk  to  the  level  of  careless  plodders  in  some  lower  class  of 
a  grammar  school?  Who  has  not  found  in  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  primary  school  bright  children  from  the  kindergartens, 
subjected  to  the  same  processes  of  instruction,  and  kept  down 
with  the  new-comers  who  had  had  no  previous  training? 
These,  it  may  be  claimed,  are  exceptional  cases.  They  are, 
however,  not  infrequent ;  and  they  indicate  clearly  the  wrong 
done  by  the  neglect  of  the  true  principle  of  classification,  and 
a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  course  of  study. 

AVhat  can  ho  done,  then,  towards  enabling  every  pupil  in 
the  class  of  a  graded  school  to  work  up  to  his  full  ability, 
and  pass  from  one  grade  of  work  to  another  as  soon  as  he  is 
prepared  for  such  advance?  One  look  at  the  old-fashioned 
district  school  may  give  us  a  hint.  Notwithstanding  the 
manifest  advantages  of  the  graded  school,  the  ungraded  had 
some  advantages  it  is  best  to  keep  in  sight.  In  the  latter 
the  pupils  were  carefully  classed  in  the  various  studies  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  and  advancement,  but  the  way  was 
left  open  for  the  easy  and  prompt  passage  from  one  class  to 
another.  It  was  common  to  see  pupils  advance  from  one  class 
to  another  during  a  single  term  ;  and,  elated  by  their  success, 
push  on  eagerly  for  the  next  advance.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  bring  a  certain  number  of  pupils  to  a  fixed  level  of 
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attainment  in  all  studies  before  there  could  be  an  advance- 
ment of  pupils  in  any  study.  Can  there  not  be  something 
of  this  free  way  of  working  in  what  we  call  the  graded 
class  ? 

The  pupils  of  a  large  graded  class  are  seldom,  if  ever,  of 
the  same  absolute  grade  ;  but  they  are  near  enough  of  a  grade 
to  enable  a  teacher  to  make  very  much  of  her  instruction 
general,  and  herein  is  an  advantage.  If,  however,  she 
treats  them  as  all  of  a  grade,  and  endeavors  to  make  them 
all  move  on  together  at  an  average  pace,  she  does  not  give 
the  alert  minds  of  her  class  full  opportunity.  A  wiser  way 
would  be  to  allow  the  class  by  a  natural  process  to  become 
divided  into  sections,  and  one  section,  if  need  be,  to  advance 
faster  than  the  other.  The  course  of  study  lays  out  the 
work  for  the  different  classes  ;  but  it  does  not  require  that 
only  such  and  such  work  shall  be  done  in  any  particular 
school-room,  and  that  all  that  work  shall  be  done  by  all  the 
pupils  in  the  same  time.  It  means  that  what  it  outlines  for 
any  class  shall  be  done  as  a  stage  in  the  pupil's  progress  ; 
and  when  it  is  accomplished,  though  the  pupil  remain  in  the 
same  room  with  the  same  teacher,  he  is  entitled  to  pass  on 
to  the  next  stage.  It  is  a  wrong  to  him  to  hold  him  back. 
A  sixth  class  teacher,  for  instance,  should  not  think,  her 
sixth  class  work  having  been  accomplished  before  the  time 
for  regular  promotion,  that  it  is  forbidden  her  to  enter  upon 
the  fifth  class  work  ;  but  should  rather  feel  that  the  necessity 
is  upon  her  to  allow  no  slackening  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
her  pupils,  but  rather  to  give  them  the  pleasurable  excitement 
of  a  move  onward. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  pupils  ready  for  promotion  are 
held  back  because  there  are  not  accommodations  for  them  in 
the  room  occupied  by  the  next  class.  The  promotions  are 
made  upon  the  principle  that  as  only  so  many  pupils  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  room  above,  the  line  of  promotion 
must  be  drawn  at  that  limit.     There  can  be  no  question  that 
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this  is  entirely  right  as  far  as  passing  from  room  to  room  is 
concerned,  but  all  wrong  as  deciding  the  passing  from  class 
to  class.  There  is  always  room  in  the  class  above.  Let  the 
pupils  have  free  way  to  press  forward  and  occupy  it. 

There  may  be  schools  where  something  would  be  gained 
by  allowing  teachers  to  hold  their  classes  through  the  work 
of  two  or  three  grades.  A  thoroughly  good  primary  teacher, 
for  instance,  taking  fift}^  pupils  through  the  three  divisions  of 
the  primary  grade,  would  give  them  a  better  fitting  for  the 
grammar  school  than  would  three  different  teachers,  though 
equally  good,  taking  them  in  succession.  Much  time  is  lost 
in  gaining  the  acquaintance  of  the  pupils  and  learning  their 
individual  characteristics.  Besides,  each  teacher  keeps  with- 
in her  vision  only  the  narrow  limits  of  her  special  work. 
The  single  teacher,  thoroughly  understanding  the  abilities 
and  dispositions  of  her  pupils  from  the  beginning,  can  go 
along  with  them  step  by  step,  relating  her  instruction  and 
direction  to  the  farther-off  results  she  is  to  reach,  seizing  op- 
portunities to  connect  the  present  fact  or  experience  with 
things  to  be  accomplished  later.  The  same  thing  can  be 
said  in  reojard  to  arrano-ements  for  more  continuous  teaching 
in  the  grammar  schools.  Were  teachers  all  alike  capable, 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  advantage  of  such  arrange- 
ments. Are  they  not  of  sufficient  capability  in  most  schools 
to  carry  out  to  some  extent  such  a  plan  of  work,  with  some 
gain  for  the  pupils  ? 

Whatever  the  position  assigned  the  teacher  in  respect  to 
class  work,  however,  it  does  become  her  duty  when  she 
receives  a  class,  no  matter  how  it  is  labelled,  and  what 
work  it  is  supposed  to  undertake,  to  reach  as  soon  as  she 
can  a  knowledge  of  its  real  condition  as  a  whole,  and  in  re- 
spect to  its  individual  members.  Whatever  is  lacking  in 
previous  training  necessary  to  the  advance  she  is  called  upon 
to  make  must  first  be  supplied.  The  majority  of  pupils  may 
be  all  ready  to  go  on,  but  the  others  may  need  special  help 
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in  certain  directions.  Tlie  problem  is,  how  to  render  that 
special  help,  if  no  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the  o;eneral 
arrangements  of  the  school.  As  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  part  of  the  class  be  held  back  to  go  over  familiar 
ground  to  accommodate  the  rest  of  the  class,  as  is  too  often 
done  under  the  name  of  reviewing:,  the  division  of  the  class 
seems  a  necessity,  if  all  are  to  be  justly  dealt  with.  Teachers 
who  are  called  upon  to  teach  two  classes,  or  one  class  in 
two  sections,  generally  dislike  the  arrangement.  At  first 
thought,  it  seems  to  add  to  their  labors,  and  make  a  just 
distribution  of  their  time  and  efforts  more  difficult.  But 
what  if  it  does?  Are  they  not  willing  to  take  an  additional 
burden,  if  they  can  thereby  benefit  their  pupils?  They  will 
probably  iind,  however,  after  becoming  habituated  to  such 
an  arrangement  and  having  learned  how  to  make  the  right 
adjustments,  that  they  can  get  better  results,  and  carry  on 
their  work  with  more  ease,  because  with  more  satisfaction  to 
themselves. 

The  simultaneous  instruction  of  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  in 
all  their  studies  has  one  disadvantage  not  often  enough  con- 
sidered. It  either  compels  the  using  of  the  school  time 
almost  entirely  in  recitation,  or  some  other  general  exercise, 
or  it  deprives  the  teacher  of  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  to 
the  extent  she  might,  her  function  of  teaching.  Suppose 
one  hour  of  the  day  is  set  apart  for  arithmetic.  The  teacher 
may  require  one  half  of  the  hour  to  be  given  to  study,  while 
she  sits  at  her  desk  and  gives  such  individual  help  as  is 
requested,  and  give  the  other  half-hour  to  recitation.  The 
same  may  be  done  in  regard  to  other  studies.  The  half-hour 
is  occupied  with  a  class  of  fifty.  In  some  exercises  all  the 
pupils  cannot  be  reached  in  that  time.  Now,  suppose  a  di- 
vision of  the  class  :  one  half  recites  while  the  other  half 
studies.  Does  not  this  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
come  into  closer  contact  with  the  individual  minds,  and 
get  from  each  pupil  the  steadiest  and  most   effective  work  ? 
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This  is  only  by  way  of  illustration.  In  actual  practice,  the 
studying  time  of  the  one-class  system  is  greatly  abridged ; 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  time  is  taken  for  recitations  and 
general  exercises. 

Another  consideration  may  here  be  presented.  Suppose  a 
teacher  doing  sixth  class  work  with  one  pupil  to  instruct, 
giving  such  time  to  each  study  as  is  now  required,  what  part 
of  the  year  would  she  require  to  take  him  over  the  whole 
ground?  How  far  beyond  the  requirement  in  all  his  studies, 
could  she  take  him  in  the  course  of  a  single  year?  What 
number  of  pupils  can  she  take  and  work  together,  and  yet  do 
for  each  pupil  all  that  she  can  do  for  a  single  pupil?  There 
must,  of  course,  be  a  limit  to  this  number.  Now,  whatever 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught,  the  true  economy  of  time 
and  effort  is  to  manage  that  number  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
each  pupil  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  advantages  he  would 
hav^e  if  taught  by  himself.  To  hold  the  concentrated  and 
continuous  attention  of  fifty  pupils  through  a  recitation,  as 
the  attention  of  one  can  be  held,  is  certainly  impossible  for 
most  teachers.  But  a  limited  number  of  pupils  can  be 
worked  together  as  one,  with  the  advantage,  too,  of  a  quick- 
ening influence  upon  each  other.  The  burden  laid  upon  the 
teacher  is  to  waken  an  interest  in  all  her  pupils,  to  keep  them 
in  the  right  temper  of  mind  for  required  work,  to  have  ready 
for  them  the  right  kind  of  employment,  and  to  hold  their 
concentrated  attention  during  instruction  and  recitation. 
That  she  can  do  all  this  to  the  fullest  helpfulness  of  all  the 
pupils  by  dividing  them  into  groups  or  sections,  according  to 
their  abilities  and  acquirements,  seems  certain,  as  far  as  con- 
siderable of  the  required  work  is  concerned.  Much  of  the  in- 
struction must,  of  course,  be  general.  It  is  as  easy  to  tell 
fifty  pupils  some  fact  as  it  is  to  tell  it  to  one  pupil.  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  make  fifty  pupils,  varying  as  they  must  in 
mental  characteristics,  move  along  together  in  reading  or 
arithmetic,  even  at  a  slackened  pace,  as  it  is  to  hold  together 
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half  that  number  of  pupils,  nearly  alike  in  mental  alertness 
and  acquirement,  in  a  quicker  movement.  To  divide  a  class 
into  two  sections  for  purposes  of  teachinof  may  seem  to  be 
doubling  the  teacher's  labor,  but,  in  reality,  it  lessens  it. 
Pupils  working  within  and  up  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities 
work  with  more  ease,  and  require  less  urging  and  direction 
by  the  teacher  than  when  forced  beyond  their  power  to  grasp 
and  hold.  Call  to  mind  the  misdirected  energy  put  forth  by 
a  teacher  laboring  with  what  to  her  seems  stupidity,  the 
amount  of  breath  she  sometimes  expends  in  heightened  and 
rasping  tone,  the  wear  and  tear  upon  her  amiability  in 
wrestling  with  the  wandering  attention  of  her  class,  and 
there  will  be  no  ditEculty  in  conceiving  that  the  simulta- 
neous teaching  of  a  large  class  is  not  always  a  labor-saving 
process. 

The  economical  use  of  time  in  conducting  school  exercises 
is  a  very  important  consideration.  These  questions  fre- 
quently arise  in  regard  to  some  particular  thing  done. 
What  was  the  aim  of  the  teacher,  and  what  was  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  in  its  accomplishment?  Here  is  a  de- 
scription of  an  exercise  in  drawing  in  a  second  class, 
primary.  The  teacher  places  a  cube  upon  her  desk.  She 
asks  her  pupils  to  draw  a  horizontal  line  upon  their  paper 
the  length  of  a  measure  she  has  given  them,  representing 
the  upper  line  of  the  front  face  of  the  cube.  They  are  not 
to  use  the  measure,  except  to  test  the  length  of  the  line  after 
it  is  made.  They  do  as  directed.  The  teacher  now  passes 
from  desk  to  desk,  and  gives  to  each  child  who  has  taken 
pains,  or  has  done  well,  the  coveted  mark  of  approval.  She 
comes  back  to  her  desk  and  calls  attention  to  the  left-hand 
perpendicular  line  of  the  same  face  of  the  cube,  and  asks  her 
pupils  to  draw  that  with  the  same  care.  She  then  passes 
from  desk  to  desk  as  before,  and  gives  the  coveted  mark 
where  it  is  deserved.  That  ends  the  exercise.  As  far  as  it 
went  it  was  well  enousrh.     But  what  of  the  time  taken?     As 
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far  as  the  drawing  went,  it  was  five  minutes  to  a  line  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  Was  not  that  a  too  liberal  expenditure  of 
time? 

Take  another  example  that  occurred  further  along  in  the 
course.  The  class  is  working  upon  percentage,  and  nearly 
all  of  its  members  show  a  good  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  are  correct  in  its  applications.  One  pupil  is  at 
the  board  working  out  an  example.  He  shows  a  woful 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  teacher  works  back  to  revive 
in  his  mind  some  previous  knowledge.  Alas  !  there  seems 
no  knowledge  there  to  be  revived.  She  patiently  continues 
her  eftbrts,  giving  such  help  as  is  needed,  and  by  and  by  the 
result  sought  is  found.  From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  were 
given  to  this  one  pupil,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  looked  on 
smilingly,  or  gazed  vacantly  about  the  room.  Was  it  right 
to  take  so  much  time  from  the  fifty  other  pupils  for  the 
benefit  of  one?  In  a  wise  economy  of  time,  the  special 
needs  of  a  single  pupil  can  claim  but  a  trifling  part  of  the 
recitation  hour.  These  are  merely  examples  of  what,  not 
unfrequently,  occurs  in  the  class-rooms,  and  are  given  to 
indicate  how  time  is  not  always  used  to  the  fullest  advan- 
tage. 

Another  way  of  saving  time  for  useful  work  is  to  discard 
all  the  useless  repetition  that  prevails  in  many  schools. 
For  instance  :  a  list  of  words  is  assigned  for  study.  Some 
members  of  the  class  know  all  the  words,  and  there  is  no 
member  who  does  not  know  some  of  them.  But  no  matter, 
they  are  to  be  studied  just  as  if  every  pupil  was  ignorant  of 
them  all.  First,  each  word  is  pronounced  three  times  after 
the  teacher.  Then,  each  word  is  spelled  three  times. 
Next,  the  pupils  take  their  slates  and  write  each  word  three 
times,  five  times,  or  ten  times,  and  there  ha-ve  been  in- 
stances where  they  have  written  them  twenty  times.  Now, 
for  nearly  all  of  the  pupils  this  is  a  tread-mill  process,  and 
without  the  excuse  of  communicating  motion  to  any  useful 
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machinery.  Why  should  those  of  them  who  ah-eady  know 
these  words,  or  those  who  can  learn  them  in  from  two  to 
five  minutes,  be  required  to  give  them  all  the  time  that  is 
demanded  for  the  exercise  as  described  ?  The  same  kind 
of  unnecessary  repetitions  is  found  in  many  cases  in  the 
exercises  connected  with  other  studies. 

A  suggestion  may  here  be  made  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
relation of  studies,  whereb}^  one  study  can  be  made  to  help 
another.  Not  that  teachers  are  to  be  led  oft'  from  their  main 
purpose  in  conducting  exercises ;  but  in  considering  subjects 
there  will  often  be  connections  and  associations  with  other 
subjects  which  it  will  be  well  to  notice.  Such  associations 
have  a  double  effect,  not  only  holding  a  new  thought,  but 
deepening  the  impression  made  by  the  old  one.  The  inter- 
dependence of  geography  and  history,  of  history  and  civics, 
is  generally  clearly  seen  ;  but  not  so  much  is  made  of  it  in 
the  way  of  making  these  studies  mutually  helpful  as  might 
be.  Even  arithmetic  and  language  have  a  relation  to  each 
other  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Reading  comes  in  as 
a  help  to  advancement  in  studies  in  several  ways.  Much  of 
the  supplementary  reading  furnished  the  grammar  schools  is 
collateral,  and  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  in  the  subjects  studied  from  the  text-books,  as  well  as 
to  give  facility  in  reading,  and  to  form  habits  of  reading  with 
thoughtfulness  and  a  purpose.  Taking  the  schools  as  a 
whole,  the  way  is  open  for  making  this  reading  much  more 
helpful  to  other  studies  than  it  now  is.  It  needs  to  be  more 
felt  that  whatever  aids  in  the  general  development  of  the 
powers  of  the  pupil,  aids  him  in  his  advance  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

What  has  been  alluded  to  in  another  connection,  in  regard 
to  having  in  mind  to  what  the  class  teaching  is  to  lead,  may 
be  considered  here  in  its  application  to  all  teachers.  If  a 
teacher  does  not  realize  the  connection  between  her  own 
work   as   assigned,   and   the  general   purpose  of  the   whole 
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course  of  study,  she  is  working  somewhat  in  the  dark,  and 
fails  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to  enkindle  an  inter- 
est in  what  is  to  come,  and  to  open  an  engaging  way  into 
the  realms  of  knowledge,  or  to  start  the  beo;innino:s  in  the 
acquirement  of  that  skill  which'  by  and  by  shall  tell  in  the 
handiwork  of  her  pupils.  The  piece  of  work  laid  out  for 
the  teacher  in  the  graded  school  is  not  like  the  laying  of  a 
single  course  of  brick  in  a  building.  Her  work  is  in  aiding 
a  development  which  proceeds  in  accordance  with  living  law, 
unfolding  from  what  has  been  before,  and  directly  concerned 
in  aiding  the  growth  that  is  yet  to  come.  It  is  this  feeling 
that  every  true  teacher  has  of  his  or  her  vital  connection  with 
the  great  purpose  of  the  school,  the  full  and  true  development 
of  youthful  minds  and  hearts,  that  supplies  the  inspiring 
motive  for  patient  and  continuous  efibrt,  and  relieves  even 
the  most  exacting  labors  from  any  taint  of  drudgery. 

READING. 

Every  one  of  the  school  studies  naturally  offers  itself  for 
some  comment,  or  suggestion,  in  a  report  like  this.  As  some 
of  these  have  had  full  treatment  in  recent  reports,  only  a 
single  branch,  that  of  reading,  will  be  here  considered. 

READING    IN    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

School  Document  No.  1,  1884,  was  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods  to  be  followed  in  teaching  beginners  the 
art  of  reading,  accompanied  with  such  suggestions  as  were 
deemed  useful.  This  document  has  since  been  reprinted  for 
distribution,  and  every  teacher  of  the  lower  })rimary  classes 
is  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  it.  The  "  Course  of 
Study,"  as  adopted  by  the  School  Board,  in  its  relation  to 
reading  in  the  primary  classes,  is  based  upon  the  principles 
set  forth  in  this  document.  Whatever  devices  are  brought 
into  use  by  skilful  teachers  to  facilitate  the  process  of  learn- 
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ing  to  read,  it  is  important  that  there  be  an  adherence  to  well- 
established  principles,  and  no  omission  of  what  is  required 
by  the  "Course  of  Study."  There  is  room  enough  for  the 
free  play  of  the  teacher's  genius  in  the  legitimate  application 
of  principles,  the  stimulation  of  mental  activity,  and  the 
adaptation  of  methods. 

It  is  not  contended  that  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  method 
or  device  has  been  hit  upon  since  that  document  was  writ- 
ten ;  and  were  it  to  be  rewritten,  some  changes  in  arrange- 
ment and  illustration  wouhl  undoubtedly  appear.  But  there 
would  be  no  change  in  recognizing  the  sentence  as  the  ex- 
pression  of  thought,  words  as  wholes,  in  analyzing  spoken 
words  into  their  elementary  sounds,  and  written  or  printed 
words  into  the  letters  composing  them,  generally  symboliz- 
ing those  sounds.  These  four  things  are  suggestive  of  the 
four  methods  of  teaching  beginners :  the  letter  method, 
which  teaches  the  letters  and  puts  them  together  to  form 
words  ;  the  phonic  method,  which  teaches  the  sounds  and 
their  symI)ols,  and  brings  the  sounds  together  to  form  spoken 
words ;  the  word  method,  which  begins  wMth  w^ords,  and 
unites  them  into  sentences ;  and  the  sentence  method,  which 
starts  with  the  sentence,  an  expressed  thought,  as  the  unit. 
The  first  two  methods  are  now  pretty  generally  discarded. 
The  word  method  is,  perhaps,  the  prevailing  one  ;  but  the 
sentence  method  has  enthusiastic  advocates,  and,  rightly 
handled,  leads  to  excellent  results.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  methods  take  their  name  from  what  is  first  presented 
as  the  unit,  the  letter,  the  phonic  element,  the  word,  the 
sentence. 

The  document  referred  to  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  word 
method.  Its  statement  is,  "The  use  of  sentences  should 
begin  after  a  few  single  words  and  phrases  have  been 
taught."  This,  however,  is  not  mandatory,  but  rather  the 
expression  of  an  opinion.  Anj'  teacher,  with  the  consent  of 
her  principal,  is  perfectly  free  to  adopt  the  sentence  method 
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if  she  feels  thut  by  so  doing  she  can  give  her  teaching  more 
consistency  and  efficacy.  But  she  is  not  free  to  neglect  any 
one  of  the  other  three  requirements ;  the  recognition  of 
words  as  expressive  of  ideas  or  as  aids  in  the  expression  of 
ideas,  the  proper  teaching  of  the  elementary  sounds  that 
enter  into  the  formation  of  spoken  words,  and  the  combina- 
tions of  letters  forming  written  or  printed  words.  The 
document  is  addressed  to  the  intelligence  of  teachers,  not  to 
be  literally  and  slavishly  followed,  but  to  aid  them  in  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  the  "  Course  of  Study."  It  is 
urged  upon  any  elementary  teachers  who  may  happen  to  be 
unfamiliar  with  it  to  give  it  their  thoughtful  perusal. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  from  year  to  year  the 
mere  following  of  mechanical  processes,  without  any  specific 
aim,  becomes  less  and  less  observable.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  teaching  of  the  elementary  sounds.  Often,  it  was  evident 
that  the  sounding  of  words  was  done  with  no  purpose  to  be 
served  beyond  the  mere  sounding,  and  sometimes  with  no 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  what  they  were 
doing.  This  was  shown  by  their  inability  to  put  together 
in  words  the  sounds  given  them,  or  to  make  out  even  simple 
words  from  any  association  of  sounds  with  the  letters.  There 
are  individual  pupils  who  show  this  inability  now,  but  the 
classes  generally  show  that  they  have  had  good  training.  It 
may  be  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  remind  teachers  that 
the  sounds  combined  in  a  word  should  be  given  separately 
in  such  a  way  that  when  put  together  they  will  form  the 
word.  It  is  difficult  to  make  from  dull  o  guh  the  word  dog. 
The  making  the  words  a  and  the  sound  like  alt  and  thulL  has 
not  entirely  disappeared.  The  simple  rule  is,  read  them  as 
if  they  were  attached  to  the  word  following  them  as  an  un- 
accented syllable.  It  is  no  better  to  say,  get  me  ah  board, 
than  it  would  l)e  to  say,  he  went  ah-board  the  ship. 

If  any  general  criticism  is  to  be  made,  it  is  that  this  sound- 
ing of  words  is  carried  farther  than  is  useful,  and  becomes  a 
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waste  of  effort,  and  sometimes  a  hindrance  to  the  quick 
recognition  of  words.  Even  under  the  old  system  of  naming 
the  letters  of  a  word  to  make  it  out,  the  children,  by  a  sort 
of  unconscious  induction,  arrived  at  an  effective  method  of 
making  out  words.  When  they  had  learned  monosyllabic 
words,  and  combinations  of  consonants  with  vowels,  they 
could  wrestle  with  long  words  because  they  recognized  the 
syllabic  divisions,  and  onl}^  needed  to  know  upon  which 
syllable  to  place  the  accent ;  and  this  they  generally  learned 
from  their  spelling-books.  Phonic  analysis  is  supposed  to 
lead  up  to  the  same  thing  more  sensibly  and  expeditiously. 
Is  it  not  a  good  rule  to  make  what  has  been  accomplished  a 
quick  help  to  still  further  accomplishment?  Why  should 
a  child  who  knows  the  words  at  and  ten,  and  the  syllable 
tion,  when  he  hesitates  at  the  word  attention,  be  asked  to 
sound  it?  He  only  needs  to  know  its  syllabication,  and 
that  has  to  be  told  him  even  as  he  sounds  the  word. 

In  this  connection  another  thing  may  be  said.  Not  only 
in  primary  classes,  but  in  grammar  classes,  there  is  often  a 
long  wait  wdiile  the  pupil  who  is  reading  makes  out  a  word. 
The  rule,  "never  tell  a  child  anything  he  can  find  out  for 
himself,"  is  regarded  as  absolute.  He  flounders  awhile  alone, 
then  is  helped  a  little,  and  the  result  comes  ;  but  one  min- 
ute, two  minutes,  and  sometimes  even  three  minutes  have 
passed;  and  this  time,  be  it  long  or  short,  when  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  pupils  waiting,  is  a  very  large  expenditure 
for  so  small  a  result.  It  certainly  is  better  to  give  a  pupil 
prompt  help,  when  that  help  will  enable  him  to  serve  himself 
more  profitably  and  save  the  time  of  others.  Sometimes 
questions  arise  that  absorb  the  attention  of  the  whole  class 
and  lead  to  careful  thought,  as  questions  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  read,  and  in  what  way  that 
meaning  may  be  best  expressed.  Their  consideration  is,  of 
course,  a  proper  part  of  the  reading  exercise,  and  is  in  the 
line  of  true  progress.     But  the  long  halting  on  individual 
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pupils  is  too  costly,  and  has  not  even  the  pedagogic  value 
usually  attributed  to  it. 

There  is  considerable  ditFerence  in  the  results  reached  by 
the  different  primary  teachers  in  the  various  schools,  a  dif- 
ference not  entirely  accounted  for  by  any  difterence  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  pupils.  While  some  teachers  find  it 
impossible  to  take  the  whole  of  the  first  reader  the  first  year, 
others  will  take  their  classes  through  several  first  readers, 
enabling  their  pupils  to  read  at  sight,  with  ease  and  natural 
expression,  books  of  that  grade.  The  same  difference  is 
observed  in  what  is  accomplished  in  the  other  classes. 
There  are  schools  where  the  third-year  classes  read  under- 
standingly  and  with  facility  any  reading  of  the  third-year 
grade,  and  schools,  also,  where  the  reading  of  liUe  classes 
is  halting  and  without  expression.  This,  too,  seems  to  be 
independent  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  pupils, 
and  is  accounted  for,  partly  at  least,  by  the  difference  in 
the  teaching  and  training  received  in  the  schools.  Though 
a  ii'ood  deal  has  been  gained,  and  some  admirable  results 
can  be  shown,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  chance  for 
great  improvement  in  many  of  the  primary  schools.  This 
improvement  may  come  through  a  better  organization, 
through  the  determination  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  reach 
higher  standards,  through  a  better  understanding  of  the 
way  the  mind  of  the  child  develops,  and  a  closer  fitting  of 
teaching  processes  to  his  mental  condition,  or  through  an 
eager  o^rasping  of  all  honest  methods  to  quicken  his  interest 
and  make  his  reading  delightful  and  profitable  to  him. 

The  examination  in  reading  for  promotion  to  the  grammar 
schools  has  consisted  of  sight  reading  from  a  second  reader 
not  before  used,  or  from  some  book  of  that  grade.  That 
was  as  hiji'h  a  <rrade  of  readino;  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
schools  would  warrant  for  such  a  purpose  a  few  years  ago. 
It  would  be  wise  now  to  give  the  schools  a  test  better 
adapted  to  their  present  condition.     The  first,  or  third-year, 
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primary  class  reads,  at  least,  one  third  reader,  and  from  six 
to  ten  supplementary  second  readers.  An  examination  on 
simple  pieces  of  the  third-reader  grade  would  have  some 
influence  in  raising  the  standard  of  reading,  and  come  nearer 
to  showing  the  full  al)ility  of  the  pupils.  In  schools  where 
several  third  readers  are  mastered,  and  such  books  as  "Black 
Beauty  "  are  read,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  a  second-reader 
examination  hardly  reaches  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
Raising  the  standard  of  examination  would  raise  the  standard 
of  marking,  but  would  not  affect  individual  promotions. 
The  primary  Z  l)lank8  now  indicate  that  the  reading  of  the 
classes  examined  for  promotion  ranges  fromi good  to  excellent 
on  a  second-reader  standard.  On  a  third-reader  standard 
it  would  range  from  passable  to  excellent,  a  result  more  just 
and  more  creditable  to  the  classes. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    READING    IN    PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 

A  good  supply  of  supplementary  reading  has  l>een  fur- 
nished these  schools.  It  consists  mostly  of  First  and 
Second  Readers,  selected  because  they  were  the  best  and 
cheapest  publications  that  could  be  obtained.  But  the  hope 
now  is,  as  new  supplies  are  required,  to  get  something  better 
than  these  readers  offer.  There  is  certainly  an  abundance  of 
child-literature  of  excellent  quality  to  make  an  interesting 
and  helpful  course  of  elementary  reading,  if  it  can  come  in 
the  right  shape  for  school  use,  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  plan  of  a  circulating  system  of  supplementary  read- 
ing, instituted  some  years  ago,  was  the  best  for  a  beginning, 
as  it  furnished  all  the  classes  with  a  variety  of  books  at  the 
smallest  expense,  and  it  worked  remarkably  well.  But  it 
is  clear  that  a  permanent  supply  of  such  reading  for  each 
school  would  now  have  some  advantages  over  this  circulating 
supply  without  entailing  much  additional  expense  upon  the 
supply  department.     The  schools  have  already  considerable 
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permanent  reading,  and  the  distribution  of  the  circukiting 
books  aniono;  the  schools  would  give  them  much  more.  An 
annual  expenditure,  not  much,  if  any,  greater  than  is  now 
made,  would  give  the  needed  additional  books,  and  furnish 
the  opportunity  of  improving  the  reading  course. 

Could  such  a  change  be  made  as  is  here  indicated  in  sup- 
plying supplementary  reading,  it  would  save  a  deal  of 
trouble  and  secure  for  the  books  furnished  much  better 
usage.  Each  teacher  would  be  responsible  entirely  for  the 
books  given  her  class,  and  complaints  from  the  teachers  in 
reofard  to  the  torn  and  defaced  condition  of  the  books  sent 
them  would  cease.  Such  complaints  have  not  been  without 
foundation.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  a  teacher  Avho 
makes  it  a  point  to  teach  the  virtue  of  neatness,  and  to  train 
to  the  careful  handling  of  books,  must  look  with  dismay 
upon  the  advent  of  a  box  of  books  with  dilapidated  covers, 
loose  and  torn  leaves,  and  soiled  pages.  It  is  hoped  that 
while  the  present  system  continues,  each  teacher  will  faith- 
fully follow  the  directions  on  the  card  accompanying  the 
books,  and  pass  on  the  books,  if  possible,  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  she  received  them. 


READING  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Passing  from  the  primary  schools  to  the  grammar,  the 
advance  in  the  text-book  for  reading  is  but  slight,  —  from 
the  Franklin  Third  to  the  Franklin  Advanced  Third.  Yet 
the  reading  in  the  sixth  class  does  not,  on  the  whole,  make 
so  favorable  an  impression  as  does  that  of  the  first  primary 
class.  One  reason  may  be  that  the  sixth  class  is  less  homo- 
geneous, being  made  up  of  pupils  from  diflerent  primary 
schools.  Another  reason  may  be  that  not  enough  attention 
is  paid  to  oral  reading  in  respect  to  manner  and  correctness, 
more  attention  going  to  the  information  imparted,  and  to 
conversations  about  what   has  been  read  and  matters  con- 
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nected  therewith.  It  is  extremely  necessary  to  hold  a  class, 
especially  a  bright  class,  in  check  in  this  matter  of  conversa- 
tion. Step  by  step,  the  class  sometimes  gets  far  from  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  uses  up  a  large  part  of  the  reading  hour 
in  a  desultory  conversation  which,  however  entertaining  it 
may  be,  is  of  no  practical  value.  The  reading  exercise  is 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  whatever  aids  in  accomplishing 
that  purpose  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  get  at  the  thoughts  expressed  on  the  printed  page  ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  them  in  all  their  ramifications 
and  suggestions,  or  give  them  any  multiplicity  of  form. 
The  very  words  on  the  printed  page  are  to  be  read  in  their 
connection,  with  such  facility,  clearness,  and  moduUition  of 
voice,  as  to  convey  those  thoughts  in  their  full  force  to  the 
understanding  of  those  who  listen. 

It  seems  to  be  well  understood  that  silent  readinij  is  a 
good  [)reparation  for  oral  reading,  Init  the  influence  of  oral 
reading  in  increasing  the  fruitfulness  of  silent  reading  is  not 
so  generally  appreciated.  A  thought  must  come  with  great 
clearness  into  the  mind  in  order  to  gain  for  itself  correct 
vocal  expression  ;  and  this  habit  of  looking  for  the  exact 
thought  and  feeling  its  weight,  which  the  practice  of  oral 
reading  forms,  is  of  incalculable  value  in  the  use  of  books. 
Were  the  minds  of  pupils  open  to  observation,  it  would  be 
seen  that  much  of  the  silent  reading  is  the  kind  that  halts, 
skips,  and  jumbles  words  together. 

There  is  considerable  lack  of  l)rightness  of  tone  and 
manner,  and  of  easy  expression,  in  some  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  grammar  schools.  A  visitor,  with  no  book  in  hand,  has 
hard  work  to  follow  the  reading  —  the  voices  of  the  readers 
are  so  low,  their  style  so  choppy,  and  their  enunciation  so 
indistinct.  The  teachers  do  not  notice  this  so  much,  as  they 
generally  conduct  their  exercises,  book  in  hand.  It  w^ould 
lead  to  a  decided  improvement  should  they  confine  them- 
selves less  to  the  book,  and  require  their  pupils  to  read  with 
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such  distinctness  and  expression  as  to  be  heard  and  under- 
stood. One  exercise  that  has  been  suggested  in  connection 
with  supplementary  reading,  —  the  reading  from  a  book  that 
passes  from  one  pupil  to  another,  while  all  except  the 
reader  are  listeners,  — though  recommended  for  the  purpose 
of  training  the  pupils  to  become  good  listeners,  is  of  great 
value,  also,  in  requiring  each  reader  to  make  himself  heard 
and  understood  by  all  the  other  members  of  his  class. 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  lay  special  emphasis  upon  tiny  one 
exercise  of  the  lower  classes,  there  is  none  more  deserving 
of  it  than  reading,  as  much  of  subsequent  advancement  will 
depend  more  upon  the  ability  to  read  with  ease  and  profit, 
than  upon  any  other  acquirement.  Pass  on  good  readers 
from  class  to  class,  and  the  advance  in  geography,  hygiene, 
history,  and  the  general  study  of  books  becomes  easy  and 
assured ;  and  the  way  becomes  open  in  the  upper  classes 
for  the  study  and  reading  of  a  higher  order  of  literature. 
Much  that  has  to  be  done  now  in  the  upper  classes  should 
be  accomplished  in  the  lower.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  accomplished,  why  the  primary  in- 
struction in  reading,  and  the  instruction  in  reading  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  grammar  school,  should  not  be  eflective 
in  the  development  and  management  of  the  voice,  in  render- 
ing facile  the  parts  of  the  organism  concerned  in  the  processes 
of  speech,  in  a  ready  recognition  of  all  common  words,  and 
in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  in  making  out  uncommon  ones  : 
thus  securing  good  tones,  clear  utterance,  and  fluent  expres- 
sion within  the  limits  of  the  grade  of  reading  assigned  to 
such  classes.  In  the  upper  classes  it  will  be  found  useful 
at  times  to  resort  to  some  preliminary  exercises  to  quicken 
the  sluggish,  to  give  freedom  of  breathing,  to  limber  the 
organs  of  speech,  to  make  it  easy  and  natural  to  strike  the 
right  key  and  proceed  with  the  right  movement  and  force ; 
but  their  principal  business  is  not  elementary  drill,  but  to 
make  way  towards  the  higher  ))urposes  of  reading,  to  enter 
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upon  new  sources  of  informntion,  to  come  into  contact  with 
deeper  and  wider  thought,  to  feel  the  force  of  emotion  and 
gain  the  power  of  giving  it  expression.  Let  every  step  be 
well  taken,  and  the  advance  will  be  steady  and  satisfying. 
All  the  iime  possible,  therefore,  should  be  given  to  reading 
in  the  lower  classes,  and  continuous  efforts  made  to  produce 
wide-avake,  intelligent,  fluent  readers. 

There  is  no  place  to  draw  the  exact  line  between  reading 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  the  a])ility  to  read  with 
facility  and  the  reading  for  influencing  the  thought,  for  the 
appreciation  of  things  beautiful  and  true,  for  the  quickening 
and  enrichment  of  life.  These  latter  purposes  are  to  be 
kept  in  sight  all  the  way,  in  the  quality  of  the  pieces  read 
and  of  those  committed  to  memory.  But  it  is  not  till  later 
in  the  course,  after  the  preliminary  steps  have  been  well 
taken,  and  the  way  cleared,  that  these  purposes  become 
more  and  more  prominent,  and  finally  the  all  in  all  of  read- 
ing. For  this  reason  reading  matter  of  a  more  advanced 
type  should  be  introduced  into  the  upper  classes  of  the 
grammar  schools.  The  more  the  pieces  studied  and  read 
bring  the  students  into  contact  with  the  best  in  life  that  is 
suited  to  their  mental  and  nun-al  condition,  the  more  the 
purposes  to  be  attained  will  l)e  advanced.  The  time  spent 
in  reading  that  which  only  informs,  is  not  so  rich  in  results 
as  that  spent  in  reading  what  not  only  informs,  but  sugijests 
new  thoughts,  brings  new  pictures  into  the  "chambers  of 
imagery,"  and  wins  to  new  researches  and  realizations. 
Therefore,  the  more  the  pieces  studied  and  read  touch  life 
upon  all  sides,  the  more  they  are  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  happiest  forms  of  expression,  the  richer 
and  more  productive  will  be  the  results  gained. 

Complaints  are  often  made,  and  sometimes  justl}-,  that  the 
selections  furnished  for  reading  are  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  such  selections  in 
some  of  the  readers.     But  the  reason  of  their  unfitness  does 
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not  lie  so  much  in  the  tact  that  the  words  are  difficult  and 
the  forms  of  expression  unfamiliar,  as  in  the  fact  that  the 
general  subject  is  out  of  the  range  of  the  pupil's  thought, 
and  cannot  be  made  of  interest.  Such  pieces  should  be 
avoided.  But  if  the  subject  can  be  brought  within  the 
pupil's  experience,  no  matter  how  forbidding,  at  first,  may 
seem  the  printed  page,  it  can  be  made  to  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  student  of  exercising  his  power  of  thought,  and 
of  mailing  him  acquainted  with  new  words  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression. The  reading  a  page  of  easy  grasp  may  answer 
the  purpose  of  fluency;  l)ut  where  does  it  take  hold  upon 
thouaht,  and  call  for  the  mental  efibrt  that  invigorates? 
Fluency  will  come  after  familiarity  is  gained  by  study,  come 
even  without  study  after  many  repetitions  ;  l)ut  that  is  but 
little  in  comparison  with  the  toughening  of  the  mental  fibre 
that  is  gained  through  a  determined  purpose  to  master  the 
words  and  compel  them  to  yield  their  meaning. 

The  text-books  for  reading  are  open  to  the  criticism,  less 
often  made  by  teachers,  that  they  offer  too  much  that  has 
been  written  down  to  a  supposed  level  of  the  youthful  under- 
standing ;  too  much  that  can  not  only  be  easily  understood, 
but  is  of  no  use  after  it  is  understood.  The  first  steps  in 
reading  are  taken  with  words  already  in  the  child's  vocabu- 
lary. He  is  learning  the  written  or  printed  forms  of  the 
words  he  speaks.  Having  learned  to  see  his  own  thoughts 
in  word  forms,  he  is  prepared  to  read  the  thoughts  of  others 
in  such  forms.  As  he  progresses  in  his  reading,  the  books 
furnished  him  should  have  a  certain  adaptation  to  his  mental 
development;  but  they  need  not  be  written  down  to  his 
level,  because  the  very  object  of  his  reading  them  is  to 
bring  him  up  to  a  higher  level. 

In  reading  any  standard  literary  production  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  how  thorough  a  study  is  it  best  to  make  of  it? 
Are  the  pupils  to  reach  a  full  and  scholarly  appreciation  of 
it,  to  enter  into  the  etymology  of  its  words,  and  observe  all 
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its  niceties  of  expression,  and  orasp  tlie  whole  expansion  of 
its  thought?  The  answer  is  unhesitatingly^ given,  — Xo.  It 
is  enough  that  they  receive  from  it  what  their  minds  are 
ready  to  appropriate,  that  they  are  moved  by  it,  catching  at 
what  inflames  their  imaginations,  gives  them  new  thoughts, 
and  inspires  with  nol)le  aims,  enough  to  take  in  the  general 
sweep  and  spirit  of  the  piece.  Those  points  so  interesting 
to  the  scholar,  those  depths  of  sentiment  that  can  be  sounded 
only  after  fuller  and  deeper  experiences,  may  wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  better  scholarship  and  the  deeper  experience. 
The  greatest  literature  is  not  exhausted  by  the  closest  and 
profoundest  study  at  any  one  time,  or  in  any  one  mood,  by 
even  the  most  scholarly  of  men.  The  general  study  of  many 
productions,  the  imbibing  the  influence  of  fine  literature, 
the  feeling  a  little  the  difterences  of  style,  and  acquiring  the 
art  of  giving  to  what  they  have  studied  true  vocal  expression, 
are  worth  more  at  present  than  the  close  study  of  any  one 
selection.  There  is  indeed  danger,  if  too  much  attention  is 
given  to  tiie  outward  shapings  and  characteristics  of  the 
work,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  the  power  of  its  spirit. 

MASTERPIECES    OF    AMERICAN    LITERATURE. 

It  was  to  serve  the  higher  purposes  of  reading  that  this 
book,  "  Masterpieces  of  American  Literature,"  was  prepared 
for  and  assigned  to  the  first  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  school  year.  It  was  received  in  many  quarters  with 
great  favor,  and  in  some  classes  it  has  been  used  with  sur- 
prising results,  and  everywhere  to  good  purpose.  The  way 
many  of  the  selections  have  been  handled  in  some  classes 
comes  very  near  to  ideal  teaching.  It  was  not  supposed  that 
all  the  selections  would  l)e  found  available  for  use  in  every 
grammar  school,  but  there  is  no  school  where  several  of 
them  may  not  be  used  with  great  advantage.  Even  in 
classes  that  are  thouaht  to  be  not  up  to  this  kind  of  work. 
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the  rciuling  of  "  Evangeline  "  or  "  Snow-Bound  "  would  come 
in  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  and  awaken  an  interest  in  reading 
never  before  felt.  This  interest  once  excited  leads  the  way 
to  an  attack  on  selections  seemingly  more  difficult.  When 
a  class  of  boys  after  reading  with  eager  interest  "The  Great 
Stone  Face,"  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  "  Snow-Bound," 
"Evangeline,"  and  O'Reilly's  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  in  connec- 
tion with  their  history,  entreat  their  teacher  to  let  them  take 
up  Emerson's  "  Behavior,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  coming  into  an  appreciation  of  literature,  and  learning 
to  enjoy  wrestling  with  pieces  that  contain  thought  and  de- 
mand thought.  The  influence  of  such  study  upon  the  mental 
and  moral  growth  of  the  students,  upon  the  dii'ection  of 
their  reading  in  after  life,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  oral  reading  of  such  selections  must  necessarily  be  an 
exercise  of  great  utility,  not  only  in  imparting  facility  in 
vocal  expression,  but  in  reaching  the  thought  or  sentiment 
in  its  fulness.  The  more  the  thought  is  mastered  and  its 
truth  felt,  the  more  the  sentiment  is  appreciated  and  the 
proper  emotions  are  excited,  after  the  right  kind  of  training 
has  made  the  mere  process  of  reading  automatic,  the  more 
easy,  natural,  and  expressive  does  reading  become.  It  may 
well  lack  the  set  tone  of  such  elocutionary  reading,  the 
conscious  etfort  to  articulate,  or  to  follow  fixed  rules  of 
pitch,  movement,  emphasis,  and  inflection,  which  often  make 
the  reader  and  his  art  so  prominent  as  to  obscure  or  distort 
the  thought.  But,  as  a  window  of  clear  plate  glass  trans- 
mits to  the  eye  so  perfectly  that  itself  is  not  seen,  the  forms, 
lights  and  shades,  and  colors  that  are  without,  so  does  the 
reader,  at  his  best,  possessed  b}^  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
embedded  in  the  printed  page,  transmit  them  in  all  their 
forms,  shadings,  and  fulness  of  emotion  so  perfectly  that 
he  excites  no  consciousness  of  himself. 
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RECITATIONS    AND    DECLAMATIONS. 

The  remarks  upon  reading  would  be  incomplete  were 
nothing  added  in  reference  to  a  custom  which  j^revails  in  all 
the  classes  of  the  schools,  of  committing  to  memory  prose 
and  poetic  selections  for  recitation  or  declamation.  The  re- 
quirement of  the  "  Course  of  Study  "  in  this  direction  was 
slow  in  gaining  recognition,  but  now  it  is  quite  generally 
followed,  and  in  very  many  classes  the  results  are  most  sat- 
isfactory. Sometimes  a  poet  is  selected  as  the  class-poet, 
information  is  sought  and  o-ained  in  reoard  to  him,  and  se- 
lections  from  his  works  are  learned.  Sometimes,  the  choice 
of  selections  takes  a  wider  range.  In  some  schools  the 
master  assigns  to  each  class  each  month  a  poem  to  be  stud- 
ied, committed  to  memory,  and  recited  ;  and,  also,  to  be 
written  from  memory.  This  gives  eight  or  ten  poems  a  year 
to  each  class.  In  addition,  short  selections  expressive  of 
beautiful  sentiments,  of  the  authority  and  loveliness  of  truth, 
of  the  demands  of  duty,  and  of  the  teachings  of  svisdom, 
are  learned.  It  is  a  tine  way  of  cultivating  the  memory,  and 
storing  it  with  treasures  worth  holding.  But  even,  if  for- 
gotten, they  are  not  without  use.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  the 
form  that  disappears,  —  the  spirit  may  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  life.  In  the  first  class  large  portions  of  the  literary 
selections  studied  are  committed  to  memory,  the  students  ex- 
ercising their  own  taste,  and  selecting  such  portions  as  are 
most  pleasing  to  them.  This  work,  in  connection  with  the 
regular  reading,  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  poetic  form  and 
the  rhythmic  expression  of  elevating  thoughts,  and  fosters  a 
love  for  the  good  things  in  literature  as  opposed  to  the  low 
and  base.  Its  educative  influence  is-  most  of  all  felt  upon 
the  character.  It  does  not  merely  cast  out  evil  thoughts, 
but  it  puts  good  thoughts  in  their  places,  and  purifies  and 
enriches  the  whole  current  of  life. 
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KINDERGARTENS . 

The  kindergartens  grow  steadily  in  favor,  and  are  coming 
nearer  to  the  desired  standard  in  their  spirit  and  accomplish- 
ment. The  teachers,  as  a  whole,  are  intensely  interested  in 
their  work,  eager  for  suggestions  from  each  other  and  from 
those  wise  in  kindergarten  lore  and  practice,  and  studious  of 
child  nature.  The  increased  develo[)ment  of  these  schools 
renders  all  the  more  obvious  the  necessit}'  for  a  closer  union 
between  them  and  the  primary  schools.  Primary  teachers 
should  know  what  the  kindergarten  does  for  the  children, 
and  Iniild  upon,  or  develop  farther,  the  kindergarten  work. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  changing  somewhat  in  character.  The 
adult  element  very  decidedly  preponderates.  Never  were 
they  doing  a  more  substantial  or  necessary  work.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  term  there  may  be  some  trouble  occa- 
sioned by  roughs  who  register,  and  enter  the  schools  for 
purposes  of  annoyance  ;  but  this  element  is  soon  weeded  out, 
and  the  schools  become  permeated  by  an  earnest  spirit  and 
settle  down  to  solid  work.  Each  year  new  classes  of  those 
who  speak  only  a  foreign  tongue  are  formed,  and  teachers  are 
selected  for  their  special  lienefit.  There  are  now  teachers  of 
English  to  Germans,  Swedes,  Russians,  Armenians,  and  one 
or  two  other  languages.  Many  of  these  foreigners  are  good 
scholars  in  their  own  language,  and  make  rapid  progress  in 
the  English. 

SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  enter  into  details  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  special  schools,  but  as  this  report  has  en- 
larged in  some  other  directions,  it  must  suffice  to  assure  the 
School  Board  that  these  schools  are  more  than  fulfilling  ex- 
pectations.    The  results  reached  in  the  Horace  Mann  School 
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for  the  Deaf,  through  intelligent  devotion  and  loving  patience, 
are  simply  wonderful.  The  schools  of  cookery  are  under 
excellent  management,  and  their  work  is  attended  with  great 
interest  and  leads  to  fine  residts.  The  schools  for  wood- 
working are  especially  attractive.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  a 
large  class  of  boys,  and  every  member  of  it  fully  absorbed 
in  his  work,  striving  to  follow  directions  to  the  letter,  and 
doing  what  he  has  to  do  with  the  utmost  care  and  nicety, 
can  be  gratified  by  visiting  any  one  of  the  various  work- 
rooms. It  is  the  one  place  where  an  idle  or  uninterested 
boy  cannot  be  found. 

At  first  vievv  the  practical  skill  obtained  in  the  manual 
training  schools  seems  to  be  most  prominent,  and  to  furnish 
the  reason  for  their  establishment.  But  a  closer  observation 
reveals  the  fact  that  their  practical  utility,  great  as  that  is, 
indicates  only  a  fractional  part  of  their  value.  However 
deftly  the  hands  become  able  to  work  out  the  desired  results, 
it  is  the  mind  training  and  the  will  training,  behind  it  all, 
that  are  of  the  most  worth.  Habits  of  close  observation,  of 
exact  working  to  the  line,  of  concentrated  effort,  of  determi- 
nation to  do  the  best  possible,  tell  not  only  in  the  work- 
shop, but  in  the  school-room,  and  will  tell  in  all  of  life. 


CONCLUSION. 

Though  in  writing  this  report  there  has  been  much  dwell- 
ing upon  improvements  that  might  be  made  in  the  general 
management  and  conduct  of  the  schools,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  schools  are  deteriorating,  and  are  not  dis- 
charging their  functions  with  their  former  efficiency.  On 
the  contrary,  though  here  and  there  the  results  may  not  be 
up  to  former  standards,  the  schools,  on  the  whole,  never  did 
as  much  as  they  are  doing  now.  Though  arithmetic  may 
show  small  in  comparison  with  what  was  done  in  certain 
schools  in  former  days,  it  may  very  emphatically  be  affirmed 
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that  no  school  of  that  tune,  in  its  full  accomplisliment,  was  up 
to  the  level  of  the  best  schools  of  to-day.  But  it  is  wise  to 
look  over  the  whole  field  carefully,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  improvements  can  be  made  in  school  organization  and 
management ;  in  methods,  in  the  efiective  application  of 
teaching  force. 

Conceive  of  a  school  district  whose  school  buildings  are 
in  every  way  convenient  and  supplied  with  every  needed 
appliance  ;  with  a  teaching  force  well  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  children  to  be  taught ;  with  a  master  able  and 
zealous  ;  with  teachers  all  of  whom,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  highest  grammar  class,  are  fully  equipped  for  their 
various  positions,  familiar  with  the  laws  of  mental  and 
moral  growth,  skilled  in  the  art  of  winning,  controlling, 
inspiring,  impelled  by  a  spirit  that  knows  no  weariness  in 
its  eflbrts  to  call  forth  the  best  that  is  in  children  and  make 
of  them  the  most  possible  ;  and  then  judge  what  results 
would  be  attained.  But  it  is  impossible,  it  may  be  said, 
that  all  these  things  should  be.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
the  things  to  be  striven  for,  and  the  results  to  be 
aimed    at. 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

JOHN  KNEELAND. 
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General   Examination  of  Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Qualification 
to  teach  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  August,  1891. 
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Total 

122 

9 

27 

86 

6 

92 

*Four  of  the  seven  were  not  refused  certificates,  but  were  credited  with  such  examina- 
tions as  were  either  excellent  or  good. 

Special  Examination  for  Certificates  of  Qualification. 

Eighteen  candidates  specially  examined  to  fill  vacancies  were  awarded 
certificates  as  follows  :  One  in  Kindergarten ;  two  in  French  and  German ; 
one  in  German;  seven  in  manual  training;  one  in  teacliing  English  to 
Swedes;  one  in  phonography;  one  in  physical  training;  two  in  drawing;  one 
in  cooking;  one  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 


Teachers  on  Probation. 

No.  of  teachers  appointed  on  probation  from  Sept.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  1, 

1892 

No.  of  these  who  were  graduated  from  the  Boston  Normal  School 
No.  of  teachers  wliose  term  of  probation  regularly  expired  in  that  year, 
No.  of  tlie  latter  who  were  regularly  recommended  by  the  Board  of 

Supervisors  and  confirmed  by  the  School  Committee     . 
No.  whose  probation  was  extended  and  who  were  afterwards  confirmed, 
No.  whose  probation  was  extended  beyond  that  year     .... 

No.  who  resigned  before  confirmation    ....... 

No.  confirmed  wliose  term  of  probation  liad  been  extended  into  that 
year  from  a  previous  year        ........ 


137 

75 

114 

95 
9 
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Promotions  from  Primary   to  Grammar  Schools. 

No.   of  pupils    examined  for   promotion    from    Primary  to    Grammar 

Schools,  in  June,  1892 .          .         .  5,600 

No.  of  these  promoted  to  Grammar  Schools           .....  5,457 

No.  not  promoted  to  Grammar  Schools           ......  143 

Examination  for  Diplomas,   1892. 


Schools. 


Normal ., 

Boys'  Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

English  High 

n-  1  '  ij-  1   /  4th  year 

Girls  High<  oj 

^     (.3d  year 

Charlestown  High  <  o  ,    ^_ 

Koxbury  High  {  gj 'year ' '. . ."  ! 

Dorchester  High 

East  Boston  High 

West  Roxbury  High  <  o  i 

•'       *     1. 3d  year. 

Brighton  High 

Grammar 

Total  No 


No.  of 
Candidates 

for 
Diplomas. 


85 
37 
24 

189 
62 

105 

7 

30 

13 

85 

44 

35 

6 

18 

17 

2,447 


3,204 


No. 

granted 

Diplomas. 


85 
37 
24 

150 
62 

101 

7 

30 

13 

85 

38 

35 

6 

16 

17 

2,368 


3,074 


No. 

refused 

Diplomas. 


39 
4 


2 

79 


130 


Note  :  Of  the  51  refused  High  School  diplomas,  43  were  granted  certificates  of  Honor- 
able Mention.  Of  the  79  refused  Grammar  School  diplomas,  47  were  granted  certificates  of 
Honorable  Mention. 


Probationers  in    High  Schools. 


No.  of  pupils  who  entered  the  High  Schools  on  probation  in  Septem- 
ber, 1891 205 

No.  of  these  who  left  school  before  the  close  of  the  year        ...         56 
No.  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in  school     .         .         .  .         .143 

No.  whose  probation  was  closed  in  June,  1892       .....  6 


No.  of  graduates  from  the  Grammar  Schools  in  June,  1892,  who  were 

allowed  to  enter  the  High  Schools  "  clear  "    .....    1,895 

No.  of  graduates  from  the  Grammar  Schools  in  June,  1892,  who  were 

allowed  to  enter  the  High  Schools  on  probation      ....       473 
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